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PREFACE 


This volume continues the story of relations between the United Kingdom and 
South Africa from the point at which the previous volume left off, just after the 
Commonwealth Review Meeting in early August 1986.' Volume IX covered a 
period of little more than eighteen months; this one encompasses nearly four years, 
ending with the release of Nelson Mandela from prison in February 1990 and his 
first meeting with Margaret Thatcher in July of that year. Although Mandela’s 
release was important as a symbol of irreversible change, it was far from the end of 
the story. The unwinding of apartheid proved traumatic for South Africa in many 
ways, and the system was not brought to an end until the first non-racial general 
election was held on 27 April 1994. 

The density of documentation in the previous volume reflected the dramatic wors- 
ening of South Africa’s internal crisis between 1984 and 1986, the intense interna- 
tional debate over sanctions and a frequently confrontational relationship between the 
Foreign and Commonwealth Office (FCO) and No. 10 Downing Street. All of these 
tensions were moderated, though far from eliminated, over the following four years. 
The appointment of Robin Renwick as Ambassador to South Africa in July 1987 did 
much to improve the atmosphere in Whitehall and inaugurated a closer, though no less 
critical, relationship with South African leaders. But in South Africa itself there was 
deadlock. ‘The state had managed to suppress the uprising, but found it impossible 
to broaden its legitimacy through reforms.’? The stalemate would not be broken until 
P.W. Botha’s tenacious grip on power was loosened by his stroke in January 1989, his 
eventual replacement as State President by F.W. de Klerk and the bold initiatives that 
followed. Arguably, however, none of this would have been possible without Mikhail 
Gorbachev. The Soviet Union’s abandonment of confrontation with the West deprived 
the African National Congress (ANC) of its key foreign backer and persuaded South 
Africans that communism no longer presented a threat. The fall of the Berlin Wall in 
November 1989 then provided de Klerk with a unique window of opportunity to offer 
a share of power without, he hoped, surrendering all of it to the ANC.? 

Covering a much longer period than its predecessor, this volume is inevitably 
selective in its approach. As with the previous volume, there is little on important 
aspects of UK-South African relations such as South Africa’s nuclear weapons pro- 
gramme or relations between the British and South African intelligence services. 
The biggest diplomatic breakthrough of the period, the agreement in December 
1988 that linked the withdrawal of Cuban troops from Angola and the achievement 
of Namibian independence, in which the United Kingdom played a key role in the 
American-led negotiations, is dealt with only in passing.’ There is also only brief 


' Patrick Salmon (ed.), Documents on British Policy Overseas, Series Il, Vol. IX, The Challenge of 
Apartheid: UK-South African Relations, 1985-1986 (London: Routledge, 2017) (hereafter: DBPO, 
Challenge of Apartheid). 

> Hermann Giliomee, The Last Afrikaner Leaders: A Supreme Test of Power (Cape Town: Tafelberg, 
2012), p. 269. 

> FLW. de Klerk, The Last Trek—A New Beginning: The Autobiography (Basingstoke: Macmillan, 
1999), pp. 160-1. 

4 See the fulsome tribute to British diplomacy paid by the chief US negotiator Chester Crocker in his 
High Noon in Southern Africa: Making Peace in a Rough Neighborhood (New York and London: 
W.W. Norton, 1992), pp. 459-60. 
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reference to the momentous changes that were taking place in Central and Eastern 
Europe—the largely peaceful revolutions in the countries of the Soviet bloc, the 
fall of the Berlin Wall and the moves towards German unification.* Even subjects 
that figured prominently in the last volume, such as forced removals and the forc- 
ible transfer of areas of black settlement to fictionally independent homelands, or 
Bantustans, receive less coverage here, although there remain many vignettes illus- 
trating the daily injustices of apartheid. The main focus is again on bilateral rela- 
tions and the formulation of British policy: constrained as always by the pressures 
of domestic and international opinion and the need to preserve Britain’s important 
economic interests in South Africa, but always seeking to support and encourage 
the process of peaceful change. 


Stalemate in South Africa 
As P.W. Botha sought to steer a path between reform and repression, the ANC veered 
between accepting the idea of negotiation and an intensification of the underground 
struggle. Each side used violence to achieve a position of strength from which it 
could begin to negotiate: neither succeeded. The national state of emergency, first 
imposed in June 1986, was renewed annually. December 1986 saw a further tight- 
ening of emergency powers aimed at restricting press freedom and further, more 
sweeping measures against the press were imposed in August 1987. In February 1988 
severe restrictions were imposed on seventeen organisations, including the United 
Democratic Front (UDF), the Azanian People’s Organisation (AZAPO) and the Con- 
federation of South African Trade Unions (COSATU). A spate of bombings and sab- 
otage attacks was directed against activists both at home and overseas. The ANC 
office in Stockholm was bombed in September 1986; Dulcie September was killed 
in Paris in March 1988; Albie Sachs lost an arm in a bomb explosion in Maputo the 
following month. The ANC for its part stepped up its bombing campaign in 1988. 
In March a car bomb outside Krugersdorp magistrate’s court killed three and injured 
22; in June four were killed and 19 injured in an explosion at Roodepoort; in July a 
car bomb exploded as crowds were leaving Ellis Park rugby stadium, killing two and 
injuring 34. The ANC recognised, however, that it was facing a ‘protracted struggle’ 
(No. 14) and that its underground activity within South Africa was uncoordinated and 
effectively leaderless. In 1986 Oliver Tambo authorised Operation Vula, a project to 
establish a secret network within South Africa, able to conduct revolutionary warfare 
if negotiations with the regime failed.® Beginning in 1988, key ANC leaders, includ- 
ing Mac Maharaj (see No. 15) and Ronnie Kasrils, were infiltrated into the coun- 
try. Ostensibly the South African security forces remained completely unaware of 
Operation Vula until it was uncovered by accident in July 1990; in fact the National 
Intelligence Service (NIS) was monitoring the operation and allowing it to continue 


5 See Keith Hamilton et al. (eds.), DBPO, Series III, Vol. VI, Berlin in the Cold War, 1948-1990 
(London: Routledge, 2009); Patrick Salmon et al. (eds.), DBPO, Series II, Vol. VIL German Unifi- 
cation, 1989-1990 (London: Routledge, 2009). On other challenges facing the British Government 
at this time, including the Middle East, Argentina and Hong Kong, see Patrick Salmon, ‘The United 
Kingdom: divided counsels, global concerns’, in Frédéric Bozo et al. (eds.), German Reunification: 
A Multinational History (London: Routledge, 2017), pp. 153-76. 

° Tim Jenkin, ‘Talking to Vula: The story of the secret underground communications network of Oper- 
ation Vula’, Mayibuye, Journal of the African National Congress, Vol. 6, Parts 1-6 (May-October 
1995), http://www.anc.org.za/content/talking-vula. 
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as a means of acquiring more information about both Nelson Mandela and the ANC 
leadership in exile at a time when it was engaged in secret dialogue with Mr Mandela 
(see p. xiii below).’ 

Even as repression intensified, the South African Government continued to intro- 
duce measures aimed at modifying apartheid, even abandoning some of its key prin- 
ciples. At the National Party congress in August 1986 Chris Heunis, the Minister of 
Constitutional Development and Planning, outlined proposals for a National Statu- 
tory Council to be elected by all racial groups. This first concession that black South 
Africans would have power at national level was, of course, designed to circumvent 
the ANC. However, it was never clear that real power would be given; and if power 
was to be given on a racial basis, the idea was still an apartheid one. The propos- 
als were duly boycotted by Chief Mangosuthu Buthelezi, the powerful leader of the 
KwaZulu homeland, and no other ‘moderate’ black leaders proved willing to collab- 
orate with the regime. Other reforms such as amendments to the Group Areas Act and 
the Separate Amenities Act were ‘carried forward at a laborious pace’ (No. 65). But 
the release of the veteran ANC leader Govan Mbeki in November 1987 was handled 
more skilfully than usual by the Government (though Mr Mbeki’s movement were 
soon to be restricted) and the calm public response raised hopes for further releases, 
although that of Nelson Mandela remained remote (No. 73). The National Party’s 
strategy of cautious reform proved unexpectedly successful with English-speaking 
white voters. In the general election of 6 May 1987 the National Party fended off the 
challenge of the right-wing Conservative Party, while the Progressive Federal Party 
also lost seats. Conversely, and ominously, nearly half the Afrikaner vote went to 
the National Party’s right-wing opponents. At the end of 1987 Ambassador Renwick 
found the South African Government still preoccupied with the threat from the right: 
combined with the success of the state of emergency in containing the township 
revolt, its fear meant that reform would ‘continue at a snail’s pace’ and would be 
‘accompanied by further repression’: a prediction that was to be more than fulfilled 
in February 1988 (No. 77). 

Mr Renwick also pointed to an ominous development: while unrest generally 
had been brought under control, over two hundred people had been killed in clashes 
between the UDF and Chief Buthelezi’s Inkatha movement in Natal: ‘This intra- 
black violence carries within it the seeds of a great deal of trouble for the future’ 
(No. 77). More dangerous for the present was the growing anarchy in the townships. 
The regime might have put a lid on overt violence, but its imprisonment of much of 
the moderate black leadership had allowed power to pass to rival youth gangs that 
claimed affiliation with the ANC or UDF, but were often engaged in sheer criminal- 
ity. Roy Reeve’s ‘valedictory thoughts’ as Deputy Consul-General in Johannesburg 
conveyed eloquently the challenges posed by the ‘withering away’ of the leader- 
ship to British diplomats seeking to maintain dialogue with black opposition groups 
(No. 110). Leaders like Mrs Winnie Mandela seemed ‘to have set off on an erratic 
path of their own making, removed from what is left of the mainline UDF policies’. 
Matters soon became much worse. To the acute embarrassment of the ANC, Mrs 


7 According to A.R Turton, ‘Operation Vula’, Nongquai, Journal of National Security History in 
South Africa, Vol. 8, No. 7 (no date), pp. 48-61, https://issuu.com/hennieheymans/docs/ nongquai_ 
vol 8 no_7, NIS operations were directed specifically towards the South African Communist Party 
(SACP) element within the ANC leadership, as well as the leadership of its military wing, Umkhonto 
we Sizwe (MK), with which secret contacts had not yet been established. 
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Mandela had placed herself at the head of one of the youth gangs, the ‘Mandela 
United Football Club’. Its record of intimidation reached a climax in December 1988 
with the murder of a young ‘comrade’, ‘Stompie’ Moeketsi, in which Mrs Mandela 
was deeply implicated. 


Sanctions and dialogue 

In the summer and early autumn of 1986 international pressure on South Africa 
reached a peak. On 15 August the US Senate passed a sanctions bill by 84 votes to 14, 
well above the two-thirds majority required to override a Presidential veto. When the 
bill was duly vetoed by President Reagan, his veto was overturned—tepresenting an 
almost unprecedented foreign policy setback for a US President—and on 2 October 
the Comprehensive Anti-Apartheid Act (CAAA), imposing bans on new investment, 
loans, airport landing rights and oil exports, was adopted by Congress (Nos. 3, 8). 
With increasing disregard for Presidential reservations, US official criticism of apart- 
heid became more vocal, while the passing of the CAAA enhanced US credibility 
among the black community in South Africa.’ In October 1986 the United States 
appointed Edward Perkins as its first black ambassador to South Africa; in January 
1987 Secretary of State George Shultz held his first meeting with Oliver Tambo. 
The European Community imposed its own sanctions package on 16 September 
1986. Having agreed to voluntary bans on investment and the promotion of tourism 
at the Commonwealth Review Meeting in August, the United Kingdom was ahead 
of its European partners. It soon emerged that other countries, notably the Federal 
Republic of Germany and Portugal, were as reluctant as the UK to implement some 
of the proposed measures, notably a ban on South African coal exports. Chancellor 
Kohl of West Germany and Mrs Thatcher were agreed that ‘such a ban would only 
inflict damage on black people in South Africa’ and would also undermine President 
Reagan’s position in his confrontation with Congress (No. 7). In the end, coal was 
dropped from the final EC package, which comprised bans on the import of iron and 
steel and gold coins from South Africa, and on new investment in the country (No. 8). 
With American and European sanctions in place, Western consciences were salved. 
With the imposition of a semblance of peace in the townships, South Africa started to 
recede from international headlines. 

Sanctions may not have had a major economic impact, but they did increase 
South Africans’ sense of isolation (Nos. 23, 32, 202). Within government and the 
Afrikaner establishment there was a growing realisation that P.W. Botha would 
never countenance meaningful reform, that some way out of the impasse needed 
to be found and that this could only be achieved through dialogue with the ANC. 
In June 1986 a meeting took place at the Ford Foundation in New York between 
Peter de Lange of the elite Afrikaner Broederbond and ANC officials Thabo Mbeki 
and Mac Maharaj (No. 47). The liberal opposition also played its part. In 1986 the 
former Progressive Party leader Frederik van Zyl Slabbert set up the Institute for 
a Democratic Alternative in South Africa DASA), under whose auspices a high- 
profile meeting took place between the ANC and fifty prominent Afrikaners in Dakar, 
Senegal, in July 1987 (No. 42, note 6). A further meeting between the ANC and 
academics and politicians from within the country was held in Leverkusen, West 


8 Alex Thomson, US Foreign Policy towards Apartheid South Africa, 1948-1994: Conflict of Inter- 
ests (Basingstoke: Palgrave Macmillan, 2008), pp. 155-9. 
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Germany, in October 1988. More important, but much less visible, was the series 
of twelve secret talks between South African businessmen and academics and ANC 
leaders at Mells Park, a country house in Somerset, between November 1987 and 
May 1990, organised at Oliver Tambo’s request by Michael Young, public affairs 
director of Consolidated Goldfields. Reports on the discussions were fed back to 
Niél Barnard, head of the NIS, by Professor Willie Esterhuyse, and by Profes- 
sor Willem (‘Wimpie’) de Klerk to his brother F.W. de Klerk, who received them 
cautiously.’ On the British side, Mr Young sent reports to the FCO and to Charles 
Powell at 10 Downing Street: here too they were treated with some scepticism 
(No. 162). However, the most secret and most important relationship of all was 
between the imprisoned Nelson Mandela and the South African Government. Medi- 
ated (if not initiated) by Niél Barnard and Justice Minister Kobie Coetsee, a series 
of meetings took place in increasingly non-prisonlike surroundings, beginning in 
Pollsmoor Prison in May 1988 and culminating at P.W. Botha’s official residence in 
the dying days of his Presidency in July 1989 (Nos. 170-171).'° Each side was con- 
fident that it was in control of the process of grooming Mr Mandela for government. 


The Prime Minister and South Africa 

Mrs Thatcher entered the second half of the 1980s as one of the Western world’s longest- 
serving political leaders, bolstered by her success as interlocutor with Gorbachev 
and by a then unique third election victory in June 1987. However, her position was 
to be undermined by a number of explosive Cabinet disagreements (including the 
Westland affair in 1985-86 and, increasingly, over Europe); one catastrophic domes- 
tic political misjudgement (the Community Charge, or poll tax); a misjudgement 
almost as damaging as her resistance to German unification;'! a cooler relationship 
with President George H.W. Bush than with his predecessor Ronald Reagan; and, 
more generally, a sense of growing isolation and fatigue as she approached ten years 
in office. Charles Powell, her Private Secretary for Foreign Affairs, was now in a 
position of unrivalled influence, seconded by her combative press secretary Bernard 
Ingham (No. 197), while her Foreign Policy Adviser, Sir Percy Cradock, was respon- 
sible mainly for liaison with the intelligence agencies.” 

The Prime Minister remained by far the most influential foreign interlocutor of the 
South African Government, followed at some distance by Chancellor Helmut Kohl 
of West Germany, with whom she cooperated closely on several occasions, most 
notably in limiting the impact of EC sanctions (Nos. 5—7) and over the mission of 


° Patti Waldmeir, Anatomy of a Miracle: The End of Apartheid and the Birth of the New South Africa 
(London: Viking, 1997), pp. 74-80. For a detailed account of these meetings see Daniel Lieberfeld, 
‘Contributions of a Semi-Official Pre-Negotiation Initiative in South Africa: Afrikaner-ANC Meet- 
ings in England, 1987-1990’ in Ronald Fisher (ed.), Paving the Way: Contributions of Interactive 
Conflict Resolution to Peacemaking in Protracted Ethnopolitical Conflicts (Lexington, MA: Lexing- 
ton Books, 2005), pp. 105-125. 

'0 For contrasting accounts of the origins of these meetings, see Niél Barnard and Toby Wiese, Secret 
Revolution: Memoirs of a Spy Boss (Cape Town: Tafelberg, 2015); Anthony Sampson, Mandela: The 
Authorised Biography (revised edition, London: HarperCollins, 2011), p. 352. For an authoritative 
account, see Giliomee, Last Afrikaner Leaders, pp. 270-76. 

"' See DBPO, German Unification, passim. 

" For Sir Percy’s account of Britain’s South African diplomacy in these years, see his Jn Pursuit of 
British Interests: Reflections on Foreign Policy under Margaret Thatcher and John Major (London: 
John Murray, 1997), Ch. 17. 
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the Swiss banker Dr Fritz Leutwiler to President Botha in December 1988 (Nos. 113, 
137-138, 140). Mrs Thatcher’s views on apartheid and the future of South Africa 
remained unchanged." Still hostile to apartheid because of the sheer injustice of dis- 
crimination on grounds of race, she regarded attempts to end the system by resort to 
economic sanctions as facile and self-defeating. Sanctions would damage the live- 
lihood of black South Africans while doing nothing to weaken the South African 
regime: not least because they were so readily evaded by many of the countries that 
advocated them most vocally. Yet Mrs Thatcher’s own approach—exerting discreet 
influence for change through her personal relationship with President Botha—was 
becoming less effective. The secret correspondence between the two leaders con- 
tinued, but with less frequency: the relationship became less intense as he relapsed 
into political rigidity and declining health, and she despaired of his ability to deliver 
decisive change. The Prime Minister did not mince her words but her repeated calls 
for the release of Nelson Mandela fell on deaf ears (Nos. 109, 112, 116, 119). She did, 
however, score one notable success when President Botha reprieved the Sharpeville 
Six in November 1988 following her appeal for clemency (No. 132). Overcoming 
her usual reluctance to interfere, Mrs Thatcher had appealed earlier, like other lead- 
ers including President Reagan and Chancellor Kohl, but without effect. She agreed 
to make a final appeal when all other legal avenues had been closed. “There is no 
doubt that the Prime Minister’s intervention made a critical difference,’ Mr Renwick 
reported (No. 133). 

Mrs Thatcher, still strongly influenced by Sir Laurens van der Post,'* remained a 
supporter of Chief Buthelezi (Nos. 114-115) and ‘federal’ solutions. However, she 
was also willing to meet prominent opponents of apartheid such as Helen Suzman, 
Frederik van Zyl Slabbert (No. 193) and Albertina Sisulu (No. 167), as well as Joyce 
Mokhesi, sister of one of the Sharpeville Six (No. 111). And her disconcertingly blunt 
language during her first meeting with F.W. de Klerk in June 1989 (‘. . . it would look 
as though white South Africans were expecting blacks to behave better towards them 
than they had behaved towards the blacks’) should give the lie to any assertion that 
she was an apologist for apartheid. She explicitly warned against the kind of ‘group 
protection’ that she had previously favoured—and which the ANC at this time still 
suspected her of favouring.'® ‘Mr De Klerk was rather taken aback by this opening 
salvo’, Charles Powell reported (No. 165).'° 

Yet her attitude towards the ANC remained uncompromising. It was ‘a typ- 
ical terrorist organisation’, she infamously informed the audience at a press con- 
ference following the Vancouver Commonwealth Heads of Government Meeting 
(CHOGM) in October 1987 (No. 71).!’ Although the intensity of Commonwealth 
demands for sanctions had diminished after the turmoil of 1985-86, Mrs Thatcher 


8 See DBPO, Challenge of Apartheid, pp. xvi-xviii; Charles Moore, Margaret Thatcher: The Autho- 
rized Biography, Vol. Il, Everything She Wants (London: Allen Lane, 2015), Ch. 16. 

'4 See DBPO, Challenge of Apartheid, p. xvi. This contradicts the assertion in Giliomee, Last Afri- 
kaner Leaders, p. 293, that ‘She backed him in his attempt to establish a form of power sharing on 
the model of the Swiss federal cabinet.’ 

'S Sampson, Mandela, p. 190. 

'© See also No. 187 for President de Klerk’s confession that ‘His discussions in London had been 
much tougher than in other European capitals of with any of the African presidents he had met. That 
was because the Prime Minister had talked bluntly but frankly and he appreciated that.’ 

'’ Text of press conference available on the website of the Margaret Thatcher Foundation, www. 
margaretthatcher.org/document/106948. 
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remained vigilant. At Vancouver she struck a conciliatory note in tune with Secretary- 
General Ramphal’s ‘twin-track’ approach that emphasised positive measures towards 
the Front Line States and black South Africans, while allowing sanctions ‘a run in 
discussions but without dominating the proceedings’ .'* On this occasion it was Pres- 
ident Kenneth Kaunda of Zambia who created controversy by equating opposition to 
sanctions with support for Nazism.!? But Mrs Thatcher remained insistent that Britain 
‘would introduce no more sanctions’.”° 

When Commonwealth leaders met at Kuala Lumpur two years later, there was 
a large measure of agreement over the Commonwealth response to F.W. de Klerk’s 
early reform efforts; but the Prime Minister managed to create disharmony where 
little had existed by insisting on a separate British communiqué, alienating Brit- 
ain’s Commonwealth partners and temporarily discomfiting her new (and soon to 
be ex-) Foreign Secretary, John Major (Nos. 205—206).”! When Nelson Mandela was 
released in February 1990, she again set the United Kingdom on a separate path. 
Having failed, as expected, to persuade Britain’s EC partners to lift the voluntary ban 
on new investment in South Africa, she ordered guidance discouraging investment, 
as well as tourist, scientific and cultural contacts, to be rescinded unilaterally (Nos. 
237, 241). By this time, however, the charge of inflexibility normally levelled at 
Mrs Thatcher might more fairly have been levelled at Commonwealth and European 
colleagues who refused to acknowledge the magnitude of the changes initiated by 
President de Klerk, or the risks he was taking. Nor was she out of line with Foreign 
Office thinking: indeed, rescinding the ban on foreign investment was one of the 
measures Sir Robin Renwick had urged on Mr Major’s successor as Foreign Sec- 
retary, Douglas Hurd, in October 1989.” Nelson Mandela, for one, was fully pre- 
pared to acknowledge Mrs Thatcher’s role in ending apartheid and securing his own 
release. As he tactfully put it, ‘There might be some difference between her and the 
ANC on methods for dealing with the problem. But they had no doubt of her integrity 
and sincerity’ (No. 250). 


The FCO and South Africa 
For the Foreign Office, the period 1986-90 was one of stability at ministerial level, 
followed by a short period of rapid change. Sir Geoffrey Howe remained Foreign 
Secretary until disagreement with the Prime Minister over the European Monetary 
System (EMS) led to his replacement by John Major, formerly Chief Secretary to the 
Treasury, on 24 July 1989. Mr Major served barely three months as Foreign Secre- 
tary before succeeding Nigel Lawson (who had also opposed Mrs Thatcher over the 
EMS) as Chancellor of the Exchequer on 26 October 1989. He was succeeded by the 
Home Secretary, Douglas Hurd, who had begun his career as a diplomat and later 
served as a junior Minister at the FCO, and who was to remain Foreign Secretary 


'8 Minute by Mr Munro recording a conversation with Chief Anyaoku of the Commonwealth Secre- 
tariat, 25 September 1987 (FCO 105/2781, JSS 021/3 Part F). 

'9 “Kaunda lashes Britain over sanctions with a “Nazi” slur’, The Times, 13 October 1987. 

0 Tel. No 41 from UK Delegation Vancouver recording discussion at the Second Executive Session 
on 14 October, 16 October 1987, (CO 105/2781, JSS 021/3 Part F). 

2! John Major, The Autobiography (London: HarperCollins, 1999), pp. 125-29. But see Robin Ren- 
wick, A Journey with Margaret Thatcher: Foreign Policy under the Iron Lady (London: Biteback 
Publishing, 2013), pp. 206-7, for a more favourable interpretation of this episode. 

» Tbid., p. 207. 
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under both Thatcher and Major until July 1995. Lynda Chalker, who had served as 
Minister for Europe and Africa since 1986, was promoted in the July 1989 reshuffle 
to succeed Chris Patten as Minister for Overseas Development, and her responsibil- 
ities for Europe and Africa were taken over by William Waldegrave, who had been 
appointed a Minister of State at the FCO in July 1988. The important role of Principal 
Private Secretary (PS), constantly at the Foreign Secretary’s side and key intermedi- 
ary with the rest of the Foreign Office and outside departments (notably No. 10), was 
held until July 1988 by Anthony Galsworthy, thereafter by Stephen Wall. There were 
two Assistant Private Secretaries (APS): Colin Budd, Lyn Parker, Robert Culshaw, 
Robert Peirce and Richard Gozney all served in this capacity over the period covered 
by this volume. 

Among senior officials, Sir Patrick Wright remained Permanent Under-Secretary 
(PUS) and Head of the Diplomatic Service throughout the period. Ewen Fergusson 
remained Deputy Under-Secretary (DUS) for Africa and the Middle East until Feb- 
ruary 1987, becoming Ambassador to France later that year. He was succeeded as 
DUS by Alan Munro, who was in turn succeeded by Roger Tomkys in March 1989. 
In November 1987 Patrick Fairweather (formerly Ambassador to Angola) succeeded 
Tony Reeve as Assistant Under-Secretary (AUS) supervising African departments. 
Kieran Prendergast remained as Head of Southern African Department (SAfD) until 
April 1989, when he was replaced by Richard Dales; he became High Commissioner 
to Zimbabwe in August of that year. Mr Dales then became head of the newly formed 
Central and Southern African Department (CSAfD) from 1990 to 1991. The position 
of Deputy Head of SAfD was held successively by Charles Humfrey, Richard Dalton 
and Geoffrey Berg. 

It will be recalled from the previous volume that the location of diplomatic activ- 
ity in South Africa alternated every year between Pretoria, the administrative capital 
(from approximately July to December) and Cape Town, where Parliament met (from 
January to June). The United Kingdom was also represented by Consulates-General 
in Johannesburg and Cape Town, and by a Consulate in Durban. On the South Afri- 
can side, the key relationship was with the Department of Foreign Affairs, headed by 
the long-serving Roelof ‘Pik’ Botha, one of the most ebullient and reform-minded 
members of the South African Government, but one whose Department was fre- 
quently sidelined by President Botha and the Ministry of Defence under General 
Magnus Malan.” According to his private assistant, Vic Zazeraj, Pik Botha got on 
well with former Foreign Secretary Lord Carrington and Malcolm Rifkind, Minister 
of State for Africa until 1986, as well as with Douglas Hurd when he became Foreign 
Secretary; but found it less easy to communicate with Sir Geoffrey Howe.” South 
Africa was represented in London by Dr Denis Worrall until 1987, when he resigned 
to fight the general election on a reform platform, and subsequently by Rae Killen. 

Since 1961, when South Africa left the Commonwealth, the United Kingdom had 
been represented by an Ambassador rather than a High Commissioner. Sir Patrick 
Moberly had served as Ambassador since October 1984 and continued to do so until 
July 1987, when his tour of duty was cut short on grounds of ill health. His replace- 
ment was Robin Renwick (Sir Robin from 1989), whose arrival marked a major 


3 John Siko, Inside South Africa’ Foreign Policy: Diplomacy in Africa from Smuts to Mbeki (Lon- 
don: I.B. Tauris, 2016), pp. 208-12. 

*4 Interview with Sue Onslow for the Commonwealth Oral History Project, 20 January 2014, https:// 
commonwealthoralhistories.org/2014/interview-with-vic-zazeraj/, pp. 8-9. 
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transition in UK-South African relations. Lord Renwick has written that he was des- 
patched to South Africa because Mrs Thatcher ‘wanted to play a more activist role 
than the embassy had been doing, having been instructed by the Foreign Office to 
keep a low profile and engage in damage limitation’.* Such instructions may have 
been issued, but the Foreign Office was usually more worried about antagonising the 
Prime Minister than the South African Government.”® In any case, the charge would 
have been resented by officials in London held back by 10 Downing Street from 
criticising the South African Government more vocally, as well as by Embassy and 
Consular officials reporting from the front lines of the anti-apartheid struggle in the 
townships.”’ It is true, however, that Sir Patrick Moberly took a limited view of the 
Embassy’s capacity to influence the South African Government, which he described 
in his valedictory despatch as ‘no more than marginal’ (No. 40). ‘For the most part,’ 
he went on, “we are primarily observers here . . . Ministers are polite but do not really 
want to hear from us.’ Sir Geoffrey Howe regarded this judgement as ‘too negative 
and detached’ (No. 40, note 3) and was as keen as Mrs Thatcher to expedite a change 
of Ambassador. 

Mr Renwick hit the ground running. In his first weeks as Ambassador he arranged 
a series of calls on key members of the Government and the Afrikaner establishment, 
as well as businessmen, journalists and parliamentarians, before going on to meet a 
wide spectrum of black leaders (for a sample, see Nos. 45-49, 51-52, 55, 57, 59-60). 
The FCO welcomed Mr Renwick’s proactive approach, as well as his willingness to 
‘challenge preconceptions and prick some illusions’ on all sides, whether white or 
black (No. 51, note 2). Sir Geoffrey Howe, who remained ‘preoccupied by the No. 
10 factor’, wanted to use his telegrams to ‘educate’ the Prime Minister ‘on the real- 
ities of South Africa’. ‘The important thing,’ Mr Renwick was told, ‘was that such 
reports should come out of the right stable namely yourself (rather than the wimp- 
ish FCO)’ (No. 76). Sir Geoffrey need not have worried. Mr Renwick, a friend of 
Charles Powell (with whom he had worked during the Lancaster House negotiations 
on Rhodesia in 1979), ensured that all of his most important telegrams were copied 
to No. 10. Robin Renwick kept up the pace over the following years, finding the right 
language (sometimes Afrikaans) to educate without antagonising South A frican audi- 
ences (No. 74); challenging senior ministers on the iniquities and absurdities of the 
system they were seeking to maintain (No. 88); and even ‘paddling round the swamp’ 
in the Okavango Delta with some of them (No. 124). Above all, he provided crucial 
encouragement for President de Klerk’s first tentative steps towards the ending of 
apartheid. (Nos. 179, 181, 183, 186, 188).”8 


Defining and presenting British policy 
Much emotional and political energy had been expended in the weeks leading up to 
the Commonwealth Review Meeting in London at the beginning of August 1986.” 


°> Renwick, Journey with Margaret Thatcher, p. 188. See also Robin Renwick, The End of Apartheid: 
Diary of a Revolution (London: Biteback Publishing, 2015), pp. 23-24. 

°6 ‘Importance of Embassy reporting. Need to convey main trends and atmosphere in both white and 
black communities. But avoid discordant notes vis-d-vis No. 10’: C.T.W. Humfrey, Talking points for 
Sir Patrick Moberly’s call on Secretary of State, 2 October 1986, FCO 105/2353, JSS 020/5 Part E. 
27 See DBPO, Challenge of Apartheid, pp. Xxviii-xxx. 

°8 Renwick, End of Apartheid, provides a vivid narrative of his time as Ambassador, based on his own 
telegrams and despatches. 

° See DBPO, Challenge of Apartheid, pp. Xxxii—xxxviii. 
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It was now time to draw breath and regroup. Mr Culshaw’s minute of 7 August 
(No. 1) marked the beginning of a prolonged reassessment of FCO policy on South 
Africa: building on what had been achieved, trying to find new ways of intensifying 
pressure on the South African Government; to avoid conflicts both with No. 10 and 
with the UK’s international partners. The task was assigned to the Policy Planning 
Staff (PPS), headed by Pauline Neville-Jones; Dr Valerie Caton, who had recently 
joined the PPS from SAfD, was tasked with writing a comprehensive study, with 
input from her former departmental colleagues. Miss Neville-Jones submitted the 
final version of Dr Caton’s paper, ‘South Africa—a longer term view’, on 19 Novem- 
ber: it was discussed at a meeting of Deputy Under-Secretaries chaired by Sir Patrick 
Wright, on 25 November.*’ Before the meeting Charles Humfrey submitted a minute 
containing key points which SAfD hoped would be highlighted in the discussion.*! 
There would be ‘no quick solution’, Mr Humfrey wrote: the West, including the UK 
had little chance of influencing the South African Government in its current mood. 
The principal weakness of Britain’s policy was not its content but its presentation. 
“We should,’ he argued, ‘adopt a more consistently critical and aggressive attitude 
towards human rights abuses, detentions, forced removals and the SAG’s reluctance 
to take the surgeon’s knife to apartheid legislation. . .. A more outspoken attitude, 
which was reflected in the South African press, might help us win back some of our 
lost credibility among the black majority.’ 

Sir Patrick Wright’s meeting agreed that presentation was the fundamental prob- 
lem, and that this was virtually insoluble in the light of Britain’s position on sanc- 
tions: ‘Ministerial assertions that HMG was fundamentally opposed to apartheid had 
so far failed to convince Third World leaders, or indeed the majority of people in 
Britain. We were also aware that, however hard HMG tried to put its case across, 
this would make little impact in Africa, where, whatever the realities, opposition to 
sanctions tended to be construed automatically as support for apartheid.’** The meet- 
ing also devoted attention to an aspect which had featured prominently in Dr Caton’s 
paper: the likelihood that growing instability in South Africa would tempt the South 
African Government to spread the violence by destabilising the Front Line States. 
This might require greater military assistance, such as had already been provided 
to Mozambique; there might also be calls for a UN or Commonwealth international 
security force to be sent to the region. There was another aspect, not addressed in 
detail in the paper: ‘the aims and activities of the Soviet Union and her surrogates 
in Southern Africa needed careful attention.’*? The meeting decided that a further 
minute on Soviet activities should be added to the paper that was submitted to Sir 
Geoffrey Howe on 28 November, and it was this last point that attracted his particular 
notice, despite a generally reassuring assessment of Soviet intentions: “He is particu- 
larly anxious about the need to take seriously the question of Soviet influence in the 
Front Line States.’*4 

For SAfD, however, it was the problem of presentation that demanded the most 
immediate attention. On 3 December Mr Prendergast wrote to a number of over- 
seas posts providing them with ‘new ammunition’ to ‘scotch the facile but damaging 


3° All references in this paragraph and the next two are to FCO 105/2353, JSS 020/5 Part E. 
3! Minute of 24 November 1986. 

2 Submission by Sir Patrick Wright covering the PPS paper, 28 November 1986. 

33 Minute by Sherard Cowper-Coles (PS to the PUS), 25 November 1986. 

34 Minute by Colin Budd, 1 December 1986. 
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assumption that opposition to general economic sanctions equates to support for 
apartheid’ (No. 19). Improved presentation, along with a ‘tough public stance likely, 
inter alia, to be popular in UK and help contain Soviet influence in FLS’, were 
among the chief policy recommendations noted by Mr Prendergast in a minute to 
the Foreign Secretary on 30 December, along with efforts to ‘improve range of con- 
tacts with blacks (ANC not sole voice of blacks)’, and ‘improve stability in region 
and minimise opportunities for Soviet interference’. This last point was powerfully 
reinforced by Tony Reeve on his return from a visit to Southern Africa in February 
1987 (No. 25). Greater economic assistance to the Front Line States, notably through 
the development of alternative transport routes, might persuade their leaders to delay 
calls for further sanctions until they had achieve a greater degree of economic inde- 
pendence from South Africa. These priorities were reiterated in the course of the year 
by Sir Geoffrey Howe (No. 33) and again by Mr Reeve (No. 35). 


Talking to the ANC (and the PAC) 

If better presentation of the British case and support for the Front Line States were 
emerging as two of the main prongs of FCO policy at the beginning of 1987, a third 
was the imperative to maintain the relationship with the ANC that had been estab- 
lished in February 1986,%° as well as to broaden contacts with other black leaders and 
organisations. It was an imperative that risked confrontation with the Prime Minister 
every step of the way. Sir Geoffrey Howe’s breakthrough meeting with Oliver Tambo 
at Chevening (his country residence) on 20 September 1986 (Nos. 9-10) had been 
preceded by Mrs Thatcher’s usual concern ‘not to be seen running after’ the ANC 
and her insistence that he see Mr Tambo not as Foreign Secretary but in his capacity 
as President of the EC Council of Ministers (No. 2). Revised guidance on contacts 
with the ANC and the rival Pan Africanist Congress (PAC) was issued on 2 January 
1987 (No. 22). In aiming to increase ‘the frequency and range of our contacts at 
official level’, the guidance gave posts “discretion to adopt a more flexible and for- 
ward approach’, particularly when ‘entertaining or accepting invitations from ANC 
representatives’. There were still limits, however: no invitations implying that the 
ANC had an official status (e.g. the Queen’s Birthday Party), and no contact with the 
ANC’s military wing. These constraints hit hardest in Lusaka, the Zambian capital, 
where High Commission staff were in daily contact with the ANC’s top leadership. 
In May 1987 Kelvin White, the High Commissioner, pointed to the ludicrous situa- 
tion whereby he could not invite Oliver Tambo to the Queen’s Birthday Party, but had 
to invite Mac Maharaj, a leading architect of the ANC’s armed struggle, as the spouse 
of a British aid worker based in the High Commission: ‘It is a pleasing irony that 
I must invite an acknowledged militant but must spurn the former ordinand [Tambo], 
who incidentally nearly finished up having Sunday breakfast with us after Sue met 
him at Communion’ (No. 34). Behind the ban, as Mr Reeve explained, was the For- 
eign Secretary’s continuing reluctance to antagonise No. 10 (Nos. 31, 36). 

By this time the FCO had taken its first tentative steps towards contact with the 
Pan Africanist Congress. Founded in 1959 as a radical breakaway from the ANC and 
led until his death in 1978 by Robert Sobukwe, the PAC differed from the ANC in 
being more racially exclusive and ‘more committed . . . to indiscriminate violence’ 
(No. 27, note 3) as well as deeply hostile to the ANC’s association with the SACP. 


3° See DBPO, Challenge of Apartheid, No. 137, and pp. xxvi-xxviii. 
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Ministers nevertheless agreed that a meeting with the PAC in London, but well away 
from the Foreign Office, would serve the policy of broadening contacts, gain a better 
understanding of the PAC’s thinking and ‘help to dilute the ANC’s claim to be heir 
apparent of the SAG’ (No 27, note 3). The significance of Mr Prendergast’s and 
Mr Humfrey’s lunch with two PAC representatives in the Tate Gallery restaurant on 
3 March 1987 lay, Mr Munro observed, ‘more in its having taken place than its sub- 
stance’ (No. 27, note 4). But despite continuing doubts about the PAC’s commitment 
to violence, its alleged Libyan connections and the possibility that it might ‘manage 
to get weapons on any scale through to young radicals in the townships’,** discreet, 
low-level and non-committal contacts were maintained in both the UK and at over- 
seas posts over the following years. 

Relations with the ANC were effectively frozen following the Vancouver CHOGM 
in October 1987, when Mrs Thatcher responded to the threat to British companies 
operating in South Africa made by Johnny Makatini, the ANC’s International Sec- 
retary, by denouncing the ANC as a terrorist organisation.*’ Mr Powell made it clear 
that while it might still be necessary to have further meetings at junior ministerial and 
official level, all such meetings must be notified to No. 10 in advance, and there was 
still no question of any meeting with Sir Geoffrey Howe in his capacity as Foreign 
Secretary (No. 71). Although occasional meetings continued to take place in Lon- 
don (No. 96), SAfD focused increasingly on Lusaka and other posts where British 
diplomats might come into contact with the ANC leadership.** In March 1988 SAfD 
followed up its January 1987 guidance by asking posts to report on the frequency 
and level of contacts and to identify the ‘coming men’ in the organisation (No. 92), 
followed by a request to ‘thicken up contacts’ (No. 122).*° The results were promis- 
ing, including meetings with Oliver Tambo and Thabo Mbeki (Nos. 118, 123, 131). 
With the ANC ‘engaged in a profound debate on strategy’ (No. 136), Mr Fairweather 
wished to go further and meet ‘not just when we want to scold the ANC, but also 
when there is a more positive message to put across’ (No. 135). The Foreign Secre- 
tary agreed, but still insisted, ‘given the sensitivities in No. 10’, on being consulted 
in advance of each contact. A successful meeting with Mendi Msimang, the ANC’s 
London chief, duly took place on 23 December 1988 (No. 141), and Mr Fairweather 
met other ANC leaders in Lusaka the following January (No. 147). 

But the Prime Minister, convinced against all the evidence that the ANC had been 
successfully marginalised, still determined not to be seen to chase after them and 
still insisting on a renunciation of violence, vetoed a meeting between Mrs Chalker 
and Thabo Mbeki in April 1989 (No. 159). At a time when much of the rest of the 
world, including the South African Government, was engaging actively with the 
organisation, the lack of British ministerial contact rankled with the ANC leadership 
(No. 168). SAfD looked to Lusaka to remedy the deficiency, again asking the High 
Commission to expand its range of contacts (Nos. 168, 172). The Kuala Lumpur 


36 Research paper on the PAC by Margaret Walawalkar (Africa Section, Research Department), 11 
March 1987 (FCO 105/2676, JSS 011/14). 

37 See p. xiv above. 

38 See Hugh Macmillan, The Lusaka Years: The ANC in Exile in Zambia 1963-1994 (Auckland Park: 
Jacana Media, 2013), pp. 209-10, for a brief but useful account of the development of UK-ANC 
relations in 1986-87. 

°° The fullest response came from Lusaka (No. 94); responses from Lusaka and other posts are sum- 
marised in No. 121. 
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CHOGM in October 1989 offered an opportunity to review the policy on ministerial 
contact. Mr Dales, supported by Sir Robin Renwick, proposed that it might be possi- 
ble to arrange a ‘brush past’ meeting between the Foreign Secretary and Thabo Mbeki 
(No. 200). This came to nothing, but an unexpected chance arose at Kuala Lumpur, 
when Mr Mbeki himself requested a meeting with Mr Major. The Prime Minister 
agreed when consulted that a meeting could take place if Mr Mbeki agreed to the 
suspension of violence; but this he was not prepared to do (and would have been 
impossible in any case).*° Mr Fairweather speculated afterwards that Mr Mbeki had 
asked for the meeting because he had nothing to lose. ‘If Mr Major had agreed, the 
ANC would have achieved a useful diplomatic success: if he refused, this could be 
presented as HMG marginalising itself.’"*! Dining with Mr Fairweather a few weeks 
later, Dr van Zyl Slabbert lamented Mrs Thatcher’s ‘grotesque’ misapprehension that 
the ANC leadership was ‘a bunch of extremists dedicated to violence. . . . The truth 
was almost the opposite’ (No. 211). In January 1990, however, after discussion with 
Sir Robin Renwick and at a time when major change in South Africa was impending, 
the Prime Minister finally agreed that ‘we were entering a critical period in which 
we would need to be able to speak firmly and at high level to the ANC. She would 
not exclude a meeting with an “external” member of the ANC if it was for evident 
operational reasons’ (No. 222). 


The last days of PW. Botha 

At the beginning of 1988 Mr Prendergast outlined policy objectives for the coming 
year in the light of a ‘reasonably successful’ Vancouver CHOGM and a substantial 
reduction in both international and domestic pressure for sanctions (No. 81). Aid to 
the front-line states would remain a major plank of policy, with a total of £45 mil- 
lion going to the Southern Africa Development Coordination Conference (SADCC)” 
alone, and this must be given the maximum publicity. For South Africa itself, the 
prospect was ‘inertia’. Little could be done apart from convincing other governments 
of ‘our good will’, making them understand the realities of sanctions and drawing 
attention to ‘our positive measures programme’. In March Mr Renwick discussed in 
detail the policy options that might have to be considered following the new round 
of repressive measures launched the previous month (No. 93). They included further 
economic sanctions (undesirable for all the familiar reasons except, perhaps, a ban 
on very high-tech computers); a ban on air links (‘gesture politics’, inconvenienc- 
ing mainly English-speaking South Africans); and the imposition of a visa regime 
(bureaucratic and costly but not greatly damaging, and a card that might be worth 
playing at the Kuala Lumpur CHOGM in 1989). The range of options considered 
at the Foreign Secretary’s meeting on South Africa on 28 March was slightly wider, 
with particular emphasis on ‘strengthen[ing] our traditional alliance with the Ger- 
mans’, but still fell back on gesture politics (‘e.g. Mr Renwick conspicuously staying 
away from celebrations in South Africa’) in the realisation that President Botha was 
‘not open to any restraining influence from outside’ (No. 101). 

The Foreign Secretary’s speech to the Royal Commonwealth Society on 17 May 
1988 (No. 107) was the most visible result of the drive to improve the presentation 


4 UKDEL Kuala Lumpur tel. No. 44, 22 October 1989 (FCO 105/3423, JSS 011/1 Part D). 
* Teleletter from Mr Fairweather to Sir R. Renwick, 25 October 1989 (ibid.). 
#” See No. 25, note 2. 
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of British policy. It had a long and troubled gestation. Sir Geoffrey had been wish- 
ing for some time to give ‘a full, cerebral and trenchant exposition of our policy 
to an informed, primarily British audience (including the press)’, and at the begin- 
ning of January 1988 Mr Renwick was asked for his advice on an early draft.*? Not 
long afterwards John Houston, the Foreign Secretary’s special adviser, questioned 
whether it was advisable to give the speech at all, since it offered ‘no new proposals 
or insights’ and might revive divisions over South Africa, especially in the Conser- 
vative Party, at a time when criticism of Government policy was on the decrease.4 
Drafting nevertheless continued up to the point at which Sir Geoffrey Howe men- 
tioned his planned speech to the Prime Minister, provoking a response that expressed 
her ‘strong reservations’: ‘A major speech on this subject carried the risk of stirring 
up further controversy about sanctions at a time when this issue was attracting a 
good deal less attention. She urged the Foreign Secretary to find another subject on 
which to speak.’ Strongly backed by SAfD and Mr Fairweather (who noted that 
‘No. 10 are deluded if they believe the sanctions issue has gone away’), the Foreign 
Secretary was undeterred. But his draft speech received detailed and drastic criticism 
from No. 10 right up to the day of delivery, all intended to give what Mrs Thatcher 
regarded as a more balanced picture of the South African question.*’ Ironically, many 
of her objections (to, for example, the sheer inefficiency of the apartheid state) were 
to suggestions made by Mr Renwick: ones he had offered the Prime Minister herself 
only a few months earlier (No. 74). To the relief of Sir Patrick Wright, who was on 
the front line of an increasingly press-fuelled confrontation between Mrs Thatcher 
and Sir Geoffrey Howe, enough changes were made to earn a public endorsement of 
the speech by the Prime Minister. 

Amid growing signs that President Botha was impervious to reasoned argument, 
policy focused increasingly on a single but still challenging aim: the release of Nel- 
son Mandela. This was among the chief points agreed when Mr Renwick met the 
Prime Minister in June 1988 and delivered by Mr Renwick to Foreign Minister 
Pik Botha the following month (Nos. 109, 112). It was reiterated forcefully by Mrs 
Thatcher when she wrote to President Botha at the end of July, prompting a typically 
truculent response (Nos. 116, 119). Mr Mandela’s illness and his transfer first to 
Tygerberg Hospital and later to the Constantiaberg Clinic in August and September 
1988 provided new opportunities for pressure. Mr Renwick urged Justice Minister 
Coetsee not to return Mr Mandela to prison (Nos. 126, 129) and was eventually able 
to report in November that he would be transferred to ‘suitable, comfortable and 
secure living accommodation’: ‘In other words Mandela will be transferred to a form 
of house arrest’ (No. 134). This was still far from the desired outcome. In December 
Mr Renwick identified two priorities for the coming year. One was to hold the South 
Africans to the recently concluded agreement on Angola and Namibia; the other was 
‘to step up the pressure on Mandela until he is released’ (No. 139). 


8 Tel. No. 10 to Pretoria, 7 January 1988 (FCO 105/3143, JSS 020/7 Part A). 

“4 Minute of 19 January (ibid.). 

4 Letter from Mr Powell (No. 10) to Mr Galsworthy, 14 April 1988 (FCO 105/3144, JSS 020/7 
Part B). 

4° Marginal comment on a minute by Mr Prendergast of 22 April 1988 (ibid.). 

*’ Letters from Mr Powell (No. 10) to Mr Galsworthy, 12 and 14 May (ibid.) and 17 May (FCO 
105/3145, JSS 020/7 Part C). 

48 Patrick Wright, Behind Diplomatic Lines: Relations with Ministers (London: Biteback, 2018), 
diary entries for 12, 16 and 17 May 1988, pp. 98-100. 
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From P.W. Botha to F:'W. de Klerk 

The agreement on Angola and Namibia of 22 December 1988 and the stroke suffered 
by President Botha on 18 January 1989 marked the beginning of the end for the apart- 
heid regime. The two events transformed the situation: the first internationally by 
removing the existential threat of communist subversion; the second domestically by 
opening up the prospect of radical reform. That was not how it looked initially. F.W. 
de Klerk, President Botha’s successor as National Party leader, had been a strong 
defender of the apartheid system and the reforms introduced in the 1980s;*° while the 
President’s stubborn refusal to relinquish office condemned the country to several 
months of political uncertainty before de Klerk succeeded him as State President in 
August 1989 and was given a firm mandate by the general election that followed on 
6 September. 

Writing to Sir Robin Renwick about policy options for 1989, Mr Fairweather 
thought there was little prospect of an early return to reform until the political scene 
had stabilised, although there were signs of a recognition on the part of the UK’s 
critics that ‘our principled opposition to sanctions does not mean we support apart- 
heid’ (No. 156); and signs also that fundamental changes in South African society 
were under way. In these circumstances, the main priority was to ‘influence the next 
State President once he is in a position to resume the reform process. We have in the 
Prime Minister a heavy weapon, so to speak, for that purpose. The trick will be to 
time her intervention for maximum effect’ (ibid.). In fact Mrs Thatcher had decided 
from the outset that Mr de Klerk was President Botha’s most likely successor, and 
that she should bring her influence to bear on him as quickly as possible (No. 151). 
It was a matter of some delicacy, since there were other potential candidates for the 
post, and it soon became clear that President Botha was not prepared to leave office 
without a fight (Nos. 153, 157). Nevertheless, the way was eventually cleared for 
a successful first meeting between the Prime Minister and Mr de Klerk on 23 June 
(No. 165).*° During that meeting Mrs Thatcher made the need for meaningful reform 
and the release of Nelson Mandela unmistakably clear. A report from Sir Robin Ren- 
wick shortly afterwards indicated that the South African Government was still con- 
templating only ‘an acceleration in the erosion of apartheid but not its abolition . . . 
an accelerated version of gradualist reform’ (No. 166). The FCO still felt obliged to 
censure the South African Government for its renewal of the state of emergency and 
other repressive acts, while doing nothing to halt the growing inter-communal vio- 
lence in KwaZulu/Natal (No. 164). 

Yet Mr de Klerk undoubtedly had more far-reaching moves in mind and was using 
his ‘internship’ as leader to pave the way.*' Immediately after the 6 September elec- 
tions, however, he was faced with a popular challenge that would determine the fate 
of his reform efforts and possibly his Presidency, when Archbishop Tutu called for 
a mass demonstration on 13 September to protest against recent police brutality in 
Cape Town, which had led to over twenty deaths (Nos. 179, 192). Sir Robin Ren- 
wick’s was one of the strongest voices urging President de Klerk to take the risk 
of allowing the demonstration to go ahead (No. 181). When thirty thousand peo- 
ple paraded peacefully through the streets of Cape Town, the gamble had paid off. 
Mrs Thatcher lost no time in urging further change, especially with the forthcoming 


# Giliomee, Last Afrikaner Leaders, pp. 282-90. 
°° De Klerk, Last Trek, pp. 140-41. See also p. xiv above. 
5! Giliomee, Last Afrikaner Leaders, pp. 292-94. 
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CHOGM at Kuala Lumpur in mind (No. 185). After further prompting (Nos. 187, 
195-196, 198), President de Klerk finally telephoned the Prime Minister to tell her 
that all remaining prisoners apart from Nelson Mandela, including Walter Sisulu and 
Oscar Mpetha,°” would be released on 11 October (No. 199). 


The release of Nelson Mandela 

By the middle of November 1989 there were already indications that Nelson Man- 
dela would be released early in the New Year, and Charles Powell asked the FCO to 
start making contingency plans (No. 210). The FCO’s initial response was cautious. 
Despite a promising first meeting between President de Klerk and Mr Mandela on 
13 December, the South African Government was still divided on the way forward 
(Nos. 213-14), and Mr Mandela himself was thought to be ‘not looking for very early 
release’ (No. 214). Any relaxation of pressure on South Africa must be coordinated 
with the UK’s international partners and must be linked to fulfilment of the ‘nego- 
tiating concept’ put forward by the Commonwealth Eminent Persons Group (EPG) 
in 1986.*3 However, ‘Many other Western Governments [were] reluctant to face up 
to the need to relax measures in those circumstances’, and there were relatively few 
measures that the UK could rescind unilaterally (ibid.). The Prime Minister wanted 
a more positive response, focusing on removing the bans on new investment and the 
promotion of tourism, and ending the policy of discouraging cultural and scientific 
contacts (No. 215). In reply to her request for ‘a good and prompt statement’ and ‘a 
list of possible steps in rough order of priority’ (ibid.), the FCO started work shortly 
before Christmas on a draft statement and a ‘game plan’ for Mr Mandela’s release 
(No. 217). This was also part of the preparation for an Office Meeting on the after- 
noon of 9 January 1990, at which Sir Robin Renwick would be present (No. 222). 
The Prime Minister met Sir Robin that morning and confirmed that, although she was 
keen to make positive changes as soon as possible, ‘she was content with a step-by- 
step process of rescinding measures, while encouraging other Governments to follow 
suit’ (No. 220). She would be happy to see President de Klerk if he visited Europe 
in the spring, and Nelson Mandela after he was released; she might also visit South 
Africa herself, but ‘She would not want to rush in, appearing to claim credit for his 
release’ (ibid.). 

The FCO sent the final version of its game plan to No. 10 on 12 January (No. 223). 
It followed closely the conclusions of the 9 January Office Meeting, suggesting a 
stage by stage response to each new South African reform measure, from the release 
of Nelson Mandela, via an offer to meet the EPG conditions, to the actual fulfil- 
ment of those conditions. Each stage should be greeted with an appropriate practical 
response, involving the successive dismantlement of voluntary and legal (i.e. EC) 
sanctions, and couched always in positive language: ‘A positive statement sends the 
right signal to South Africa without getting us into arguments about legal obligations, 
etc.’ (ibid.). Another objective had now emerged, beyond the ending of apartheid: 
that of securing South African adherence to the Nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty 
(NPT) and the dismantlement of South Africa’s nuclear arsenal, which would be ‘a 
major prize’ (ibid.) There should be close cooperation with the Americans, the Ger- 
mans and the EC. Both President de Klerk and Mr Mandela should be invited to meet 


» For earlier efforts on behalf of Mr Mpetha, see DBPO, Challenge of Apartheid, p. xxi and No. 60. 
3 See DBPO, Challenge of Apartheid, Ch. Il, passim. 
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the Prime Minister following the latter’s release. The Prime Minister was broadly sat- 
isfied with this programme, although she wanted much more explicit encouragement 
of cultural, scientific and academic contacts, and stronger language on the removal 
of sanctions (No. 224). 

In South Africa, meanwhile, President de Klerk was preparing the ground for the 
speech he was to make at the opening of Parliament on 2 February: on the one hand 
saying that he would not repeat the mistake made by President Botha in his ‘Rubicon’ 
speech of August 1985, ‘which had disappointed everybody’, on the other warning 
that “he could not achieve miracles’ (No. 227). Sir Robin Renwick was also trying 
to ‘keep expectations realistic’ about the speech: the President might end restrictions 
on the UDF but not unban the ANC; he might indicate that Mandela’s release was 
imminent, but not necessarily announce it immediately (No. 228). In fact the speech 
exceeded almost all expectations, announcing not only the release of Nelson Mandela 
(at a date still unspecified) but also the unbanning of the ANC and PAC, the removal 
of restrictions on the SACP, the relaxation of emergency legislation and the release of 
further political prisoners (Nos. 229-230). At No. 10, Mr Powell immediately seized 
the opportunity ‘to galvanize the Foreign Office into taking steps to start the process 
of rolling back measures against South Africa’ (No. 232). In the light of his message 
to the Prime Minister (No. 231), anything less than an announcement about lifting the 
voluntary ban on new investment would be a bitter disappointment to President de 
Klerk. In fact the FCO was by no means reluctant to take this step (No. 233, note 1), 
though it warned that the Foreign Secretary would receive little support when he 
raised it at the meeting of EC foreign ministers in Dublin on 20 February (No. 235). 

Nelson Mandela was finally released on 11 February 1990. His dramatic walk 
from the gates of Victor Verster Prison, hand in hand with Winnie, captured the 
world’s imagination. It was followed by chaotic scenes in the streets of Cape Town 
and a speech from the City Hall which disappointed many with its orthodox recita- 
tion of hard-line ANC doctrines (No. 238).*° Subsequent speeches and meetings with 
Mr Mandela were far more reassuring, though he left his listeners in no doubt of his 
loyalty to the ANC (Nos. 240, 242-243, 245). ‘Mandela is a man of much higher 
calibre than any of his colleagues’, Sir Robin Renwick concluded, ‘and he clearly 
does want to try to play a statesman-like role’ (No. 243). On sanctions, however, 
Mr Mandela was adamant: they must be maintained until apartheid had been fully 
dismantled—a view shared with South A frica’s critics worldwide, including the Labour 
opposition in the UK (No. 241). Mrs Thatcher was equally convinced that something 
should be done to reward President de Klerk for the momentous steps he had taken, 
and declared publicly that the UK would seek to end the voluntary ban on new invest- 
ment as quickly as possible (No. 237). Mr Hurd’s discussions with his EC colleagues 
in Dublin were predictably unproductive: ‘No consensus was reached, and our only 
supporter was Portugal’ (No. 244). The UK then went ahead alone and rescinded the 
guidance discouraging British firms from investing in South Africa. There was much 
to be said on both sides of the argument. President de Klerk deserved encouragement. 
But the release of Nelson Mandela was only a first step, and no one could tell how 
long it would take to dismantle apartheid or what the final settlement might look 
like. As recently as 9 January 1990, Sir Robin Renwick had advised that ‘De Klerk 
was not proposing to transfer power: such a process might take 20 years or more’ 


54 See ibid., Nos. 47, 49, 51. 
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(No. 222). No one could foresee that by 1994 de Klerk, the master tactician, would 
have been comprehensively outmanoeuvred by the ANC. 


Mr Mandela and Mrs Thatcher 

Following his release, Nelson Mandela embarked on a series of overseas visits. First 
came some of the countries most closely associated with the ANC’s cause, including 
Zambia, Zimbabwe, newly-independent Namibia, Algeria and Sweden. London came 
next; but Mr Mandela declined an invitation to meet Mrs Thatcher, instead meeting 
old ANC colleagues and Sonny Ramphal, the Commonwealth Secretary-General 
and, on 16 April, attending the huge Free South Africa concert at Wembley Stadium. 
His speech on that occasion, once again following predictable ANC lines, annoyed 
the British Government, and Mr Hurd in particular (No. 246, note 4). In June 
Mr Mandela was in Britain again, this time meeting Oliver Tambo in Kent, before 
leaving for Canada and the United States. Although a meeting with the Prime Min- 
ister had already been fixed for 4 July, he hoped to see her on this occasion in order 
to brief her before the forthcoming meeting of the European Council in Dublin. This 
proved impossible to arrange in the short time available, but they had a long tele- 
phone conversation in the early morning of 17 June (No. 247). The conversation 
proved entirely amicable—Mr Mandela was touched by Mrs Thatcher’s concern for 
his health—but there was little meeting of minds. He urged her ‘not to press other 
Governments to lift sanctions before he had been able to discuss the situation more 
fully with her’; she made clear ‘her strong views on the armed struggle and on sanc- 
tions’. Afterwards Mrs Thatcher told Charles Powell that ‘she was a bit disappointed 
with Mandela, who seemed to have rather a closed mind’ No. 247). 

Sir Robin Renwick made sure Mr Mandela was well prepared for his meeting with 
the Prime Minister on 4 July (No. 250). ‘I suggested that we should have a rehearsal 
for the meeting. “You can be Mandela,” I said, “and I’ll be Mrs Thatcher.” . . . There 
followed an exchange punctuated by much laughter on both sides.’*’ He also briefed 
London on Mr Mandela’s ideas and personality (‘He is not as intelligent as Mugabe, 
but a great deal nicer’), and the current state of negotiations between the Government 
and the ANC (Nos. 248-249). Sir Robin realised that, having practised ‘his classic 
strategy of seeking to co-opt me, just as he had his warder in jail and the justice min- 
ister .. . his next target for co-option was more ambitious. It was in fact the Prime 
Minister.’** Having been asked by Sir Robin to allow Mr Mandela to speak without 
interruption for at least half an hour, since he had waited 27 years to tell his story, Mrs 
Thatcher listened to Mr Mandela for over 50 minutes (‘possibly a record’, Mr Powell 
remarked). The Prime Minister was solicitous for his health—it was a cold, rainy 
day and he was suffering from a mild case of pneumonia—and was ‘impressed by 
his courtliness and obvious sincerity’. There was still no meeting of minds on many 
of the essential issues, not least sanctions. ‘I could not make the slightest headway 
with her on the question of sanctions’, Mandela wrote later.* But there was certainly 
respect on both sides: the former prisoner’s strategy had worked. 


%6 Giliomee, Last Afrikaner Leaders, pp. 411-13. 
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By the time the two leaders met again their positions had been reversed. Mrs 
Thatcher’s much-discussed and much-delayed visit to South Africa did not take place 
until May 1991, towards the end of Sir Robin Renwick’s term as Ambassador and six 
months after her deposition as Prime Minister by her cabinet colleagues.® During the 
visit, which took place at President de Klerk’s invitation, she was awarded the Order 
of Good Hope and met her old friend Chief Buthelezi.*’ There was no meeting with 
Nelson Mandela: the ANC’s hostility to Mrs Thatcher made sure of that. But after 
he became President, Mr Mandela made a point of calling on Mrs Thatcher with his 
(third) wife Gracia Machel on his visits to London. They also met when she spent 
Christmas with her son Mark at his home in South Africa.” 


Conclusion 

‘The recent clampdown on peaceful opposition is bad news. But SA “won’t change 
overnight”, he intones. We just have to soldier on.’ This is Sir Geoffrey Howe talking 
to the journalist Hugo Young in February 1988.° ‘Soldiering on’ was the leitmotif of 
the Foreign Office’s policy towards South Africa during the apartheid era. With no 
expectation of rapid change, it was a policy of keeping the South African Govern- 
ment up to the mark, through persuasion or pressure as required; building contacts 
with the black opposition; and ameliorating the excesses of apartheid through direct 
support for black communities—all the while seeking to preserve essential British 
economic interests, pacify the domestic anti-apartheid movement and keep in step, 
as far as possible, with the UK’s international partners. The Prime Minister both 
helped and hampered these efforts. Her uniquely close relationship with President 
Botha made her at times the only voice of restraint he would listen to. She was, as 
Sir Geoffrey Howe pointed out, ‘the only person in the Western world who has a 
public in SA... . She had a clear view, which she had stated. Everyone knew where 
she stood.’™ On the other hand, her strident opposition to sanctions alienated much 
of the international community and made British policy look less enlightened and 
constructive than it actually was. Mrs Thatcher dismissed anti-apartheid rhetoric as 
mere posturing or hypocrisy, but some posturing was still needed; and the UK could 
have done with a little more of it at times. 

A qualitative change came about from the middle of 1987 onwards. This had much 
to do with the personality and actions of Britain’s new Ambassador, Robin Renwick. 
His most successful predecessors had been robust individuals, able to hold their own 
with hard-bitten Afrikaner politicians. Sir Ewen Fergusson had made a point of attend- 
ing provincial rugby matches (not international ones, which were out of bounds), 
where he knew he would encounter members of the Afrikaner establishment;® Sir 
John Leahy, his immediate predecessor, was cast in a similar mould.® Robin Renwick 


© Renwick, End of Apartheid, pp. 166-67. 
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achieved this—and more—through charm and tenacity; by talking to everyone worth 
talking to, whatever their race or political persuasion, by encouraging his staff to do 
the same and by giving them credit when they performed well (Nos. 63, 110). In the 
last resort, however, there was a limit to the extent to which external forces could 
bring about decisive change in South Africa. The impetus for change had to come 
from South Africans themselves—specifically from the Afrikaner community. Until 
the late 1980s such an abdication of power seemed inconceivable. Then, in the first 
half of the 1990s, 


Afrikaners did what few expected: they accepted majority rule without having 
suffered a defeat at the hands of the subjugated population. . . . There is no other 
example in recorded history of such a surrender of power without defeat.® 


Ostracism and sanctions, protests and persuasion all played their part. Apartheid 
was bankrupt as a system: defeated by its own internal contradictions as well as by 
decades of internal resistance and international isolation. But the Afrikaner leader- 
ship had also come to realise that apartheid was morally indefensible. Apartheid, the 
Afrikaner business magnate Anton Rupert wrote to P.W. Botha in 1986, ‘is crucifying 
us, is destroying our language; it is degrading for a once heroic nation to be the lepers 
of the world’. The end of apartheid allowed white South Africans to return to the 
world: British diplomacy helped to make that happen. 


Editorial notes 

In accordance with the Parliamentary announcement cited in the Introduction to 
Series III, the Editor has had the customary freedom in the selection and arrangement 
of documents, including full access to all classes of documentation. There have, how- 
ever, been two instances where it has been necessary for reasons of national security 
to excise a passage from a selected document (No. 24, note 2, and No. 186). These 
omissions are indicated with square brackets and an appropriate footnote reference. 

The main sources of documentation in this volume have been the records of the 
Foreign and Commonwealth Office held by the Knowledge Management Depart- 
ment (KMD) at the FCO pending their transfer to The National Archives (TNA) and 
those of the Cabinet and the Prime Minister, some of which are already available at 
TNA while others remain in the care of the Cabinet Office prior to transfer. For FCO 
documents already transferred to TNA, or due to be transferred at the time of publi- 
cation, both TNA and the original FCO file references are given. A small number of 
documents relating to the Commonwealth Heads of Government Meeting (CHOGM) 
in Kuala Lumpur in October 1989 were not selected for permanent preservation at 
TNA on the assumption that copies from the originating department, the Common- 
wealth Relations Department, would have been preserved: for these, only the rele- 
vant FCO references are given. TNA references are given for Cabinet Conclusions 
(CAB) and for the Prime Ministerial papers (PREM) that were available at TNA at 
the time of publication: for the former this includes all Cabinet meetings; for the lat- 
ter, all documents apart from two files covering the periods January-March 1989 and 
March-June 1990. These are given their original part numbers. Our general practice 
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is to provide the file reference given by the originating department, but in instances 
where this has not been possible we provide that given by the receiving department. 
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following South African elections: he favoured 
a ‘more critical tone of voice’ towards SAG and 
increased contacts with ANC. 


Letter to Mr Reeve in response to No. 31: 
expresses frustration at constraints imposed on 
contacts with the ANC. 
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NAME 


MR REEVE 
AUS 


TO MR WHITE 
Lusaka 


MRS THATCHER 
Prime Minister 


SIR P. MOBERLY 
Pretoria 
Tel. No. 121 


SIR P. MOBERLY 
Pretoria 
Tel. No. 122 


SIR P. MOBERLY 
Pretoria 


MR RENWICK 
HMA-designate, 
Pretoria 


MR WHITE 
Lusaka 


TO MRS 
THATCHER 
Prime Minister 


MR MUNRO 
DUS 


MR RENWICK 
Cape Town 
Tel. No. 338 


MR RENWICK 
Cape Town 
Tel. No. 352 


MR RENWICK 
Cape Town 


DATE 


19 June 


22 June 


24 June 


10 July 


10 July 


10 July 


13 July 


15 July 


16 July 


21 July 


30 July 


7 Aug. 


25 Aug. 


Document summaries 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Minute to Mr Prendergast on policy options for the 
next few months: we should balance the negative 
effect of UK opposition to sanctions with tougher 
criticism of SAG, further ministerial contacts with 
ANC and assistance to Front Line States. 


Reply to No. 34 explaining differing views of the 
PM and Sir G. Howe on contacts with ANC. 


Letter to President Botha explaining discussion of 
South Africa at EC Venice Summit. 


SAG’s ‘strategy of firm repression and cautious 
reform’ reinforced by electoral success “but will 
not resolve basic problems’. 


Black politics after the white election. 


Valedictory despatch (regarded by Sir G. Howe as 
“too negative and detached’). 


Minute to Mr Galsworthy recording a meeting 
with the PM in which the latter concluded ‘that 
there was no present prospect of political progress’ 
in South Africa. 


Letter to Mr Prendergast recording a wide-ranging 
conversation with Mr Makatini on prospects for 
change in South Africa and ANC strategy in the 
run-up to the Vancouver CHOGM. 


Minute from Sir G. Howe recommending support 
for a Dutch draft declaration on South Africa to 
demonstrate the UK’s continuing commitment to 
change in South Africa. 


Minute to Mr Prendergast commenting on No. 42. 
ANC recognition of the inevitability of the long 
haul means that the onus will be on the UK to take 
some initiatives for change. 


First call on Pik Botha: a friendly conversation in 
which the UK position was stated firmly. 


First meeting with President Botha, who 
expressed his appreciation of the PM’s efforts and 
“swallowed hard’ but registered the point about 
the unacceptability of foreign raids by the SADF. 


Letter to Mr Prendergast recording a meeting with 
Professor de Lange, head of the Broederbond: 
thoughtful, wide-ranging. 
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NAME 


MR RENWICK 
Cape Town 
Tel. No. 397 


MR RENWICK 
Cape Town 
Tel. No. 403 


TO MRS 
THATCHER 
Prime Minister 


MR RENWICK 
Cape Town 


MR RENWICK 
Cape Town 
Tel. No. 416 


MISS SOLESBY 
Cape Town 


MR MUNRO 
DUS 


MR RENWICK 
Cape Town 
Tel. No. 433 


SIR P. CRADOCK 


Foreign Policy 


Adviser to the PM 


MR RENWICK 
Cape Town 
Tel. No. 442 


MR WHITE 
Lusaka 


MR RENWICK 
Cape Town 
Tel. No. 447 


MR RENWICK 
Cape Town 


DATE 


26 Aug. 


28 Aug. 


28 Aug. 


2 Sept. 


3 Sept. 


10 Sept. 


11 Sept. 


14 Sept. 


15 Sept. 


21 Sept. 


22 Sept. 


23 Sept. 


23 Sept. 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Meeting with Reserve Bank Governor de Kock: 
performance of South African economy has 
improved, but insufficient to keep pace with 
population growth. Need for political reform 
imperative. 


Meeting with General Malan, Minister of Defence, 
who had received and understood the message 
about UK disapproval of cross-border raids. 


Minute from Sir G. Howe: ‘Southern Africa at 
CHOGM.”’. We start from a better position than in 
1985 but must still expect difficulties. Proposes a 
handling strategy. 


Letter to Mr Prendergast reporting meetings with 
radical black leaders: an ‘opportunity to challenge 
preconceptions and prick some illusions’. 


Meeting with Stoffel van der Merwe, Deputy 
Minister for Constitutional Development, who 
acknowledged the difficulty of bringing credible 
black leaders into the negotiating process. 


Letter to Mr Prendergast: farewell thoughts on 
leaving South Africa. 


Letter to Mr Renwick expressing admiration for 
the effective use he has made of his introductory 
meetings with South African leaders. 


Meeting with F.W. de Klerk: tough-minded but 
committed to reform; the most likely successor to 
P.W. Botha. 


Minute to Mr Powell (No. 10) recording a talk with 
Mr Gavin Relly of the Anglo-American Corporation: 
on the whole he was ‘mildly optimistic’. 


Meeting with Chief Buthelezi, who will not 
participate in proposed National Council unless 
Mandela is released. 


Minute to Dr Carter and Mr Hardie: Mr Makatini 
will probably represent the ANC at Vancouver 
CHOGM. 


Meeting with Chris Heunis, Minister of 
Constitutional Development: ‘no fresh thinking’. 


Letter to Mr Prendergast on meetings with black 
activists, including Archie Gumede and Albertina 
Sisulu, on prospects for reform and release of 
political prisoners. 
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NAME 


MR RENWICK 
Cape Town 


MR RENWICK 
Cape Town 


MR RENWICK 
Cape Town 


MR RENWICK 
Cape Town 
Tel. No. 456 


MR RENWICK 
Cape Town 
Tel. No. 462 


MR RENWICK 
Cape Town 
Tel. No. 465 


MR RENWICK 
Cape Town 
Tel. No. 469 


MR RENWICK 
Cape Town 
Tel. No. 473 


MR RENWICK 
Cape Town 
Tel. No. 474 


MR RENWICK 
Cape Town 


MR POWELL 
10 Downing Street 
TO 


MR POWELL 
10 Downing Street 


MR RENWICK 
Pretoria 
Tel. No. 218 


MR RENWICK 
Pretoria 


TO MR POWELL 
10 Downing Street 


DATE 


25 Sept. 


28 Sept. 


29 Sept. 


1 Oct. 


6 Oct. 


7 Oct. 


8 Oct. 


8 Oct. 


8 Oct. 


20 Oct. 


26 Oct. 


30 Oct. 


10 Nov. 


20 Nov. 


8 Dec. 


Document summaries 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Letter to Mr Prendergast on SAG efforts to 
improve conditions in black townships. 


Teleletter to Mr Munro in advance of CHOGM 
on achievements of, and prospects for, reform 
process in South Africa, 


Comments on Miss Solesby’s farewell thoughts 
in No. 53. 


Conversation with Kobie Coetsee, Justice 
Minister, on prospects for release of Govan Mbeki 
and other prisoners. 


Reform of Group Areas Act will proceed at a 
laborious pace. 


Pre-CHOGM discussion about sanctions and 
positive measures with Archbishop Tutu. 


Helen Suzman and other leading white opponents 
of the SAG argue that sanctions are counter- 
productive and ineffective. 


Pre-CHOGM assessment of South African 
political scene: the process of change will be 
protracted. 


Pik Botha discusses the prospects for reform. 


Teleletter to Mr Reeve reporting a conversation 
with Neil van Heerden, who expressed appreciation 
for the UK stand at Vancouver CHOGM, but 
realised that further change was needed. 


Letter to Mr Parker summarising the position on 
ministerial contacts with the ANC following the 
PM’s remarks on that organisation at CHOGM. 


Letter to Mr Parker: the PM thinks that President 
Botha should simply be told that ‘he makes our 
task very difficult if he does nothing’. 


Release of Govan Mbeki handled more skilfully 
than usual by SAG, but prospects for release of 
Mandela remain remote. 


Letter to Mr Powell (No. 10) offering points on 
South Africa for use in the PM’s speeches. 


Letter from Mr Parker: Mr Renwick has conveyed 
to President Botha the PM’s message in No. 72. 
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NAME 


TO MR RENWICK 
Pretoria 


MR RENWICK 
Pretoria 
Tel. No. 299 


MR RENWICK 
Pretoria 
Tel. No. 300 


MRS THATCHER 
Prime Minister 


MR RENWICK 
Cape Town 
Tel. No. 4 


MR PRENDERGAST 
SAfD 


PRESIDENT BOTHA 


MR POWELL 10 
Downing Street 


MR RENWICK 
Cape Town 
Tel. No. 44 


TO MR RENWICK 
Pretoria 


MRS THATCHER 
Prime Minister 


DATE 


18 Dec. 


31 Dec. 


31 Dec. 


1988 


18 Jan. 


20 Jan. 


8 Feb. 


11 Feb. 


19 Feb. 


24 Feb. 


24 Feb. 


25 Feb. 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Teleletter from Mr Prendergast conveying Sir G. 
Howe’s wish that the PM should ‘see telegrams 
over your signature . . . helping to educate her on 
the realities of South Africa’. 


Assessment of South African politics: SAG 
preoccupied with challenge from the right; unrest 
contained; ‘reform on the back burner’. 


Implications for UK policy of likelihood of 
little further reform under President Botha: continue 
to make clear that ‘our opposition to sanctions is 
matched by a total opposition to apartheid’. 


CHAPTER II 


Letter to President Botha passing on impressions 
from discussions with Presidents of Kenya and 
Nigeria. She was impressed by their realism: 
SAG should encourage them by making further 
progress with reform. 


In a cordial meeting, he handed over text of No. 
79 to President Botha, who was fit, vigorous and 
showed no intention of retiring. 


Letter to all posts bringing them up to date with 
FCO thinking on South Africa and presentation of 
UK policy. 


Letter to Mrs Thatcher in reply to No. 79. 


Letter to Mr Parker recording the PM’s response to 
No. 82: ‘She wanted to be frank. President Botha’s 
message did not address the heart of the matter.’ 


Further repressive measures by SAG: ‘It is 
impossible to see how the suppression of non- 
violent political activity can contribute to peaceful 
reform.’ 


Teleletter from Mr Fairweather thanking him for 
his ‘characteristically crisp and concise Annual 
Review’ and reflecting on prospects for 1988. 


Reply to No. 82 expressing disappointment at the 
lack of progress with reform in South Africa. 
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NAME 


MR RENWICK 
Cape Town 


MR RENWICK 
Cape Town 
Tel. No. 63 


MR RENWICK 
Cape Town 
Tel. No. 72 


PRESIDENT BOTHA 


MR RENWICK 
Cape Town 
Tel. No. 76 


TO MR CARTER 
Lusaka 


MR RENWICK 
Cape Town 


MR HARDIE 
Lusaka 


MR RENWICK 
Cape Town 
Tel. No. 82 


TO MR WILLSON 
Lusaka 
Tel. No. 67 


MR POWELL 
10 Downing Street 


MR POWELL 
10 Downing Street 


MR RENWICK 
Cape Town 


DATE 


26 Feb. 


2 Mar. 


4 Mar. 


7 Mar. 


8 Mar. 


8 Mar. 


10 Mar. 


11 Mar. 


14 Mar. 


17 Mar. 


17 Mar. 


17 Mar. 


18 Mar. 


Document summaries 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Teleletter to Mr Pocock (Washington): SAG 
arguments in favour of latest restrictions are ‘pure 
propaganda, not to say hogwash’. 


Dinner with F. W. de Klerk and leading businessmen: 
SAG preoccupied with the threat from the right and 
therefore choosing repression over reform. 


Talk with Mr van Heerden, who did not attempt 
to defend recent actions beyond making clear that 
they had been decided on by State President for 
domestic political purposes. 


Letter to Mrs Thatcher defending recent repressive 
measures. 


Meeting with President Botha: better than 
expected, although the President was in poor 
physical shape. 


Teleletter from Mr Dalton requesting information 
on contacts with ANC, including identifying 
‘coming men’ in the organisation. 


Letter to Mr Fairweather on UK policy options 
if SAG continues on an increasingly repressive 
course. 


Reply to No. 92 giving details of contacts with 
ANC and comments on ‘coming men’. 


President Botha has turned down appeals for 
clemency on behalf of the Sharpeville Six, who 
are likely to be executed later this week. 


Meeting between Mr Prendergast and Mr Mendi 
Msimang, the new head of the ANC’s London 
office. 


Letter to Mr Parker: the PM reluctantly agrees to 
pass on an ANC offer to exchange South African 
prisoners for the Sharpeville Six. 


Letter to Mr Galsworthy reporting a conversation 
in which the PM and Sir G. Howe discussed 
ministerial contacts with the ANC and Angola. 


Teleletter to Mr Prendergast on the need to get 
across to the ANC the message that bomb attacks 
are self-defeating. 
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NAME 


MR PRENDERGAST 


SAfD 


MR PARKER 
APS to Sir G. Howe 


MR RENWICK 
Cape Town 
Tel. No. 120 


MR RENWICK 
Cape Town 
Tel. No. 135 


MR RENWICK 
Cape Town 
Tel. No. 138 


MR RENWICK 
Cape Town 
Tel. No. 150 


MRS THATCHER 
Prime Minister 


CENTRAL OFFICE 


OF INFORMATION 


Tel. No. Retract 15 


MR CRAWFORD 
Pretoria 


MR POWELL 
10 Downing Street 


MR RENWICK 
Cape Town 


MR POWELL 
10 Downing Street 


MR RENWICK 
Pretoria 
Tel. No. 136 


DATE 


24 Mar. 


28 Mar. 


8 Apr. 


21 Apr. 


22 Apr. 


2 May 


9 May 


19 May 


19 May 


9 June 


28 June 


12 July 


19 July 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Minute to Mr Fairweather recording impressions 
of a recent visit to South Africa and Zimbabwe. 


Minute to Mr Prendergast recording conclusions 
of a meeting on South Africa held by Sir G. 
Howe: more active measures needed in response 
to hardening of SAG policy. 


No reliance can be placed on SAG denial of 
responsibility for recent attempts on the lives of 
ANC leaders overseas. 


President Botha presents new constitutional 
proposals, including possibility of direct black 
participation in government. 


Comments on No. 103. President Botha’s 
proposals will lose white votes but will be 
distrusted by blacks. 


Chief Buthelezi and other black leaders recognise 
President Botha’s courageous step but still insist 
on black representation in Parliament. 


Letter to President Botha congratulating him on 
recent reform proposals. 


Key extracts from a speech on South Africa given 
by Sir G. Howe to the Royal Commonwealth 
Society on 17 May. 


Minute to Mr James and Mr Renwick recording 
‘a pretty withering encounter with Dr Mamphela 
Ramphele’. 


Letter to Mr Parker recording a talk between the 
PM and Mr Renwick, who was asked to take back 
an oral message to President Botha urging the 
need for progress, with particular emphasis on the 
release of Mr Mandela. 


Letter to Mr Prendergast enclosing a report 
by Mr Roy Reeve on black politics in 
Johannesburg: ‘The only consolation is that 
some day, somehow, the picture will change. 
I would like to see it.’ 


Letter to Mr Parker reporting a meeting between 
the PM and Miss Joyce Mokhesi, sister of one of 
the Sharpeville Six. 


The oral message from the PM to President 
Botha was delivered today to Pik Botha, who was 
grateful to receive it. 
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192 


193 


195 
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114 


115 


116 


117 
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119 


120 


121 


122 


123 


124 


125 


126 


NAME 


MR POWELL 
10 Downing Street 


MR RENWICK 
Pretoria 
Tel. No. 145 


MR POWELL 
10 Downing Street 


MRS THATCHER 
Prime Minister 


TO MR WILLSON 
Lusaka 
Tel. No. 208 


MR WILLSON 
Lusaka 
Tel. No. 213 


PRESIDENT BOTHA 


MR RENWICK 
Pretoria 
Tel. No. 188 


MR PRENDERGAST 
SAfD 


MR FAIRWEATHER 
AUS 


TO MR WILLSON 
Lusaka 


MR RENWICK 
Pretoria 


MR RENWICK 
Pretoria 
Tel. No. 260 


MR RENWICK 
Pretoria 
Tel. No. 261 


DATE 


20 July 


22 July 


27 July 


29 July 


4 Aug. 


8 Aug. 


9 Aug. 


12 Aug. 


12 Aug. 


12 Aug. 


12 Aug. 


22 Aug. 


16 Sept. 


16 Sept. 


Document summaries 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Letter to Mr Wall recording that the PM and Sir G. 
Howe had agreed that she should send a message 
to President Botha soon, and that they should 
pursue the idea of a joint message or emissary 
with Chancellor Kohl. 


Assessment of the South African political scene 
in advance of Chief Buthelezi’s call on the PM. 


Letter to Mr Parker reporting a meeting between 
the PM and Chief Buthelezi. 


Letter to President Botha urging, inter alia, the 
release of Mr Mandela. 


Instruction to convey a message to the ANC at 
high level reiterating the UK’s opposition to 
violence. 


Reply to No. 117: instruction carried out in a 
meeting with Mr Tambo, who made a number of 
points in response. 


Letter to Mrs Thatcher responding vigorously to 
points made in No. 116. 


Request from the editor of leading Afrikaans 
newspaper Beeld for an interview with the PM. 


Minute to Mr Fairweather summarising responses 
from posts to request for information on contacts 
with the ANC in No. 92. 


Draft letter to various Heads of Mission asking 
them to encourage staff to ‘thicken up contacts’ 
with the ANC. 


Letter from Mr Fairweather expressing hope that 
he will be able to build on his promising first 
meeting with Mr Tambo. 


Letter to Mr Prendergast reporting on a weekend 
spent with SAG ministers and senior officials at a 
game lodge in the Okavango Delta. 


The PM’s intervention had helped to secure 
reconsideration of the case of the Sharpeville Six. 


Reports meeting with Justice Minister in which he 
expressed the hope that Mr Mandela would not be 
returned to prison after his recent illness. 
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127 


128 


129 


130 


131 


132 


133 


134 


135 


136 


137 


138 


NAME 


MR RENWICK 
Pretoria 


TO MR RENWICK 
Pretoria 


MR RENWICK 
Pretoria 
Tel. No. 384 


MR RENWICK 
Pretoria 
Tel. No. 388 


MR WHITE 
Research Department 


MR RENWICK 
Pretoria 
Tel. No. 414 


MR RENWICK 
Pretoria 
Tel. No. 419 


MR RENWICK 
Pretoria 
Tel. No. 428 


MR PARKER 
APS to Sir G. Howe 


MR FAIRWEATHER 
AUS 


MR POWELL 
10 Downing Street 


MR RENWICK 
Pretoria 
Tel. No. 472 


DATE 


21 Sept. 


30 Sept. 


10 Nov. 


14 Nov. 


16 Nov. 


23 Nov. 


24 Nov. 


25 Nov. 


5 Dec. 


5 Dec. 


7 Dec. 


12 Dec. 


MAIN SUBJECT 


‘South Africa: The Afrikaners’: an historical 
analysis of their predicament. 


Teleletter from Mr Prendergast reporting a 
meeting in which Sir G. Howe gave the South 
African Ambassador an account of his recent visit 
to Africa. 


Reports meeting with Mr Vlok, Minister for Law 
and Order, in which he urged the release of Mr 
Mandela and other detainees. 


Reports Mrs Chalker’s ‘very successful low key 
visit to South Africa’. 


Minute to Mr Dowse reporting a wide-ranging 
conversation with Mr Thabo Mbeki, ANC 
Director of Publicity and Information. 


Application of the Sharpeville Six for a retrial has 
been rejected: the only avenue now was to petition 
the State President for clemency. 


President Botha has reprieved the Sharpeville 
Six: ‘There is no doubt that the Prime Minister’s 
intervention made a critical difference.’ 


Justice Minister has announced that Mr 
Mandela’s health has improved: he will not be 
returned to jail but to ‘comfortable and secure’ 
accommodation. 


Minute to Mr Fairweather: Sir G. Howe has given 
cautious approval to his idea that he could have 
occasional contacts with the ANC’s London office 
‘when there is a more positive message to put 
across’. 


Reply to No. 135: the ANC is engaged in a 
profound debate on strategy which we must do our 
best to influence. Requests approval for a meeting 
in the near future with head of ANC’s London 
office. 


Letter to Mr Parker reporting a meeting between 
the PM and Dr Leutwiler in advance of his 
mission to President Botha on behalf of the PM 
and Chancellor Kohl. 


Dr Leutwiler’s account of his ‘tense and difficult’ 
meeting with President Botha. 
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237 


238 


242 


242 


243 


243 


244 


245 


246 


139 


140 


141 


142 


143 


144 


145 


146 


147 


148 


149 


150 


NAME 


MR RENWICK 
Pretoria 
Tel. No. 477 


SIR C. MALLABY 
Bonn 
Tel. No. 1295 


TO MR CRAWFORD 


Cape Town 


MR RENWICK 
Pretoria 
Tel. No. 496 


MR RENWICK 
Pretoria 


MR POWELL 
10 Downing Street 


SIR R. RENWICK 
Cape Town 
Tel. No. 23 


SIR R. RENWICK 
Cape Town 
Tel. No. 29 


MR HARDIE 
Lusaka 


MR POWELL 
10 Downing Street 


SIR R. RENWICK 
Cape Town 
Tel. No. 42 


SIR R. RENWICK 
Cape Town 
Tel. No. 45 


DATE 


12 Dec. 


22 Dec. 


23 Dec. 


30 Dec. 


30 Dec. 


1989 


11 Jan. 


19 Jan. 


25 Jan. 


27 Jan. 


27 Jan. 


2 Feb. 


3 Feb. 


Document summaries 


MAIN SUBJECT 


UK priorities in the light of imminent agreement 
on Angola and Namibia: (a) hold South Africans 
to implementation of agreement (b) step up 
pressure for release of Mandela. 


Reports the FRG Government’s assessment of Dr 
Leutwiler’s mission. 


Letter from Mr Dowse recording a meeting 
between Mr Fairweather and Mr Msimang, 
London representative of the ANC. 


Pik Botha felt that Dr Leutwiler’s talk with 
President Botha, although difficult at the time, had 
been useful. 


Teleletter to Mr Prendergast recording a lunch 
with Govan Mbeki. A friendly occasion, although 
Mr Mbeki’s views remained doctrinaire. 


Minute to the PM recording a discussion with 
Mr Evans (SA Embassy) about Dr Leutwiler’s 
meeting with President Botha. 


CHAPTER III 


Reports that President Botha’s condition has 
stabilised following his stroke. Mr Heunis has 
been appointed Acting President. 


President Botha remains very weak but may 
try to hang on, leading to a prolonged period of 
uncertainty. Mr F.W de Klerk is the most likely 
successor. 


Teleletter to Mr Dowse recording a meeting 
between Mr Fairweather and ANC leaders: ‘a 
useful opportunity to put across HMG policy at a 
senior level in the ANC’. 


Letter to Mr Wall recording a meeting between the 
PM and Dr Leutwiler, who ‘had been very struck 
by the last ditch atmosphere surrounding Botha’. 


Mr F.W. de Klerk has been elected National Party 
leader but P.W. Botha remains State President. ‘De 
Klerk is no Gorbachev.’ 


Reports that he has congratulated Mr de Klerk on 
his election as party leader. Mr de Klerk predicts a 
difficult period ahead. 
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156 


157 


158 


159 


160 
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163 


NAME 


MR POWELL 
10 Downing Street 


MR POWELL 
10 Downing Street 


TO MR POWELL 
10 Downing Street 


TO MR POWELL 
10 Downing Street 


SIR R. RENWICK 
Cape Town 
Tel. No. 82 


TO SIRR. 
RENWICK 
Cape Town 


SIR R. RENWICK 
Cape Town 
Tel. No. 106 


SIR R. RENWICK 
Cape Town 
Tel. No. 121 


TO SIRR. 
RENWICK 
Cape Town 


SIR R. RENWICK 
Cape Town 
Tel. No. 284 


SIR R. RENWICK 
Cape Town 
Tel. No. 300 


TO MR POWELL 
10 Downing Street 


SIR R. RENWICK 
Cape Town 
Tel. No. 355 


DATE 


3 Feb. 


7 Feb. 


10 Feb. 


13 Feb. 


17 Feb. 


17 Feb. 


2 Mar. 


10 Mar. 


27 April 


3 May 


10 May 


19 May 


6 June 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Letter to Mr Gozney: the PM would like to offer 
Mr de Klerk an early meeting. 


Letter to Mr Wall: the PM and Foreign Secretary 
have agreed to seek the views of Sir R. Renwick 


on the feasibility of an early meeting with Mr de 
Klerk. 


Reply to No. 152: Sir R. Renwick recommends 
that Pik Botha and Barend du Plessis should be 
invited to London, as well as Mr de Klerk. 


Letter from Mr Gozney referring to Nos. 144 and 
148 and giving Sir G. Howe’s views on how best 
to manage South African expectations in the event 
of the unconditional release of Mr Mandela. 


Reports conversation with Mr de Klerk about the 
possibility of his visiting London and prospects 
for progress in South Africa. 


Letter from Mr Fairweather thanking him for his 
Annual Review and discussing policy towards 
South Africa in the coming year. 


President Botha has returned to his office and is 
determined to cling on to power. 


President Botha remains determined to cling on 
to power, leading to deadlock with Mr de Klerk. 


Teleletter from Mr Fairweather: No. 10 have 
turned down proposed meeting between Thabo 
Mbeki and Mrs Chalker. 


Mr de Klerk is looking forward to his meeting 
with the PM on 23 June. Sir R. Renwick referred 
to the missile affair in Paris and welcomed his 
statement on the need for negotiations for a new 
constitution. 


Mr de Klerk has explained his views on 
constitutional change. EC colleagues were 
impressed by his willingness to engage in frank 
discussion. 


Letter from Mr Peirce commenting on a record of 
the latest meeting at Mells Park between Afrikaner 
and ANC representatives. 


Reports his last meeting with President Botha, 
who looked tired and fragile. 
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MR POSTON 
Pretoria 
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SIR R. RENWICK 
Pretoria 
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MR POWELL 
10 Downing Street 


DATE 
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7 July 


8 July 


10 July 


11 July 


18 July 


15 Aug. 


30 Aug. 


5 Sept. 


5 Sept. 


Document summaries 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Instructions to make representations to SAG 
on the renewal of the state of emergency and 
intensified restrictions on many individuals. 


Letter to Mr Wall recording a meeting between the 
Prime Minister and Mr de Klerk. 


Assessment of the National Party’s reform 
proposals: ‘The intention is to proceed with an 
accelerated version of gradualist reform.’ 


Offers points for the PM to make in her 
forthcoming meeting with Mrs Albertina Sisulu. 


Letter from Mr Dales discussing the ‘tricky’ 
relationship with the ANC and asking whether 
contacts with the leadership in Lusaka could be 
expanded. 


Letter to Mr Dowse reporting a fraught meeting of 
the civic association in Kagiso township. 


Minute to the PM reporting a strictly personal 
message from Pik Botha that President Botha had 
held a meeting with Mr Mandela on 6 July [in fact 
on 5 July]. 


The announcement of the meeting between 
President Botha and Mr Mandela has taken South 
Africa by surprise. 


Minute to Mr Fairweather discussing the need for 
wider and more frequent contacts with the ANC. 


Letter from Mr Wall requesting that the PM agree 
to give interviews to leading Afrikaner and black 
newspapers. 


President Botha has resigned acrimoniously; Mr 
de Klerk has emerged strengthened from their 
confrontation. 


The National Party looks likely to win a clear 
majority in the general elections on 6 September, 
giving Mr de Klerk a mandate for ‘cautious, 
gradualist reform’. 


Reports good progress with Urban Foundation 
scheme for low-cost housing. 


Letter to Mr Wall requesting a message from the 
PM to Mr de Klerk, assuming he wins tomorrow’s 
elections. 
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Pretoria 
Tel. No. 367 


SIR R. RENWICK 
Pretoria 
Tel. No. 382 


SIR R. RENWICK 
Pretoria 
Tel. No. 384 


SIR R. RENWICK 
Pretoria 
Tel. No. 385 


MR FAIRWEATHER 


AUS 


SIR R. RENWICK 
Pretoria 
Tel. No. 390 


MR CRAWFORD 
Cape Town 


TO SIR R. 
RENWICK 
Pretoria 
Tel. No. 235 


SIR R. RENWICK 
Pretoria 


SIR R. RENWICK 
Pretoria 
Tel. No. 392 


SIR R. RENWICK 
Pretoria 
Tel. No. 393 


DATE 


7 Sept. 


11 Sept. 


11 Sept. 


12 Sept. 


12 Sept. 


13 Sept. 


13 Sept. 


15 Sept. 


18 Sept. 


21 Sept. 


21 Sept. 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Final election results show a National Party 
victory, but with the Conservative Party running 
it very close in the Free State. 


Reports a meeting between Western ambassadors 
and Archbishop Tutu and Dr Boesak, who 
complained about police brutality and argued 
that the forthcoming demonstration in Cape 
Town would be a test of the SAG’s commitment 
to change. Sir R. Renwick subsequently urged 
restraint on the South African authorities. 


The use of sjamboks by the South African Police 
to quell unrest has been banned with immediate 
effect. 


Pik Botha says that the new Government has no 
wish to interfere with the peaceful protest planned 
by Archbishop Tutu and Dr Boesak. 


Minute to Mr Wall proposing tactics for handling 
South Africa at the Kuala Lumpur CHOGM. 


President de Klerk made it clear that the authorities 
would not interfere with the mass demonstration 
in Cape Town, which passed off peacefully. 


Teleletter to Mr Dowse: yesterday’s mass march 
in Cape Town passed off peacefully, posing a 
dilemma for the Government. 


Conveys text of a message from the PM to 
President de Klerk congratulating him on the 
National Party’s electoral success and emphasising 
the need for evidence of real reform in advance of 
CHOGM. 


Teleletter to Mr Fairweather: a further meeting 
between ANC and Afrikaner representatives will 
take place in England next month: we must now 
try to engineer more direct contact between the 
ANC and SAG. 


President de Klerk very much appreciated the 
PM’s private message (No. 185); Sir R. Renwick 
repeated the need for practical steps in the near 
future. 


He had congratulated President de Klerk on the 
decision to allow the peaceful demonstrations in 
Cape Town and Johannesburg to go ahead. 
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Johannesburg 


SIR R. RENWICK 
Pretoria 
Tel. No. 415 
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MRS THATCHER 
Prime Minister 


MR POWELL 
10 Downing Street 


SIR R. RENWICK 
Pretoria 
Tel. No. 429 


SIR R. RENWICK 
Pretoria 
Tel. No. 433 


SIR R. RENWICK 
Pretoria 
Tel. No. 435 


MR FAIRWEATHER 
AUS 


SIR R. RENWICK 
Pretoria 
Tel. No. 447 


MR POWELL 
10 Downing Street 
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AUS 


SIR R. RENWICK 
Pretoria 
Tel. No. 464 
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26 Sept. 


27 Sept. 
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28 Sept. 


29 Sept. 
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2 Oct. 


4 Oct. 


6 Oct. 


10 Oct. 
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12 Oct. 


Document summaries 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Letter to Mr Dowse reporting a visit to townships 
in the Bloemfontein area: white domination 
remains unchallenged by the majority; black 
opposition is weak and divided. 


Reports a conversation with Chief Minister 
Mabuza before the latter’s visit to London about 
the prospects for change in South Africa. 


Sets out the broad line on South Africa to be taken 
by the UK at CHOGM. 


Letter to Archbishop Tutu in reply to his message 
of 11 Sept. 


Letter to Mr Gozney recording a discussion 
between the PM, Chief Minister Mabuza, Mrs 
Suzman and Dr Van Zyl Slabbert on the prospects 
for change in South Africa. 


The Urban Foundation will announce its ambitious 
scheme for low-cost black housing on 5 October. 


Advises that further pressure could be counter- 
productive, but he will continue to impress on the 
SAG the need to move ahead. 


He had pressed Mr van Heerden for a reply to 
the PM’s message about the need to release ANC 
leaders and draw them into negotiations. 


Minute to Mr Burns (News Dept.) attaching a 
press briefing for CHOGM, to be shown to Mr 
Ingham (No. 10). 


Mr van Heerden said that no decision had yet been 
taken to release Walter Sisulu and Oscar Mpetha. 


Letter to Mr Peirce: President de Klerk telephoned 
the PM to tell her that eight security prisoners 
would soon be released; the PM expressed great 
pleasure at the news. 


Minute arguing that CHOGM represents an 
opportunity to put contacts with the ANC on a 
more sensible basis. 


Provides background for discussion of Southern 
Africa at CHOGM. 
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LUMPUR 
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Pretoria 
Tel. No. 529 


SIR R. RENWICK 
Pretoria 
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Pretoria 
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SIR R. RENWICK 
Pretoria 
Tel. No. 651 
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23 Oct. 
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10 Nov. 


15 Nov. 


16 Nov. 


13 Dec. 


13 Dec. 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Discusses extent to which sanctions are ‘working’. 


Transmits account of the PM’s intervention in the 
debate on South Africa at CHOGM. 


Teleletter to Mr Berg reporting accounts by 
Professors Wimpie de Klerk and Esterhuyse of 
conversations held in Britain with ANC leaders. 


The CHOGM statement on South Africa is helpful 
in a number of respects: ‘it could have been a great 
deal worse.’ 


Minute to Mr Wall: the Kuala Lumpur statement 
‘is entirely defensible, even though the Prime 
Minister will not like some, perhaps even much, 
of the language’. 


Reports disagreement between the Australian and 
Canadian PMs on the one hand, and the PM on 
the other, over the issuing of a separate British 
statement on South Africa at CHOGM. 


Recent developments in South Africa as 
background for meeting between Mrs Suzman 


and Mr Hurd. 


Violence in Natal between Inkatha and the ANC: 
‘It is a struggle neither side can win.’ 


Letter to Mr Wall requesting contingency planning 
for the release of Nelson Mandela. 


Minute to Mr Tomkys recording a dinner with 
Mr Van Zyl Slabbert, who was disturbed by the 
PM’s ‘grotesque’ misapprehension that the ANC 
leadership was ‘a bunch of extremists dedicated 
to violence’: ‘The truth was almost the opposite.’ 


CHAPTER IV 


President de Klerk met Mr Mandela this morning 
at the latter’s request. 


The cabinet is divided on the question of Mr 
Mandela’s release. 
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PS to Mr Hurd 


MR WRIGHT 
Johannesburg 


MR POWELL 
10 Downing Street 


TO MR POWELL 
10 Downing Street 


MR POWELL 
10 Downing Street 


MR POWELL 
10 Downing Street 


MR POWELL 
10 Downing Street 


RECORD OF 
MEETING 


TO MR POWELL 10 


Downing Street 


MR POWELL 
10 Downing Street 


TO MR POWELL 
10 Downing Street 


MR POWELL 
10 Downing Street 


DATE 


18 Dec. 


19 Dec. 


20 Dec. 


21 Dec. 


22 Dec. 


27 Dec. 


1990 


9 Jan. 


9 Jan. 


9 Jan. 


12 Jan. 


16 Jan. 


22 Jan. 


22 Jan. 


Document summaries 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Letter from Mr Wall in reply to his query about 
contingency plans in the event of Mr Mandela’s 
early release. 


Reply to No. 214: the PM thinks we need to be 
ready to react swiftly in the event of Mr Mandela’s 
release. 


Report on a visit to Spruitview, a middle-class 
black township ‘not unlike the posher parts of 
Milton Keynes’: ‘But all is not well in Yuppie land.’ 


Letter to Mr Wall: the PM and Mr Hurd have 
agreed on the need for a detailed plan of action 
following Mr Mandela’s release. 


Letter from Mr Wall enclosing a draft statement 
welcoming Mr Mandela’s release. 


Letter to Mr Wall regarding No. 218: the PM 
would like to add a sentence stating that Britain 
would take the first step towards a relaxation of 
sanctions. 


Letter to Mr Wall recording the PM’s talk with Sir 
R. Renwick: the PM would like to respond rapidly 
to the release of Mr Mandela by relaxing a number 
of measures against South Africa. 


Letter to Mr Wall: Mr Hurd told the PM that a 
paper was being prepared setting out actions to be 
taken after Mr Mandela’s release. 


Conclusions of Office Meeting on South Africa. 


Letter from Mr Wall in reply to No. 219 enclosing 
a note outlining possible responses to the release 
of Mr Mandela. 


Reply to No. 223 giving the PM’s comments on 
the measures proposed by the FCO and conveying 
Herr Kohl’s suggestion for a joint invitation to Mr 
Mandela to visit London and Bonn. 


Reply to No. 224: the FCO paper has been 
amended in accordance with the PM’s comments; 
there would be some advantages in Chancellor 
Kohl’s approach. 


Reply to No. 225: the PM agrees that Chancellor 
Kohl’s suggestion is better than an invitation from 
her alone. 
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NAME 


SIR R. RENWICK 
Cape Town 
Tel. No. 9 


SIR R. RENWICK 
Cape Town 
Tel. No. 17 


MR POWELL 
10 Downing Street 


MRS THATCHER 
Prime Minister 


SIR R. RENWICK 
Cape Town 
Tel. No. 49 


MR POWELL 
10 Downing Street 


MR POWELL 
10 Downing Street 


SIR R. RENWICK 
Cape Town 
Tel. No. 72 


MR WALL 
PS to Mr Hurd 


MR POWELL 
10 Downing Street 


MRS THATCHER 
Prime Minister 


SIR R. RENWICK 
Cape Town 
Tel. No. 79 


SIR R. RENWICK 
Cape Town 
Tel. No. 85 


SIR R. RENWICK 
Cape Town 
Tel. No. 87 


DATE 


23 Jan. 


25 Jan. 


1 Feb. 


2 Feb. 


2 Feb. 


3 Feb. 


3 Feb. 


9 Feb. 


9 Feb. 


10 Feb. 


11 Feb. 


11 Feb. 


12 Feb. 


12 Feb. 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Talk with President de Klerk about steps to be 
taken in immediate future and content of his 
speech to Parliament on 2 Feb. 


Discusses possible content of President de Klerk’s 
speech on 2 Feb.: expectations must be kept 
realistic. 


President de Klerk will announce the release of 
Mr Mandela tomorrow but without giving a date. 


Letter to President de Klerk congratulating 
him on his decision to release Mr Mandela 
unconditionally. 


Transmits President de Klerk’s reply to No. 230. 


Minute to the PM: ‘We need to galvanize the 
Foreign Office’ into rolling back measures against 
South Africa. 


Letter to Mr Wall: the PM would like rapid action 
to relax minor sanctions against South Africa, 
notably the voluntary EC ban on new investment. 


Pik Botha has made a strong plea for a tangible 
response from EC governments to the fundamental 
changes announced by President de Klerk. 


Reply to No. 233 enclosing a draft statement for 
use when Mr Mandela is released and discussing 
tactics for the relaxation of EC and other 
international sanctions. 


Minute to the PM: President de Klerk hopes 
to telephone to inform you of the release of Mr 
Mandela tomorrow. 


Statement welcoming the release of Mr Mandela. 


Gives main points of Mr Mandela’s speech to a 
large rally in central Cape Town. 


Text of a message to Mr Mandela conveying the 
PM’s best wishes and delivering a joint invitation 
from the PM and Chancellor Kohl. 


Mr Mandela gave a press conference which was 
more impressive than the speech he gave last 
night. 
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MR POWELL 
10 Downing Street 


SIR R. RENWICK 
Pretoria 
Tel. No. 62 


SIR R. RENWICK 
Pretoria 
Tel. No. 63 


MR POWELL 
10 Downing Street 


SIR R. RENWICK 
Cape Town 
Tel. No. 121 


SIR R. RENWICK 
Cape Town 
Tel. No. 122 


MR POWELL 
10 Downing Street 


SIR R. RENWICK 
Pretoria 
Tel. No. 126 


SIR R. RENWICK 
Pretoria 
Tel. No. 127 


MR POWELL 
10 Downing Street 


DATE 


15 Feb. 


16 Feb. 


16 Feb. 


21 Feb. 


22 Feb. 


22 Feb. 


17 June 


28 June 


28 June 


4 July 


Document summaries 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Letter to Mr Wall: the PM and Mr Hurd have 
discussed the termination of the voluntary ban on 
investment and the possibility of giving financial 
assistance to different groups in South Africa. 


Reports a meeting between Mr Mandela and 
Western ambassadors in Johannesburg. 


Continuation of No. 242: ‘This was a very 
impressive performance. Mandela is a man of 
much higher calibre than any of his colleagues.’ 


Minute to the PM: no consensus on sanctions was 
reached at the meeting of EC foreign ministers. 
We now need to go ahead with rescinding 
guidance discouraging investment and promotion 
of tourism. 


Reports a very friendly meeting with Mr Mandela 
in Soweto. 


Mr Mandela fully appreciated the PM’s role in 
helping to bring about change in South Africa but 
was under instructions from the ANC not to meet 
Mr Hurd in South Africa, or the PM during his 
visit to London in April. 


Letter to the FCO Resident Clerk recording a 
telephone conversation between the PM and Mr 
Mandela. 


Provides background information on Mr 
Mandela’s political objectives in advance of his 


meeting with the PM. 


Further comments on Mr Mandela’s personality 
and relationship with the ANC in advance of his 
meeting with the PM. 


Letter to Mr Wall recording the PM’s meeting 
with Mr Mandela: ‘It was a successful meeting 
with an excellent atmosphere.’ 
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CHAPTER I 


Sanctions and Stalemate 
August 1986 — December 1987 


No. 1 


Minute from Mr Culshaw to Mr Fergusson, 7 August 1986' 
Confidential (FCO 105/2352, JSS 020/5 Part D) 


South Africa: Longer Term View 
At his last meeting with FCO Ministers before departing on holiday, the Secretary 
of State discussed longer term prospects for South Africa. He is keen that our neces- 
sary preoccupation with the immediate pressures and problems should not prevent us 
taking a longer term view of South Africa. He has in mind that this should be done 
entirely within the FCO, and not with undue haste. The aspects which he has men- 
tioned as deserving of inclusion in any analysis are: 

—the likely effect of measures agreed at the Commonwealth Review Meeting;? 

—the possible impact of further, more severe, measures; 

—internal pressures on the South African Government to accelerate the rate of 
reform; 

—the capacity of the Front Line States to step up the pressure on South Africa, 
including by the application of sanctions; 

—the danger that conflict in South Africa along racial lines could escalate and in 
time become tantamount to civil war; 

—the likely attitude of Western countries, and in particular our European partners, 
if armed conflict did become widespread in that way; 

—the impact of such a deteriorating situation on British public opinion and there- 
fore on HMG’s policy options. 

I must stress that the above represents only examples of aspects of the problem 
which the Secretary of State believes to be important. He has not taken a view on 
what shape any such study should have, nor has he examined in detail the copious 
amount of work which has been done on these subjects in the past. He feels, however, 


' Mr Robert Culshaw was Assistant Private Secretary to the Foreign Secretary, Sir Geoffrey Howe; 
Mr Ewen Fergusson was Deputy Under-Secretary of State supervising African departments. 

> For the Commonwealth Review Meeting on South Africa of 3-5 August 1986, see DBPO, Chal- 
lenge of Apartheid, Nos. 285-293 and Appendix E. At this meeting the UK had agreed to voluntary 
bans on new investment and the promotion of tourism, as well as to implement any measures agreed 
by the EC at its September meeting. 
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that since the Review Meeting is now behind us, there may be a small breathing space 
in which analysis of these longer term problems can begin. The ‘Doomsday’ possi- 
bilities, which should not be ignored, will need of course to be treated with particular 
discretion. 

R.N. CuLSHAW 


No. 2 


Minutes from Mr Flesher (No. 10) to the Prime Minister, 14-15 August 1986! 
Confidential (PREM 19/1970) 


Tambo 
As you know it has been envisaged that the Foreign Secretary would see Tambo 
before his negotiating mandate runs out at the end of September.” You agreed to this 
proposal a little while ago but were concerned to ensure that we were not seen to be 
running after him. 

The Foreign Secretary considers that the lapse of time since his own visit to South 
Africa is sufficient to consider setting up such a meeting, and I gather that there will 
be an opportunity to make contacts in the next day or two with a view to a meeting 
in the first week of September. This would be before the informal Foreign Ministers 
meeting set for the weekend of 6/7 September. 

Do you agree that the Foreign Office can begin preliminary contacts to set up a 
meeting on the timescale I have described?? 

TIM FLESHER 


Tambo 

I have related your comments to the Foreign Office. They say they are very much 
aware of the need to avoid being seen to run after Tambo and for that reason would 
prefer the meeting to be in this country. If the meeting was held elsewhere and the 
Foreign Secretary had to make a special trip, it would look more as if we were paying 
court to Tambo rather than the other way round. I think there is some force in this 
argument. It is after all the ANC* who refused to meet the Foreign Secretary in the 
context of his visit to Southern Africa. If they now see him in this country it will be 
seen as a climb down by them. 


' Mr Timothy Flesher was Private Secretary for Parliamentary Affairs to the Prime Minister, 
Mrs Margaret Thatcher, 1982-86. 

> Sir G. Howe had originally hoped to meet Mr Oliver Tambo, ANC President, in London before 
the second of his two visits to Southern Africa in July 1986 (see DBPO, Challenge of Apartheid, 
No. 263): an invitation had been sent to Mr Tambo (then staying in East Germany) on 17 July. The 
West German Foreign Minister, Herr Hans-Dietrich Genscher, also wrote to Mr Tambo encouraging 
him to meet the Foreign Secretary. On 22 July Mr Tambo replied that a meeting would not be possible 
before early August (FCO 105/2265, JSS 011/2 Part E). 

3 Mrs Thatcher minuted: ‘As he refused to see F.C.S. in Southern Africa, I doubt the wisdom of seeing 
him in London. That is exactly what he wants. No F.C.S. has ever met the head of a terrorist organisa- 
tion before—so I presume he is only seeing him as the President of the E.E.C. Council of Ministers.’ 

* African National Congress. 


Sanctions and Stalemate 


Are you content for the Foreign Office to proceed on the basis of a meeting in this 
country if one can be arranged without our being seen to run after Tambo?° 
TIMOTHY FLESHER 


> Undated marginal comment: ‘PM spoke to Tim 15/8.’ For Sir G. Howe’s meeting with Mr Tambo 
at Chevening on 20 September, see No. 9. 


No. 3 


Sir G. Howe to Sir O. Wright (Washington), 1 September 1986, 5.30 p.m.' 
Tel. No. 1531 Confidential (FCO 105/2388, JSS 021/6 Part B) 


From SAfD. 

Talks with Crocker. 

1. The Secretary of State had 45 minutes of talks with Crocker on the afternoon 
of 1 September.’ These followed discussions and lunch with Fergusson earlier in the 
day. Following are the main points. 

2. Prospects for progress. The Secretary of State said that we remained sceptical 
whether recent letters from State President Botha to the Prime Minister and Presi- 
dent Reagan signified a real shift in the South African position.* Crocker said that 
President Reagan had not yet replied but would probably do so this week. The reply 
would point to the need for clarification of the South African position on a number 
of issues. The aim would be to avoid closing doors. It would in any case be difficult 
to do serious business with the South Africans until the current sanctions round had 
been completed. but (in confidence) Secretary Shultz was likely to pay a visit to the 
region, including South Africa, in October. 

3. Crocker added that the Americans had upped the level of their contacts with the 
ANC.‘ Shultz had indicated that he was ready to see Tambo.° The Americans were 


' Repeated for Information Immediate to UKMIS New York, Pretoria; Information Priority to Harare, 
Lusaka, Maputo, Dar es Salaam, Lagos, Nairobi, Tokyo, Paris, Luanda. Sir Oliver Wright was HM 
Ambassador, Washington. 

> Mr Chester Crocker was Assistant Under Secretary of State for African Affairs at the US State 
Department. 

> President Botha had written to Mrs Thatcher on 11 August following the conclusion of the Com- 
monwealth Review Meeting. Although he expressed understanding for the position in which she had 
found herself at the meeting, he held that its conclusions had demanded unilateral concessions on the 
part of the SAG while requiring no corresponding commitment to renounce violence on the part of 
its opponents: ‘The international community is creating an impossible position for my Government: 
it insists on negotiations, yet its actions prevent the negotiations from proceeding, and the longer the 
negotiations are delayed, so punitive measures escalate. What am I to do in these circumstances?’ 
(PREM 19/1970). See No. 11 for a discussion of whether or how the Prime Minister should reply to 
this letter. 

4 Secretary of State George Shultz had explained the Administration’s thinking on contact with the 
ANC ina personal message to Sir G. Howe on 5 August: ‘We share your frustration over how we and 
you are being seen mistakenly as friends of apartheid. We are giving thought to how we can break out 
of this box. Elevating our level of dialogue with the ANC may prove to be a positive first step in this 
direction’ (FCO tel. No. 1407 to Washington of 7 August 1986, FCO 105/2388, JSS 021/6 Part B). 

> Mr Shultz met Mr Tambo in Washington on 28 January 1987. 
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not chasing the ANC but wanted an opportunity to explore their position. A meeting 
with Shultz might cause ripples vis-a-vis the South Africans. The Secretary of State 
said that he himself hoped to see Tambo later this month. He would welcome the 
opportunity to press the case against violence and for the Africans to make the run- 
ning on an EPG type formula® (which would have the double advantage of making 
clear publicly that they were not irrevocably committed to violence and of putting the 
SAG’ on the spot). Crocker agreed that there was a case for urging the ANC to take a 
constructive initiative rather than just sit and wait. 

4. The Secretary of State said that he had been impressed by the range of South 
Africans he had met, including for example the head of the Broederbond,® who 
wanted P.W. Botha and his supporters to make a fundamental shift of position. But 
there was little sign of a change of heart by the State President.’ His feeling was 
that even if the ANC agreed to the South African demand for a formula commit- 
ting them to abandon rather than suspend violence, this would not be enough for 
P.W. It was not just a question of semantics. The right formula could only be served 
as a bridge once the will to negotiate was there. He therefore was personally very 
cautious. We were not in any event free agents because of our Presidency of the 
EC. There was not much enthusiasm among our partners for more exploration for 
the sake of exploration. Events of the past nine months had enhanced the view in 
Europe that we were in for a long haul and it was better to take things in slower 
tempo. 

5. Congress. Crocker believed that by the time of the Secretary of State’s visit Mr 
Shultz would be able to offer a clearer picture of how the Administration proposed to 
handle the current Congressional mess.!° Of the two options which had been put to 
the President (the way things were going in Congress, a ‘pocket veto’ appeared out of 
the question), a further executive order did not appear viable. The alternative was a 
Presidential veto combined with a statement of what would be acceptable to the Pres- 
ident in a repackaged bill. The Secretary of State explained our own likely timetable: 
discussion among EC Foreign Ministers at the informal weekend at Brocket Hall on 
6/7 September followed by a political decision in the margins of the Foreign Affairs 
Council on 15/16 September. The indications were that our partners would want to 
hold to the Hague package. Crocker said that this would fit well: the President was 
unlikely to have to make an announcement before 19/20 September, and it would 
be better if the Europeans had meanwhile moved first since their position was more 
moderate." 

6. The Secretary of State asked about the substance of the Administration’s posi- 
tion. Crocker said that air links were regarded as a minor throw-away item. He 
realised how difficult this issue was for us, but there was no need for all Western 
countries to adopt precisely the same measures. The Senate bill went well beyond 


® This refers to the ‘possible negotiating concept’ proposed by the Commonwealth Eminent Persons 
Group (EPG) during its visit to South Africa in May 1986: see DBPO, Challenge of Apartheid, 
Chapter III, passim. 

T South African Government. 

8 Professor Pieter de Lange. 

° For reports on Sir G. Howe’s visit to South Africa in July 1986, see DBPO, Challenge of Apartheid, 
Nos. 273-74, 278-79. 

'© On 15 August the US Senate had passed the Comprehensive Anti-Apartheid Act (CAAA) by 84 
votes to 14, well beyond the two-thirds majority required to override a Presidential veto. 

"| President Reagan vetoed the CAAA on 26 September: see No. 8. 
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what was acceptable to the Administration. The aim would be to try to reduce its 
scope. Various import bans were particularly objectionable because of their indis- 
criminate nature. The Administration would certainly want to eliminate last minute 
additions such as textiles and agricultural imports. They were seriously concerned 
about coal, less because of its impact on US/SA trade (the Americans imported 
very little South African coal) than because of its global impact on South African 
employment and export base. If the Europeans could take a decision short of the 
full Hague list of import bans, this would help the Administration greatly. A ban on 
coal imports would also cause problems for Japan. The Secretary of State thought 
it most unlikely that anything could be done to avert an EC ban on coal imports. He 
asked about the inclusion of uranium (and extension of the ban to Namibia) in the 
Congressional bills. Crocker indicated that the Administration would try to have 
both put right. 

7. Arms Embargo. When the Secretary of State asked about proceedings in the 
arms embargo committee, Crocker said that there appeared to have been uncertainty 
on both sides whether the United States and British positions were solidly together. 
The answer was that we were. The United States supported the restrictive British 
position on the arms embargo committee and had hoped there would be no negotia- 
tion on the working paper. However, the text appeared to have improved by osmosis. 
The Secretary of State said that if the UK/US vetoed a draft resolution which spelt 
out what everyone else thought was implicit in the arms embargo it could be very 
embarrassing. It therefore appeared in our interest to try to improve the text so as 
to maintain an element of constructive ambiguity. We and the Americans share the 
same objectives, but it looked as though things had passed the point of easy veto. 
(Fergusson added that we continued however to have major problems with opera- 
tive paragraphs 3 and the present working paper.) Crocker said that he would have 
another look at the instructions to the US mission, which were very restrictive. So far, 
the issue had not been considered above his level. 

8. Voluntary Resolution. The Secretary of State commented that if we were faced 
with a rerun of SCR 569 there might be some advantage in acquiescing in a further 
voluntary resolution, insofar as it was becoming increasingly difficult to veto man- 
datory resolutions which incorporated measures which we were already implement- 
ing.” Crocker agreed that SCR 569 constituted a precedent. He asked whether we 
had detected any evidence of reason to expect help from the French. The Secretary of 
State said their position was enigmatic. Chirac had spoken robustly against sanctions. 
But the Chirac/Mitterrand double act at The Hague” had been very imprecise and our 
subsequent impression had been that Raimond" was reining back the French position 
from Chirac towards Mitterrand. Fergusson suggested that the French were trying to 
play both ends against the middle, particularly since it had become clear that there 
was no domestic advantage in sticking to the Chirac line. 


"7 UN Security Council Resolution 569 of 26 July (adopted with abstentions by the USA and UK) 
urged member states to adopt a series of voluntary measures against South Africa, including suspen- 
sion of new investment; prohibition of the sale of Krugerrands; restrictions on sport and cultural rela- 
tions; suspension of guaranteed export loans; prohibition of new contracts in the nuclear field; and 
prohibition of sales of computer equipment that might be used by the South African army or police. 
3 The meeting of the European Council had taken place on 26—27 June 1986; details of its conclu- 
sions are given in DBPO, Challenge of Apartheid, No. 257, note 2. 

'4 Jean Bernard Raimond, Foreign Minister of France, 1986-88. 
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9. Other matters. Crocker said that if and when the President vetoed whatever bill 
emerged from Congress he expected the statement to include the following further 
elements: 

(a) the announcement of a new Ambassador (Perkins, as advertised in the press, 
assuming agrément was forthcoming) to South Africa.'° 

(b) a challenge to Congress to help by providing funds (at present unavailable) to 
develop regional transport links in South Africa, mainly via Mozambique. The aid 
director had returned from the area with new ideas. 

On (bd), the Secretary of State said that we had committed funds but security was 
a problem. His conclusion was that unless the South Africans curtailed the activities 
of RENAMO or FLS"* defences improved, the West had reached the limit of what it 
could do to help. Crocker said that he was not sure that security was the only prob- 
lem. There was also a need for additional funds. He would like to see an injection 
of private money (General Motors were talking about moving from Port Elizabeth 
to Beira). 

10. For information addressees. The above is strictly for your background 
information. 


'S On 1 October Mr Edward Perkins was nominated as the first black United States ambassador to 
South Africa. 
'6 Front Line States. 
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Letter from Mr Budd to Mr Powell (No. 10), 4 September 1986' 
Confidential (PREM 19/1970) 


Dear Charles, 
EC Foreign Ministers’ Informal Weekend: South Africa 

South Africa is bound to feature prominently in discussion among EC Foreign 
Ministers at Brocket Hall this weekend. The Foreign Secretary intends to concentrate 
his colleagues’ minds on how the EC can play a constructive role and on what further 
efforts can be made to promote genuine dialogue in South Africa. However, given the 
lack of any real evidence that the South African Government are prepared to take the 
steps called for in the Hague European Council communiqué, the further restrictive 
measures listed therein will undoubtedly be discussed. 

It was clear from discussion in the Political Committee on 2 September that most 
of our EC partners favour early adoption of at least these further measures, and will 
be pressing for an agreement at Brocket Hall. Given our commitment at the Com- 
monwealth Review Meeting, we shall be obliged to accept and implement any EC 
decision to ban new investment as well as imports of South African coal, iron, steel 
and gold coins (we have, of course, already decided on voluntary bans on new invest- 
ment and the promotion of tourism, and have taken action to prevent the import of 


' Mr Colin Budd was Assistant Private Secretary to Sir G. Howe; Mr Charles Powell was Private 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs to the Prime Minister. 
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gold coins). If, therefore, there is a consensus amongst our partners to adopt these 
measures, the Foreign Secretary sees advantage in coming to an informal understand- 
ing which would be confirmed by the Foreign Ministers meeting in political cooper- 
ation at the time of the Foreign Affairs Council in Brussels on 15—16 September, the 
last date to which we shall be able to postpone these decisions. It is at that stage that 
announcements would be made, although in the case of iron, steel and coal we should 
have to prepare the necessary instruments only by 27 September, the end of the three 
month period decided upon by the European Council. 

Sir Geoffrey Howe believes there is a strong case for getting the political deci- 
sions, which can be expected to attract the lion’s share of the publicity, out of the 
way well before the Party Conference. Also, Dr Chester Crocker told the Foreign 
Secretary on 2 September that the US Administration would welcome early EC deci- 
sions.” The eventual Congressional Sanctions Bill is bound to be far more extreme 
than anything the Twelve adopt, so that EC decisions at this stage should strengthen 
the President’s hand as he contemplates the possibility of using his power of veto. 

There is a potential problem with the Germans. Chancellor Kohl wishes to be 
associated with any decision on further measures, to ensure the support of all par- 
ties within the coalition, In the Foreign Secretary’s view, an extraordinary European 
Council is neither practical nor desirable, given the fresh burst of intense publicity 
and expectations it would create for sanctions on the eve of the Party Conference. 
Nor does it appear necessary. Sir Geoffrey has it in mind to suggest to Herr Genscher 
at their bilateral meeting today that he (and any other Foreign Ministers who need to 
do so) should use the period between Brocket Hall and the FAC on 15—16 September 
to consult his Head of Government about whatever package begins to emerge there. 
It could then be made clear on 15/16 September that the decision taken in political 
cooperation was made on the authority of Heads of Government. If that is not good 
enough for Chancellor Kohl, he will have the opportunity to give his agreement to 
the Prime Minister, in her capacity as President of the European Council, when they 
meet on 16 September. 

I am copying this letter to the Private Secretaries to members of OD and to 
Michael Stark (Cabinet Office). 

Yours ever, 
CoLin Bubp 


> In fact on 1 September: see No. 3, para. 5. 
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Letter from Mr Powell (No. 10) to Mr Budd, 5 September 1986 
Confidential (PREM 19/1970) 


Dear Colin, 
EC Foreign Ministers’ Informal Weekend: South Africa 
Your letter of 4 September set out the Foreign Secretary’s thinking on the handling 
of discussion within the European Community of further restrictive measures against 
South Africa.’ 1 am sending this up to the Prime Minister at Balmoral this weekend. 


'No. 4. 
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I should record that I have talked on the telephone to Herr Teltschik in the Federal 
Chancellery.” We spoke just after he had seen Julian Bullard and Patrick Wright? and 
you will no doubt also be getting an account of their talk with him. Teltschik stressed 
to me three points: 

—that Chancellor Kohl was not yet ready to endorse formally further restrictive 
measures against South Africa; 

—nor was his mind closed to alternatives to the measures listed in the conclusions 
of the Hague European Council. The implication was that something less than the 
Hague measures might still be an option; 

—the crucial consideration for Kohl was close co-ordination with the United 
States and Japan. For this reason the Chancellor would not want to reach any decision 
until he had considered the outcome of the Foreign Secretary’s visit to Washington 
next week. 

Teltschik said that it was therefore a matter of fundamental importance to Chan- 
cellor Kohl that no conclusions should be reached or decisions taken at the Infor- 
mal Meeting of Foreign Ministers at Brocket Hall this weekend. Rather that there 
should be a further round of Anglo/German contacts following the Foreign Secre- 
tary’s return from Washington. Teltschik added that, at one stage, the Germans had 
considered proposing a special meeting of Heads of Government but now realised 
that this was not feasible. 

I shall be letting the Prime Minister know of this account of Chancellor Kohl’s 
views. I would expect her to want us to give full weight to them so far as avoiding any 
definite conclusions this weekend are [sic] concerned. Your letter speaks of coming 
to an ‘informal understanding’ at Brocket Hall on the adoption of measures. You will 
wish to consider, in the light of this account of German views, whether we should 
avoid even this. I should add that I would expect the Prime Minister to want to be 
consulted again on the handling of this issue following the Foreign Secretary’s visit 
to Washington at the Foreign Affairs Council on 14/15 September. 

Yours sincerely, 
CHARLES POWELL 


> Horst Teltschik, special adviser to Chancellor Kohl. 
> Respectively Ambassador to the FRG and PUS. 
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Minute from Mr Powell (No. 10) to the Prime Minister, 12 September 1986 
Confidential (PREM 19/1970) 


South Africa 

We have problems. Chancellor Kohl is still anxious to talk to you on the telephone. 
The only convenient time for him is Sunday evening and I have agreed in principle 
that you will telephone him at 8 p.m. You will find, I think, that he will urge you 
strongly to help him get coal dropped from the EC sanctions package when the For- 
eign Affairs Council meets on Monday and Tuesday. 

At the same time I have been telephoned on a personal basis with a message from 
the White House to the effect that the Foreign Secretary’s discussion of South Africa 
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with Shultz was far from a meeting of minds.’ The impression gained in Washing- 
ton was that the Community was moving full speed ahead to implement the Hague 
package. Chancellor Kohl was being reluctantly forced along by us. He understood 
that he would have to implement some of the Hague measures but was very keen to 
exempt coal. The US Administration agreed that coal should be exempted. So did the 
Japanese. Could we not also agree? 

The political aspects of all this in Washington are complex. The House is expected 
to pass the Senate bill overwhelmingly today. This of course includes a number of 
substantial measures, among them a ban on the import of coal. The bill will go to the 
President this weekend. His intention as of today is to veto it and at the same time 
to put in place a more limited series of measures which would not include coal. It 
would help him in this if the Community were also to avoid a decision on coal for 
the time being. Of course, there is no guarantee that Congress will not override the 
President’s veto. But the assessment in Washington is that he might get away with a 
more limited package. 

The FCO are aware that the Germans are now anxious to avoid a ban on the 
import of coal. But the Foreign Secretary is fearful that if coal is exempted from the 
package, the others will press for the inclusion of fruit and vegetables. 

My own view is that you can’t let Kohl down. We should say at the Foreign 
Affairs Council that we can accept the exclusion of coal since there is clearly not 
unanimous agreement to include it; and we would block the inclusion of fruit and 
vegetables with German support (which you will need to settle with Kohl). This is 
consistent with what we said at the Commonwealth Meeting: we are committed to 
action only when all the Member States of the Community are agreed. 

CHARLES POWELL 


' See No. 3. 


No. 7 


Letter from Mr Powell (No. 10) to Mr Budd, 14 September 1986 
Confidential (PREM 19/1970) 


Dear Colin, 
Foreign Affairs Council: 15/16 September: South Africa 
Thank you for your letter of 13 September about the handling of South Africa at 
the Foreign Affairs Council on 15/16 September.! 


' Mr Budd’s letter reported divisions among the EC Foreign Ministers at their meeting at Brocket 
Hall. Herr Genscher had opposed a ban on South African coal exports since neither the USA nor 
Japan would go along with it, and it would cause unacceptable levels of unemployment among black 
mine workers. Sir G. Howe warned that if coal were dropped, other member states would press for a 
ban on fruit and vegetable exports which was at least as objectionable for the UK. He did not believe 
that the USA would necessarily be able to resist a ban on coal, while the Japanese were likely to fall 
in with whatever the US decided: ‘The Foreign Secretary considers that it would prove very difficult 
to unpick the Hague package. He does not believe that our partners would accept the deletion of coal 
from the package without exacting some price for it. As he told Genscher, they would want it replaced 
by a measure of equivalent weight: fruit and vegetables is the obvious choice’ (PREM 19/1970). 
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Chancellor Kohl spoke to the Prime Minister on the telephone about South Africa 
this evening. The Chancellor said that the Prime Minister knew his basic reluctance 
to impose economic and trade sanctions on South Africa. He had maintained close 
contact with the United States Administration. It was clear that they faced a very 
difficult position, with both Houses of Congress set upon tough measures. But the 
President was determined to oppose punitive measures. The White House left him in 
no doubt that it would not be helpful if the European Community were to agree to 
ban imports of coal from South Africa. This accorded closely with his view that such 
a ban would only inflict damage on black people in South Africa. At the same time 
he understood the difficulty of the United Kingdom’s position in the Commonwealth, 
and realised that we had to subscribe to whatever agreement on further measures was 
reached by the Community as a whole. His position, therefore, was that he could 
agree to all the measures in the Hague package with the exception of a ban on the 
import of coal (and a definition of new investment which would not prevent invest- 
ment intended to replace existing plant). 

The Prime Minister said that she had never wanted a ban on coal. In the light of 
Chancellor Kohl’s remarks, our aim at the Foreign Affairs Council would be to get 
agreement on the Hague package with the exclusion of a ban on the import of coal. 
So long as the German Government remained absolutely firm on the exclusion of 
coal, we would be able to argue that since there was not general agreement in the 
Community, we were not committed to such a ban. Other Member States might argue 
that additional measures should be added to the list in place of a ban on coal. We 
would firmly resist this, and would look to Germany to join us in doing so. 

Chancellor Kohl expressed satisfaction with this. He summed up his understand- 
ing that every effort should be made at the Foreign Affairs Council to agree a package 
with the exclusion of coal and thus bring the discussion within the Community about 
sanctions against South Africa to an end; that in no circumstances would Germany 
(and therefore the United Kingdom) agree to the inclusion of coal; and that there 
would be no question of adding any additional items. 

I am sending copies of this letter to the Private Secretaries to the Lord President, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the Secretary of State for Trade and Industry, the 
Secretary of State for Energy, the Home Secretary, the Secretary of State for Defence, 
the Chief Whip, and Sir Robert Armstrong. 

Yours sincerely, 
CHARLES POWELL 


No. 8 


Extract from Cabinet Conclusions, 18 September 1986' 
Confidential (CAB 128/83/31, CC(86)31.1) 


South Africa 


The Foreign and Commonwealth Secretary said that, following the position 
which the United Kingdom had taken at the Commonwealth Review Meeting on 


' Present at this meeting were: Mrs Thatcher, Viscount Whitelaw (Lord President of the Council), 
Lord Hailsham (Lord Chancellor), Sir G. Howe, Mr Nigel Lawson (Chancellor of the Exchequer), 
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South Africa from 3 to 5 August,” the Government had not been obliged at the 
meeting on 15—16 September of the Council of Ministers (Foreign Affairs) of the 
European Community (EC) to advocate the adoption of new restrictive measures 
against South Africa but equally had not been free to oppose a consensus to adopt 
such measures. At the Council there had been consensus on the adoption of four of 
the five measures identified at the European Council in The Hague on 26-27 June, 
namely bans on the import of iron and steel and gold coins from South Africa and 
on new investment in that country. The Federal Republic of Germany (FRG) and 
Portugal had firmly opposed the adoption of the fifth measure—a ban on the import 
of coal from South Africa. The Netherlands, with some support from others, had 
argued at length for a ban on coal. Agreement had been reached on adoption of 
the four measures coupled with a statement that the Presidency would continue to 
seek consensus on the question of a ban on coal imports. The FRG and Portugal 
had made clear that they would not drop their opposition to this measure. Some 
participants in the Council had argued that the measures on gold coins and invest- 
ment that had been adopted should be enforced on a Community basis rather than 
nationally. The United Kingdom opposed this. The question had been remitted for 
further examination by officials. The Council had also stressed the importance of 
positive measures to promote political progress in South Africa. He had given no 
support to any idea of a further political initiative by the members of the EC: the 
recent series of visits to South Africa, including his own mission, had exhausted the 
scope for this, and the United States Secretary of State, Mr George Shultz, would 
shortly be visiting South Africa. 

In a brief discussion, the following points were made: 

(a) There was growing realism among the front line states and other non-aligned 
countries about the effects that sanctions against South Africa would have on their 
economies. 

(b) The two houses of the United States Congress had agreed in supporting a list 
of sanctions against South Africa which went much further than those adopted by 
the EC. The President of the United States was expected soon to veto this Bill; but 
he would have to judge how many of the proposed sanctions to accept in order to 
avert the risk that a two-thirds majority in both Houses of Congress could override 
his veto. 


Mr Douglas Hurd (Secretary of State for the Home Department), Mr Peter Walker (Secretary of 
State for Energy), Mr George Younger (Secretary of State for Defence), Mr Nicholas Edwards 
(Secretary of State for Wales), Mr John Biffen (Lord Privy Seal), Mr Norman Fowler (Secretary of 
State for Social Services), Mr Tom King (Secretary of State for Northern Ireland), Mr Michael Jop- 
ling (Minister of Agriculture, Fisheries and Food), Mr Nicholas Ridley (Secretary of State for the 
Environment), Lord Young of Graffham (Secretary of State for Employment), Mr Kenneth Baker 
(Secretary of State for Education and Science), Mr John MacGregor (Chief Secretary, Treasury), 
Mr Malcolm Rifkind (Secretary of State for Scotland) and Mr John Moore (Secretary of State for 
Transport). 

> See DBPO, Challenge of Apartheid, No. 291, and Appendix E. 

3 On 26 September President Reagan vetoed the CAAA passed by the Senate on 15 August. Both 
Houses of Congress then voted to override the President’s veto (the House on 29 September, the 
Senate on 2 October). It was the first time in the twentieth century that a President’s veto had been 
overridden on a foreign policy issue. 
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No. 9 


Sir G. Howe to Sir P. Moberly (Pretoria), 23 September 1986, 5 p.m.! 
Tel. No. 261 Immediate, Confidential (FCO 105/2265, JSS 011/2 Part E) 


Our telno 257: Oliver Tambo Call on the Secretary of State? 

1. Following is the record of the meeting between the Secretary of State and 
the ANC President at Chevening on 20 September.’ It should be handled with due 
discretion. 

Summary 

2. The meeting lasted almost 2 hours. The atmosphere was candid, open and 
good. Most of the discussion was about violence and how to get to the point where a 
start could be made on dialogue in South Africa. Although there was no meeting of 
minds on the armed struggle or the need for a suspension of violence on all sides, the 
exchanges were courteous as well as frank and Tambo’s personal distaste for violence 
came through. Tambo also argued the case for sanctions, and expressed regret at both 
the truncated EC package and the attitude of the British Government, but without 
rancour. 

Detail 

3. The Secretary of State said that he wanted to emphasise two points: our rejec- 
tion of apartheid as an intolerable and ultimately unsustainable system of govern- 
ment, and our equal[ly] firm conviction that violence was not the way to achieve a 
solution. The SAG were in no doubt of our disapproval of human rights abuses. We 
understood the impatience and anger of South African blacks. But our view was 
that violence would not induce or lead to sustained change. Moreover, it played into 
the hands of the SAG. He regretted that the Secretary General of the ANC should 
have appeared to endorse necklacing:* if it became their trade mark, or the ANC 
began to try to carry the war into white areas, this would be extremely counter- 
productive, not least in terms of public opinion in the West. Terrorist campaigns 
in Western Europe had had a profoundly negative impact on public opinion and 
governments. The ANC should take care not to find itself lumped together with 
the other three letter organisations: IRA, PLO and ETA.? It was not a good club to 
belong to. 

4. Tambo expressed his pleasure at the meeting. He was sorry it had been thought 
inappropriate (by the ANC) that they should meet before the Secretary of State’s July 
visit to South Africa, but that was in the past. He was much encouraged by HMG’s 
condemnation and abhorrence of apartheid. The peculiarity of the apartheid system 
was that it had survived sustained international condemnation over decades: the SAG 
had managed to ignore the voice of friend and foe alike. 


' Repeated Immediate to Lusaka, UKMIS New York, Harare, Maputo, Gaborone, Luanda, Paris, 
Bonn, Brussels, The Hague, Rome, Madrid, Washington, Copenhagen, Mbabane, Maseru, Lisbon, 
Lagos, Nairobi, Dar es Salaam, Athens, Dublin, Luxembourg, UKREP Brussels. Sir Patrick Moberly 
was HM Ambassador to South Africa. 

? Not printed. 

3 For the background to this meeting, see No. 2. 

* The practice of executing alleged collaborators with the regime by forcing rubber tyres filled with 
petrol around their bodies and setting them alight. 

> The Irish Republican Army, Palestine Liberation Organisation and (Basque) Euskadi Ta Askatasuna. 
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5. On violence, for 50 years the ANC had confined itself to non-violent protest. 
But after Sharpeville and further arrests, shootings, the introduction of police torture 
and the deployment of the SADF* on a larger scale than any occasion since World 
War II (in order to suppress a peaceful strike) they had been forced to conclude that 
the Government was immune to peaceful opposition. In 1962, therefore, the ANC 
had taken two decisions: 

(a) that it was the right of any human being, faced with an intolerable system, 
to decide to fight rather than surrender. Even so, for the first 20 years of the armed 
struggle they had confined themselves to targets where there was no possibility of 
anyone being hurt: 

(6) with the aim of limiting the scale of violence, to ask the international commu- 
nity to impose sanctions as the most effective form of foreign intervention. 

6. Violence was very unpleasant and the ANC had tried hard to avoid it, by con- 
centrating on targets such as electricity pylons. The international community ought to 
acknowledge how patient and restrained they had been. Zimbabwe and Mozambique 
had achieved independence on a shorter time scale but this had involved much killing 
which the ANC wanted to avoid. At the same time, there had been no restraint by 
the other side, viz. the 1976 Soweto massacre and many other incidents. Only after 
20 years of a muted arms struggle which had produced no results had the ANC felt 
obliged to be less selective. 

7. The Secretary of State said that we too condemned the violence employed in 
upholding the apartheid system. We also understood the length of time the ANC had 
held back from violence. At the same time, he had to reassert our condemnation of vio- 
lence as a means of change. One reason why apartheid had survived so long was that 
people were reluctant to give up privilege. But another was that differences and mis- 
understandings across the barrier of colour were fertilised by violence. Many whites in 
South Africa, including some close to P.W. Botha, were ready to contemplate funda- 
mental change and dialogue. ANC violence would not help them to secure this. Neck- 
lacing and terrorism only helped the SAG to present the ANC as savages (they also 
turned off the very statesmen in the West whose support for fundamental change was 
needed most). No one should underestimate the capacity of the SAG to resist violent 
challenge for a very long time. Mozambique and Zimbabwe were not real parallels. 
A further factor was that because of its communist element the SAG were able to char- 
acterise the ANC and its aspirations as amounting to a one way ticket to Moscow. 

8. Tambo commented that the ANC expected such manoeuvres. Even if the 
ANC renounced violence Botha would still not talk to them because they were 
‘communists’. But the truth was the ANC were no more communist than they had 
been in 1921. The organisation had retained its nationalist character throughout. 
He himself had tried as a youth in the 1940s to expel the communists but this had 
been rejected by the ANC membership. It was too late now to try to start a process 
of separation. 

9. Tambo argued that the fact that many whites now questioned apartheid stemmed 
partly from a new sense of insecurity and instability. He had no illusions about the 
willingness of the SAG to use the entire apparatus at their disposal to shore up apart- 
heid. The idea of abandoning the armed struggle and hoping that change would some- 
how take place was not sustainable and would amount to acceptance of apartheid. He 
personally was very reluctant about violence but it could not be avoided. Necklacing 


® South African Defence Force. 
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was a product of the apartheid system, which shocked people in to doing unthought 
of things. He feared we were going to have to witness horrors. 

10. The reluctance of the international community to help had contributed to the 
intensification of violence. The ANC were very disappointed at the truncated EC 
package. It was a retreat by the Twelve from previous positions. Black South Afri- 
cans were very attached to the UK, far more so than to the United States. When the 
international community began to move on sanctions they expected the UK to help, 
not put on the brakes. What option did such moves leave the blacks? If sanctions 
came in instalments the SAG could adjust and cope. If they were imposed in one go 
this would force change. Limited sanctions actively encouraged P.W. Botha because 
they were ineffective. 

11. The Secretary of State said that the SAG had made preparations to cope 
with sanctions on whatever scale, and also to retaliate against their neighbours. 
It was tragic that so many in the business community who had been pressing for 
change were now switching their energies to evading sanctions. In our view mar- 
ket forces were much more effective: the SAG had to react to them and they left 
P.W. with no alibi. Our view remained that sanctions were not a means to effect 
change. 

12. The Secretary of State reiterated that at some point a process of dialogue had 
to begin. As Presidency, he had told the SAG that they must engage in dialogue with 
freely chosen black leaders: hence the importance of the release of Mandela’ and his 
colleague[s] and of unbanning the ANC and other political parties. Moderates would 
not enter negotiations with the SAG otherwise. The question was how to bring this 
about. The EPG and we had seen a suspension of violence on all sides as the other 
essential ingredient in the package. Both sides should be ready to set violence on one 
side and sit at the negotiating table. The ANC should be seen to be willing to play its 
part in achieving this by making clear that they were anxious to find ways of promot- 
ing change without violence through dialogue and were ready to talk if Mandela was 
released. The ANC must find a way to give peace a chance. 

13. Tambo agreed that the release of Mandela and the others would be very 
important. It would signal readiness by the SAG to talk (he did not believe they 
were ready to talk at present). The SAG professed concern at the consequences 
of releasing Mandela. Alleged fears of immediate revolution were unfounded. 
Mandela wanted to create problems for the apartheid system but he also wanted 
to be part of the solution. As for a suspension of violence, the Nassau accord had 
set this in the context of a number of actions by the SAG, including the disman- 
tling of apartheid. It would not be enough for troops to be withdrawn from the 
townships. There were plenty of precedents for negotiations taking place while 
hostilities continued. But if serious talks ever began, a lot of things would follow 
from that. 

14. The Secretary of State said that although some in the SAG were not 
willing to make the intellectual leap that was necessary, others were. But they had 
a mirror image of the ANC problem: they were undermined by ANC unwilling- 
ness to suspend violence thereby demonstrating goodwill. What harm could there 
be in putting violence on one side? The key issue was to persuade the SAG that 


7 Nelson Mandela, leading member of the ANC; condemned to life imprisonment in 1964. 
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it was in their interests to release Mandela and that talking to the ANC was not a 
one way ticket to Moscow. 

15. Tambo countered by arguing that the key was to persuade the SAG not to insist 
on a suspension of violence. Violence was an integral part of the repressive apartheid 
system. It would be easier if the SAG abandoned their demands and allowed a start 
to be made by releasing Mandela and the others. In South Africa law and order was 
based on total injustice. The limitless criminality of the apartheid system, which was 
based not just on the army and police but also a long chain of discriminatory and 
repressive laws, had destroyed its legitimacy. 

16. The Secretary of State agreed that governments should not abuse their pow- 
ers. But all governments had the right and obligation to maintain law and order. In 
any case, the violence stemmed not just from apartheid but also from intimidation 
of blacks by the comrades. If the ANC tried to press the SAG beyond the frontier 
of legitimacy they could not fail to be rebuffed and would enjoy no support from 
Western governments. 

17. When Fergusson asked about ANC contacts with South African businessmen, 
Tambo said that people like Relly and Bloom’ had no problem with the future South 
Africa the ANC envisaged. The ANC had made clear that whites were needed for a 
strong economy and that they would consult the business community on the changes 
they envisaged. 

18. Commenting on recent reforms by the SAG, Tambo said that if the Pass Laws, 
Immorality Act and so on had been abolished three decades ago it would have had a 
positive effect. The same applied even to the introduction of the tricameral system. 
But what people now wanted was effective participation in government which was 
why these measures, previously so important, had been ignored. So far as political 
rights were concerned South African blacks were still worse off than in 1910. 

19. In conclusion, the Secretary of State told Tambo that we were ready to help to 
try to open the way to a bargaining process. The more the ANC were seen publicly 
to share this objective and the less they were identified with violence and extremism 
the better. We had no wish to describe the future constitutional shape of a settlement. 
The objective was the establishment by peaceful means of a non racial, representative 
system of government. In South Africa, he had told the Bothas that they must make 
an offer the other side could not refuse. He wanted to say the same to the ANC now. 
The ANC should put together a political package and not be deterred by any initial 
SAG refusal to take it up. 

20. Tambo replied that the release of Mandela pointed the way forward. He 
believed that the SAG wanted to avoid including the ANC in any future discussions. 
They preferred to deal only with so-called moderates such as the Bantustan leaders. 
The ANC position was clear. If the SAG were serious about talks they could begin. 
Violence was a non issue: history did not support insistence on a prior cessation of 
hostilities. Ends. 

21. Fergusson will give a Community briefing on the meeting to representatives 
of the Twelve in London on 24 September. 


8 Gavin Relly, successor to Harry Oppenheimer as Chairman of Anglo-American Corporation; 
Anthony Bloom, Chief Executive of Premier Group. 
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No. 10 


Letter from Mr Gorham (Lusaka) to Mr Prendergast, 1 October 1986! 
Restricted (FCO 105/2266, JSS 011/2) 


Dear Kieran, 
Oliver Tambo 
1. As I was entering the grounds of the Botswana High Commission last night to 
attend the 20th Anniversary National Day party, I found myself in the queue behind 
Oliver Tambo who was a guest of honour but did not speak during the toasting. He 
looked fit and composed and spoke warmly about his meeting with the Secretary of 
State at Chevening. The whole atmosphere and the setting had impressed him greatly. 
The sight of sheep grazing quietly outside the windows had made him feel really at 
home and he would love to have had such a house for himself. To which I said ‘and 
lead the life of a country gentleman?’ He grinned. I then said that next time he went 
to Britain to have a talk with the Secretary of State perhaps he could stay overnight 
at Chevening.’ 
Yours ever, 
Rosin 


' Mr Robin Gorham was Deputy High Commissioner and Head of Chancery, Lusaka; Mr Kieran 
Prendergast was Head of SAfD. 
> Marginal comment (by Mr Fergusson?): ‘! ! good grief’ 


No. 11 


Letter from Mr Budd to Mr Powell (No. 10), with minute by Mr Powell, 
10 October 1986 
Confidential covering Secret (PREM 19/1970) 


Dear Charles, 
Correspondence with President Botha 

With his letter of 12 August Tim Flesher enclosed one of 11 August from Presi- 
dent Botha to the Prime Minister.' Now that the dust in this arena has settled some- 
what we need to consider a possible reply. 

The Foreign Secretary believes that the outlook for progress in South Africa is 
currently bleak. The South African Government are seeking to show that they are 
not responsive to pressure of any kind. President Botha’s speech on 12 August to the 
Federal Congress of the Nationalist [sic: National] Party was defiant and backward- 
looking, and nothing he has said since has conveyed a different impression. The 
action his government took against the United Democratic Front on 9 October was on 
any analysis a step in the wrong direction.’ 

Underlying this tough approach is an apparent unwillingness to accept the case 
for fundamental change. Unlike a number of leading South Africans—politicians as 


' See No. 3, note 3. 
2 On 9 October 1986 the UDF was declared an ‘affected organisation’. This was not an outright ban 
but cut it off from access to foreign funds. 
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well as businessmen—he has not yet brought himself to recognise that there must be 
fundamental political change in South Africa if future disaster is to be avoided. The 
Government must be ready to have genuine negotiations with acknowledged black 
leaders, of a kind which command the assent of the black population as a whole. 
Chief Buthelezi,? who as you know is no friend of the ANC, also sees this central 
truth—which explains his insistence on the release of Mandela before he himself will 
engage in dialogue with the South African Government. 

Sir Geoffrey Howe sees President Botha’s letter as an attempt to shift the onus for 
lack of progress away from the South African Government on to the ANC. His aim 
appears to be to enlist Western support for a given form of words—in present cir- 
cumstances a reference to ‘abandonment’ of violence—regardless of whether it will 
in fact open the way to dialogue on the terms so often suggested. A similar tack was 
taken in President Botha’s letter of 4 August to President Reagan. 

From the South African angle the question is not so much whether we (or any 
other outsider, from the EPG to President Reagan) can be persuaded to accept any 
particular formula. Their interest lies rather in the fact that a Western failure to deliver 
black African support for such a form of words would have the double bonus of put- 
ting the ANC (rather than the South African Government) in the dock, and of making 
it harder for Western leaders to increase the pressures on South Africa. Our experi- 
ence over Namibia and Angola shows how the South Africans seek to string their 
Western ‘friends’ along by using tactics of this kind. But this approach does nothing 
to bridge the gap towards dialogue in South Africa itself. 

In the Foreign Secretary’s view the Prime Minister needs to make clear to Pres- 
ident Botha that it will only be possible to cross that gap when the South African 
Government show themselves ready to take the essential steps we have been asking 
of them—the release of Mandela, the unbanning of black political organisations, and 
discussion of the way forward with a representative group of black leaders. 

The Prime Minister can say that armed with such evidence we would of course do 
everything we could (direct and via the FLS) to induce the ANC to make a matching 
commitment. It is clear from Sir Geoffrey’s talk with Mr Tambo that this would be 
no easy task. Black mistrust of the South African Government is intense. It is thus 
all the more significant that Mr Tambo told the Foreign Secretary that the release of 
Mandela was the one step which could alter black perceptions of the South African 
Government’s attitude. 

At some stage in this process it will be necessary to find a formula on the basis 
of which dialogue could commence. But recent history makes it unlikely that 
Anglo-American sponsorship is likely to uncover the key. That is why the Foreign 
Secretary has been working so hard to persuade black African leaders to take up the 
running. It remains open, of course, to President Botha to do so. 

I enclose a draft reply from the Prime Minister to President Botha.* 

Yours ever, 
Co in Bubp 


3 Chief Mangosuthu Buthelezi, founder and leader of the Inkatha Freedom Party and Chief Minister 
of KwaZulu Homeland. 

4 Not printed. The draft concluded: ‘The outlook at present seems bleak. But I am convinced that 
you have it in your power to transform the prospects for peaceful change in South Africa. I fully 
realise the political difficulties which confront you as you look down that path. But it is my profound 
conviction that if you do not get dialogue going soon then the prospects for your country and people 
will become bleak indeed.’ 
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Minute from Mr Powell (No. 10) to the Prime Minister 
Confidential 


South Africa 

The Foreign Secretary suggests that the time has come to reply to President 
Botha’s message of 11 August. He wants you to do so in fairly firm terms. The draft 
reply provided is not a bad one. 

The only question in my mind is whether it is necessary to reply at all at this stage. 
As the Foreign Secretary’s letter makes clear, there is no real prospect of progress at 
present and the proposed reply offers nothing new. It might be better just to wait a 
bit longer and see if we get any further signal from the South Africans. That would 
also leave time for further consultations with the Germans and Americans, on the 
lines which you discussed with Chancellor Kohl, which might give rise to some new 
thinking. 

Agree not to reply for the time being? 

Or 

Reply along the lines of the Foreign Secretary’s draft?° 

C.D.P. 


> Mrs Thatcher replied: ‘I don’t think that letter would help at present. The “unbanning” of the ANC 
(which will continue violence) is the difficult one.’ Mr Powell replied to Mr Budd on 13 October: 
‘The Prime Minister has considered this, but has concluded that a letter at this stage is unlikely to 
help matters. She agrees with the Foreign Secretary that there is no prospect of progress at present, 
and notes that we have nothing new to propose to the South African Government. She also recalls 
her agreement with Chancellor Kohl that there should be further consultations between the United 
Kingdom, United States, and the Federal Republic of Germany about South Africa after the United 
States Congressional elections. Unless the South African Government comes forward with any fresh 
suggestions in the meantime, she would prefer to delay any reply to President Botha until after those 
consultations’ (PREM 19/1970). 


No. 12 


Minute from Mr Eldon to Mr Gore-Booth (UKMIS New York), 
23 October 1986! 
Confidential (FCO 105/2266, JSS 011/2 Part F) 


ANC 

1. [lunched on 22 October with Mr Makatini, the ANC Foreign Affairs spokesman, 
who has been in New York for the last few weeks following the General Assembly. 

2. Mr Makatini repeated what he had said to the Ambassador (the latter’s teleletter 
of 21 October to Mr Reeve) about the Secretary of State’s meeting with Mr Tambo.” 
This had been a very useful discussion on which he hoped it would be possible to build. 
He went on, however, to attack our policy on sanctions in strong—if predictable— 
terms. He suspected that we had put the Germans and Portuguese up to resisting the 
idea of an embargo on South African coal at the Foreign Affairs Council in September 


' Mr Stewart Eldon was First Secretary (Chancery); Mr David Gore-Booth was Head of Chancery, 
UKMIS New York. 
Not printed: see No. 9. Mr Anthony Reeve was Superintending Under-Secretary for Africa. 
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and accused us of applying double standards in our dealings over South Africa. He 
seemed bitter that the Prime Minister had so far refused to see Mr Tambo and asked 
several times why Chief Buthelezi, who was in many ways more attached to violence 
than the ANC, should be made so welcome in London and Washington. 

3. In reply I went over the usual ground on sanctions and the armed struggle. 
There was no difference between us over what we wanted to achieve (the abolition of 
apartheid) but only on the means of getting there. The first step was to persuade the 
South African Government to sit down and talk to black leaders, including the ANC 
and PAC; comprehensive economic sanctions of the sort Mr Makatini wanted were 
unlikely to have the desired effect and would only drive the South Africans further 
into the laager. Mr Makatini said that he was disappointed with the line I had taken. 
The British position seemed to be as hard and as short-sighted as ever and we might 
come to regret it when a black government took power in South Africa. He argued 
strongly that there was no alternative to sanctions; the ANC had been trying to talk 
to the South African Government for over 70 years and had got nowhere. They did 
not like violence but had concluded that it was the only alternative. In answer to my 
question he said that the ANC would have been prepared to go along with the formula 
suggested by the Commonwealth Eminent Persons Group and had made this clear in 
their discussions with the EPG. In doing so, however they had known that the South 
Africans would sabotage the initiative before it got off the ground. 

4, Mr Makatini was clearly upset by the death of President Machel and said that 
he would be going to Maputo to attend the funeral.7 He asked me in great detail 
about the circumstances surrounding the crash of Machel’s aircraft, and said that 
two African Ambassadors had told him of reports they had seen before the crash 
was announced that the South Africans had shot down an unidentified aircraft near 
Mozambique. It was clear that he believed that the South Africans had had something 
to do with Machel’s death. Rumours of this sort could easily get out of hand; and if 
they do the Africans may just decide to bring a resolution on Mozambique to the 
Security Council. They would, however, be well advised not to do so, in the absence 
of any concrete evidence linking the South Africans with the accident. 

5. Mr Makatini agreed that in the present circumstances, the Africans were 
unlikely to bring a sanctions resolution to the Council before November. But he had 
not thought the timing through and was unsure about what their plan of campaign 
would be. It may be relevant that the ANC are now trying to re-schedule Mr Tambo’s 
USIS* visit here, which was originally planned to start tomorrow. This is mainly 
because of Machel’s funeral, but if Tambo were in New York during the first two 
weeks of November he could easily take part in the apartheid debate and any Security 
Council meeting on the subject. This will give little comfort to the PAC office here. 

6. Despite the tough talking on sanctions this was a relaxed occasion and 
Mr Makatini was his usual charming and [. . .]° self. But it did illustrate the diffi- 
culties of trying to get alongside the ANC while our policy is in the state it is. It 
would have been much harder going with any of the permanent members of the ANC 
office here. 

S.G. ELDON 


3 President Samora Machel of Mozambique had been killed in a plane crash on 19 October. Although 
foul play was widely suspected, a subsequent inquiry confirmed that the most likely explanation was 
pilot error. 

4 United States Information Service. 

> The text was here uncertain. 
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No. 13 


Sir P. Moberly (Pretoria) to Sir G. Howe, 30 October 1986, 10 a.m.' 
Tel. No. 430 Confidential (FCO 105/2291, JSS 014/6 Part E) 


The South African Scene 

Summary 

After two months absence from South Africa I find little has changed here except 
perhaps for the worse.” Having clamped down on security the Government seem to 
be without ideas how to break the political deadlock. There is a growing sense of 
stagnation in domestic policy and of isolation from the rest of the world. The state of 
emergency looks set to continue. 

Detail 

2. The authorities have undoubtedly succeeded in bringing black areas under 
tighter control. Some of the largest townships are still violent and their schools 
disrupted. But elsewhere e.g. near Pretoria many townships appear relatively calm 
again. The silent majority of blacks are probably thankful enough. Politically- 
minded blacks however are deeply resentful of the security methods used. Under- 
neath it all the bitterness remains untouched. I should like to report that the 
Government are using this breathing space to prepare new proposals for dialogue 
or constitutional reform. But there is no sign of this. The Government appear 
to lack the will or inclination to take political risks for a further major step 
forward. 

3. Some press reports which I saw in the UK had begun to point towards a new- 
found confidence among whites, said to be partly because the Government were seen 
as resolved to control black violence, partly because sanctions had put everyone in 
the same boat. I think this trend may have been exaggerated. It is not so much that 
white confidence has been restored. Uncertainty about the future is as prevalent as 
ever. But more whites are prepared to rally behind the Government and to give Pres- 
ident Botha credit for what he has done so far. 

4, Many businessmen share this view. At the same time they are acutely aware that 
the overseas business community is steadily losing confidence in South Africa. Any 
short-term benefits from the withdrawal of US firms are offset by concern that worse 
is yet to come. Likewise while the economy is set for modest recovery, its extent is 
likely to be circumscribed by international sanctions and some loss of traditional 
markets. For their part the Government are more determined than ever not to take 
lessons from the business sector over the reform process. 

5. The message from recent National Party congresses (which were more sig- 
nificant events than the extra session of Parliament) was that the Government 
would continue the mixture as before: meaning security as the number one prior- 
ity with reform proceeding slowly under carefully measured control. No leap for- 
ward, no dramatic constitutional proposals in the pipeline, essential further moves 


' Repeated for Information Routine to Harare, Lusaka, Gaborone, Maputo, Maseru, Mbabane, 
Luanda, Dar es Salaam, Nairobi, Washington, Johannesburg; Information Saving to EC Posts, 
UKMIS New York, Consulate Durban, Consulate Cape Town. 

> Sir P. Moberly had left South Africa on 9 August on leave. He had had to delay his return until 
14 October on grounds of ill health. 
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to dismantle apartheid (the Group Areas Act for instance) being dragged out of the 
Government with evident lack of enthusiasm. From the point of view of blacks, the 
beneficial effect of every new move continues to be largely discounted in advance 
for being so long in coming. 

6. Thus the reform programme has little if any fresh steam behind it for the 
moment. It could be revived. But in the Government’s own way, at their own speed, 
and not dictated by outside pressures if they can possibly help it. One hears less talk 
now of the possibility of Mandela being released. 

7. Three small gleams of light in this gloomy picture: 

(a) One editor who attended an intelligence briefing told me that the military were 
taking a surprisingly realistic view of black unrest. This was that the ANC must be 
defeated. But military action was not enough. The Government must correct past 
mistakes and tackle the causes of unrest imaginatively (easier said than done if the 
military really mean it). 

(b) The Dutch Reform Church Synod’s admission last week that apartheid is con- 
trary to Christian principles represents a sea-change in doctrine after all these years. 
It may have little immediate effect on the political programme. But as I am reporting 
separately it should help to swing Afrikaner opinion behind measures already taken 
by the Government and should strengthen the hand of cautious reformers against die- 
hards opposed to any change. 

(c) The Government are taking an interest in the idea of a bill of rights as a 
possible future safeguard. They would want it to cover group rights as well as indi- 
vidual rights. Blacks suspect this may be only another means of entrenching white 
supremacy. Drawing up a document acceptable to all concerned would therefore 
pose great difficulty, although the Natal-KwaZulu Indaba’ shows that it can be done 
in a limited setting. Any bill of rights would moreover need to be accompanied by 
balanced constitutional arrangements on which the Government are still fumbling 
in the dark. 

8. Speculation about an early election continues in lower key than during the 
recent party congresses. The latest forecast is for an April election here. The theory 
is that P.W. Botha could capitalise on recent evidence of renewed support for the 
Government in order to secure a new mandate for Government policies, after which 
the reform process would move forward again. Personally I am not convinced. An 
election is not required before 1982 [sic: 1989]. It would only make sense to risk the 
Government’s overwhelming majority in the present Parliament if they were sure of 
improving their hold. While the right-wing threat remains, the Government on the 
contrary would almost certainly lose seats. Moreover blacks would be infuriated at 
another election being held under a constitution which they totally reject. Why risk 
it? Hence the talk of a safer alternative, namely a referendum. Yet this would only 
seem a likely option once there was a broad package of constitutional reform to put 
to the electorate. 

9. Machel’s death has brought into sharp focus the ambivalence behind South 
Africa’s relations with Mozambique since before Nkomati—whether the South 
African Government stand to gain more from Mozambique being stable or unstable. 


3 A Zulu term denoting a conference, meeting or discussion. In this context it refers to the proposal by 
Chief Buthelezi for a single non-racial constitution for KwaZulu and Natal, launched on 3 April 1986. 
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The military voice now counts heavily in their decision-making. At this stage 
I doubt if they have made up their minds but are waiting to see how the situation 
develops (my telno 399).4 

10. The Government will have been annoyed but not altogether surprised at find- 
ing themselves accused of being somehow responsible for Machel’s death. Although 
the South Africans are almost certainly blameless for once, they have played foul so 
often in the past that few of their neighbours now believe them. This will reinforce 
their feeling that since they are never given credit by others, why should they bother 
about the effect of their actions outside anyway. 

11. The next problem they are likely to face is the imposition of sanctions by 
neighbouring states. We must expect a measured but strong reaction. 


4 In this telegram of 21 October, Sir P. Moberly reported that he had carried out instructions to warn 
the South African Government against taking military action against Mozambique or other neigh- 
bours. Mr Miller, the Deputy Minister for Foreign Affairs, had assured him that no such action was 
contemplated, although the Government reserved the right to take action against the ANC operating 
from there if other means of restraining them failed (FCO 105/2354, JSS 020/7). 


No. 14 


Letter from Mr Hardie (Lusaka) to Mr Humfrey, 13 November 1986! 
Restricted (FCO 105/2266, JSS 011/2 Part F) 


Dear Humfrey, 
The ANC: The ‘Protracted Struggle’ 

1. As you may know, one theme of the ANC’s propaganda campaign in recent 
months is that the South African Government, and the system of apartheid, is in a 
state of terminal crisis. The ANC has had an interest in creating a sense of forward, 
unstoppable, momentum in order to persuade the uncommitted both inside and out- 
side South Africa that the struggle was being won, and that the ANC were winning it. 

2. We were therefore interested to see Oliver Tambo, in his Financial Times inter- 
view on 3 November, talking of the possibility of a long haul: ‘If it lasts one year— 
wonderful. If it lasts two years—good. But we are ready ultimately for a protracted 
struggle.’ This strikes a slightly different public note, although it may reflect what 
the leadership have been feeling in private all along. Certainly our recent contacts 
with ANC personnel at HQ here suggest an underlying realisation that fundamental 
change will be a long time in coming. For the older members, this is reflected in con- 
cern that they will not be able to return to South Africa before they die. Even a loyal 
trooper like Graham Morodi, a 60-year-old veteran, speaks of his former optimism 
about prospects for early change in the 1950s, and about the ‘protracted struggle’ 
which now lies ahead.’ 


' Mr Alexander Hardie was First Secretary in Lusaka; Mr Charles Humfrey was Deputy Head of 
SAfD. 

> Mr Morodi was the ANC Chief Representative in Lusaka. The transcript of an interview with 
Mr Morodi, conducted by Julie Frederikse in 1987 in Lusaka, is available at the South African History 
Archive, http://www.saha.org.za/nonracialism/transcript_of interview_ with _graham_ morodi.htm. 
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3. The true collective view is probably reflected in what a younger, mid-level offi- 
cial, Thami Sindelo, told us recently: a decade ago, the ANC were in despair about 
prospects for change; now, they were certain that change would come eventually, 
even though it might take another decade to do so. 

ALEX HarDIE 


No. 15 


Letter from Mr Cordery (Lusaka) to Mr Curran, 21 November 1986! 
Confidential (FCO 105/2266, JSS 011/2 Part F) 


Dear Curran, 
ANC: Mac Maharaj on the armed struggle 

1. Mac Maharaj, who is Head of the ANC Political and Military Council’s Secre- 
tariat, called on me earlier this week. He has just returned from two months in a hos- 
pital in the GDR, being treated, apparently unsuccessfully, for a kidney complaint. 
If the problem persists he will be returning in a few weeks’ time for major surgery.” 

2. When I asked Maharaj for an assessment of the situation in Southern Africa, 
he said after the recent flurry of diplomatic activity, the ANC was now focussing its 
attention on the armed struggle. He and his colleagues were planning a number of 
operations which would represent a major escalation of the violence. Their objective 
was to stage incidents in which large numbers of security force personnel, preferably 
white, would be killed. Oliver Tambo’s public acknowledgement that he was seeking 
arms from the Soviets was a signal to the ANC membership that their demands for 
an intensification of the armed struggle were being heard and acted on by the leader- 
ship. One of the main constraints on the armed struggle until now had been the fact 
that, while the ANC now had plenty of trained MK cadres inside South Africa, they 
had had difficulty smuggling in sufficient arms and explosives.’ This problem had, 
however, now been overcome. 

3. I asked Maharaj whether MK had been operating through Mozambique, as 
the South Africans claimed. Maharaj said that MK were now regularly transiting 
Mozambique, and even had bases there. (He is the first ANC official I have spoken 
to who has made this admission.) MK, he said, were not operating with Mozambique 
government approval, but the Mozambicans knew of their activities. The fact was 
that the Mozambican government did not control most of its own territory, and there 
were large areas where the MK could operate freely without fear of interference from 
the Mozambican authorities. The ANC did not attempt to conceal from the Mozam- 
bicans what was going on; they told the Mozambicans that if they managed to catch 
any MK personnel they could take whatever action they thought appropriate. But this 
had not yet happened. 


' Mr Andrew Cordery was First Secretary (Economic), Lusaka; Mr Terence Curran was a member of 
SAfD. He had served as First Secretary in Pretoria, 1980-84. 

> Mr Maharaj’s alleged illness was a total fabrication, designed to prepare the ground for his eventual 
clandestine return to South Africa (in 1988) as leader of Operation Vula: see Preface, pp. x—xi, and 
Padraig O’Malley, Shades of Difference: Mac Maharaj and the Struggle for South Africa (London: 
Penguin Books, 2008), pp. 239-59. 

3 Umkhonto we Sizwe (MK) was the armed wing of the ANC. 
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4. | asked whether this meant that the ANC now felt there was less need to press 
the Mozambique Government into openly disowning the Nkomati Accord.* Maharaj 
said that it was just as important as ever for the Mozambicans to abandon Nkomati, 
though there was no need for them to announce it publicly. The ANC was willing to 
help defend Mozambique from South African attacks if the Government dropped its 
commitment to Nkomati. The ANC had the trained manpower, and weapons would 
be forthcoming from the Soviets. The ANC would also be able to use its close links 
to the USSR to persuade the Soviet Union to give direct military support to Frelimo;° 
and the Soviet Union was the only country which could realistically provide the sup- 
port which Frelimo needed if it was to survive. (Maharaj dismissed talk of Frontline 
or other multinational forces.) I pointed out that Mozambique’s present problems 
stemmed in part from the Soviets’ unwillingness to bail Frelimo out. Maharaj agreed 
that the Soviets were not eager to commit unlimited resources to an inefficient and 
unreliable government whose country was never likely to be very influential on the 
world scene. But if the prize was South Africa itself, they might reach a different 
judgement. He thought their main inhibition would be the desire to avoid a confron- 
tation which would put the Americans (and the British) behind the South African 
Government. But Maharaj thought they would respect the ANC’s judgement that a 
military confrontation, even with the Western powers on the wrong side, was prefer- 
able to a prolonged struggle on the present pattern. 

5. lasked Maharaj how important he thought the ANC’s developing relations with 
the Western countries were. He said they were very important; but the ANC needed to 
be extremely wary of Western attempts to set up new contact groups or other similar 
devices, whose effect (and perhaps intent) was simply to take the pressure off the 
South Africans and to slow down real progress towards liberation. 

6. Maharaj is a hard liner, a committed revolutionary in the Bolshevik tradition 
(though he would not admit directly to membership of the SACP). I do not think 
everything he tells me is to be taken at face value. His line is certainly very different 
from that of most of our ANC interlocutors here, though it may be closer to the think- 
ing of the MK leadership, whom we seldom meet. 

A.D. CorDERY 


4 A non-aggression pact signed on 16 March 1984 between South Africa and Mozambique: see 
DBPO, Challenge of Apartheid, pp. ix, xiv. 
5 Frente de Libertacgao de Mocambique. 
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Letter from Mr Budd to Mr Powell (No. 10), 27 November 1986 
Confidential (FCO 105/2445, JSS 087/14) 


Dear Charles, 
UN Security Council: Arms Embargo on South Africa 

A draft resolution on the UN Arms Embargo against South Africa is being submitted 
to the Security Council by the UN Arms Embargo Committee and will be put to the 
vote on 28 November. The text is the product of lengthy negotiation. The pressure for 
it has come from African and other non-aligned members of the Council who have 
argued that the Arms Embargo was not being fully implemented. We worked hard in 
the Committee to secure amendments to the text and I enclose a copy of the final draft. 
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We supported the 1977 mandatory Resolution establishing the Arms Embargo and 
have implemented it fully. The present resolution would be non-mandatory. Together 
with the Americans and French we took the lead in negotiating to remove excessive 
language that might have extended the provisions of the Arms Embargo. The present 
text would not commit us to doing more than we are already doing in respect of SCR 
418 (the 1977 Arms Embargo Resolution), SCR 558 (the voluntary ban on the import 
of arms, ammunition and military vehicles) and our joint statements with the Com- 
monwealth and our European Partners on no military cooperation with South Africa. 

Our intention had been to abstain in the vote with the US and France. It is now 
clear that both our Partners will almost certainly support the resolution. Sir John 
Thomson’ has recommended that because of this and because the resolution would 
not place any new obligations upon us we should also be prepared to vote in favour. 

A positive vote would have the advantage of gaining us some credit for our South 
African policy at the UN. We are likely to have to veto a sanctions resolution in the 
Security Council in the coming weeks and support for this resolution would thus 
strengthen our hand in the difficult debates ahead. It would be particularly ironic if 
the French, who have been less scrupulous than we have in observing the embargo, 
were allowed to upstage us on the matter. 

We are satisfied that the resolution would not require us to adopt a more restrictive 
line than at present on the export of dual-purpose equipment such as Landrovers to 
South Africa. We have reassured the DTI on this point. On this basis their Ministers 
have agreed to a positive vote. 

Sir Geoffrey Howe therefore intends to authorise our delegation in New York to 
vote for the resolution provided the Americans and French also vote in favour. The 
delegation will be instructed to make a detailed Explanation of Vote making it clear 
that we reserve our position on the interpretation of the resolution and regard it as 
clarifying, not extending, the existing Arms Embargo. 

I am copying this letter to Timothy Walker in the DTI and Trevor Woolley in the 
Cabinet Office.” 

Yours ever, 
Co in Bubp 


' UK Permanent Representative at the UN. 

> Mr Powell replied to Mr Budd on 28 November: ‘The Prime Minister would not wish us to persuade 
the Americans or the French to vote for the resolution. Her preference would still be for us to abstain 
in company with either one, or ideally both, of them. We should make further efforts to persuade them 
towards an abstention. But if it becomes clear that both are determined to vote in favour, we should 
do so too, given that the Resolution is non-mandatory.’ UNSCR 591 was adopted unanimously on 
28 November. 


No. 17 


Minute from Mr Fergusson to Mr Prendergast, 1 December 1986 
Confidential (FCO 105/2291, JSS 014/6 Part E) 


The South African scene 
1. It is noticeable that, since Sir Patrick Moberly’s return to Pretoria, the volume 
of reporting seems to have increased significantly and we have been receiving a num- 
ber of welcome general surveys, especially on the domestic political scene. 
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2. A number of my recent conversations here have reinforced the picture, which 
has been observable for some time, of President P.W. Botha’s increasing retreat into 
isolation and simultaneously, the increasing concentration of power in his hands. 

3. It was always easier for the US Ambassador in South Africa to have direct 
access at the highest levels because, for a long while, there was serious substan- 
tive business between the two Governments. I, for instance, had far less regular 
access to P.W. and Pik Botha! than had Mr Herman Nickel.” I note now, from 
Pretoria telegram No 520, paragraph 6,° that with the change of Ambassador and 
the imposition of sanctions, US Embassy access to the State President’s office has 
been shut off. 

4, There may be a tendency, in these circumstances, to put greater weight on 
information deriving from the South African Department of Foreign Affairs and from 
Pik Botha. I should put on record, therefore, the impression which I have received 
from various conversations here, that Pik Botha’s star is very much on the wane and 
his and the DFA’s influence of decreasing significance. Therefore, we should not 
take too seriously the way in which the DFA continue to toy with the idea of ‘mutual 
commitments’. 

5. In the reporting from Pretoria I am not sure that I have seen a synoptic personal 
assessment by Sir P. Moberly on the power-balance and the relative positions of those 
jockeying for power under President Botha. I am sure that as we enter the run-up to 
the elections which are presumed for next April, Sir P. Moberly will focus his reporting 
increasingly on the internal power balance. Nonetheless, we have not yet had anything 
which meets my need. I would find it interesting to ask his view on the relative influ- 
ence of the half dozen or so people in the senior positions under the President.* 

E.A.J. FERGUSSON 


' Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

> Mr Fergusson had served as HM Ambassador to South Africa, 1982-84: Mr Nickel had been US 
Ambassador to South Africa, 1982-86. 

3 Not printed. 

4 See No. 20. 
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Letter from Mr Cordery (Lusaka) to Mr Humfrey, 2 December 1986 
Confidential (FCO 105/2266, JSS 011/2 Part F) 


Dear Charles, 
CIG Assessment on the ANC' 

1. As I mentioned in my teleletter of 2 December, David White suggested to me 
that I should write to you with some thoughts on themes that may be judged relevant 
to the CIG assessment on the ANC which is currently in preparation.’ 

2. The ANC has only in the past year begun to think seriously about detailed 
policies. Until recently the Freedom Charter was an adequate political platform.’ But 


' Current Intelligence Groups (CIG) comprise Whitehall experts who work with the Cabinet Office 
Assessments Staff in preparing assessments for the Joint Intelligence Committee (JIC). 

> Not printed. Mr David White was First Secretary Pretoria/Cape Town. 

3 A statement of core principles adopted by the ANC and its allies in 1955. 
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now the ANC is meeting daily with South Africans from all walks of life who want 
to know exactly what an ANC-led government in South Africa would mean for them. 
Policies are therefore in a critical formative stage. 

3. The ANC’s leadership still feels that Britain has a special role to play in South 
Africa. They admire our record of decolonisation elsewhere in Africa, but feel we 
betrayed the South African blacks by delivering them into the hands of the Boers. 
They feel we have a responsibility to help right that wrong. British democratic ideals 
have always been the ANC’s primary political inspiration, and even the most radical 
of my ANC contacts tell me that they grew up believing that justice, fair-play, democ- 
racy and humanity were qualities exemplified in the British way of life. 

4. We, the British, consequently have a unique potential for influencing ANC 
thinking, especially at this critical stage. Up until now, we have exercised that influ- 
ence negatively, by default. In ANC eyes, we have callously ignored the plight of 
South A frica’s blacks, preferring to focus on the profits to be made out of apartheid’s 
cheap labour. The Soviets, meanwhile, have held out a hand of friendship and sup- 
port. Even the most moderate ANC officials feel a real sense of gratitude to them for 
this. Inevitably, there have been those who came to see Moscow as representing free- 
dom, justice, and caring for the fate of the oppressed. (Moses Kotane called Moscow 
‘the New Jerusalem’).* Those who took this view had their positions in the liberation 
movement strengthened by both the practical and the moral support of the Eastern 
bloc. For those who had reservations about communism, to speak out has been to risk 
being accused of disloyalty to the cause. 

5. But the battle is not lost. I do not believe that the ANC is ‘dominated’ by the 
communists. There is a silent majority, not of capitalists, certainly, but of pragma- 
tists at least, who would be encouraged to exert their influence more actively if we 
were to adopt a more sympathetic attitude to the ANC and to the suffering of South 
Africa’s blacks. The changes that have recently taken place in our policies, and par- 
ticularly Oliver Tambo’s meeting with Geoffrey Howe, have, I believe, already had 
some effect in this direction. 

6. We need to be realistic about how far the ANC’s leadership could move if it 
were to respond to a better relationship with HMG by moderating its policies. The 
ANC takes very seriously the need for policies to reflect the wishes of its supporters 
at the grass roots rather than the preconceptions of its leaders. This is partly because 
the ANC sees itself as a democratic organisation, and partly for reasons of practical 
politics; the leadership is acutely aware that if its policies are not in tune with feel- 
ings of the membership on the ground, particularly in South Africa, it risks losing 
their support. Where there are differences, it is almost always the leadership which is 
defending a moderate, pragmatic stance in the face of demands from its constituents, 
especially the youth, for a more radical approach. This is particularly so on the issue 
of the use of violence. Oliver Tambo and his colleagues insisted on peaceful means 
of resistance to apartheid for many years, as you know, and genuinely regret that it 
has been necessary for the ANC to resort to violence. But it is unrealistic to expect 
that they could now renounce violence until the South African Government concedes 
majority rule. I do not believe they would feel able to sell to their followers even a 
‘suspension’ of violence during a period of negotiations. To make it a point of princi- 
ple® that they should do so is to create an impasse for the future. 


+ Moses Kotane was Secretary-General of the SACP, 1939-78. 
5 Mr Prendergast underlined the words ‘point of principle’ and wrote ‘it’s not’ in the margin. 
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7. This brings me to the point that, whatever one thinks of their policies, the 
present leadership of the ANC is the most moderate leadership the South African 
liberation movement is likely to have. If they are replaced, or if other organisations 
are able to usurp the ANC’s place at the head of the ‘struggle’, the alternatives 
will almost certainly be worse, from our point of view. It is in our interests that 
the ANC’s present leaders should continue to have the respect of their supporters, 
and a by-product of an improvement in our relationship with them would be to 
enhance their prestige and to reduce the risk that they will be overtaken by their 
more impatient juniors. 

8. What must we do, then, to exert a greater influence on the evolution of the ANC’s 
thinking? Firstly, we must expand our direct contacts with the organisation. This does 
not simply mean more meetings with officials or politicians. There must be some prac- 
tical business to be done between us. In my view this means aid. I know there are polit- 
ical constraints on our side. But we have resolved the philosophical problem of aid to 
‘terrorists’ in the Namibian contexts we do not give aid to SWAPO, we give assistance 
to Namibian refugees. Could we not organise support for Somafco in Tanzania along 
the lines of our assistance to UNIN in Lusaka?° Another idea would be to involve the 
ANC, indirectly perhaps, in our “positive measures’ assistance to black South Africans 
in South Africa. We could solicit the ANC’s views on what we are doing, and on what 
we should do in the education field. We could participate (e.g. through the ILO or 
CTUC)’ in training programmes for South African unionists held outside South A frica. 
A number of these are already taking place and the ANC (through SACTU) are directly 
involved. I know the High Commissioner has written by this bag to Kieran Prendergast, 
using the Gaboo exercise as a means of broaching the question of student aid.* 

9. The other step we must take if we are to get closer to the ANC is to make greater 
efforts to convince them that our policies are not motivated by racism. We are often 
treated by ANC contacts to analyses of British policy which lead to the conclusion 
that the ‘inconsistencies’ of our policies can only be explained by the fact that they are 
based on racist sentiments. For example (they say) we lay great emphasis on human 
rights in our relations with Eastern Europe. We apply sanctions to Poland as a lever 
to improve human rights performance. But we resolutely resist sanctions against the 
South Africans, whose abuses of human rights exceed those of almost any regime in the 
world. The difference, the argument runs, is that the abused in South Africa are black. 
(We try to answer this by pointing out that what we agreed to do about Poland, and 
what we refused to do, is very much in line with what we are doing in South Africa, but 
the ANC perception survives.) Many ANC members are unconvinced by our leaders’ 
assertions that they abhor apartheid, and suspect that our public condemnations of the 
barbarities of the South African regime conceal private sympathies. 

10. Looking at the question of the communist influence in the ANC, I think we 
need to relate our policies more directly to the question of where the British interest 
lies. The debate on the role of the communists in the ANC implies a choice between, 
on the one hand, a white South African government which is in the Western camp 


° SOMAFCO: the Solomon Mahlangu Freedom College, established by the exiled ANC in Tanzania; 
UNIN: the United Nations Institute for Namibia, based in Zambia. 

T ILO: the International Labour Organisation; CTUC: the Commonwealth Trade Union Council. 

* It has not been possible to establish what this exercise refers to, apart from the fact that Doo- 
dles Gaboo was an ANC treasury official based in Lusaka: see http://www.sahistory.org. za/sites/ 
default/files/DC/not1986 123 1.026.021.000/not19861231.026.021.000.pdf and Hugh Macmillan, 
The Lusaka Years: The ANC in Exile in Zambia (Auckland Park: Jacana, 2013), p. 166. 
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and which will safeguard our economic interests, and on the other hand, a band of 
revolutionaries which may adopt a position of political hostility to the West, appro- 
priate our investments and offer few opportunities for trade. This seems to me a 
false analysis of the options. Under the current regime in South Africa, opportunities 
for British business can only continue to decline, and the longer the regime stays 
in power the more likely it is that the South African economy will eventually be 
destroyed altogether. The British interest, therefore, lies in achieving a settlement as 
early as possible, in the hope that the South African economy, and the opportunities 
it offers to British business, can be salvaged. (This apart from the almost certainly 
harmful effects on British trade with the rest of Black Africa, if we are perceived to 
be on the wrong side.) I think it is now universally acknowledged that any settlement 
must involve the ANC. The ANC, even if it does turn out to be communist dom- 
inated (which I do not believe it is), will share our interest in seeing a prosperous 
economy in South Africa. (Joe Slovo’ has indicated repeatedly, whether one believes 
him or not, that as far as the SACP is concerned the need to protect living standards 
will take priority over achieving radical political change.) This will mean continuing 
to do business with its traditional trading partners. A leftist government in South 
Africa need not be inimical to British interests. (We were able, after all, to establish 
a friendly rapport with Samora Machel.) My conclusion is that a non-racial govern- 
ment in South Africa, even if socialist in character, may serve our interests better than 
a beleaguered white minority regime presiding over a disintegrating economy. And 
I submit that the extent to which we are able to find common ground with the future 
rulers of South Africa, whether communists or not, will depend very much on the 
policies we adopt towards the ANC in the next few years. 

11. I am copying this letter to Pretoria, and to CAfD, and I enclose an extra copy 
for you to pass to your colleagues in the Assessments Staff. I am not sure to what 
extent the Assessments paper will concentrate on factual description, or whether the 
possible course of future policy will be discussed. I leave it to you to consider my 
arguments. '° 

Yours ever, 
ANDREW 


° Leading member of the ANC and SACP and chief of staff of MK until his resignation in March 1987. 
'© Mr Prendergast minuted on 15 December: ‘A good deal of special pleading here; e.g. he rather 
wishes away the communist element in the ANC. But there may be points on which to build.’ 
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Letter from Mr Prendergast to Mr Dougal (Canberra), 3 December 1986! 
Confidential (FCO 105/ 2353, JSS 020/5 Part E) 


Dear Head of Chancery, 
South Africa: Presenting British Policy 
1. We are conscious of the considerable efforts made by Posts to explain HMG’s 
policy towards South Africa. Inevitably the task is a continuing and not always easy 
one. It is also one to which Ministers attach particular importance. Whilst there are 


' Mr Malcolm Dougal was Deputy High Commissioner and Head of Chancery, Canberra. 
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some signs that HMG’s policy is now better understood, our attitude to sanctions is 
still much criticised. The following paragraphs are designed—albeit at some risk of 
teaching grandmother to suck eggs—to provide Posts with new ammunition when 
talking to contacts and responding to criticisms. We want in particular to scotch 
the facile but damaging assumption that opposition to general economic sanctions 
equates to support for apartheid. 

2. British policy towards South Africa has two main elements. First, apartheid 
should be brought to an end; it is repugnant and wrong; and it should be replaced 
by a non-racial, representative system of government, with proper safeguards for 
minorities. Secondly, in order to secure that goal it has been our policy to work for a 
suspension of violence on all sides and for dialogue between the South African Gov- 
ernment and leaders of the black community. We have been willing to take a series 
of restrictive measures (e.g. Luxembourg and Nassau 1985; Marlborough House and 
the Brussels package 1986) intended to send a political signal to the SAG;? indeed we 
have done more in practical terms than many who are more vociferous. But Minis- 
ters do not believe that general economic sanctions would secure our political goals. 
Rather they would exacerbate the present conflict and reduce the chances for prog- 
ress towards peaceful change; they would encourage a siege mentality amongst white 
South Africans. We do, however, believe that positive steps can be taken to encour- 
age and sustain dialogue; and we shall continue to seek ways, as with the Eminent 
Persons Group and the Secretary of State’s mission this summer, of trying to promote 
political progress. 

3. There are indications of growing support in Britain for the Government’s pol- 
icy. There has long been evidence—including some from opinion polls—to suggest 
that the public advocate a rejection of apartheid; there are signs now of growing 
support for the Government’s view that general sanctions would not be instrumental 
in achieving its abolition. (Strictly for your own information, a private Gallup Poll in 
October conducted for the PCO found that 51% of respondents opposed new sanc- 
tions if they meant a loss of British jobs and only 35% supported them.) 

4. It is noteworthy also that an expert analysis of opinion polls (copy attached)? 
conducted among blacks in South Africa over the period 1984-86 shows that no poll 
in which questions were posed in simple, descriptive language has demonstrated that 
a majority of blacks are willing to endorse punitive economic sanctions likely to 
reduce the capacity of the economy to create jobs and provide welfare. 

5. It is, perhaps, not readily understood either outside Britain that the impact of 
President Kaunda’s televised dressing down of the Secretary of State during his 
Southern African mission in July and statements of the kind made by President 
Kaunda, Prime Minister Mugabe and Secretary-General Ramphal at the Common- 
wealth Review Meeting in August have been entirely counter-productive with much 
of the British public.” At the Conservative Party Conference in October the loudest 
cheers in the foreign affairs debate were for an attack from the floor on Common- 
wealth criticism of Britain (I enclose a copy of the newspaper report).? An examina- 
tion of public correspondence with the Department also suggests that Commonwealth 
criticism has only increased support for Government policy (and lessened support for 
the Commonwealth). 


> See DBPO, Challenge of Apartheid, passim. 
3 Not printed. 
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6. Whilst Ministers obviously place a high priority on their general policy being 
explained and better understood, they are especially keen to see an increased empha- 
sis placed on the positive measures which, nationally and with our Partners, we have 
taken to foster change in South Africa. We have taken the lead in the Community in 
seeking and obtaining agreement on certain positive measures towards South Africa 
(a copy of the COREU containing the full list is attached).° 

7. In recent months it has become apparent that when other countries are made 
aware of our positive efforts they are usually appreciative. Thus, at a recent meeting 
of the Commonwealth Committee on South Africa, we received a great deal of sup- 
port of the Commonwealth Scholarship Scheme, in the establishment of which we 
played a major role. Appreciation was expressed also for the help Britain continues 
to give to South Africa’s neighbours. 

8. Finally and perhaps most obviously, it is increasingly apparent that our pre- 
dictions about the likely ill-effects of sanctions are being proved right. Since the US 
Congress overruled President Reagan’s veto and forced the introduction of punitive 
sanctions, the South African Government’s moves toward reform have slowed down 
rather than speeded up. The UDF* has been declared an ‘affected organisation’; the 
proposals to the President’s Council for reform of the Group Areas Act and Separate 
Amenities Act have been shelved; and the SAG appear likely to reject the conclu- 
sions of the KwaZulu/Natal Indaba on a new constitutional structure for Natal.° US 
influence—indeed any foreign influence—with President Botha is effectively zero. 
And South African whites, including most of South African business, have been 
rallying to the Government in the face of what they see as the long predicted ‘total 
onslaught’ from outside. Meanwhile black workers at General Motors’ plant in the 
Eastern Cape were sufficiently alarmed by the implications for them of General 
Motors’ disinvestment from South Africa to go on strike. Disinvestment, far from 
putting pressure on the Afrikaner establishment, has been welcomed by many of 
them—however shortsightedly—as an opportunity to buy out long distrusted for- 
eign companies on the cheap. It is unclear whether the black employees of such 
businesses will continue to benefit from the provision of the EC Code of Conduct 
or the Sullivan rules.° 

9. None of these arguments will, I fear, convince the committed. But the less 
committed may be more willing to listen to them now. Our presentation of Gov- 
ernment policy here is, inevitably, geared mainly to a domestic audience. It would 
be interesting to know what impact these points have on your own clients. We 
should be very grateful, therefore, when you can spare the time to hear from you 
and other addressees what arguments are having some impact and what are not. 
Also how the debate on sanctions is going in your country and whether South 


4 United Democratic Front. 

5 See No. 13, note 3. 

® See DBPO, Challenge of Apartheid, p. xii. 

7 Copies of this letter went to a number of UK overseas posts. Replying to Mr Prendergast on 
31 December, Mr Arthur Coltman (Head of Chancery, Brussels) noted that the sanctions issue had a 
much lower profile in Belgium than in the UK, and that this suited the Belgian Government since it 
did much business with South Africa, especially in raw diamonds for the Antwerp diamond indus- 
try. He continued: ‘The EC measures agreed on 16 September had a mixed reception here. Some 
commentators welcomed the result whilst others derided it as a pathetic manifestation of European 
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Africa has now begun to recede as an issue—if it ever was one—for your host 
Government and the media.’ 
Yours ever, 
W.K. PRENDERGAST 


disunity, prevarication and lack of credibility. But there is no doubt that the Belgian Government 
was well satisfied with the outcome. ... We nevertheless gave a wide circulation to your information 
pack at the end of last year and again to the up-dated version in July. The feedback suggests that they 
have had a useful effect in promoting understanding not only of the UK’s position, but also that of 
the EC. As your letter implies, there is a tendency among the unsophisticated (both for and against 
sanctions) to assume that opposition to sanctions reflects a feeling that apartheid is not all that bad, or 
that it is none of our business, rather than a conviction that sanctions would be counter-productive to 
the objective of the early and peaceful elimination of apartheid’ (FCO 105/ 2353, JSS 020/5 Part E). 


No. 20 


Sir P. Moberly (Cape Town) to Sir G. Howe, 16 December 1986, 7 a.m. 
Tel. No. 570 Priority, Confidential (FCO 105/2291, JSS 014/6 Part E) 


South Africa: power balance within the Government 

Summary 

1. P.W. Botha takes the key decisions but military influence strong. A successful 
early election could be signal for President to retire, though not necessarily immedi- 
ately. Either F.W. de Klerk or Heunis most likely successor when the time comes.! 

Detail 

2. The clearest indicators of power balance within the Government relate to indi- 
vidual personalities and interest groups. Three features set the scene: 

(a) P.W. Botha is very much in personal control. Nobody else comes near him in 
authority. He takes the vital decisions. He is said to be more impatient of advice than 
before and prone to outbursts. Although he initiated the process of change he has 
been deeply concerned at reactions from the Afrikaner right wing and probably has 
a limited vision of how much further change can go. It is clear that he feels deeply 
hurt at the West’s failure to give him more credit for what he has achieved and at the 
West continuing to punish South Africa regardless. US sanctions seen to have been 
the last straw. The reaction was that South Africa would go its own way and to hell 
with the rest of the world. 

(b) Military influence on decision-making is now predominant. Decisions are 
increasingly seen in security terms. There is a kind of war-time spirit in the face of 
threatened survival. Belief in a total revolutionary onslaught is real. Hence the further 
clamp-down which, however, reflects not only military advice but is in line with the 
Government’s own instincts. 

(c) Little else counts for the minute. Ministers have convinced themselves that 
black extremists must be neutralised before black moderates can be brought to work 
out compromises with the Government. Not only is the overriding priority therefore 
to root out trouble-makers in the black community, but the sheer volume of reports 


' FW. de Klerk: Minister of National Education and Planning; Chris Heunis: Minister of Constitu- 
tional Development. 
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and decision-making on the unrest situation excludes attention to further steps in 
reform or power-sharing. In any case the mood is not right for it. We can expect no 
movement on that front until after an election. We should not count on it going far 
even then, especially if unrest continues. 

3. In these circumstances the leaders whose voices are most heard within the Gov- 
ernment today are inevitably Malan (Defence) and Vlok (Law and Order) together 
with their advisers: Geldenhuys (Chief of Staff), Van der Westhuizen (State Security 
Council), Coetzee (Police) and Barnard (Intelligence). Roux (Secretary General of 
the President’s office) is also a hard-liner. From talking to them all at various times 
I do not believe the military (let alone the police) want to take over running the coun- 
try. But their influence has become stronger than ever. This is partly a response to the 
needs of the situation as seen by the Government, partly the consequence of so much 
being channelled through the machinery of the State Security Council at the top and 
joint management centres all the way down to local level with the military playing a 
leading role throughout. 

4, Within the cabinet itself, ministers such as de Klerk and especially Heunis 
(of whom more below) certainly carry weight. Allowing for variations of opinion 
in any cabinet, however, I doubt if there are major differences over policy between 
President Botha and his leading civilian colleagues. One or two others such as Pik 
Botha, Viljoen? and du Plessis? have at times been considered more moderate or prag- 
matic. But at present I would say this is only relative, not a significant source of 
disagreement. 

5. In addition to politicians and military, there are of course other influences at 
work. One is the bureaucracy, which is overwhelmingly Afrikaner in character. With 
some helpful exceptions civil servants are thought to act as a brake on change in 
South Africa. In the last resort it is their jobs which are at stake if room has to be 
found for blacks. The business community’s influence was never much more than 
secondary and has now been muted by the need to adjust to sanctions. For instance 
I doubt if the Government are prepared to be greatly influenced by repeated calls 
from businessmen for reform of the Group Areas Act. Within the National Party 
caucus (parliamentary members and a few other party notables) P.W. Botha pays 
most attention to the right wing but has largely stolen their clothes. On the left there 
were signs a year ago of ‘new Nats’ in the National Party forming a lobby for faster 
change. They have been subdued and in some cases sucked into government. A pro- 
gressive tendency remains with a strong foothold in the Broederbond, however its 
day may yet come but not in the near future. 

The succession 

6. Looking ahead, the eventual succession to President Botha is certain to cause 
an individual power struggle within the National Party. This should become clearer 
with an election next year which continues to be regarded as highly likely. Having 
obtained a renewed mandate (and legitimised the changes already made by the pres- 
ent Government) it would then be open to P.W. Botha to hand over to a successor. 
One of his associates says the President described his one remaining political ambi- 
tion as being to lead the National Party to victory again at the polls. Opinions are 
divided as to whether he would stand down soon after an election or continue for 


> Dr Gerrit Viljoen, Minister of Education. 
3 Barend du Plessis, Minister of Finance. 
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another year or two. The chances of early retirement will be increased if he can point 
to the National Party being firmly launched into a further period of power based on 
a new mandate and if he is satisfied that the future of Afrikanerdom would be safe in 
the hands of his successor. 

7. When the time comes the next President will in effect be chosen by the optional 
party caucus. Here Transvaal representatives will be strongest because they have 
most parliamentary seats. Redrawing constituency boundaries would accentuate this 
trend but the process cannot be completed until well on in 1987, too late for an elec- 
tion in March or May. 

8. The rival line-up may be described as follows: 

(a) Front runners. There are two, namely de Klerk and Heunis. The position of 
F.W. de Klerk, party leader in the Transvaal, appears to have been strengthened by 
the recent party congresses and Government reshuffle, from which he emerges as 
leader of the House of Assembly. He has a conservative reputation and is married to 
the daughter of one of the first apartheid prime ministers, Strydom. He is nonetheless 
a pragmatist. More important he probably has enough votes in the party caucus where 
it counts. Heunis on the other hand appears to be as close as anyone to the President 
and is in charge not only of constitutional planning but increasingly of key policies 
affecting relations generally between white and black. He has recently succeeded 
P.W. Botha as party leader in the Cape, although a majority of the parliamentary 
party would prefer a Transvaal president next time round. He appears impervious to 
advice once he gets an idea into his head. He has critics in the party’s national caucus 
and a poor public image. But he is thought by some to be President Botha’s preferred 
choice as successor, on grounds that he shows the best grasp of the possibilities of 
reform on Afrikaner terms. 

(b) Also rans. Pik Botha has wide support in public opinion polls but this is irrel- 
evant to a decision in the party caucus. In the present isolationist mood his stand- 
ing within the Government has probably slipped. He would only come into serious 
contention in the presidency stakes in the event of stalemate between de Klerk and 
Heunis. Viljoen is similarly placed. He could still emerge as a compromise candidate, 
although this now seems less likely than at one stage. An intellectual who has mod- 
erate support in the party and outside, Viljoen (black education and development) no 
longer looks as if he has the charisma or ambition to contest the presidency. But he 
could be deliberately lying low. It is thought that he and F.W. de Klerk would work 
well in partnership. By contrast Malan, former Chief of Staff now Defence Minister,* 
is seldom mentioned as a possible successor but might in a deteriorating situation 
be pressed by the army to run for the presidency. At present this looks unlikely and 
Malan is said not to be keen. 

(c) Dark horses. Barend du Plessis (Finance) has no obvious power base in the 
party. But he is the only younger politician who looks anything like a credible starter. 
The longer P.W. Botha soldiers on, the better du Plessis’ chances might become, 
although he will probably remain an outsider. Finally one quite different figure. 
Schlebusch° seems too old to be a candidate but has recently been brought back from 
semi-retirement into a virtual vice-presidential position by P.W. Botha. He was for- 
merly party leader in the Orange Free State and could play a role behind the scenes 
in the contest for the succession. 


* General Magnus Malan. 
> Alwyn Schlebusch, Minister in the Office of the State President. 
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Conclusions 

9. (a) the President remains squarely in control of the cabinet. Of those around 
him, the security lobby is now most influential. Its leaders derive their influence less 
from personal standing than from their collective weight in charge of the security 
forces at a time when security is the dominant issue. 

(b) P.W. Botha may decide to stay on as President for the time being, in the hope 
of setting his party and country firmly on a new if limited path towards further reform 
designed still to safeguard Afrikaner interests. More probably, however, I believe 
he will be tempted to call it a day on the strength of successfully leading his party 
through another election resulting in a renewed mandate to govern. Meanwhile the 
prospect of elections has begun to colour day-to-day policy decisions. 

(c) the next President is likely to continue much in the present mould. F.W. 
de Klerk and Heunis are the most obvious candidates. De Klerk makes the better 
impression and appears to have more support in the party caucus. Heunis is convo- 
luted in public but is strong behind the scenes. Although de Klerk is regarded as the 
more conservative of the two, he could prove surprisingly able to adapt once in the 
saddle (as P.W. Botha did). 

(d) the longer President Botha stays in office the less certain anyone can be at this 
stage about the succession. Moreover an election in 1987 which saw the National 
Party lose seats in the Transvaal (without gains from the PFP compensating for losses 
to the conservatives) would weaken de Klerk’s present advantage in the party caucus. 
But on balance I would back P.W. Botha to retire after a successful election in 1987, 
to be succeeded by de Klerk after a close contest with Heunis. 


No. 21 


Extract from Cabinet Conclusions, 18 December 1986! 
Confidential (CAB 128/83/42, CC(86)42) 


The Foreign and Commonwealth Secretary said that the Government of the Republic 
of South Africa had imposed new restrictions on the media and undertaken wide- 
spread arrests. The State President, Mr P.W. Botha, seemed to be in a very intransi- 
gent mood. In a South African raid on Swaziland on 12 December, two people had 
been killed and four abducted; those abducted had included two Swiss citizens who 
had quickly been released. 

Zimbabwe and Zambia had not yet enacted the sanctions declared at the Com- 
monwealth Review Meeting on South Africa in August 1986. They had come to 
see the economic effects that would result for themselves, and they recognised that 
Swaziland, Botswana, Lesotho and Mozambique could not introduce sanctions, and 
that Kenya was against them. There were new reports, however, that Zimbabwe and 
Zambia might make a move towards the interruption of air links with South Africa in 
the near future. The nature of the move might be influenced towards moderation by 
President Moi of Kenya. There would be a South African response to such a move, 
but it might not be an unrestrained one. 


' Present at this meeting were all those listed in No. 8, note 1, apart from Mr Peter Walker (Secretary 
of State for Energy), and with the addition of Mr Norman Tebbit (Chancellor of the Duchy of Lan- 
caster), Mr Kenneth Clarke (Paymaster General), Mr Paul Channon (Secretary of State for Trade and 
Industry) and Mr John Wakeham (Parliamentary Secretary, Treasury). 
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No. 22 


Sir G. Howe to Mr White (Lusaka), 2 January 1987, 1 p.m.! 
Tel. No. 1 Confidential (FCO 105/2655, JSS 011/1 Part A) 


Contacts with Black Southern African Liberation Movements 

1. We have gradually raised the level of our dialogue with the African National 
Congress (ANC) in recent months. Further meetings at ministerial level are unlikely 
in the near future, but we want to maintain the momentum achieved in 1986 by 
increasing the frequency and range of our contacts at official level. This means updat- 
ing the guidelines to posts on contact with the ANC and PAC contained in FCO telno 
84 to Lusaka of 14 February 1986.” 

African National Congress (ANC) 

2. Ministerial meetings with the ANC leadership do not in any way constitute 
‘recognition’ of the ANC or mean that we have accorded it any diplomatic or official 
status. We continue to regard the ANC as an important voice of black South African 
opinion. But it is not the only one and our policy is to listen to all sides of opinion in 
South Africa. 

3. In general posts should continue to be guided by the principles set out in para 5 
of FCO telno 84 to Lusaka.’ But it follows from the higher level contact that has 
taken place and ministers’ declared intention that we should maintain contact with 
the ANC that posts have discretion to adopt a more flexible and forward approach, 
particularly at Head of Mission level, in their local dealings with the ANC. This 
applies particularly to entertaining or accepting invitations from ANC representa- 
tives. Care should still be taken, however, not to extend these contacts to events that 
might be interpreted as giving the ANC an official status (the Queen’s Birthday Party, 
recognised ANC anniversaries, etc.). Any extension of contact should be gradual and 
there should not be any contact with the ANC’s military wing. 

4. As before, our objectives in gradually expanding contacts with ANC leaders are 
to gain greater insight into their attitudes, to assess the relative strengths of differ- 
ent factions within the ANC and to try to influence the organisation in the direction 


' Repeated for Information to Cape Town, Harare, Dar es Salaam, Luanda, Maputo, Washington, 
UKMIS New York; Information Saving to Rabat, Dakar, Banjul, Algiers, Freetown, Tunis, Abidjan, 
Accra, Lagos, Yaounde, Kinshasa, Addis Ababa, Gaborone, Johannesburg, Kampala, Khartoum, 
Lilongwe, Lusaka, Maseru, Mbabane, Mogadishu, Monrovia, Nairobi, Pretoria, Durban, Ottawa, 
Canberra, New Delhi, UKMIS Geneva, Paris, UKREP Brussels, Rome, Luxembourg, Dublin, Bonn, 
Copenhagen, The Hague, Athens, Madrid, Lisbon, Cairo, Havana, Moscow, Peking, Bucharest, 
Prague, East Berlin, Stockholm. Mr Kelvin White was HM High Commissioner, Lusaka. 

? See DBPO, Challenge of Apartheid, No. 144, note 3. The revised guidelines were based on a sub- 
mission by Mr Prendergast of 19 December, as modified by Messrs Reeve and Fergusson in minutes 
of the same date (FCO 105/2266, JSS 011/2 Part F). 

> According to this paragraph, the intention was to ‘to steer a course between action which would 
suggest we accord the ANC any official status and any suggestion of gratuitous hostility to the 
ANC. ... you should avoid any action which could be construed either as according them a special 
status in HMG’s eyes or as condoning their policy of violence’. Within that framework, contact could 
be made ‘as thought useful . . . with any member of the ANC though contact should be avoided with 
its military wing. However we should wish to avoid any sudden upsurge of contacts. You should 
therefore take no immediate initiative but wait for a natural opportunity to occur’ (FCO 105/2262, 
JSS 011/2 Part B). 
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of a suspension of violence, compromise and dialogue. Increased contacts will also 
enable us better to explain to the ANC British policy and to underline to them the 
efforts we are making to promote a peaceful solution in South Africa, to assist the 
victims of apartheid and to further the economic development and independence 
of the Front Line States. We are giving further thought to what we can do to give 
increased substance to our dealings with the ANC and we shall inform the posts con- 
cerned of any decisions on this. 

5. The South African Government accepted the fact of British ministerial contact 
with the ANC with little protest. However, posts in South Africa should continue to 
be discreet in their contacts with ANC ‘sympathisers’. The contact has, of course, 
made no difference to the status of the ANC office in London although we do expect 
further calls by ANC representatives at the FCO at official level. 

6. Posts should report the results of their contacts to Southern African Depart- 
ment. In particular the department is interested in information about the ANC’s 
contacts with the Eastern Bloc and the influence of the SACP on ANC policy: 
sources of finance: evidence of shifts in the balance of power within the ANC lead- 
ership: identifying coming men (the second echelon and next generation of leader- 
ship): the influence and attitude of host governments, and the degree to which they 
are willing to provide support and facilities and to allow the ANC to operate from 
their territory. 

Pan Africanist Congress (PAC) 

7. We have made clear to the South African Government that we wish to see the 
PAC unbanned and allowed to operate freely in South Africa. We have not had offi- 
cial contact with the PAC but are aware that other governments (including the US 
and Canada) have recently met PAC leaders. While we do not wish to stimulate PAC 
requests for official meetings we do wish to develop a better understanding of their 
attitudes and intentions. Posts where the PAC are represented (including Harare, Dar 
es Salaam, Gaborone and New York) have discretion to make discreet contacts up to 
and including Head of Mission level. 

South West African Peoples Organisation (SWAPO) 

8. Our policy on contacts with SWAPO remains unchanged and is as set out in 
FCO telno 84 to Lusaka.* 

Parallels with the PLO and the IRA 

9. If asked, posts should make clear that the extension of our contacts with the 
ANC is wholly separate from our policy with regard to contact with PLO and the 
IRA/Sinn Fein. The Arab/Israel dispute and the situation in South Africa are very 
different and complex problems. We are seeking a peaceful solution in each case but 
it would be quite wrong to draw analogies between them. No parallel can be drawn 
with the IRA. There is a universal franchise in Northern Ireland and the issue of the 
union with Great Britain, against which the IRA claim to be fighting, is supported by 
a clear majority in Northern Ireland. 


4 ‘There is no objection to maintaining contacts with SWAPO representatives. While we do not rec- 
ognise SWAPO’s claim . . . to be the “sole authentic representative of the Namibian people” . . . 
and we reject their use of force, we do accept them as a party to the negotiations for a Namibian 
settlement. As a member of the Contact Group, we talk to SWAPO just as we talk to all the interested 
parties. ... On this basis we have maintained contacts with SWAPO at an official and, as appropriate, 
at ministerial level for many years...’ 
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No. 23 


Teleletter from Mr Prendergast to Mr James (Cape Town), 3 February 1987' 
Confidential (FCO 105/2882, JSS 122/8 Part A) 


South Africa: Sanctions Evasion 

1. We were most grateful for the informative and useful examinations in Pretoria 
telno 22 and Johannesburg telno 23, both of 29 January, of Government and private 
sector efforts in the field of sanctions evasion.” This was a timely look at an area 
which has become increasingly important since the imposition of the US Congressio- 
nal measures. There are likely to be increasing calls in the Commonwealth and other 
international fora for action to monitor and prevent South African efforts to circum- 
vent international sanctions. This could well be one of the points on the agenda at the 
Vancouver CHOGM.? 

2. That the SAG have intensified the development of a coherent sanctions evasion 
mechanism comes as no surprise. We agree that the degree of their commitment and 
effort is impressive and that, with the appointment of experienced operators to key 
positions, the counter sanctions campaign is likely to gather steam. These reports are 
further evidence, if any were needed, that the SAG are determined to resist external 
pressures and that economic sanctions would be nigh impossible to enforce. We note 
too your confirmation of the closing of Government and business sector ranks in the 
common cause of sanctions evasion. This is obviously an important political devel- 
opment which we shall need to monitor. 

3. Another area in which we would welcome further reporting if information is 
available to you is the level and type of trade between South Africa and black African 
states in general and the FLS in particular. We appreciate that, given the restrictions 
on the release of information and understandable reticence on both sides, detailed 
statistics may be hard to come by, but since the information we hold here is scanty 
anything you can provide would be useful. 

W.K. PRENDERGAST 


' Copied to Mr Colin Brant (Consul-General, Johannesburg) and Miss Tessa Solesby (Minister, Pre- 
toria/Cape Town). Mr Jeffrey James was Counsellor and Head of Chancery, Pretoria/Cape Town. 

> Pretoria tel. No. 22 reported that ‘An elaborate network of official, private and joint bodies is 
being built up with close cooperation between Government and private sector’. In overall charge was 
Minister of Finance Barend du Plessis, but the “sanctions supremo’ was Desmond Krogh, a former 
Governor of the Bank of Rhodesia and later of the Zimbabwe Central Bank. Business was ‘closely 
knit into the Government’s evasion machinery’, but there was still ‘an element of duplication and 
inefficiency’: something that Mr Krogh was likely to try to put right once he had settled into his job. 
“However the degree of commitment and effort by the Government is already impressive.’ Johan- 
nesburg tel. No. 23 noted that ‘The South African private sector already has much experience of 
sanctions evasion, dating from the support given to the Rhodesian economy by South African firms 
during the Rhodesia sanctions period’, and that ‘Whatever its political antipathy towards the National 
Party in practice the private sector dovetails its operations very closely with those of the South Afri- 
can Government departments, based on joint contingency planning laid down and refined over many 
years’ (FCO 105/2882, JSS 122/8 Part A). 

3 The Commonwealth Heads of Government Meeting (CHOGM) was to be held in Vancouver, 13-17 
October 1987. 
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No. 24 


Letter from Mr Powell (No. 10) to Mr Galsworthy, 10 February 1987! 
Confidential and Personal (PREM 19/2524) 


Dear Tony, 
Prime Minister s Meeting with the South African Ambassador 

The Prime Minister had a brief talk this afternoon with the South African Ambas- 
sador before his final departure. It was in fact the first time that they had met during 
his period as Ambassador.” 

The Prime Minister said that the Eminent Persons’ Group had been a missed 
opportunity for South Africa. The South African Government should not delude 
itself that the present lull in international criticism of South Africa was anything 
more than that. International pressure for sanctions could build up again at any time, 
particularly if there were to be a South African attack on a neighbouring country. 
She continued to believe that comprehensive economic sanctions would be counter- 
productive. But her ability to hold them back was steadily eroded by the failure of 
the South African Government to make progress with reform. The rejection of Ndaba 
[sic: Indaba] in Natal had been particularly unfortunate. It was vital that there should 
be a move forward again in South Africa after the elections. President Botha could 
no longer claim that he was being put under pressure by the western powers. He had 
been given a respite. The Prime Minister continued that she accepted that nothing 
would happen before the elections. But she remained convinced that progress would 
only come with the release of Mandela and undertakings by the ANC to suspend 
violence. Her personal view was that a federal solution was the answer to South 
Africa’s problems, and she hoped that some serious thought was being given to how 
this might be approached and prepared. 

Dr Worrall’s reply was largely along standard lines. President Botha had lost 
patience with the western governments for their failure to give recognition to the 
reforms which he had undertaken. The sanctions imposed by the United States 
Congress had been counter-productive and had more or less destroyed United 
States’ influence in South Africa. The prospects for further reform depended on 
the outcome of the elections. If the main opposition to the Government continued 
to come from the PFP, i.e. from the left of the Government, then there was a rea- 
sonable chance of further steps in the reform process. But if the main opposition in 
Parliament was in future to come from the far right, then South Africa was in for a 
very difficult time. 


' Mr Anthony Galsworthy was Private Secretary to Sir G. Howe. 

> The South African Ambassador was Dr Denis Worrall. Mr Powell minuted to the Prime Minister 
on 4 February: ‘As you know, the South African Ambassador is shortly to leave his post and will 
fight the elections in South Africa. He telephoned me this morning to say that he had never met 
you. He wondered whether you would agree to see him for just 15 minutes before he left the UK 
(on 13 February), to enable him to convey two or three thoughts. He would not give any publicity at 
all to the meeting. He had not asked through the FCO because he expected to be snubbed. Worrall 
has done an effective job here and [a phrase is here omitted] has fought some hard battles against 
his own government. A brief meeting would acknowledge his role and be an opportunity to say that 
some early movement forward on Mandela and on reform generally after the elections is essential.’ 
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He personally shared the Prime Minister’s disappointment at his Government’s 
failure to pursue the Natal initiative. This would be one of the main planks of his 
own election campaign.’ He also agreed that, in the longer term, a federation solution 
was probably the way forward. Dr Worrall added that we should not underestimate 
the importance of the Southern Africa initiative undertaken by his government. What 
they really craved, far more than approval from western governments, was to be 
accepted by and on terms with other Southern African states. He thought that this 
would be the main thrust of South Africa’s foreign policy. 

I did not take any notes. This account is my recollection of the main points. 

Yours sincerely, 
CHARLES POWELL 


> Dr Worrall had resigned as Ambassador in order to re-enter South African politics and fight in the 
1987 general election. In May 1987 he stood as an independent against the Government minister 
Chris Heunis, losing by 39 votes. He went on to form the Democratic Party with Wynand Malan, a 
National Party MP who had also resigned to fight the 1987 election. 


No. 25 


Minute from Mr Reeve to Mr Fergusson, 17 February 1987 
Confidential (FCO 105/2640, JSN 026/1) 


Policy towards Southern Africa 

1. I will be recording separately my main impressions of my recent visit to Angola 
and Mozambique. But the most important conclusion I formed—and this was rein- 
forced by my talks in Pretoria—was that we should be doing everything possible 
in the coming months to concentrate our political and financial efforts on the Front 
Line States. The Planning Staff paper of 19 November made a similar recommenda- 
tion.' In practice we are already moving in that direction. Mr Patten, during his visit 
to SADCC, and to Mozambique and Zimbabwe, announced further assistance.” But 
my own conclusion is that we should try more systematically to exploit what we are 
doing so as to make the FLS more aware of the help which Britain is giving them 
bilaterally and multilaterally, and to register in their minds the considerable advan- 
tages in delaying the application of sanctions. 

2. The factors which bring me to this conclusion are: 

(i) Reducing the FLS dependence on South Africa is a desirable end in itself. The 
FLS are at present acutely vulnerable to economic disruption through South Africa’s 
use of ‘railway diplomacy’. It may be argued that South Africa has every interest in 
perpetuating this state of affairs and will sabotage any efforts aimed at bringing it to 
an end. This may be so but there would be a political price to be paid. Our Embassy 
at Pretoria will in any case be producing an assessment of the likely South African 


' Not printed, but see Preface, pp. xvii-xix, for a discussion of this paper. 

> Mr Christopher Patten was Minister of State for Foreign and Commonwealth Affairs and Minister 
for Overseas Development. The Southern African Development Coordination Conference (SADCC) 
was an organisation of nine Southern African states formed in 1980 in Lusaka, Zambia, with the aim 
of building political cooperation in order to reduce economic dependence on South Africa. The nine 
heads of state (the Summit) met annually to review progress. The SADCC was opened to the private 
sector in 1987 and was replaced in 1992 by the Southern African Development Community (SADC). 
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Government attitudes to the rehabilitation of the alternative routes. Similarly it can 
be argued that the Front Line States themselves would only use their greater indepen- 
dence to initiate sanctions against South Africa. Perhaps; but at least such a process 
would help to steer them away from the immediate imposition of sanctions which 
would have such catastrophic consequences for their economies. 

(ii) British support for Mozambique in particular conveys an important, positive 
message to the region as a whole. Our military assistance should help to reduce 
Soviet influence and our assistance to the alternative routes brings obvious benefits 
to the land-locked Commonwealth countries to the west. 

(iii) A strategy of developing the alternative routes which brings together the FLS 
and the UK (and other key Western countries) should encourage those in the FLS 
who are arguing for delay in the imposition of sanctions. There is plenty of evidence 
of second thoughts on this subject. It is not inconceivable that the deadline for sanc- 
tions could go on being extended indefinitely, though clearly we cannot count on it. 

(iv) The unlikelihood of any significant movement in South Africa, even after the 
election, merely reinforces the need for us to have a positive policy towards the FLS. 
No-one I talked to in Pretoria appeared to expect any great change in Botha’s policy 
after the election. In particular the likelihood of any discussions about power-sharing 
seemed to be discounted. 

2. [sic]. With the aim of giving added impetus to our policy of assisting the FLS, 
I believe that we should be ready to talk more frankly to them about the need to 
achieve economic independence through developing the alternative routes. It ought 
to be possible to bring the FLS leaders to the conclusion that sanctions against South 
Africa should await the development of these routes, and that it is therefore perfectly 
reasonable for them to stay their hand until they have achieved at least some measure 
of economic independence from South Africa. 

We must obviously avoid getting into a position where we are in effect agreeing 
that sanctions should be imposed once the alternative routes are working. I think, 
however, that this difficulty is manageable. The alternative routes will in any case 
take several years to rehabilitate (even assuming no interference from South Africa). 

3. We have a natural channel for conveying this message in the form of the Com- 
monwealth. It appears that Ramphal is beginning to think along similar lines, hence 
his remarks at SADCC: ‘to want to help SADCC is to want to end apartheid, and 
to want to end apartheid is to be part of the struggle against it’. It is a theme which 
we could build on in the approach to CHOGM. We must not, obviously, cross wires 
with SADCC. But a good distinction can be made between SADCC as a practical 
channel for our assistance, and the Commonwealth as an additional forum for the 
political message we are seeking to convey. Obviously we shall also want to convey 
the message bilaterally. 

4. Zambia’s parlous economic state is one additional reason why Kaunda may be 
receptive to the idea of an indefinite postponement of sanctions. I note from the tele- 
grams that he is having a last minute change of mind about mandatory sanctions at 
the UN. 

5. Although Angola is somewhat on the margin as far as the alternative routes are 
concerned (assuming, that is, that the Benguela railway cannot be re-opened in the 
short term) there is nevertheless much to be said for drawing them into this discus- 
sion. They are clearly very susceptible to the views of Chissano’ and other senior 


> Joaquim Chissano, President of Mozambique. 
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Mozambican figures. Although they are not yet so openly uncomfortable with the 
Soviet presence, there are some small signs that they would welcome a greater degree 
of autonomy. This is one reason why I think that we should pursue Mr Fairweather’s 
idea of inviting the Angolan Chief of Staff to visit Nyanga.* The Department will be 
submitting separately on this. 

6. What I am arguing for is a more systematic and concentrated effort vis-d-vis the 
Front Line States. More money will certainly be needed, though not necessarily large 
sums. I also think we should consider the possibility of ministerial meetings with 
Zimbabwe, Zambia, Botswana and Mozambique, specifically to discuss the alterna- 
tive routes, and the British contribution to their rehabilitation. We should certainly 
improve our liaison with the SADCC Secretariat in Gaborone. And we should con- 
sider ways of publicising our efforts to help with the alternative routes, e.g. by detailed 
briefings about the projects themselves, the engineering problems involved, and so on. 

A. REEVE 


4 Mr Patrick Fairweather was HM Ambassador to Angola. Nyanga is a town in eastern Zimbabwe, 
near the border with Mozambique, where the UK was providing training for the Mozambican armed 
forces. 


No. 26 


Record of call on Mrs Chalker by Rev Dr Allan Boesak, 26 February 1987! 
Restricted (FCO 105/2669, JSS 011/5) 


Present 

Mrs Chalker Rev Dr Allan Boesak, 
Mr Reeve Patron of the UDF 
Mr Prendergast 

Mr Sawers? 


Mr Winnington-Ingram’ 

1. Dr Boesak thought the situation in South Africa would have to get worse before 
it got better. The SAG had no intention of lifting the State of Emergency. The situ- 
ation was such that people were now forced to interpret as very positive signs mat- 
ters which were of relatively small significance (e.g. the resignation of Dr Worrall 
and defection of Mr Wynand Malan).* The Churches in South Africa would come 
under more pressure from the SAG, who would certainly investigate church-related 
groups to find out more about their fund raising, and may even cut off their fund- 
ing. Businessmen Dr Boesak had spoken to in South Africa had no more insights 
than other whites. They seemed to believe that the whites could hang on for another 
20 years with little or no change. Possibly by the end of that time, argued Dr Boesak, 


' Dated 10 March 1987. Mrs Lynda Chalker was Minister of State at the FCO with responsibility for 
Africa; the Rev Dr Allan Boesak was a prominent anti-apartheid campaigner and President of the 
World Alliance of Reformed Churches. 

> Mr John Sawers was PS to Mrs Chalker. 

3 Mr Charles Winnington-Ingram was a desk officer in SAfD. 

4 See No. 24, note 3. 
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there might be a group of 25 or so National Party MPs who one by one, had come to 
the conclusion that they no longer had a place in the National Party. But they would 
count for little. It was a fallacy to assume that the present Government was able to 
bring about the changes everyone had hoped for. 

2. Dr Boesak said that he had grown up within the circle of the Dutch Reformed 
Church. He knew the Afrikaner well. The mission of the Eminent Persons Group had 
been a fine opportunity, which almost came off. But the SAG had felt able to deal 
with the EPG in the way they had because they knew that the US/UK/FRG would 
not agree to full sanctions. It was no good arguing that a whole range of sanctions 
were already in place. The US sanctions package had almost been an encouragement 
to the SAG, who had said to themselves ‘if that is all they will do, then we shall get 
away with it’. 

4. Dr Boesak thought it wrong for the UK and others to look to a dynamic within 
South Africa to create change. Blacks in South Africa could not do this: opposition 
leaders were either in detention or underground. The SAG could not afford Nelson 
Mandela to be released and would hold on to him as long as possible. The white oppo- 
sition was very weak. Businessmen took as their point of departure that they were too 
weak to have any influence. The blacks themselves were too angry and too hurt. Some- 
thing was needed to break the log-jam; and that might have to come from the inter- 
national community. It was wrong to argue that further sanctions would simply lead 
the Afrikaners to retrench. The Dutch Reformed Church, for example, had declared 
apartheid a heresy, and thus had been cracked wide open. They could not retreat from 
that. But Dr Boesak was not optimistic about the chances for Professor Heyns.° His 
mandate was that apartheid must continue, but that it should not be blatant. 

5. Mrs Chalker said that for reasons Dr Boesak understood, Britain could not 
agree to mandatory sanctions. Aside from the often-presented reasons, popular opin- 
ion in Britain was against mandatory sanctions. But Britain had done a lot in the way 
of positive measures. Dr Boesak understood this, but asked that ‘positive measures’ 
should not be used as a slogan. He cited the US$40m made available for black South 
Africans by the US. Most organisations in South Africa refused to take that money, 
arguing that such assistance exploited their needs whilst at the same time helping to 
perpetuate the system which caused it all. 

6. Mrs Chalker asked about the prospects of cooperation between the Zulus and 
other blacks. Dr Boesak replied that Chief Buthelezi, who had never been widely 
accepted as an authentic leader, was losing support fast. Dr Boesak thought that the 
Zulus would not be in the position they were without the coercive actions they had 
undertaken. Chief Buthelezi had aligned himself strongly with the SAG, and was 
now clearly the ‘last great white hope’. 

7. At this point of the discussion, Mrs Chalker was called away to another meeting. 
Mr Reeve continued. He said that he accepted the overwhelming majority of non- 
whites in South Africa wanted sanctions. But the Front Line States had not taken 
such measures for good reason. Secondly, South Africa’s strongest asset was ‘people 
power’. There had been evidence of some change already. Sanctions would contract 
the economic motor, and that would surely damage the influence of trade unions, who 
were the second most effective voice after the Churches. Dr Boesak accepted that the 
Front Line States had not agreed on sanctions. But he was not convinced that sanctions 


> Johan Heyns, Moderator of the Dutch Reformed Church and a key figure in moving the Church 
away from support for apartheid. Assassinated in 1994. 
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would dissipate power in the trade unions. The trade union movement was still build- 
ing its political force, and had taken (especially the NUM) a political stand only in 
the last three years. So trade unionists were not militant. Dr Boesak remained to be 
convinced that sanctions, if well targetted, would be counter-productive. What sanc- 
tions would mean for South Africa’s blacks would be a recognition that their voice 
was being heard seriously. One major thing disinvestment had achieved was to break 
through the haze of ignorance and pseudo-innocence of the whites. Targetted sanc- 
tions would be of more help in this regard. The benefits of sanctions was [sic] a waste 
of time if Western countries had decided, in their own interests, not to apply them. 

7. [sic]. Mr Reeve pointed out that there would always be loopholes and sanctions 
evasion. The sanctions so far applied seemed to have consolidated President Botha’s 
position. Dr Boesak argued that this was hardly surprising, since it was clear to every- 
one that the intention of the West in applying sanctions had never been to signal that 
they could not tolerate the situation in South Africa any more. The SAG had known 
this, and the action of the West had therefore been effectively to consolidate the SAG’s 
position. If sanctions were applied, the Afrikaners would no longer be in a position of 
strength and the whole political framework would be totally transformed. They would 
strengthen the resolve of blacks, bring home to ordinary whites what the situation was, 
and effectively break the log-jam. In 1986 blacks in South Africa had gone to jail because 
they believed that they would in time win. This belief could not be sustained without 
support. People were now beginning to believe they would not win. That did more to 
undermine their position than any belief that the international community did not care. 

8. Mr Reeve asked Dr Boesak about his comments on disinvestment, made while 
he was in India. Dr Boesak replied that he had been misreported. What he had said 
was that disinvestment had sometimes taken place (e.g. in the GM, IBM cases) in a 
way which had not been intended. Operations had been sold to whites. It ought to be 
possible to hand such operations over to worker/management combines. Kodak and 
Coca-Cola, for example, had set up trusts as a way of selling to blacks. Dr Boesak 
stood by the disinvestment campaign. It was a strategy of the second level, but he was 
not persuaded that it should be called off. 

SOUTHERN AFRICAN DEPARTMENT 


No. 27 


Sir G. Howe to Sir P. Moberly (Cape Town), 3 March 1987, 6 p.m.! 
Tel. No. 57 Confidential, Immediate (FCO 105/2676, JSS 011/14) 


UKMIS New York telno 123 (not to all): Meeting with Pan Africanist Congress? 

1. Head of Southern African Department met Ahmed Gora Ebrahim, PAC Secre- 
tary for Foreign Affairs, over lunch outside the FCO today, 3 March. Ebrahim was 
accompanied by [Vusi] Nomadolo, the PAC’s Chief Representative in London.? 


' Repeated for Information Priority to Dar es Salaam, Pretoria, Johannesburg, Lusaka, Harare, 
UKMIS New York. 

> This telegram reported that Mr Ebrahim had agreed to meet Mr Prendergast at the Tate Gallery 
restaurant: ‘He grumbled a bit about not being offered a meeting with Mrs Chalker but seemed con- 
tent that the meeting should remain confidential’ (FCO 105/2676, JSS 011/14). 

3 In a submission of 17 February Mr Prendergast had outlined the arguments for and against a first 
official meeting with the PAC, in response to a request for guidance from the High Commission in 
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2. Prendergast emphasised our opposition to the use of violence and sought an 
account of the PAC’s policies from Ebrahim. The latter described these in studiously 
moderate terms. Record follows by bag.* 

3. Ebrahim concluded by asking that HMG should see the PAC at ministerial level 
and not discriminate against them in favour of the ANC. Prendergast said that he 
would need to reflect on what Ebrahim had said and pointed out that the higher level 
of contact with the ANC had evolved over a period of time. We had now gone a new 
step with the PAC in seeing them at official level in London. 

4. As agreed with Ebrahim in New York we shall give no publicity to the meeting. 
If news of it breaks we shall explain that we have already had official level contacts 
with the PAC elsewhere as part of our policy of maintaining contact with all shades of 
South African opinion in order to encourage dialogue and the suspension of violence. 
If asked about ministerial contacts with the PAC we shall say that no plans have been 
made for such contacts.’ 


Lusaka. In favour were (a) ‘that it follows logically from our policy of maintaining contacts with all 
shades of South African opinion; (5) ‘we wish to develop a better understanding of PAC attitudes and 
intentions; (c) a meeting in London ‘could help to dilute the ANC’s claim in effect to be heir appar- 
ent of the SAG’; and (d) ‘we would be acting in line with other Western governments’. Arguments 
against were (a) that the PAC was ‘racially exclusive unlike, for example, the ANC’; (5) ‘the PAC is 
more committed than the ANC to indiscriminate violence’; (c) the PAC was ‘less committed to dia- 
logue’; and (d) greater contact ‘would enhance its status internationally which for the reasons given 
above we should be careful about doing’. Mr Prendergast considered that the arguments for dialogue 
outweighed those against. Mr Reeve and Mr Fergusson supported his recommendation which was 
approved by Mrs Chalker, provided that the meeting took place outside the FCO and that she did not 
meet Mr Ebrahim herself. Sir G. Howe gave his approval on 24 February: minutes of 18—26 February 
(FCO 105/2676, JSS 011/14). 

* Not printed. Mr Munro minuted on 4 March: ‘The significance of this meeting lies more in its 
having taken place than its substance. Despite the deliberate pitch to appear moderate, and the 
interesting assertion of PAC’s non-exclusive composition, the resistance to non-violence shines 
through, as does the rivalry with the ANC. News Dept have a press line to hand if asked’ (FCO 
105/2676, JSS 011/14). 

> Johannesburg tel. No. 51 of 9 March reported that an account of the meeting had appeared in the 
Sowetan of the same date, including the statement that ‘Both sides agreed to meet in the near future 
at a higher level’ (FCO 105/2676, JSS 011/14). 


No. 28 


Letter from Mr Prendergast to Sir P. Moberly (Cape Town), 4 March 1987 
Confidential (FCO 105/2690, JSS 014/1) 


South Africa: 1986 Annual Review 
1. Many thanks for your succinct and readable review of 1986—if I may say so, an 


admirable feat of distillation.’ We have arranged for it to be circulated in the normal 
way and have submitted it to Ministers. 


' Not printed. 
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2. Mrs Chalker has commented that she found the despatch sound and interesting 
but also most depressing. I would certainly not demur. 1986 was a year of lost oppor- 
tunities for South Africa and as you say a case, when reform was granted, of too little 
too late. The tragedy was that piecemeal reforms kindled unrealistic expectations 
both inside and outside South Africa, in the face of which the SAG switched the 
emphasis from reform to repression. 

3. One now senses a considerable uncertainty in the National Party. I note your 
comment that perhaps not even the SAG themselves know how far they will be 
prepared to go down the road of central political reform towards power sharing. 
Further painful and slow legislative and constitutional reform must be on the 
cards after the May election (assuming that the results bring no major surprises). 
But we agree with your assessment that it will on current progress be a matter of 
years before the SAG will be prepared to contemplate the sort of fundamental 
political change which is in the end inevitable. Piecemeal legislative reform is, of 
course, welcome in itself, and to be encouraged. But it is not an alternative, and 
will be an inadequate palliative if the central issue of political apartheid is not 
tackled. Meanwhile external and internal pressures will continue, and seem likely 
to grow. 

4. All this means that—with the Vancouver CHOGM in prospect—we shall con- 
tinue to face difficulties in managing our relations with black Africa and the Com- 
monwealth. There have been some encouraging signs of moderation in the FLS 
and the Commonwealth Secretariat, on which we hope to build. But we can hardly 
expect the current lull to last, or eventually to avoid further calls for sanctions. 
I agree with your view—which I believe is also gaining ground amongst some 
erstwhile proponents of sanctions—that sanctions will not bring about rapid peace- 
ful political change and that measures so far adopted seem to have had a counter- 
productive political effect on the SAG. The do or die approach of comprehensive 
mandatory sanctions, apart from being impossible to enforce, is clearly not the 
answer in either economic or political terms. But there will no doubt be those who 
argue (with some justification?) that the combined economic and political stick of 
graduated economic sanctions (or the threat of them) can still be constructively 
deployed in tandem with positive pressure. We shall need to keep a close eye on the 
effect of US and other sanctions on the political debate in white South Africa and to 
assess their impact on the SAG. 

5. Of course it is not just a matter of managing our international relations and 
damage limitation. We should continue to examine how we can play a positive role. 
Here there are many considerations, not least domestic political. In the long run 
I am sure that we must continue to advocate and promote dialogue and a negotiated 
political solution. The limitations on our ability to contribute constructively in pres- 
ent circumstances are self-evident: the Secretary of State remains convinced that the 
timing of any future Western-backed initiative and the stable from which it is seen 
to emerge will be crucial to its prospects for success. I agree that no better format 
has been identified than the EPG concept of matching commitments, and that we are 
likely to have to return to it at some point. Meanwhile our consideration of further 
moves with Western partners (such as the exercises on principles in the Twelve and 
the tripartite group) is bound to be conducted with one eye on how we can contribute 
in South Africa and the other very firmly on the broader domestic and international 
political considerations. 
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6. It seems unlikely, therefore, that your in many ways unenviable task of seeking 
to overcome mistrust and exert influence on both sides in South Africa will be any 
easier in the coming year. We shall do what we can (all too little, I fear) to help and 
are in turn grateful for the service you and the other members of the Embassy are 
providing for us. 

Yours ever, 
KIERAN 


No. 29 


Letter from Mr Hardie (Lusaka) to Mr Humfrey, 5 March 1987 
Restricted (FCO 105/2671, JSS 011/9) 


[No salutation on this copy] 
Spotting the Communists 

1. We should not ordinarily report to you the comments of Graham Morodi, ANC 
Chief Representative in Lusaka, and one of the old sweats of the movement. How- 
ever, a recent conversation which revealed that he was just about as ignorant of the 
true extent of the SACP presence in the ANC as the rest of us, is worth a letter. 

2. I was pursuing the idea that the ANC owed it to themselves and to others to 
open things up a bit, and to de-mystify some of their activities: we (HMG) needed to 
know what we were dealing with, and were wary of concealment, as in the case of 
SACP membership. Morodi, after a good deal of preliminaries about the value of the 
alliance with the SACP and their skills in underground organisation (and about how 
he, of course, had nothing against them), said that the problem lay with the SACP 
cadres’ refusal to identify themselves even to trusted ANC friends. He himself did 
not know which members of the NEC were also members of the SACP. There had 
been times when he had heard that SACP meetings were in the offing elsewhere, and 
had looked around to see who was missing from Lusaka (not a very reliable guide) 
He had also attempted to work out who among the younger ANC elements might be 
SACP, and had failed there too. He thought, from observation of personalities and 
of swift advancement of certain cadres in the movement, that some youngsters had 
come from RSA already recruited into the SACP. But this was merely his impression. 

3. The striking and significant aspect about this view of the SACP is that they are 
felt by non-Communists to be an element of unknown size, with virtually unknown 
leaders, operating at a senior level within the movement. Morodi professes to take 
comfort from the fact that the SACP cannot proselytise among ordinary ANC mem- 
bers, and was confident (on no evidence) that the SACP was in a minority on the 
NEC. Yet one can easily imagine the sense of internal conspiracy, of the Masonic 
presence within, plus the personal tensions as cadres feel their way around their rela- 
tionships with their comrades, wondering who is in the party and who is not. 

4. We intend to pursue our theme of ‘openness’. After all, the SACP itself can 
hardly object to this local application of the concept of glasnost. 

ALEX HARDIE 


PS Morodi, incidentally, tells me that his grandfather spied for the British against 
the Afrikaners in the Boer War: an off-beat but rather good example of the ‘special 
relationship’. 
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No. 30 


Sir P. Moberly (Cape Town) to Sir G. Howe, 13 March 1987, 6.15 a.m.! 
Tel. No. 125 Restricted (FCO 105/2661, JSS 011/2 Part A) 


Summary 

1. De Klerk tells a private National Party (NP) meeting that blacks must have 
political rights outside the homelands, and that the Government had called the 
election to gain a mandate for a new plan in which blacks would share in political 
decision-making without dominating whites. 

Detail 

2. On 9 March, the Pretoria newspaper Beeld (Afrikaans, pro-Government) 
reported a speech by F.W. de Klerk, Transvaal NP leader and Minister of National 
Education, on 6 March to a closed meeting of the NP at Innesdal in Pretoria. 

3. According to Beeld, de Klerk appears to have said that the NP’s plan had been 
that as well as having black government locally, blacks should exercise their vote in 
the homelands. But after 14 years in Parliament and having tried hard to make this 
succeed, he had realised that it would not work as people wanted to vote where they 
had their homes and jobs. 

4. De Klerk said that it was unacceptable for a white minority to rule over a black 
majority. This had not worked anywhere in the world and would not work in South 
Africa. The present constitution would have to be changed just as the previous con- 
stitution had been changed in order to accommodate coloureds and Indians. The NP 
had come to a crossroads. Political freedom for blacks would have to be addressed 
effectively without destroying white self-determination. 

5. The Minister stressed that the Government could not drag its feet in this regard 
as there were powers at work mobilising blacks for revolution and telling them that 
“if blood flows, you will get everything’. 

6. Responding to criticism that the NP did not have a plan or vision de Klerk 
said that the party had a framework for solving the problem, although details would 
have to be negotiated. He emphasised that the existence of separate groups could not 
be ignored. Whites could not keep the whole cake but ‘must ensure that the cake is 
shared and that no-one grabs the whole cake’. 

7. De Klerk said that the forthcoming election was a key part of reform. To date 
the Government had no mandate for power sharing with blacks. Without a definite 
mandate all reform would land ‘on the rocks’. He believed that whites must first be 
consulted before a new constitution was introduced. 

8. He concluded by calling on the Nationalists of Innesdal to campaign for a 
strong mandate adding ‘let us say yes to reform, but no to domination’. 

Comment 

9. The substance of F.W. de Klerk’s speech is well within the framework of the 
National Party (NP) policy in emphasising minority rights and the need for a political 
system providing freedom for blacks without destroying white self-determination. 
His claim that the NP have a framework for a political solution repeats what he said 


' Repeated for Information Priority to Pretoria, Johannesburg. 
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during the no confidence debate in February this year, in which he added that the 
party has no ‘blueprint’ for reform. 

10. The main message in the speech is that NP experience shows that old-style 
apartheid policies do not work. Policies of the right wing parties are therefore a threat 
to the stability of the South African society and by the same token to the welfare of 
the whites themselves. This argument is designed to retain the loyalty of those on the 
right of the NP. Innesdal, the constituency of Albert Nothnagel, is under threat from 
a candidate of the Conservative Party. 

11. In addition, de Klerk deployed arguments designed to appeal to ‘verlig’* NP 
members: that the purpose of the election is to seek a mandate for the NP to negoti- 
ate a new constitutional arrangement providing for black political participation. No 
details of what such an arrangement might be are given, a fact commented on subse- 
quently by opposition politicians. 

12. The speech is another example (the first was in the no confidence debate) of de 
Klerk’s ability to try and make NP policy appeal to both types of NP supporter. But 
the fact that he was speaking at a closed party meeting suggests that the slant given 
to it in publicity may not have been altogether welcome to him. 


? i.e. ‘enlightened’. 


No. 31 


Letter from Mr Prendergast to Mr White (Lusaka), 2 April 1987 
Personal & Confidential (FCO 105/2656, JSS 011/1 Part B) 


Dear Kelvin, 
Contact with the ANC 

1. You will have seen FCO telegram number 120 informing you of the Secretary 
of State’s decision not to authorise you to invite Oliver Tambo to The Queen’s 
Birthday Party.’ As promised in the telegram I enclose a personal copy of our sub- 
mission and a copy of the Private Secretary’s minute recording the Secretary of 
State’s comment! 

2. We understand from the Private Office that the Secretary of State’s concern was 
that to invite Tambo to the QBP would represent a further public step in elevating 
our contacts with the ANC; and that Tambo’s presence at a national occasion with 
royal overtones would be widely taken to indicate a greater degree of closeness to 
the ANC than HMG would wish. At the back of his mind there was the thought that 
there could be sharp criticism from No. 10 since the Prime Minister has accepted only 
most reluctantly the diplomatic necessity of contacts with the ANC and still regards 
them with distaste. As you see, this was not the department’s, Tony Reeve’s or Mrs 
Chalker’s view. But there we are. 

Yours ever, 
KIERAN 


' Not printed. 
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No. 32 


Sir P. Moberly (Cape Town) to Sir G. Howe, 21 April 1987, 11.30 a.m.' 
Tel. No. 159 Restricted (FCO 105/2882, JSS 122/8 Part A) 


South Africa: Political Impact of Sanctions 

Summary 

1. Political effects of sanctions difficult to isolate, but not a major determinant of 
internal events. Although a minor factor in disaffection within National Party, last 
year’s measures appear not to have affected Government’s reform intentions, nor to 
have rallied business support behind Government. US/South A frica relations brought 
to new low, but influence of outsiders already marginal. Radical black opinion still 
in favour of sanctions. 

Detail 

2. South Africa has lived with sanctions, both the threat and the reality, for many 
years. Nonetheless, the series of measures introduced last year (Canadian and Aus- 
tralian implementation of the Commonwealth Package, the EC measures and above 
all the US anti-apartheid legislation) marked a significant escalation. Several months 
further on, it is worth assessing the political impact in South Africa, particularly on 
Government and white attitudes. 

3. The precise effect of sanctions is impossible to measure. But it has to be said 
that the main determinants of events here are overwhelmingly internal. The impulse 
towards reform has been motivated by a combination of economic and demographic 
trends, the emergence of an educated black middle class, internal unrest and evolving 
white perceptions. External pressures, both constructive engagement as well as sanc- 
tions, [.. .]° attitudes, but a relatively minor one. 

4. Perhaps the clearest effect of sanctions so far has been to reduce US/South 
Africa relations to their lowest level for many years. The Anti-Apartheid Act came as 
a considerable shock to the Government and public alike. President Reagan’s failure 
to stem the Congressional tide left many white South Africans bitter and bewildered. 
The US Administration, despite its continued opposition to sanctions at the UN, has 
lost credibility as a reliable partner. By contrast, the European Community measures 
passed largely unremarked, overshadowed by events in Washington. (Britain’s role 
in opposing extensive sanctions was welcomed by South African businessmen but 
gained no credit from the Government.) Yet the influence exerted by the US and other 
Western countries on the South African Government. was already marginal. 

White attitudes 

5. There is a general consensus among whites that sanctions are an inappropri- 
ate and futile instrument with which to influence the South African Government. 
Admittedly there is a degree of self-interest among whites in maintaining links with 
the outside world. But only a tiny proportion of whites consider that sanctions can 
have a positive effect on Government policies. Even critics to the left believe for the 
most part that sanctions are counter-productive. For the National Party and right wing 
parties, they are the epitome of foreign interference. 


' Repeated for information Routine to Pretoria, Johannesburg, Lusaka, Harare, Gaborone, Luanda, 
Maputo, Dar es Salaam, Ottawa, Washington, UKMIS New York, Tokyo, Canberra, New Delhi; 
information Saving to EC posts, Cape Town Consulate, Durban. 

> The text was here uncertain. 
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6. The latest measures have done nothing to undermine these views. On the other 
hand, the initial wave of bitterness towards the Americans did not lead to increased 
popular support for the Government. If the Government have recovered their position 
since last June, the credit must go rather to their hardening line on law and order and 
the state of emergency. Contrary also to expectations, the Government have not been 
able to make resistance to sanctions a major election theme. 

7. There is nevertheless reason to believe that the worrying long term impli- 
cations of sanctions have helped to galvanise some progressives to speak out for 
faster reform. Last year’s measures have made the prospect of comprehensive sanc- 
tions more credible and the price of delay in reform more damaging. While not 
condoning the action of foreign governments, critics blame the Government for 
having brought sanctions on the country’s head. If and when sanctions begin to 
bite more painfully on whites, this line of criticism may well grow. But it would 
be wrong to think that another turn of the sanctions screw would necessarily 
increase internal pressure for reform. The decisive factors are internal, and will 
remain so. 

Businessmen 

8. Equally sanctions have not driven the business community into closer sup- 
port for the Government. Business finds itself obliged to cooperate with the Gov- 
ernment over sanctions-busting in the interests of survival (Pretoria telno 22 and 
Johannesburg telno 23).3 Such cooperation seems bound to strengthen. But the 
political gulf is wider than ever. A partial rapprochement between Government 
and business leaders which emerged at a special economic conference in Novem- 
ber proved short-lived. Leading businessmen, Afrikaner and English alike, report 
that their influence on Government is now negligible. The imposition of sanctions 
has not mellowed the views of those who urge faster reform and contact with the 
ANC. On the contrary, some (but not all) in the business community are more than 
ever convinced that Government policies are building up economic and political 
trouble, and do not hesitate to say so. On the other side, Government hostility to 
‘political meddling’ by the English commercial establishment in particular, one or 
two of whose members are regarded as little short of subversive, has reached new 
heights. The tension is unlikely to abate. 

Government reactions 

9. Whether sanctions have had any significant direct effect on the Government’s 
intentions on reform is also questionable. So far any such effect has probably been 
more negative than positive. In retrospect it is clear that the decision to put reform 
on hold predated the latest measures. President Botha was certainly hurt by the lack 
of international recognition for his Government’s moves over the last three or four 
years. His anger at the mounting pressure for sanctions may have contributed to the 
decision in May/June last year to go for a harder line. But the Government’s reform 
programme was in the doldrums, with or without sanctions. The additional hardening 
of attitudes since September, e.g. over the Indaba and the Group Areas Act, owes less 
to sanctions than to electoral considerations. 

10. The Government are of course adamant that they will not be hustled by 
sanctions against their better judgement. In the longer term, sanctions (particu- 
larly a further round of sanctions) could indirectly slow the pace of reform. The 
Government might argue, plausibly, that any move would be interpreted by the 


3 See No. 23, note 2. 
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international community as a sign of crumbling resolve, and thus encourage the 
imposition of more sanctions. The Government’s perception of the West moving 
the goal posts also lessens their readiness to try to meet Western demands. Such 
considerations may amount to no more than rationalising their reluctance to embark 
on fundamental reform anyway. But a Government keen to move could find them 
an additional hindrance. 

Black attitudes 

11. There is overwhelming black support in radical and union circles for sanc- 
tions. The short sharp shock of comprehensive mandatory sanctions is still pre- 
scribed. Suggestions that sanctions have not worked till now are countered with 
the argument that existing measures have been too light to be felt. Nevertheless 
there are some small signs of reappraisal. As recognition has grown that liberation 
is not around the corner, some blacks may be modifying their support for sanctions 
as a political weapon. The main trade union confederation, COSATU, is exam- 
ining whether its blanket support for sanctions should be converted into a more 
specific, targetted policy, by which they would mean selected measures designed 
to maximise economic impact and minimise the effect on workers (a tactic which 
would still beg many questions). But the public positions of the main players are 
so deeply embedded that no significant change can be expected in the short term 
or possibly at all. 

12. US legislation was warmly welcomed by black activists. American credit 
in the black community has risen despite the continued opposition of the Reagan 
Administration to further sanctions. The EC measures have had much less impact. 
They are seen by many blacks as limited and halfhearted. Though hostility to British 
policy has not diminished, it is less often voiced. 

Conclusions 

13. (a) Sanctions are one among many influences on attitudes towards reform. 
Their political effect is difficult to isolate. Nevertheless, the overall effect of last 
year’s round of sanctions has been to accentuate existing trends rather than set new 
directions. 

(b) These measures have had no material effect on the Government’s intentions 
on reform. 

(c) Nor have sanctions rallied significant white support for the Government. They 
have, however, contributed to a minor extent to disaffection on the left of the National 
Party with the Government’s internal policies. 

(d) The impatience of certain sections of the business community with the pace of 
Government reform has been heightened by sanctions, though they are cooperating 
over sanctions busting. 

(e) Radical black opinion is still overwhelmingly in favour of comprehensive 
mandatory sanctions, but there are some signs for a more targetted approach. 

(f) US Congressional legislation has brought South A frica’s relations with the US 
to a new low. Nevertheless the influence of foreign governments on South African 
internal policies was already marginal. 

14. On the economic side, the effect of the latest round of measures also appears 
to have been limited. This will be examined in a subsequent telegram.* 


4 Not printed. Mr Simon Fraser, a desk officer in SAfD, minuted on 22 April: ‘A good tel: one of two 
we requested. A rather ambivalent conclusion: but certainly not a full vindication of HMG policy, 
in my view.’ 
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No. 33 


Teleletter from Mr Prendergast to Sir P. Moberly (Cape Town), 12 May 1987! 
Confidential, Personal (FCO 105/2661, JSS 011/2 Part A) 


Prospects post South African elections? 

1. You may wish to have a note of the main conclusions to emerge from a meet- 
ing which we had with the Secretary of State on 8 May. The meeting was of course 
on the eve of the announcement of our own election, so that I would advise you 
not to take all that follows as gospel.’ It was also very close to the South African 
election. Nevertheless, I think it gives a useful snapshot of the Secretary of State’s 
present mood. 

2. lam sending under SAfD rules a copy of the annotated agenda for the meeting. 
The main points to emerge at the meeting itself were as follows: 

(a) the underlying theme of the discussion was that there was very little we could 
do at present to help bring about a change of course by the SAG. Therefore we had 
to act to protect our own interests. This implied a shift of emphasis in our policy 
(within the obvious constraints) and especially public pronouncements, with greater 
readiness to criticize the SAG. 

(b) the Secretary of State very much agreed that the election result was likely 
to reinforce existing attitudes towards South Africa in the international community. 
Those who opposed sanctions would conclude that external pressures/internal vio- 
lence had been counter-productive. Proponents of sanctions would argue that they 
had been ineffective because insufficient: 

(c) his own view was that all those who had sought to apply external pressure 
(whether via sanctions or mediation) must recognise that it had achieved very little. 
We should lower our expectations still further accordingly: 

(d) it followed that there was little point in direct advocacy at present, whether 
letters to PW or high profile public initiatives: 

(e) the election result reinforced us in our view of the inefficacy of sanctions. 
But this did not necessarily rule out a demonstrative response to provocations by the 
SAG (the Secretary of State clearly sees the expulsion of the South African military 
attachés here, for example, very much in this context and has suggested that we 
should try to identify other such measures):° 

(f) a new, more critical tone of voice was needed in our public pronouncements 
on South Africa, especially in response to any escalated bullying of their neighbours 
by the SAG. The Secretary of State was still doubtful about the value of multilateral 
declarations, especially on principles. But he argued that we had no interest in being 


4 


' Repeated to Pretoria, Johannesburg, Washington, Harare, Lusaka, Maputo, Luanda, Lagos, Nairobi, 
Ottawa, Bonn, Stewart Eldon, (UKMIS New York). 

> The South African general election took place on 6 May. For a discussion of the outcome, see 
Preface, p. xi. 

3 On Monday 11 May it was announced that a UK general election would be held on Thursday 11 
June. 

* Not printed. 

> The withdrawal of defence attachés was part of the package of restrictive measures agreed by 
the EC at its meeting in Luxembourg on 10 September 1985: see DBPO, Challenge of Apartheid, 
Nos. 70-72. 
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identified with the SAG. Therefore we should be reticent about obstructing consensus 
especially in the Twelve in favour of public declarations (what the Secretary of State 
had in mind was the possibility of a general declaration rather than one on principles: 
he asked us to draft something which he could have in his pocket to be deployed only 
if necessary): 

(g) the traditional liberal opposition in South Africa (PFP) was a busted flush. 
Our best hope in the medium term were the neo liberals such as de Lange, New 
Nat[ionalist]s, Worrall/Malan together with business. We should try to think of ways 
to encourage them, especially if at the same time this enabled us to take credit with 
the wider international community: 

(A) similarly, increased contacts with the ANC/opposition blacks could help pre- 
sentationally. This should be presented as using our influence to dissuade them from 
violence. Since however the election result was quite likely to lead to an increase in 
violence (which would have the effect of making it more difficult for ministers to 
talk to the ANC) it was probably desirable that any renewed contact at ministerial 
level should take place sooner rather than later (it is not clear that this will run with 
No. 10 however); 

(7) in the absence of a scope for a credible negotiating initiative, the main focus in 
public presentation of our policy should be assistance to the SADCC states (the Sec- 
retary of State was doubtful if there was as much public mileage in positive measures 
within South Africa). We should continue to keep a very close eye on developments 
in the run-up to the CHOGM (and keep in touch with Clark and Mulroney):° 

(7) our line with the SAG should be that their response to the election result should 
not be complacency but to reach out to credible black representatives: 

(k) finally, the Secretary of State argued that we must be alert to the danger of 
a change of policy by the US, especially in the run up to the 1988 Presidential and 
Congressional elections, with the possibility of a Democrat administration thereafter. 
We should keep in touch with Shultz. 

2. The above is for your background information only. 

3. With the UK election campaign upon us, please do not expect any early follow 
up. As much as possible (including declarations) will be put on ice meanwhile. 

W.K. PRENDERGAST 


® Joe Clark and Brian Mulroney, respectively Canadian Minister for Foreign Affairs and Prime 
Minister. 


No. 34 


Letter from Mr White (Lusaka) to Mr Reeve, 21 May 1987 
Confidential & Personal (FCO 105/2657, JSS 011/1 Part C) 


Dear Tony, 
The ANC and All That 
1. When I came here we had, by order, no official contact with the ANC, and only 
in February 1986 was that ban lifted.’ Even then it was a cautious lift, but I appreci- 
ate your difficulties and I know there is only so much you can achieve at a time. We 
continue to make progress. 


' See DBPO, Challenge of Apartheid, No. 144, note 3. 
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2. What worries me is that if ever we have to refer particular issues, we usually 
hear an intake a breath and then Auntie says ‘Not just now dear’. You will be relieved 
and perhaps a little surprised that I am not in this letter raging and fuming against the 
QBP decision.’ It is, of course, wrong, but I recognise you can do nothing to right 
it. Personally, I just hope Oliver Tambo is out of town on the day. I shall, of course, 
invite the (rumoured to be) new Chief of Staff of MK, Mac Maharaj,’ but then I have 
to do so since he is the spouse of a TCO, and I dare not offend the sexist, racist, or 
ODA watchdogs by excluding him alone of all our scores of Aid workers.’ It is a 
pleasing irony that I must invite an acknowledged militant but must spurn the former 
ordinand, who incidentally nearly finished up having Sunday breakfast with us after 
Sue met him at Communion. 

3. I agree QBPs are high profile/low substance affairs. But there are other mat- 
ters, and I believe we have to think hard about practising what we preach. The recent 
decision not to offer assistance to COSATU (FCO telno 168)° was the most recent 
example. Ministers, we are told, took into account possible criticism from South 
Africans, and (though here the drafting of the telegram may be loose rather than 
Freudian) seemed to accept that ‘the balance of local advantage’ is what Patrick 
Moberly says it is. We always copy such proposals to Patrick, since obviously he has 
a great interest, and what he says is the balance of local advantage in South Africa 
is the best judgment of the balance of local advantage in South Africa. But why is 
it assumed that the balance of local advantage on a proposal made from Zambia for 
Southern Africa is what it is in South Africa? (Especially at a time when Botha was 
intent upon presenting a pre-election macho image?) I suspect that as so often the 
key lies in the phrase ‘the downside risk’ which always gives the Better Notters a 
head start. Our local advantage argued ‘Yes’; and Patrick’s L[ocal]A[dvantage] said 
‘No’. The LAs cancel out. It is then for the Department to weigh the overall balance 
for HMG. 

4. And in that context I think Ministers must sooner or later realise that if they 
want us to keep alongside the ANC and the others such as COSATU, then there is a 
price. In general, they want us to deliver the goods, but in particular the lollipops we 
need are denied us. You will recall that when Tambo sent a message of condolence on 
Lord Stockton’s death a spoken acknowledgement from me was the most that could 
be authorised.® Death is very important to Africans, and they genuinely respect men 
such as Macmillan. I very much doubt if political pointscoring was uppermost in 
Tambo’s mind. I thought our suspicions excessive and our acknowledgement risked 
being ungracious. 


> See No. 31. 

3 The rumour was correct. 

4 Mrs Zarina Maharaj was working as a Technical Cooperation Officer (TCO) with the UK Overseas 
Development Agency (ODA) in Lusaka: see http://www.sahistory.org.za/article/zarina-maharaj- 
biography-sarah-rahimi. 

>In tel. No. 155 of 28 April HC Lusaka reported a request for funds to enable South African trade 
unionists to attend an ILO-sponsored seminar in Harare from 4 to 10 May. SAfD consulted Sir 
P. Moberly, who advised in Cape Town tel. No. 177 of 30 April that ‘As seen from here the balance 
of local advantage seems to lie against pursuing the proposal.’ Although Mrs Chalker was at first 
inclined to give a favourable response (minute by Mr Sawers of 30 April), she accepted SAfD’s 
advice that the request should be turned down (submission by Mr Prendergast of 30 April). FCO tel. 
No. 168 of 1 May conveyed this decision to Lusaka (FCO 105/2900, JSS 212/1 Part A). 

° The former Prime Minister Harold Macmillan, 1st Earl Stockton, died on 29 December 1986. 
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5. So far we have got away with this and indeed made progress by doling out 
respectability and recognition plus weekly or more libations of Scotch. I think we 
have by one means or another given you a good flow of information and you will 
remember we had to begin from near zero. Moreover the ANC seem ready to listen 
when we put our own rather different views to them; for example, I understand 
that the Barclay boycott has been called off.’ But if every time when the ANC, or 
COSATU, or anyone else from that sort of stable ventures a request, we and they 
are to be turned down lest granting this might upset (some sections of) domestic 
opinion, or South African opinion, then I do not think we shall long retain and 
develop the relationship we have built up. Sweet nothings and Johnnie Walker are 
not enough. I hope that any other useful ideas (useful that is in our eyes, given our 
role here) could be considered with more thought to our longer term profit in South- 
ern Africa, as well as the short term downside potential in South Africa. Footballers 
on TV say ‘You can’t win them all, Brian’. I do not expect to. But we do need some 
victories. 

Yours ever, 
KELVIN 


T A boycott of Barclays Bank had begun in 1969. In December 1986 Barclays sold its stake in Bar- 
clays National, its South African subsidiary, and the boycott was ended in March 1987. 
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Minute from Mr Reeve to Mr Prendergast, 19 June 1987! 
Confidential (FCO 105/2657, JSS 011/1 Part C) 


1. I agree generally with the analysis and with the recommendations (paragraphs 
10-18). 

2. Although the immediate pressures for sanctions have eased somewhat in recent 
months, our own position will continue to be difficult. What damns us in the eyes 
of African leaders is that we appear by our opposition to sanctions and our lack of 
any alternative policy, to be in no hurry to bring apartheid to an end. This may be a 
grotesque distortion but it is nevertheless deeply felt. 

3. Our problems have recently been made worse by the press coverage of our 
attitude, in Europe and at Venice, to public statements.” This has been presented not 
as opposition to a statement of principles but as Britain blocking criticism of South 
Africa. Again, an unfair distortion but one which feeds African suspicions on the 
central issue of our attitude to apartheid. 

4. It would be wrong now to shift our stance on a declaration of principles. 
Such a declaration at the European Summit would get us into a major row with the 


' This commented on a submission by Mr Prendergast, ‘South Africa: The Next Few Months’, of 
19 June (not printed), responding to Sir G. Howe’s request for ‘considered advice on what we should 
do to ensure as smooth a ride as possible over the next few months’ (FCO 105/2657, JSS 011/1 Part C). 
> At the G7 Summit held in Venice 8-10 June, Canadian Prime Minister Brian Mulroney had tried 
to get a resolution denouncing apartheid included in the official statement, but had been prevented 
from doing so by opposition from Chancellor Kohl of West Germany and from Mrs Thatcher. See 
also No. 37. 
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Americans who would be rightly resentful that we had blocked a similar statement at 
Venice. But a more general policy statement is a different matter. I would much rather 
we put our names to such a statement (assuming that it conformed to the Twelve’s 
policy) than to be in a minority of one and represented publicly as blocking criticism 
of South Africa. We need to be taking a tougher line in public. P.W. Botha deserves it, 
and the rest of the world acts with incomprehension when we appear to be muzzling 
criticism. 

5. In the search for positive policy initiatives to balance our opposition to sanc- 
tions, I believe that contact with the ANC has done more than any other single step to 
secure us some credit, among our critics. I realise the delicacy of this issue, but hav- 
ing crossed the Rubicon with the Secretary of State’s meeting with Tambo, I would 
favour further Ministerial contacts. Another meeting with Tambo in the approach to 
the CHOGM would be invaluable in helping to dispel the sort of attitudes referred 
to above. 

6. The other most promising area is assistance to the Front Line States. I am very 
keen that we should put forward a fleshed-out proposal for a Commonwealth project 
in Mozambique, probably the adoption of one of the rail routes. As much as anything 
this will be a packaging exercise, but some new money will be required. An imagina- 
tive proposal could help a good deal to draw the sting from the inevitable sanctions 
debate. 

7. Lagree also that we need to concentrate on the Canadians. I have already floated 
with them the idea referred to in the preceding paragraph and shall be pursuing this 
when we have done some further work on it. The Prime Minister’s visit to Ottawa 
will provide an excellent opportunity to enlist Mulroney’s support for this approach. 
I have emphasised elsewhere the importance of trying to avoid a slanging match 
which would set back our dialogue with the Canadians. 

A. REEVE 


No. 36 


Letter from Mr Reeve to Mr White (Lusaka), 22 June 1987 
Personal & Confidential (FCO 105/2657, JSS 011/1 Part C) 


Dear Kelvin, 
The ANC and All That 

1. I entirely sympathise with your difficulties over our policy on dealings with the 
ANC.' We are only too well aware that you have been required to act with one—on 
occasions two—hands tied behind your back. We are most grateful for the close 
contact with the ANC leadership which you have been able to achieve despite the 
constraints, and for the flow of information which you have generated. We want to 
keep this going. 

2. A word to start with about the two recent difficulties which you have high- 
lighted. First, the QBP. As you acknowledge, there is nothing we can do about that 
particular decision. I thought it should have been otherwise but the Secretary of State 
took another view. 


' See No. 34. 
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3. Secondly, the decision not to offer assistance to COSATU. In practice there 
was—as FCO telno 168 explained’—little time to take a decision and, frankly, insuf- 
ficient information on which to base it. It was not a question of our weighing Cape 
Town more heavily in the balance than Lusaka. It was that, given the lack of infor- 
mation about the individual trades unionists concerned and the caution generated by 
the general election campaign, everyone here was particularly concerned about the 
possible repercussions (not least in terms of the Tory right and No. 10) and neither 
Cape Town nor Lusaka produced a sufficiently compelling advantage to justify tak- 
ing these risks. 

4. The fact is that we have trod, and given the general election result will continue 
to tread, a very delicate tightrope here on the ANC. The Department explained this 
to Andrew Cordery recently. The Prime Minister sees the ANC in a very different 
light to the FCO. She regards them as terrorists and has never really been reconciled 
to closer contact with them. She agreed to Ministerial contact only with great reluc- 
tance, and likes to think of them as EC Presidency and not UK national occasions (i.e. 
for her, no precedent has been set and any future Ministerial contacts will have to be 
cleared and justified on an individual basis). 

5. The Secretary of State takes a different view. He was impressed by his talk 
with Tambo and sees the importance of the ANC dimension to our Southern African 
Policy. But, given the views of No. 10, the Secretary of State understandably feels 
the need to move very carefully. While he has continued to endorse the principle 
of strengthened contact with the ANC, he is very cautious about applying this in 
practice. It is a bit like snakes and ladders—one false move by the FCO on the 
ANC and No. 10, urged on by the Tory Right, will send us all slithering back down 
to square one! 

6. None of this is very helpful for you. But please do not be discouraged from 
putting new proposals on contact with the ANC to us. We shall have to look on each 
one on its own merits in the prevailing climate and seek the Secretary of State’s views 
where necessary. We shall try to make progress where we can. I am personally very 
keen to have another Ministerial contact with the ANC prior to CHOGM but I know 
that this will not be easily achieved. 

7. I suggest that you destroy this letter after reading it and treat yourself to a liba- 
tion, assuming that the stocks of Johnnie Walker are not totally depleted! 

Yours ever, 
TONY 


> See No. 34, note 5. 


No. 37 


Letter from the Prime Minister to President Botha, 24 June 1987 
(PREM 19/2524) 


Dear Mr President, 
Discussions of South Africa at Venice Summit 


Thank you for your letter of 25 May about discussion of South Africa at the Ven- 
ice Summit.! 


' Not printed. See No. 35, note 2. 
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I welcome your intention, expressed in your letter, to continue with economic, 
social and constitutional reform, as well as your plan to become more personally 
involved in negotiations with black leaders. 

Although there was no detailed discussion of South Africa among Heads of Gov- 
ernment at Venice, our views were fairly summarised by Signor Fanfani’ at his clos- 
ing press conference: ‘As regards Africa—a continent with enormous potentialities 
but facing extremely serious economic, social and political problems—we viewed 
the situation in South Africa with particular concern. We agreed that a peaceful and 
lasting solution can only be found to the present crisis if the apartheid regime is dis- 
mantled and replaced by a new form of democratic, non-racial government. There 
is an urgent need, therefore, to begin a genuine dialogue with the representatives 
of all the components of the South African society. At the same time we noted the 
importance of humanitarian assistance initiatives for the victims of apartheid and 
of supporting the efforts by SADCC (Southern African Development Coordination 
Conference) member states to develop and strengthen their own economies.’ 

I believe that the formula of matching, reciprocal commitments (devised by the 
Commonwealth Eminent Persons Group) continues to offer a good basis for prog- 
ress. I very much hope that you will find a way to break the current impasse: I feel 
sure that the key steps are those proposed by the international community. 

In your message after the General Election result® you mentioned my opposition 
to violence as a means of pursuing political ends. Certainly, I remain convinced that 
a commitment by all sides to call a halt to violence is a vital component of successful 
negotiations in South Africa. 

Yours sincerely, 
MarGareT THATCHER 


? Amintore Fanfani, Prime Minister of Italy. 
> In the general election held on 11 June 1987, Mrs Thatcher had led the Conservative Party to its 
third successive victory. 


No. 38 


Sir P. Moberly (Pretoria) to Sir G. Howe, 10 July 1987, 3.30 p.m.! 
Tel. No. 121 Confidential (FCO 105/2693, JSS 014/3 Part B) 


South Africa Internal: Government Strategy 

Summary 

1. Government strategy of firm repression and cautious reform will be maintained. 
State of emergency here to stay. New momentum towards negotiations with blacks, 
and more flexible presentation. Government needs evidence of progress before next 
general election. But what is on offer remains limited power-sharing under white con- 
trol, and few credible blacks will respond. Nevertheless. National Statutory Council 


' Repeated for information Saving to Johannesburg, Harare, Lusaka, Maputo, Mbabane, Gaborone, 
Maseru, Johannesburg, Cape Town, Cape Town Consulate, Durban, Lilongwe, Luanda, Washington, 
Paris, Bonn, Ottawa, UKMIS New York. 
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likely to go ahead, perhaps with elections for black representatives. No current inter- 
est in negotiation with ANC. Strategy will ensure white domination for considerable 
time, but will not resolve basic problems. 

Detail 

2. Since the 6 May election, the South African Government have sprung few sur- 
prises. Things have gone much as predicted. The state of emergency extended, the 
ANC cast as firmly as ever as the violent revolutionary villains, resumption of efforts 
to persuade blacks to negotiate on constitutional reform, and confirmation of the 
narrow parameters within which that is to take place. There is a renewed momentum 
behind the reform process, but the path remains the same. 

Leadership 

3. For the moment, the Government effectively means President Botha. His dom- 
ination is even more complete since his electoral triumph. He has full control of the 
military and security establishment and can by-pass his ministers at will. Health per- 
mitting (and he shows no sign of flagging), President Botha will remain in office for 
19 months or more. He will step down in his own good time. Meanwhile, the party 
caucus will be concentrating as much on in-fighting over the eventual successor as on 
prospects for early reform. Any successor will find it hard to break the mould, even 
if inclined to do so. 

Security 

4. The emergency has restored Government confidence in their ability to contain 
pressures for change. They are increasingly comfortable with the exercise of emer- 
gency powers. The renewed state of emergency has turned the screw still tighter. 
Whites overwhelmingly support strong measures and are none too squeamish about 
the consequences. The Government have taken a few steps to curb some of the worst 
excesses. The recent release of most child detainees and promulgation of improved 
regulations for the treatment of detainees are cases in point. but for the most part, 
the Government can ignore liberal whites and, if deemed expedient, squeeze further 
white-run organisations sympathetic to blacks. 

5. Ministers argue that the emergency is only a means to an end. The stated objec- 
tive is a climate free of violence and intimidation in the townships, in which eco- 
nomic development and reform can proceed. The military are known to be anxious 
that all these elements should be pursued as a coherent whole, and they are being 
given a major role. The national security management system, with its network of 
joint management centres, has provided the means not only to control and coordinate 
security measures, but also to initiate projects improving economic conditions in 
certain townships and so undercut the radicals. The emergency is presented more and 
more as a positive vehicle. 

6. All this contains a strong element of wishful thinking. More realistically the 
Government accept that, for all the improvements in security, a revolutionary climate 
still exists. They fear, with every justification, that violent unrest could explode once 
more. When it does, the Government will have no hesitation in using whatever force 
is necessary to quell it. Despite protestations to the contrary, the emergency is becom- 
ing a permanent feature. 

Negotiations 

7. After the white election there was much speculation about how Government 
policies might respond to the shift in the National Party’s power base to the left and 
the growth of the Conservative Party on the right. The Government think they have 
found a mixture to deal with both shades of the spectrum. Presentation has taken on a 
more positive image. Pace has been accelerated. But substance remains firm. 
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8. The previously stalled campaign to sell the idea of negotiations on constitu- 
tional reform to blacks is being led by the newly appointed Deputy Minister of Con- 
stitutional Planning, Stoffel van der Merwe, who receives his instructions direct from 
President Botha. The ANC is still far beyond the pale. But the emphasis is now on a 
willingness to talk without pre-conditions to anyone, including UDF members, other 
than advocates of violence. The National Statutory Council remains the main vehicle 
for negotiation, but no longer the only one. 

9. MIFT considers black reactions.? The Government know that the chances of 
attracting sufficient participation are slim. But it is important for them to be able to 
show internal and external opinion that they are opening the door to blacks of all 
persuasions, even if few walk in. Collaborationist blacks are being encouraged to 
organise themselves into political movements. The results nevertheless carry little 
conviction. 

10. The Government are beginning to talk about holding elections for black 
representatives to the National Statutory Council. Our contacts in the Depart- 
ment of Constitutional Planning tell us this is a real likelihood for blacks outside 
homelands (the latters’ representatives would be ex-officio). Provision could be 
included in the revised bill for the National Statutory Council expected in the 
autumn. An election would be a risky enterprise. Short of dramatic moves such 
as the release of Mandela, and that seems unlikely, the election would almost cer- 
tainly be met by a heavy boycott and there would be a danger of widespread violent 
protest. 

11. Whether it stems from co-option or election, the National Statutory Council 
will inevitably ring hollow. This will not deter the Government. Their main con- 
cern is to have an appearance of negotiations. When the time is right, they will go 
ahead with whomever is available, regardless of stature and credibility. They will 
aim, with the help of pressure and bribery, to impose something close to their own 
solution on a sufficient number of blacks to produce at least a semblance of power 
sharing. 

12. It is still impossible to put a time-scale on the establishment of the National 
Statutory Council. The experts consider black elections, if that is the route chosen, 
could be mounted eight months after the adoption of the legislation. These are being 
seen as separate from elections for local councils already timed for October next 
year. If the Government keep to co-option, much will depend on how quickly the 
necessary minimum of takers can be marshalled. but either way we are looking well 
into next year. 

Reform plans 

13. The Government are not prepared to make significant concessions of sub- 
stance to get ANC or any other radicals on board. Their plan will be based on the 
familiar division of own and general affairs. At the bottom of the pyramid will be 
racially separate local councils, drawn together in multiracial regional and provin- 
cial councils under white control. The multiracial regional services councils, which 
are meant to channel money for black township development, are, after much delay, 
now being launched amidst much hostility from whites and blacks alike. The home- 
lands may be drawn further into collaboration with these structures at some stage, 
but P.W. Botha’s personal hobby horse of independent black city states is unlikely 
to run. 


> No. 39. 
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14. Negotiations will concentrate on the top of the pyramid. Progress is expected 
first in giving blacks a national executive role, perhaps through a multiracial Coun- 
cil of State with some decision making powers. The legislative side will be slower. 
President Botha has ruled out a fourth Parliamentary chamber and there seems so far 
no front-runner among the plethora of options sitting in the files of the Department 
of Constitutional Planning. One thing is certain, while the Government will allow 
greater autonomy at local level, they will not allow any real encroachment on white 
power at the centre. 

15. Some parallel progress in removing discriminatory social legislation is likely. 
But even more open-minded National Party MPs have emerged from the election 
convinced that schools and residential areas will remain the last bastions of apartheid. 
The Group Areas and Amenities Acts will probably be amended in due course, but it 
will not go further than tinkering. 

Outside pressures 

16. In all this the Government is unlikely to take significantly into account advice 
and pressures from Western countries. The Government remain secure in their con- 
viction that the Reagan Administration and HMG, both in their own interest, will 
continue to fend off comprehensive sanctions in the UN and other international fora. 
Although still vulnerable in certain areas, particularly coal and agriculture, the Gov- 
ernment believe that they can find ways round most barriers. In any case, sanctions 
are seen as an acceptable price for running affairs their own way. 

17. Above all, they are determined that negotiations with blacks shall take place 
under their own auspices and on their own terms. They may for tactical reasons try to 
keep us in play over ‘matching commitments’. But the serious business is to be done 
without outside interference. 

Prospects for the next election 

18. Under the present constitution, an election for all three houses of Parliament is 
required by early 1990 at the latest. It is already an open question whether it will be 
held. The key factor will be how far the Government have got with their own reform 
plans. The National Party cannot afford to go into another election against the Con- 
servative Party again asking for a blank cheque for reform. 

19. The Government will keep their options open as long as possible. But the elec- 
tion issue will come to the fore again next year and is bound to complicate the Gov- 
ernment’s plans and, also, possibly the timing of the succession to President Botha. 

Conclusions 

20. Since they wish to retain white control (in National Party hands) for as long 
as possible, the Government are trying to neutralise pressure for radical change by a 
combination of repression, social and economic development and a degree of power 
sharing. Their aim is, through negotiations with amenable blacks, to start a band- 
wagon rolling which will gradually attract wider support as more and more blacks 
are persuaded of the futility of resistance and the material benefits of compliance. 
This strategy leaves little room for genuine negotiation with the ANC for the pres- 
ent at least. There is a close analogy with the way they have dealt with SWAPO in 
Namibia. 

21. This strategy should achieve its main objective of ensuring white dominance 
for some years to come. But it is unlikely to contribute to resolving the basic con- 
tradictions in Government policy. Co-option (even thinly disguised by unconvincing 
elections) will not lead to a credible system of black representation in Government. 
There will be insufficient resources to tackle accumulated economic and social prob- 
lems effectively, black radicals will not give up the struggle for fundamental change, 
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and the situation will remain inherently unstable even with the exercise of massive 
force. The tragedy is that few in Government, and certainly not President Botha, can 
see an alternative.? 


3 Mr Powell minuted on the Prime Minister’s copy of this telegram: ‘You may find this useful 
background to your talk with Robin Renwick on Monday. He sets off for South Africa on Tuesday’ 
(PREM 19/2524). Mr Renwick had been appointed Ambassador to South Africa in succession to Sir 
P. Moberly. 


No. 39 


Sir P. Moberly (Pretoria) to Sir G. Howe, 10 July 1987, 4.15 p.m.! 
Tel. No. 122 Confidential (FCO 105/2693, JSS 014/3 Part B) 


South Africa Internal: Black politics after the white election 

Summary 

1. Election confirms UDF conviction that South African Government not ready 
for genuine concessions. Opposition of activists to Government’s constitutional con- 
cept remains firm. Varied reactions to Government campaign to draw blacks into 
negotiation, but few credible blacks will participate. UDF recognises post election 
opportunities to attract more progressive whites into the struggle. 

2. UDF faces up to prospect of long haul and protracted repression, and attempts 
to adapt tactics. Emphasis on reorganisation and consolidating support base. Black 
trade unions taking on vanguard position. More targetted approach to township pro- 
test. But frustrations among youth can always erupt into violence. 

Detail. 

3. The swing to the right in the white election, coming on top of the severe repres- 
sion under the state of emergency, has confirmed to black activists that earlier hopes 
of swift victory were misconceived and that a long struggle lies ahead. This in turn 
has heightened the intense debate within the UDF in particular on appropriate tactics 
to meet this situation. A further factor in the debate has been the post-election cam- 
paign by the Government to cajole blacks into the negotiating process. 

4. Much of the debate takes place in secret. The most important event since the 
election has been the clandestine UDF National Working Committee conference in 
Durban at the end of May about which details are only now emerging (copy of con- 
ference report by bag).? Its main emphasis was on structural reorganisation, consol- 
idation of grassroot support and adoption of a more coherent political programme. 
More recently some of the debate has come out into the open, above all the contro- 
versial public comment by UDF Co-President, Archie Gumede, that the UDF should 
give thought to participation in future parliamentary elections so that UDF views 
could be expressed in parliament. Many questions remain unresolved and the argu- 
ments will continue for some time. 


' Repeated for Information Saving to Harare, Lusaka, Maputo, Mbabane, Gaborone, Maseru, Johan- 
nesburg, Cape Town, Cape Town Consulate, Durban, Lilongwe, Luanda, Washington, Paris, Bonn, 
Ottawa, UKMIS New York. 

? Not printed. 
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Negotiations with the Government 

5. The election has done nothing to encourage black activists to believe that the 
SAG are prepared for meaningful concessions. On the other hand, the new thrust 
behind the Government’s negotiation process and the more open approach in their 
search for black interlocutors has reopened the debate about participation. 

6. The case for getting involved in Government talks and even in national struc- 
tures has its proponents among activists. Archie Gumede’s meeting with the Con- 
stitutional Affairs Committee of the President’s Council, and his later statement on 
possible UDF participation in parliament, reflect a body of opinion which fears the 
UDF is missing out by remaining aloof. However the weight of opinion is flow- 
ing strongly in the opposite direction and dissenters will accept the majority view. 
Murphy Morobe, UDF Publicity Secretary,’ has issued a statement in effect refuting 
Archie Gumede. A number of UDF leaders we have spoken to have turned down 
flat any involvement whether with Parliament, black local councils or the proposed 
National Statutory Council. They are convinced the Government would give nothing 
of value in return, and fear the strain on UDF unity of any move towards collabo- 
ration. Albertina Sisulu, one of the most influential UDF leaders,’ told me that the 
gamble was just not worthwhile. What would it take to break the log-jam? I would 
think at the very least the release of political prisoners and safe-conduct for an ANC 
team from Lusaka, but probably the whole package of unbanning political parties, 
end to the emergency and free elections. 

7. The number of credible blacks who have so far stood up to be counted as ready 
to join the National Statutory Council is pathetically few. Recent efforts to organise 
collaborationist blacks into political movements only show up their lack of stature. 
The big fish for the Government remains Buthelezi but, despite a probable readiness 
on both sides to look again at the KwaZulu Indaba, a wide and seemingly unbridge- 
able gap remains. Equally the Government would certainly not want Buthelezi and 
the ANC to make common cause one day, most unlikely as this must seem at present. 

White Liberals 

8. The UDF leadership are now acknowledging publicly that the white election 
has given rise to shifts in white politics which blacks must try to exploit. This came 
out loud and clear from the UDF National Conference. The main target will be the 
white progressives disillusioned with both the PFP and the National Party, who 
might be attracted into the ranks of whites committed to the extra parliamentary 
struggle behind the UDF. Our UDF contacts claim to be getting good responses but 
their expectations may be over optimistic. Efforts to encourage liberal tendencies 
extend to those unlikely to heed calls to abandon the parliamentary process. Dialogue 
between the UDF and the PFP continues and has been expanded to the independent 
movement. Indeed, one of the few bright lights in the present depressing situation is 
the number of initiatives from blacks and whites on varying points of the political 
compass to encourage interracial contact. 

Political Programme. 

9. The UDF is also making a greater effort to clarify its ultimate goals. This will 
in the first instance take the form of adopting the ANC’s Freedom Charter. The lead- 
ership hope to elaborate on this in due course, but wide divergences remain over the 


> Former student activist and one of the founders of the UDF. 
4 Wife of Walter Sisulu, imprisoned along with Nelson Mandela in 1963, and a formidable anti- 
apartheid campaigner in her own right. See No. 167. 
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political and economic pattern of liberated South Africa. The adoption of the Free- 
dom Charter is seen as a force for cohesion and unity within the liberation movement. 
It offers an alternative to the Government’s concept of reform, with which both 
blacks and whites can identify. 

Reorganisation. 

10. The UDF leadership freely recognise that they have been badly hit by the 
State of Emergency and must adapt. Murphy Morobe calls it a ‘tactical retreat’. Top 
priority is reorganisation. Their structures have to be pieced together again, and the 
communications gap between grassroots and leadership repaired. Another major aim 
of national leaders is to re-establish their authority over black youth. 

11. The secret launching of the South African Youth Congress (SAYCO) in March 
shows remarkable resilience in conditions of severe repression, even if the organ- 
isation’s real strength still cannot be judged. There have been other organisational 
successes, including the creation of the UDF Women’s Congress and the holding of 
the UDF National Conference. But an enormous job of reconstruction remains from 
national and regional levels to civic associations and street committees, and it is 
questionable how far this can be taken under emergency conditions. 

Trade Unions. 

12. This year the pace of the black struggle has been increasingly set by COSATU 
(the largest black federation) and certain of its affiliated unions, which have so far 
been spared the worst ravages of the emergency and have shown a strength in depth 
which UDF lacks. COSATU seems to have played a part in founding SAYCO, trade 
unions have been in the forefront of stay-away days, and the recent transport strike, 
though industrial in aim, provided a shot in the arm for black activists. 

13. The UDF may not like being outpaced, but they cannot do without the trade 
unions. The UDF National Conference stressed the value of working-class leadership 
and its wholehearted support for COSATU, and called for a more structural relation- 
ship with its fighting allies. This will not be easy to achieve. The preponderant part 
of COSATU’s leadership values its independence. While three COSATU unions have 
adopted the Freedom Charter, neither COSATU nor most of its strongest affiliates are 
keen to take on a UDF label. The relationship with the UDF will no doubt be hotly 
debated at COSATU’s congress next week. An even bigger question is how long 
the Government will continue to tolerate enhanced militancy among the black trade 
unions. They are a more formidable force to take on than the UDF, but if they go too 
far they risk provoking the full weight of the emergency. 

Protest Actions. 

14. The UDF leadership have recognised that earlier tactics of mass confrontation 
are no longer realistic. No-one really seems clear about the best alternative. What is 
emerging is a more targetted approach, concentrating on short and peaceful protest 
action and issues like the non-payment of rent which enjoy a fair degree of popular 
support. Our UDF contacts tell us more attention will be paid to local community 
grievances rather than national causes. They will still aim to develop alternative 
power centres under community control, but in a more low key fashion. 

15. Not all UDF affiliates may show the same restraint, especially the youth. SAY- 
CO’s President has referred publicly to the possibility of national consumer boycotts. 
Some of his officials have come near to explicit calls for violence. Unrest contin- 
ues to simmer under the surface calm. Widespread mass violence of the sort seen 
before the State of Emergency is unlikely, but sporadic outbursts in response to par- 
ticular local issues are always possible. Many previous frontline street fighters were 
included among the young people released from detention in recent weeks and may 
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return to their former ways. Certainly the deliberate targetting of security forces and 
black collaborators will continue and could increase. So will ANC and PAC guerilla 
attacks on targets in white areas. 

AZAPO/PAC 

16. Some UDF supporters may be drifting over into the ranks of AZAPO and 
PAC. Disappointment at the failure of the UDF’s confrontational tactics, disillusion- 
ment with whites over the election outcome and youthful frustration with the ANC’s 
armed struggle seem to be the reasons. We doubt however whether the desertions add 
up to significant numbers. AZAPO remains very much the junior partner to the UDF 
and the PAC lags far behind the ANC in organisation and support. The recent deten- 
tion of several AZAPO senior officials (some later released) suggests that AZAPO 
now faces more of the sort of repression long suffered by the UDF. Meanwhile deep 
antagonism between the various black movements (UDF v AZAPO and UDF v 
Inkatha) continue to dissipate their energies, despite periodic attempts to heal rifts. 

Conclusions 

18. Difficult years lie ahead for the UDF and other black activists. The Govern- 
ment’s negotiating process will rumble on, almost certainly without them. Efforts by 
the UDF to win over more whites are likely to prove uphill work. 

19. In the townships the widespread support for recent national stay-away days 
demonstrates the impressive degree of loyalty which the UDF and other black 
movements still command. Black activists are showing some signs of getting their 
breath again despite the continuing repression. Nevertheless, their tactical options 
are severely limited by the emergency, and they have to take account of the war- 
weariness of many township dwellers. The Government’s combination of prolonged 
repression and socioeconomic upliftment has made some inroads into the popular 
will actively to resist, even if belief in ultimate victory remains strong. 

20. The UDF is thrashing around trying to decide how best to respond. All agree 
on the need for reorganisation, but how to put that to effective use is problematical. 
A more targetted campaign would be more attuned to the realities of the State of 
Emergency. But the UDF needs to deliver some successes to the black masses and it 
is not clear whether they can do this, though greater co-operation with trade unions 
may be part of the answer. Nor is it sure how long the UDF leadership can restrain 
the embittered and restless youth. Rent evictions, school grievances and harassment 
by the security forces and black vigilantes provide continuing flashpoints. 


No. 40 


Sir P. Moberly (Pretoria) to Sir G. Howe, 10 July 1987 
Confidential (FCO 105/2702, JSS 014/14) 


Sir, 
South Africa: Valedictory Despatch 

1. I arrived in South Africa in the midst of a mini-crisis between ourselves and 
the South African Government over the sit-in at our Consulate in Durban. At my 
first meeting with Pik Botha he said that relations could only go upwards from that 
point. Not for the first time, Pik did not get it quite right. Bilateral relations have 
remained as low, if not lower, throughout my time here as British pressure on South 
Africa has increased and our public statements have grown stronger—all to little 
or no avail. 
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2. In retrospect South African policies have fallen into two distinct periods over 
the past three years or so. In the first, the Government embarked on a cautious pro- 
gramme of reform, albeit slow and falling far short of what the situation demanded 
or the outside world called for. This came to an abrupt end by mid-1986 when the 
Government felt that matters were slipping out of control. In the second period we 
have seen a strong reassertion of law and order and a virtual halt to further reform. 
Lately a cautious forward move has been resumed. But this is less in terms of reform- 
ing apartheid laws than in trying to get negotiations going with black leaders. There 
is precious little sign that the process will work. Even if the Government manage to 
persuade or cajole some blacks to join the proposed National Council it is doubtful 
whether anything which can be worked out within the Government’s own guidelines 
has any real chance of being accepted by the black community at large. 

3. It is sometimes supposed that the Government have a choice between reform 
or maintaining law and order. They do not see it this way. Security is top priority, but 
in their eyes both are needed: order is seen as a necessary condition for reform. The 
tragedy is however that the Government have persuaded themselves to lock up many 
of the very people to whom they must eventually talk if any lasting solution is to be 
worked out. Blacks and whites are poles apart. Yet neither is static. Opinions and 
pressures within both communities have changed in the past few years and will con- 
tinue to change. Will the parallel lines ever converge before South Africa is ruined 
beyond recall? Possibly, but there is at least as great a risk that they will actually 
move further apart as time goes on. By the time whites have brought themselves to 
accept a degree of change which yesterday they would have found incredible and 
today they still rule out, blacks too may have shifted their ground over a basis for 
compromise. Moreover this is where the consequences of enforced separation of the 
races come home to roost: I meet many whites who have never been inside a black 
township or seen conditions there for themselves. 

4. Few whites are prepared to acknowledge the lesson of Rhodesia, which was 
one of missed opportunities in negotiation; Ian Smith could have had a better deal 
for the whites if he had been prepared to settle early on. Many in South Africa see 
Zimbabwe today as a warning against black majority rule. Nevertheless a period of 
power-sharing with moderate but ultimately discredited blacks may prove part of a 
necessary learning curve for South African whites, for whom accepting a Mugabe of 
their own is at present to ask the impossible. 

5. It would be wrong to lump all the whites together, any more than blacks. Nei- 
ther Afrikaners nor English-speakers are monolithic. It is above all the Afrikaner- 
dominated Government and the Afrikaner community itself which matters. 
English-speakers are marginal in politics, except as voters where half or more have 
been successfully dragooned into the National Party camp. 

6. Ihave served as Ambassador in two countries whose people fought the British 
for independence.' The Jews in Palestine were successful, the Boers lost. In Israel, 
the conflict of 1947/48 against British soldiers is virtually forgotten. In South Africa, 
the Anglo-Boer war is still embedded in Afrikaner memories. This has left a divide 
between Afrikaners and English-speaking South Africans which the country can 
ill-afford when today’s challenge is how whites collectively can adjust to the real- 
ity of a vastly larger black population. One should not exaggerate. The Broeder- 
bond Chairman tells me that 30% of all white marriages are between Afrikaners and 


' Sir P. Moberly served as HM Ambassador to Israel, 1981-84. 
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English-speakers. But nobody whose first language is English is now in the Cabinet, 
and only a single Deputy Minister. The bureaucracy, the police and the officer corps 
are overwhelmingly Afrikaner. 

7. Two small incidents illustrate the underlying attitudes. The A frikaner-born wife 
of an English farmer told us that she called as a newcomer on a neighbouring farm 
where she was civilly received by the mistress of the house, whose elderly mother, 
however, on discovering the identity of the visitor, called her daughter aside and 
said in an audible whisper in Afrikaans ‘we don’t need anything to do with English- 
women’. More recently, a Government Minister was explaining to us why the out- 
come of the Natal/KwaZulu Indaba is unacceptable in its present form. An important 
reason, he said, was that it failed to provide adequate safeguards for whites. With 
innocent candour he then added ‘safeguards at least for Afrikaners’. 

8. I should perhaps add that the other reason he gave for the Government’s rejec- 
tion of the Indaba proposals was, to my mind, every bit as revealing. This was that 
the Government could not yet see the shape of a new constitutional dispensation for 
the country as a whole and were therefore unwilling to accept arrangements in one 
part of the country out of context. 

9. It is indeed far from certain that the Government know themselves what kind 
of power-sharing with blacks they would settle for except in the most general way. 
They are clearer as to what is not negotiable (group rights, safeguards for the white 
minority). It is not in their nature to work to a vision of the future. Their approach is 
essentially tactical: survival today means that they still have the chance of surviving 
tomorrow. See how it goes, adapt, adjust, while keeping a firm hold of the essentials. 
It worked in the past. Whether it will work indefinitely is another matter. But as 
regards the ultimate destination, I suspect the Government’s view of power-sharing 
is not so different from that of the child whose idea of the deity is said to have been 
a benevolent oblong blur. 

10. The recent election has shown the conservative instincts of Afrikaners. But 
even more significantly it has left the governing National Party for the first time 
dependent on a sizeable English-speaking vote among whites. Nearly half the Afri- 
kaner vote went to right-wing parties. An election is due again early in 1990, five 
years after the tricameral parliament came into being. My guess is that the Govern- 
ment will have no wish for another test of white opinion so soon and will contrive to 
get the election postponed—unless by that time there are the makings of a deal with 
blacks to be endorsed by the white electorate, which seems unlikely. In these circum- 
stances it is hard for the one new element on the white political scene, the indepen- 
dents, to develop their potential for influencing Government policy towards change. 

11. Similarly, I believe it would be wrong to place much hope on a possible break- 
away of significant numbers of National Party MPs in a reformist direction. They 
will probably calculate that they can do better to stay and argue for more progressive 
policies within the National Party itself. Parliamentary arithmetic apart, most whites 
faced with a choice between playing safe and stepping into the unknown are likely 
to stick to a Government which prefers not to move too far or too fast. This is why 
the black protest movement portrays Parliament as increasingly irrelevant and urges 
white liberals to have no more to do with it if they are serious about supporting real 
change. 

12. Few people now believe that substantial further change can be expected while 
P.W. Botha remains President. How long will this be? The nearest I have come to 
an inside steer is from the associate whom P.W. Botha brought back to act as a kind 
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of unofficial Vice President last year, Schlebusch, who told me that he would stay 
in office only as long as the President, and that his own expectations were placed 
somewhere near the end of 1988. The greater the chance of a damaging fight for the 
succession, the longer P.W. Botha may be tempted to stay. At this stage there is no 
heir apparent. But the strongest candidate remains in my view, and this takes account 
of the recent election, F.W. de Klerk. Even if this forecast proves right there is still a 
questionmark over the kind of president which F.W. de Klerk would make. He shows 
little sign of being more progressive. He is every bit as sensitive as P.W. Botha to 
feelings within the white political constituency. But he might be better at talking to 
blacks. Currently he may need to appear safe and dependable in order to be chosen 
by the National Party caucus when the time comes. But once firmly in the saddle, 
I suspect he could prove more imaginative than the present incumbent. 

13. For the moment the prospect is of continued and genuine but vain efforts by 
the Government to attract blacks into a process of negotiation which a majority of 
them will reject in advance, at least so long as their accepted leaders are excluded. In 
any case blacks have learned to be deeply suspicious of Government blandishments. 
The wife of imprisoned ANC leader Sisulu, herself a founder president of the UDF, 
said to me this week: ‘we have seen too many broken promises over the years’. It 
may take years for each side to edge nearer the other until they are within measuring 
distance of real negotiation, and even then there is no certainty of being able to agree 
upon constitutional arrangements which both sides can accept. Meanwhile neither 
side has fully exerted its potential strength yet against the other. The security forces 
at the Government’s command have formidable power in reserve. The blacks have 
people power. The risk must be of a slow downwards spiral of increasing violence, 
repression and economic damage. 

14. There are some obvious pressure points. As the UDF are proving, repression 
can damage but not destroy them as a protest movement. Another potential lever on 
the Government is the business community, albeit quiescent on the subject of reform 
at the moment (we have no political constituency, the chairman of South Africa’s big- 
gest company says). But three particular factors for change should not be overlooked: 

(a) Trade Unions 

It is perhaps surprising that the Government decided several years ago to allow 
black trade unions to emerge. They are now a potent political force, all the more since 
other forms of political expression open to blacks are denied them. The business 
community have found that black trade unions can be distinctly awkward customers. 
Yet business needs the discipline and organisation which these unions can bring to 
labour relations, and the unions themselves are conscious of their workers’ practical 
needs even when they seek to exert political muscle in support of wider black claims. 
The Government will probably continue to hamper and harass black union leader- 
ship, while stopping short of ruling black unions out of court altogether. There are 
shared interests in this field which give the blacks some leverage—but not too much, 
since even in a key sector such as mining, few workers want to put their jobs at risk 
through all-out strike action or sabotage. 

(5) Stirrings within Afrikanerdom 

Matching the political stirrings already mentioned within the National Party, a 
similar process is at work in the church and the Broederbond. Last year’s Synod of 
the Dutch Reformed Church declared apartheid to be sinful and said that congrega- 
tions should be open to all races. In the long run this is a significant shift, reaching 
down to the grass-roots of Afrikanerdom where apartheid originally took such firm 
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hold. The once sinister Broederbond is also now committed to the need for reform 
and is in fact ahead of the Government. The one pillar of Afrikaner society where 
new thinking on reform has gone well beyond Government policy is at Stellenbosch 
University. Although in this respect the Stellenbosch academics have had little echo 
from their colleagues at other Afrikaner universities, their lead may prove influential. 

(c) Population pressure 

The black population, already six times more numerous than whites, is increasing at 
a far faster rate. Half the black population today is less than 15 years old. By the year 
2000 it is estimated that the present 28 million blacks will have grown to 47 million. 
The Government themselves admit that just to keep up with the increasing black birth- 
rate an economic growth rate of 5% a year will be needed—well above the average of 
recent years or even of this year’s hopes for 3% growth. This at a time when some 40% 
of white workers are employed by the State, and the bureaucracy is said to account 
for one-sixth of the Government’s budget. Moreover as the number of urban blacks 
increase, so may the difficulties of reaching a political accommodation with them. 

15. Relative to apartheid, Namibia has receded from the international agenda, 
although it comes up regularly at the UN. Objectively, a settlement in Namibia should 
be easier than resolving South A frica’s internal problems. Nevertheless the difference 
is only relative, and there is little sign of the South Africans being prepared to launch 
Namibia into internationally recognised independence. Nor has P.W. Botha any inten- 
tion of allowing an internal settlement in Namibia which is inconsistent with his poli- 
cies at home. In any case I doubt if the Government would expect good behaviour over 
Namibia to bring more than a temporary relief from international pressures on South 
Africa over apartheid—and on this score I would agree with them. 

16. More likely flashpoints than Namibia are South Africa’s relations with the 
Front Line States—judged first and foremost by their willingness to halt ANC infil- 
tration into South Africa. P.W. Botha and his military advisers call the tune, and they 
are prepared to carry the fight to the ANC across the border to the extent they con- 
sider necessary for the country’s security. The wish to avoid provoking Mugabe into 
sanctions may exercise some restraint at the moment as regards Zimbabwe. South 
African strategy includes the carrot as well as the stick. But short of a Swaziland level 
of compliance, most of the neighbours are likely to continue to feel the rough hand 
of South African anger from time to time. All this is presented as a total strategy to 
combat the revolutionary onslaught from the ANC and Moscow. 

17. One of my predecessors wrote 10 years ago of ‘the knife-edge on which a 
British Ambassador in South Africa has to operate’. Things have not become easier 
in that respect. Key aspects of our policy are inimical to one side or the other. 

18. In a despatch on reform after I had been here a year, I described our influence 
as no more than marginal. I believe this is still the case. On key issues the South 
Africans put their own domestic considerations first and any foreign pressure a long 
way last. Antipathy to outside intervention is strong and well nigh universal among 
whites, above all on the part of President Botha himself. We certainly should not pan- 
der to the Government: they will just pocket the change and move on. Occasionally 
we may have been able to tip the balance when the circumstances were propitious, 
for example in persuading the South Africans to let the Commonwealth Eminent 
Persons Group come to South Africa—although this did not save the mission from 
having the rug pulled from under them later. Nevertheless white South Africans do 
not enjoy being isolated. The decisive pressures are almost all internal, but external 
pressure adds something to them. Even if it is like water on stone, drop by drop, the 
impact may eventually register. 
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19. For the most part however we are primarily observers here, maintaining a sub- 
stantial presence and keeping in contact with the main players so far as possible. To 
achieve a rounded view of black and white politics requires some careful division of 
effort between Embassy and Consulate-General Johannesburg, compounded by the 
annual split of Embassy staff between Pretoria and Cape Town. Unlike embassies else- 
where we have no inter-governmental negotiations to handle, no lobbying for votes at 
the UN, no aid programme to arrange with the South African Government. Ministers are 
polite but do not really want to hear from us. Such dealings as the Embassy have with 
them and their officials are largely exhortatory. For opposite reasons, i.e. disappoint- 
ment at the British Government’s unwillingness to put more pressure on South Africa, 
blacks too are sometimes unwilling to have much to do with us. Tutu is a case in point.” 

20. We argue—and I personally agree—that comprehensive sanctions would be 
devastating economically, while their political effect would be uncertain and possibly 
counter-productive. In our efforts to influence the South African Government and 
their supporters, we are thus left with a mixture of public and private remonstrance 
and selected sanctions measures. We can also seek to encourage trends among Afri- 
kaners by visits and other signs of support for the dissenters. On the other side we can 
redouble our efforts to get our position across to blacks. We can and do take practical 
if limited steps to help blacks, mainly in the field of education and training. Our 
aid programme, deliberately cast outside official channels, also gives us a valuable 
point of contact with blacks (although our assistance to the Front Line States carries 
little weight here, useful as it is outside). Better reception of the BBC World Service 
should help with both sides, above all if it could be on medium wave. For the moment 
there may not be much more we can do except keep our powder dry for some further 
mediating effort when conditions in South Africa itself give more hope. 

21. It will be a long slog for the South Africans but also for ourselves. Britain’s 
stake in this country may slowly decline, but it will remain substantial for the fore- 
seeable future. The outlook is unpromising. Nevertheless there is still substantial 
good-will between black and white in South Africa. I believe an acceptable solution 
could be found. But it will take time to emerge—and time may be working against 
compromise as blacks and whites drift further apart. 

22. So I leave with misgivings. We will need steady nerves in the period ahead. 
South Africans themselves have yet to summon up the reserves of courage and imag- 
ination to overcome a clash between two opposing nationalisms. It will only be when 
the leaders of both sides begin thinking less as Afrikaners or blacks than as South 
Africans that they may find a way to come together at last. At this stage, the major 
psychological barrier lies on the white side. 

23. The author of a recent book on South Africa calls me a conventional Ambassa- 
dor.* I would prefer to take this as a compliment if it means balanced, detached, free 
of prejudice or illusion. The professionalism of our Diplomatic Service is respected 
worldwide. Long may it continue so. To my colleagues here, senior and junior, I give 


> Desmond Tutu, Archbishop of Cape Town. 

3 ‘Both the American and British embassies in Pretoria remained constantly anxious not to offend 
Afrikaners . .. The British Embassy in Pretoria, under a conventional new ambassador, Sir Patrick 
Moberly, was more preoccupied than ever with avoiding rows with the government—it had not even 
invited Bishop Tutu to the residence. It kept contact with black leaders only at one remove through 
the consulate in Johannesburg and its advice had played down the growing unrest as part of a cyclical 
trend. It was a worrying failure of information.’ Anthony Sampson, Black and Gold: Tycoons, Revo- 
lutionaries and Apartheid (revised paperback edition, London: Coronet, 1987), p. 284. 
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abundant praise. Their support has been first class in this my final post. All of us are 
fortunate to serve both at home and abroad, so that at different times we get the view 
from both ends. In the days when I dealt with personnel policy I was conscious that 
‘structure’ was too rigid a word: flow is a better concept, denoting movement into the 
Service, up and through its ranks, and ultimately out at the far end. One factor we per- 
haps did not see clearly enough at that time was the increasing dilemma for married 
members of the Service. How does your wife or husband (not the ugly word spouse!) 
readily adjust to a peripatetic life nowadays? For future generations I suspect this 
problem will grow—the conflict between commitment to the diplomatic life and the 
other partner’s wish to do their own thing. Much has been written about working 
wives. But I hope that those others whose work overseas is to support a husband in 
his role—whether for his sake or for the benefit of the Mission—may find themselves 
individually commended by the Service from time to time. They deserve it. For the 
first and only time in public, I should like to say thank you to my wife for having 
soldiered through these wandering years of diplomatic representation with me. 

24. 1am sending copies of this despatch to HM Representatives at Harare, Lusaka, 
Maputo, Maseru, Mbabane, Gaborone, Washington, UKMIS New York, Johannes- 
burg, Cape Town and Durban.* 

lam, etc. 
P. H. MoBerty 


4 Submitting this despatch to the Foreign Secretary on 14 August, Mr Prendergast wrote: ‘Sir 
P. Moberly’s analysis is realistic but cheerless . . . it requires a leap of faith to agree with Sir P. Moberly 
(paragraph 21) that an acceptable solution can be found. My own assessment is more pessimistic: 
I fear that a great deal of (white) blood may have to be spilled, as in Rhodesia, before the whites 
are persuaded of the need to accept fundamental change.’ Mr Culshaw replied on 25 August that Sir 
G. Howe’s overall comment on the despatch was ‘fascinating, but frustrating and predictable’: ‘The 
Secretary of State thinks that you are right to stress the negative prognosis and that Mr Munro and 
Mrs Chalker [minutes not printed] are right nevertheless to conclude that Sir Patrick Moberly’s pre- 
scription for HMG is too negative and detached. The Secretary of State believes that British interests 
require us to deploy as much influence as we can, however sceptical we may be about the prospects 
of achieving the right effect in South Africa.’ In his letter of thanks to Sir P. Moberly of 10 September, 
Sir G. Howe wrote: ‘In your time first in Israel and then in South Africa you have had an unusual 
insight into the reactions of two hard and isolated societies. Neither can have been an easy country 
in which to have been British Ambassador. The historical dimension hinders as much as it helps us 
and our calls for political change inevitably encounter a prickly and defensive response. Frustration 
is the order of the day. Yet in both countries there have been considerable British interests at stake 


and you have found yourself in the forefront of our efforts to come to terms with the dilemmas they 
have posed for us’ (JSS 014/14). 


No. 41 


Minute from Mr Renwick to Mr Galsworthy, 13 July 1987! 
Personal and Confidential (PUS Papers) 


South Africa 
1. I called on the Prime Minister this afternoon. The following main points arose: 


' Mr Robin Renwick was shortly to take up his appointment as Ambassador to South Africa, in suc- 
cession to Sir P. Moberly. 
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(a) The Prime Minister said that she had been encouraged by Mugabe et al. to visit 
South Africa. But she agreed that there would be no point in her contemplating such 
a visit unless we could show that conditions had fundamentally changed—including 
the release of Mandela. Only if she could get the kind of results achieved in Moscow 
should such a visit be considered. There was little prospect of that at present. 

(b) The Prime Minister asked about President Botha’s constitutional proposals. 
I said that I did not think that these had any chance of success and that the South 
African Government was making a fundamental mistake in its treatment of Buthelezi 
and the Jndaba. The Prime Minister strongly agreed. 

(c) The Prime Minister accepted that while we should continue to be determined 
in defence of our economic interests, we should never put ourselves in the position of 
appearing to expect, still less rely on, the South African Government to do the right 
thing. They were far more likely to do the wrong thing. 

(d) I explained the concerns in Washington about Senator Dole’s flirtation with 
support for RENAMO.? This would push Mozambique towards the Soviet Union, 
whereas our whole policy had done much to achieve the reverse. The Prime Minister 
said that in Washington she would make clear that she believed the right policy was 
to support Chissano. 

(e) I suggested that at the Commonwealth Conference we probably could get a 
positive reaction if we could find a way of including stepped-up references to security 
assistance for Mozambique. There was no question of combat troops; but the help we 
had given Mozambique was a trump card for us (and P.W. Botha himself had encour- 
aged this in his messages to the Prime Minister). The Prime Minister commented that 
the South Africans had been playing a double game over RENAMO. 

(f) The Prime Minister agreed that I should tell the South Africans on her behalf 
that any major cross-border raids in the run-up to the Commonwealth Conference 
would make her position impossible. If that kind of action were taken, they should 
not rely on our support. 

(g) The Prime Minister concluded that we should defend our economic interests in 
South Africa, but that there was no present prospect of political progress. 

R.W. RENWICK 


> Senator Robert Dole, together with other Republican Senators, was trying to force the Reagan 
Administration to abandon its support for the (Marxist) government of Mozambique in favour of the 
South A frican-backed Resisténcia Nacional Mogambicana (RENAMO). 


No. 42 


Letter from Mr White (Lusaka) to Mr Prendergast, 15 July 1987 
Confidential (FCO 105/2657, JSS 011/1 Part C) 


Dear Kieran, 
Lunch with the ANC 
1. I invited Johnny Makatini, Head of ANC’s International Department, to lunch 
at the Residence on 8 July. He was accompanied by Tom Sebina, the ANC’s press 
spokesman; James Stuart,' who was also expected, failed to show. On our side we 


' Pseudonym of Hermanus Loots, a member of the ANC national executive and senior member of MK. 
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had David Carter and Andrew Cordery.? The atmosphere was relaxed and amicable, 
though Makatini took some time to get into his stride. This may be because of the 
state of his health: he has just been diagnosed as a diabetic, and has difficulty obtain- 
ing the drugs he needs in Lusaka.? 

2. I began by asking Makatini whether he was depressed about the prospects 
for change in South Africa. He said he was not. Despite the Emergency, the people 
were continuing to organise themselves, and the ANC was confident that apartheid 
would be brought to an end. Following the elections he expected the government to 
concentrate on coopting some blacks, in particular Chief Buthelezi, into a process 
which would give a semblance of black participation in government. We suggested 
that this might not be an entirely negative development: black leaders coopted by 
the Government might turn out to be less pliable than expected, and might be able 
to force some real concessions out of President Botha. Makatini agreed this was 
possible, citing as an example Mayor Mahlatsi.4 But Makatini said that Buthelezi 
would require no political concessions from the government as a condition of par- 
ticipation. All he wanted was to strengthen his own position; he would probably ask 
for arms. Indeed, the government was already in effect arming Buthelezi, by supply- 
ing weapons to the KwaZulu police. Buthelezi was aiming to become the Savimbi 
of South Africa. (Comment. As a Zulu himself, he is quick to criticise Buthelezi. 
I recall Tambo seemed more tolerant; my minute of 30 June, copied to SAfD, para 8.)° 
He added some pointed remarks about Buthelezi having been received three or four 
times at No. 10. 

3. Makatini welcomed the meeting between the ANC and a group of white South 
Africans in Dakar as an important development.® White South Africans were begin- 
ning to think seriously about a future under a non-radical [sic: ?non-racial] govern- 
ment. They were prevented by the Government from knowing what the ANC’s real 
policies were but they were nonetheless determined to find out. It was significant 
that the group in Dakar consisted mainly of Afrikaaners. When the white community 
finally decided to accept the principle of majority rule, it would be the Afrikaaners 
and not the traditionally ‘liberal’ English speakers who would lead the way. David 
Carter said the result of the election, which indicated that there had been a shift to 
the right, suggested that the white community was still a long way from accepting 
fundamental positive change. Makatini suggested that the election results reflected 
the success of the Government’s tactics in focussing the electorate’s attention on an 
invented threat to their security, and that the results might have been different if peo- 
ple had been allowed to vote on the real political issues. 

4. I then asked about the tactics of the next few months. Makatini said ‘First we 
have CHOGM’. I commented that CHOGM was chronologically the third of three 
occasions (OAU in July, UN in September and CHOGM in October) at which the 
ANC could seek to advance their cause, but Makatini was clear that in importance it 


> Dr Carter was Deputy High Commissioner and Head of Chancery in Lusaka. 

3 Mr Makatini’s diabetic condition was to lead to his death in Lusaka on 3 December 1987. 

4 On 4 June Mr Esau Mahlatsi, Mayor of Sharpeville, hosted a highly successful visit by President 
Botha, his first to a major black township since being elected President in 1984. 

5 Not printed. 

® Between 9 and 12 July a group led by the former PFP leader Frederik van Zyl Slabbert held talks in 
Dakar, Senegal, with an ANC delegation led by Thabo Mbeki. The group was known as the IDASA 
Group after Dr van Zyl Slabbert’s Institute for a Democratic Alternative in South Africa. 
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came first and that in tactical terms the other two fell into place behind. He continued 
by saying that, though this might seem to be initially a low bid, it was very import- 
ant that the expressions of support that Western countries had previously given, for 
example at Nassau, should be firmly reiterated. (Comment: He was so emphatic on 
this point that there could be tactical advantage in our taking the lead in the early 
autumn in circulating a powerful draft, to be finalised and issued at CHOGM, reaf- 
firming all those political and moral principles to which we have long subscribed, 
for that should store up some credit for us. We may need that credit in subsequent 
discussions on other aspects of the problem.) 

5. When the discussion turned to sanctions Makatini spoke more in the UN con- 
text. He still regrets the errors the Africans made in last year’s debate (see Cordery’s 
minute of 27 March 1987 to Southern African Department)* when they put forward a 
draft resolution recapitulating the Congressional list of sanctions, thereby attracting 
a veto, even to their disbelief (but not to Makatini’s) an American veto. This year he 
hopes the Africans will be more sensible, which means in his terms a Resolution in 
the Security Council which avoids Chapter 7 language,’ and merely urges all Mem- 
ber States to consider introducing sanctions (or measures), and to make these as 
comprehensive as possible, but leaves the choice of appropriate measures to the indi- 
vidual Member States. Makatini seemed to favour including in the draft resolution a 
list of appropriate sanctions, presumably on the lines of Nassau paragraphs 6 or 7, or 
the August mini Commonwealth paragraph 11,* but in further discussion of possible 
problems that might thereby arise he did not seem to be unalterably wedded to the 
idea. As to timing, Makatini was not specific, but he did seem somewhat scornful of 
the late September/early October general debate period, and appeared to be looking 
to a proper Political Committee and Assembly debate and resolution sometime after 
CHOGM. (This impression has been confirmed by later discussions.) 

6. Makatini asked me whether there was likely to be any change in British policy 
towards South Africa. Liberation in Africa had always taken place under Conserva- 
tive governments. With her election victory behind her, would Mrs Thatcher be con- 
templating any new approaches to the South African problem? I told Makatini that 
Mrs Thatcher was firmly committed to ending apartheid, through negotiation in ways 
which the British Government had consistently set out. Britain was already ahead of 
most countries in what it was doing to apply pressure to the South African Govern- 
ment: the measures we had already adopted probably outweighed those applied by all 
the most vociferous champions of sanctions put together. We would continue to play 
our part. But there was no likelihood of change in the British Government’s policies 
In South Africa. Makatini said that if he had not been depressed before, he was now. 
Britain had taken the lead in opposing morally repugnant regimes in the past, as in the 
Second World War. (At that stage I said that apart from us, France, Australia, Canada, 
New Zealand and South Africa, everyone else waited until they were attacked or until 


7 ‘Chapter VII of the Charter of the United Nations provides the framework within which the Security 
Council may take enforcement action. It allows the Council to “determine the existence of any threat 
to the peace, breach of the peace, or act of aggression” and to make recommendations or to resort 
to non-military and military action to “maintain or restore international peace and security” (http:// 
www.un.org/en/sc/repertoire/actions.shtml). 

8 Texts of the Commonwealth Accord on Southern Africa, Nassau, 20 October 1985, and the Com- 
muniqué of the Commonwealth Heads of Government Meeting in London, 5 August 1986, are 
printed in DBPO, Challenge of Apartheid Appendices A and E. 
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the war was virtually won. So much for crusades.) The people of South Africa were 
losing their faith in Britain as a champion of justice and human rights, but Britain 
now had an opportunity to present itself as ‘part of the solution’ rather than ‘part 
of the problem’ of apartheid. Events in South Africa were radicalising the people. 
There was a serious danger that the conflict in South Africa would degenerate into 
a racial conflict. This would be disastrous for the world as a whole. The ANC had 
always firmly stuck to non-racial principles, to the extent of expelling eight mem- 
bers of its Executive for advocating black primacy in the struggle. But the younger 
leaders who were coming up would not hold the line. In ten years’ time, the Western 
countries, faced with a radicalised and bitter new black leadership, might find them- 
selves regretting that they had not come to an understanding with the ‘Uncle Toms’ 
currently leading the ANC when they still had the chance. We said that the perception 
of the ANC as committed to violence was a major impediment to closer relations. 
I personally believed that the ANC’s position was indeed different from that of the 
IRA or the PLO, but news of ANC bombs in South Africa inevitably resulted in the 
ANC being bracketed with those terrorist organisations in the minds of ordinary Brit- 
ons. A bomb explosion on TV looked the same in Belfast or Brighton or South Africa. 
Makatini argued that if the ANC were a terrorist organisation, it could easily stage 
mass murders of civilians, such as the Sikh bus bombings in India. Apartheid made 
white civilians sitting ducks, grouping them together in white buses and cinemas 
staffed by black cleaners and other menial workers. But the ANC had scrupulously 
avoided indiscriminate violence, targeting only serving security force personnel. 
(Comment: Fair comment by Makatini, but I personally thought he took our point 
about the general perception of the ANC.) This led to our stressing the importance 
for the ANC of putting across its policies clearly abroad as a counterbalance to South 
African Government information about the ANC, and to talk of the need for the ANC 
to post high calibre staff to their overseas offices. Makatini mentioned how stretched 
their manpower resources were following the mushrooming of the ANC’s diplomatic 
activity in recent years. 
Yours ever, 
KELVIN 


No. 43 


Minute from Sir G. Howe to the Prime Minister, 16 July 1987 
Confidential (PM/87/042; FCO 105/2777, JSS 021/3 Part C) 


South Africa 

1. I will be letting you have a general appraisal of how we might handle the 
South Africa issue in the run-up to the Vancouver CHOGM. But there is one point 
on which IJ had hoped to be able to share my thoughts with you before your visit to 
Washington.' 

2. In South Africa itself, there now seems no prospect of significant change in the 
near future, certainly as long as P.W. Botha remains in place. Outside South Africa, 
there is a growing perception that sanctions are not the answer. But the pressure for 
them will not go away, least of all in the United States as the Presidential elections 


' Mrs Thatcher visited Washington, 16-17 July 1987. 
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approach. We should be able to keep the lid on such pressures at Vancouver, provided 
nothing is done to stir Kenneth Kaunda and Robert Mugabe out of their reluctant 
acquiescence in the present position. We must therefore continue to make it clear that 
there is absolutely no give in our position—but quietly. 

3. As the realisation that sanctions are not the answer grows, people are increas- 
ingly looking for other ways to show their concern. We have been leading the way 
with our efforts, in the Commonwealth and elsewhere, to bolster the Front Line 
States. This tide is running our way, and should continue to do so. 

4, But there is a growing feeling that, with the sanctions road blocked, action 
in support of Front Line States is not enough. Hence the pressure for some kind of 
declaration of the kind promoted both by the US and by our partners in the European 
Community. We have discouraged statements of this kind. In the Twelve, we have so 
far held out successfully. 

5. The Americans, who appear increasingly to regard the idea of a declaration as a 
harmless device to defuse pressure, strike me as more and more likely to produce one 
unilaterally after the summer break, before the President has to report to Congress on 
this subject. Among the Twelve, the Germans have given up any pretence of arguing 
against a European declaration, and are now actively pressing for one. At the EC 
Foreign Ministers’ meeting in Copenhagen on Monday, only Portugal gave me any 
support in holding out against calls to go ahead with a declaration. 

6. Against this background I have looked again carefully at the enclosed text 
which the Dutch have promoted among the Twelve.’ I doubt if it would have much 
impact in South Africa; but I am pretty clear that neither it, nor for that matter the 
American text, would do any harm either. It goes less far than past statements we 
have agreed at CHOGM or in the Twelve, and it forecloses no options. On the con- 
trary, it has some fresh elements calculated to reassure the whites. I do not believe 
that our acquiescence in such a statement would undermine such influence as we may 
have over the South African Government. 

7. In these circumstances I am becoming convinced that it will not serve our 
interests to continue to oppose the issue of the statement indefinitely: increasingly 
well-publicised opposition, especially in isolation, could serve only to arouse emo- 
tions and cause us problems which the declaration itself will not. Thus, I am com- 
ing to believe that the issue of the declaration, at the right moment, could actually 
strengthen the overall position we will want to maintain at Vancouver. 

8. I should not be surprised if your initial reaction to this point is less than enthu- 
siastic! It has only begun to strike me as valid after some months of arguing the 
contrary: but I do now see it in the way that I have described. Obviously we should 


> Text of a possible declaration by the Twelve on South Africa as agreed by the Political Committee 
on 8/9 April 1987: 

(i) Apartheid is unacceptable. It endangers stability both in South Africa itself and in the region as 
a whole. Its prolongation will only weaken the forces of moderation and diminish the prospects for a 
peaceful solution. The Twelve have repeatedly condemned apartheid in all its forms and continue to 
seek its abolition through a process of peaceful change. There is an urgent need to break the present 
cycle of violence in South Africa and replace it by a process of national dialogue and negotiations. 
The Twelve are convinced that the vision of a new South Africa, free from racial discrimination, in 
which all South Africans can live in peace and harmony and enjoy equal rights and equal opportu- 
nities, is not beyond grasp. This would also be of vital importance to peace, stability, security and 
economic development in the region as a whole and would allow South Africa to regain its rightful 
place in the international community. 
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want to talk about it. I trouble you with it now only because you may wish to bear 
it in mind in your discussions, with President Reagan, I think we need to keep our 
options open.* 

GEOFFREY HOWE 


The Twelve have identified in the past what steps they consider necessary for genuine national 
dialogue to begin. They remain convinced that only broad-based negotiations, involving the genuine 
representatives of the various components of the South African population, can bring about a lasting 
settlement. 

The aim of the negotiations should be the emergence of a free, democratic, non-racial and united 
South Africa which takes into account the diversity of its society. The legitimate political aspirations 
of the majority must be met. At the same time arrangements should be devised to ensure that every 
South African is able to look at the future with confidence and a feeling that he will have a say in 
decisions which affect him. 

(ii) It is up to the South Africans themselves to define—together—the exact shape of new constitu- 
tional arrangements, but the Twelve consider that the following basic principles have general validity: 

1. The inherent dignity and equality of all human persons before the law. 

2. Respect for and protection of human rights and fundamental freedoms set out in the basic doc- 
uments of the United Nations, including the freedom of expression, the right to liberty and security of 
persons and the right of property for all, without distinction as to colour, race, sex or creed. 

3. A geographically united South Africa with single citizenship. 

4. A democratic and pluralistic political system based on universal suffrage, with adequate 
minority participation. Protection of minority rights in the fields of culture, language and religion. 

5. Rule of law, safeguarded by an independent judiciary. 

The Twelve consider the above principles to be closely inter-related and mutually supportive. 

(iii) The Twelve express the hope that the above principles can be a source of inspiration for a 

just and lasting settlement. In this spirit the Twelve remain ready to assist the parties in initiating the 
national dialogue which is so urgently-needed in South Africa to achieve peaceful change. 
3 Mr Lyn Parker (APS to Sir G. Howe) minuted to Mr Prendergast on 21 July: ‘I asked Mr Powell 
(Number 10) today what the Prime Minister’s reaction had been to the Secretary of State’s minute 
of 16 July. He said that as the minute did not call for a reply, he had thought we would find it more 
helpful if he did not formally record the Prime Minister’s views at this stage. She had noted the point 
made by the Secretary of State but had been far from convinced by it. In her view, the statement 
was not at all satisfactory. It leaned strongly in the direction of ‘one man one vote in a unitary state’ 
[Mr Prendergast noted in the margin: ‘not true’]. If we came under renewed pressure from our part- 
ners in September to agree to a declaration, and saw merit in doing so, then we would need to consult 
the Prime Minister again’ (FCO 105/2777, JSS 021/3 Part C). 


No. 44 


Minute from Mr Munro to Mr Prendergast, 21 July 1987! 
Confidential (FCO 105/2657, JSS 011/1 Part C) 


CHOGM and the ANC 
1. Thank you for showing me Mr White’s account of his interesting and timely 
discussion with Mr Makatini of the ANC on 8 July.” 
2. There are indications here of ANC recognition of the inevitability of a long haul 
to reform, and of the importance of the ANC avoiding seeing itself cast in a radical 


' Mr Alan Munro had succeeded Mr Fergusson as DUS supervising African departments in February 
1987. 
> No. 42. 
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mould. But this means that the spotlight is going to be increasingly turned on the 
West, and particularly on the UK, to take some initiatives for change. The focus on 
CHOGM is predictable (will the ANC be in the wings?), and we want to try to get it 
across to the ANC before then that there is nothing to be gained from pillorying us by 
prompting divisive and sterile debate on economic sanctions. Mrs Chalker may have 
a chance to see Mbeke [sic: Mbeki]? in London next month. We should consider Mr 
White’s idea of taking a cue from Mbeke and working up ourselves a formula for a 
Commonwealth statement on S. Africa and apartheid in firm but acceptable language 
which we could deploy at Vancouver or perhaps with the Secretariat beforehand. 
This could draw not only on Commonwealth precedents but also reflect European 
statements, including the terms of any declaration by the 12 that may surface during 
September. At the least we should aim to have a text to contribute. 

3. Makatini’s idea of a UNSC Resolution this autumn urging voluntary measures 
has already been surfaced, indirectly, by Ramphal. We are likely to hear more of 
it, perhaps at CHOGM. It poses awkward options for us, particularly if by then the 
Americans have been rattled into lowering their opposition to the principle of eco- 
nomic sanctions, whether mandatory or voluntary.‘ 

A.G. Munro 


3 Mr Thabo Mbeki was ANC Head of Publicity and Information. 

4 Mr Reeve replied to Mr White on 11 August, thanking him for ‘a useful exchange’. After discuss- 
ing Mr Makatini’s comments on Chief Buthelezi and the Dakar meeting, he continued: ‘Makatini’s 
line on CHOGM was markedly moderate. I see the force of your argument for pre-emptive seizure 
of the moral high ground. But there are serious practical constraints. First I fear that circulation of 
a draft statement could rebound against us since it would inevitably be seen for exactly what it was 
and would be likely to raise Commonwealth hackles. More immediately, there is little or no realistic 
prospect of No. 10 agreeing to circulation of a pre-emptive British text of the sort you envisage. 
The Prime Minister has recently shown a growing distaste for rhetorical criticism of the SAG. Not 
surprisingly, she still views the South African debate in the Commonwealth in confrontational terms 
and in the present relatively favourable climate on sanctions I very much doubt if she would be 
amenable to arguments from the Foreign Office that we should voluntarily “give an inch”, whether 
rhetorical or substantive, before Vancouver. There is therefore no reasonable chance of us being able 
to circulate a text which would be strong enough to appease the rest of the Commonwealth, and 
I think we should do better to keep our powder dry and prepare ourselves for the usual rearguard 
action on sanctions while doing what we can by diversionary tactics to lessen the intensity of the 
attack. We shall nevertheless be considering ways in which we can expound our position fully and 
forcefully before CHOGM’ (FCO 105/2777, JSS 021/3 Part C). 


No. 45 


Mr Renwick (Cape Town) to Sir G. Howe, 30 July 1987, 10.30 a.m.' 
Tel. No. 338 Confidential (FCO 105/2949, JSS 411/2) 


Call on Pik Botha 
Summary 
1. First call on Pik Botha. 


' Repeated for Information Priority to Washington. 
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Detail 

2. When I called on Pik Botha, I got a friendly reception. Pik started by saying 
that it would have been better for developments in South Africa if there had never 
been a Rhodesia settlement at Lancaster House. I said that, if he would forgive my 
saying so, this really was nonsense. If there had not been a Rhodesia settlement, the 
country would have ended up like the Congo. I well remembered Pik coming to 
London during the negotiations to tell us that the Rhodesians were on their beam 
ends and that there must be a settlement. It was our assessment that without it there 
would have been a military collapse in Rhodesia, and that had been the South African 
assessment also. 

3. Pik Botha, changing tack, cheerfully acknowledged that this was so. He thought 
that Mugabe would have preferred to come to power by military means and that 
probably he would have been able to do so. The South Africans had told the Rho- 
desians during the conference that they were not prepared to take over the war or 
face continually escalating financial costs. Smith should have negotiated earlier and 
the South Africans had told him so. What was important was that we should under- 
stand the fundamental differences between the situation of Rhodesia and that of 
South Africa. 

4. I said that we did understand those differences. Wherever else the South 
Africans ended up, it was not likely to be at Lancaster House. We had a direct con- 
stitutional responsibility for Rhodesia. We had none for South Africa. We would go 
on making clear our position on the release of Mandela, the unbanning of political 
parties etc. But the Prime Minister and you had stated clearly on every occasion that 
a settlement here could only be achieved between South Africans. 

5. Pik asked for his greetings to be conveyed to you and the Prime Minister. The 
SAG had been most impressed by the size of the election victory.’ There would be 
plenty of differences, but they did attach importance to co-operation with us—the 
more so at a time of uncertainty in Washington. Sanctions did not help those who 
wanted to see internal reform go ahead faster here. They simply played into the hands 
of Treurnicht and Co. 

6. Pik Botha asked about the Commonwealth Conference. I said that our posi- 
tion on sanctions and disinvestment had not changed and there was an increasing 
understanding that these measures would not achieve the desired political results. 
I said that I had discussed this with you and the Prime Minister, however, and the 
South African Government should realise that we were likely once again to be on 
our own in resisting further measures at the Commonwealth Conference in Van- 
couver. The Prime Minister was never worried about being alone when convinced 
that our position was right. We would defend it accordingly. Much would depend, 
however, on what happened between now and Vancouver. I wanted him to realise 
that the British Government would be placed in an intolerable position if the South 
Africans engaged in major cross-border operations in the run-up to the conference. 
I had been asked to put this point very firmly to him and to others in the SAG. Pik 
Botha said that he received the message: the Prime Minister’s stand was much 
appreciated. He hoped I would put it also to the President or the head of his office 
(which I shall do). 


> See No. 37, note 2. 
> Andries Treurnicht, leader of the right-wing Conservative Party, formed when Treurnicht and 22 
other MPs broke away from the National Party in 1982. 
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7. On Zimbabwe, I said that we hoped the South African Government would be 
cautious in its reaction.4 We would not know for some time what the Zimbabwean 
measures really amounted to. Pik Botha said that the South Africans would wait 
and see. The Zimbabweans were very much mistaken if they thought they could do 
without oil supplies from South Africa. The South Africans would not react hastily. 
It depended on what view prevailed in Harare. 

8. Pik Botha complained at length about recent Mozambique statements. He 
had invested a great deal of effort in trying to maintain economic co-operation with 
Mozambique. The Mozambicans knew how much they depended on this. It was 
intolerable for the South Africans to be accused of causing the Machel air crash and 
the Homine massacre.* The fact was that the Mozambican Government was not in 
control of much of its own territory. Chissano did not have the same political author- 
ity as Machel. RENAMO activity was more likely to get worse than better. At some 
point there would have to be talks between FRELIMO and RENAMO. I made the 
same points as I had done to van Heerden (my telno 335).° 

9. I told Pik Botha that on my next call I would like to get his view on what pros- 
pects there were for progress with internal reform. Pik said that he would be glad to 
discuss this, including Mandela and the Group Areas Act.” 


4 Probably to the issuing of Zimbabwean import licences endorsed ‘Not applicable to South Africa’ 
in July 1987 (see James Barber, ‘Zimbabwe: The Southern African Setting’, The World Today, 
Vol. 44, No. 10 (Oct. 1988), pp. 168-72). 

> On 24 July nearly 400 people were massacred by RENAMO in the town of Homine (also known as 
Homoine), one of the worst atrocities in the long-running civil war. The Mozambican Government 
alleged South African support for the rebels. For the Machel air crash see No. 13, note 3. 

® Neil van Heerden, Director-General, South African Department of Foreign Affairs. Telegram not 
printed. 

7 Mr Powell minuted on Mrs Thatcher’s copy of this telegram: ‘A good first call.’ 


No. 46 


Mr Renwick (Cape Town) to Sir G. Howe, 7 August 1987, 2 p.m. 
Tel. No. 352 Confidential (FCO 105/2949, JSS 411/2) 


Meeting with PW. Botha 

1. After I presented my credentials this morning to Mr P.W. Botha, the State 
President asked me to stay for a private talk. He asked for his greetings to be con- 
veyed to the Prime Minister and expressed his appreciation for the fact that I had 
said a few words in Afrikaans. He took this as a symbol of the fact that we had some 
understanding of the Afrikaner predicament. He said that he was trying to achieve 
change in South Africa and the recent elections had shown that he was supported in 
these efforts by the majority of the English-speaking population. He believed that 
the Prime Minister realised that sanctions and external pressure forced him to react 
and made the task difficult. Most of the neighbouring countries were economically 
dependent on South Africa and their future prosperity depended on what happened 
here. He knew that President Reagan had similar views, but the action of the US Con- 
gress had been damaging and counter-productive and very much resented by him. He 
hoped that I would convey these points to you and the Prime Minister. 
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2. I said that the Prime Minister needed no convincing that sanctions were 
counter-productive. At many international meetings she had defended this position. 
She understood the dilemma faced by the whites here, their anxieties about the future, 
and concern that all that had been built up here should not be destroyed. She was no 
less concerned about political rights for the black population. Mr Botha said that he 
had been warmly received in the townships he had recently visited. The South Afri- 
can Government were spending a lot of money trying to improve conditions in the 
townships, and he was willing to negotiate with black leaders. 

3. I said that at the Commonwealth Conference in Vancouver, the Prime Minister 
would face further pressure from all other Commonwealth governments for further 
actions against South Africa. We did not believe that such action could possibly help 
the situation here. We wanted the emphasis to be placed on assistance to the neigh- 
bouring states, where we were doing a great deal. The Prime Minister would under- 
stand his feelings about the recent bomb explosion here: we shared those feelings 
as we suffered from terrorist outrages ourselves.' I hoped that the State President 
would realise, however, that raids on the capitals of neighbouring countries of the 
kind which had been undertaken in May last year, would cause great difficulties for 
us.” It was better that this should be made clear, than there should be misunderstand- 
ing between us. 

4. The State President said that he registered the point. He had to decide what 
was necessary in the interests of South Africa’s security. The Swazi and Lesotho 
Governments were co-operating with the South Africans in action against terror- 
ists on their territory. If Kaunda and others could be brought to do so, there would 
be no problem. He wanted peace with his neighbours, but it did depend on their 
actions also. 

5. Mr Botha added that he had one grievance against us. This was over the activ- 
ities of the ANC in London. I said that as the Prime Minister had made clear to him 
at Chequers, so long as its activities were conducted within the law, that office was 
able to operate in London. We would not permit activities outside the law, by the 
ANC or others. 

6. I said that whatever the public differences between us, you and the Prime 
Minister attached importance to maintaining private channels of communication. 
Mr Botha said that he did as well. I would be welcome to ask to see him. He had 
appreciated this exchange. 

7. Mr Botha concluded by saying he continued to hope that, one day, the Prime 
Minister might visit South Africa, so that she could see how much had changed since 
here last visit here. 

Comment 

8. P.W. Botha was at pains to express his appreciation of the understanding the 
Prime Minister had shown for South A frica’s problems. In response to the point about 
external raids, he swallowed hard but resisted the temptation to launch a diatribe 
against the ANC. What happens of course will depend on whether there are further 
incidents of the Johannesburg kind and the advice of the military here. 

9. FCO please pass to No. 10. 


' On 30 July a car bomb exploded outside the headquarters of the South African Defence Forces in 
Johannesburg, injuring 70 soldiers and civilians. 
? See DBPO, Challenge of Apartheid, Nos. 211-14. 
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No. 47 


Letter from Mr Renwick (Cape Town) to Mr Prendergast, 25 August 1987 
Confidential (FCO 105/2697, JSS 014/6) 


Dear Kieran, 
Chairman of the Broederbond 

1. In Johannesburg last week, I called to see Professor de Lange, head of the Bro- 
ederbond. He asked for his regards to be passed to the Secretary of State. 

2. As de Lange raised the Slabbert safari to Dakar,’ I asked about his own con- 
tacts with the ANC. De Lange said that he had met members of the ANC at a con- 
ference last year in New York. During that conference, he had a private discussion 
over dinner with Thabo Mbeki. He had since received a message from Tambo in 
which Tambo had suggested a private meeting with de Lange at a time and place of 
de Lange’s choosing. The problem was that Tambo could not be relied upon to keep 
the meeting private: Mbeki had publicised his own meeting with de Lange despite 
an agreement that he would not do so (obliging Pik Botha to give an embarrassed 
reply in Parliament to Conservative Party questioning about de Lange’s contacts). 
De Lange, however, would go on looking for ways in which he could keep in touch, 
discreetly, with the ANC. 

3. asked de Lange whether he believed, as several Nationalist Party MPs I had 
met seemed to think, that the Conservative Party could win the next white elec- 
tions. De Lange said that he was sceptical about this. He thought the Conservative 
Party were quite close to the limits of their support. That support came, however, 
not just from the country towns and districts, but in large measure also from blue 
collar workers and the lower ranks of the civil service. The split in Afrikaner ranks 
had been traumatic for the present generation of National Party leaders. But of 
course there was nothing new in this: there had been similar divisions between 
Herzog and Botha, and Smuts and Malan. In any event he was not prepared to 
contemplate returning to a situation in which one-third of the Broederbond had 
paralysed any effective action or thinking about the future. It was not worth having 
unity at any price. 

4. De Lange added that P.W. Botha still worried deeply about the split. He had tried 
to convince him that it was irreversible and that it was necessary now to broaden the 
National Party’s support by including a reasonable proportion of English-speakers 
in the Cabinet (there are none at present, the only English-origin Ministers being the 
Deputy Ministers of Finance and the Economy). But the State President still thought 
and talked almost exclusively in terms of Afrikanerdom. 

5. asked de Lange about the Group Areas Act. De Lange said that, of course, 
it would have to go; and the Separate Amenities Act very soon would go. But not 
all of this could be done overnight. He thought the Americans had a fundamentally 
distorted view of the situation here because of the lack of any historical sense. 
They believed in magical and rapid solutions. The only exception among them was 
Kissinger.’ The fact was that the process of change in South Africa was going to be 
long-drawn out and painful, and accompanied by bursts of violence and repression. 


' See No. 42, note 6. 
> Dr Henry Kissinger, US Secretary of State, 1973-77. 
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But the process of change was ineluctable. It was a question of managing that pro- 
cess rather than striving for ‘solutions’ which by their nature would turn out to be 
only interim steps. 

6. I asked de Lange how capable he thought P.W. Botha was of carrying much 
further the process of reform. De Lange said that in his private talks with him, P.W. 
Botha recognised the arguments in favour of going ahead further and faster, but said 
that there were limits to what he could and would do. He would take the first steps 
towards bringing blacks into the Government. The process of change of course would 
have to continue thereafter; but that would be under someone else. De Lange said that 
P.W. Botha was in many respects a realist and pragmatist, but at times also a ‘senti- 
mentalist’ who continued to find it hard to give up Verwoerdian concepts. This meant 
that he would move forward only very slowly and cautiously—far too cautiously— 
on the Group Areas Act. De Lange had to admit, however, that P.W. Botha had polit- 
ical antennae which he, de Lange, lacked and an instinctive feeling for how far he 
could take the white electorate. 

7. I said that a number of concepts now being advanced by the Government, 
including the possibility that eight to ten million urban blacks might elect their own 
representatives to the proposed National Council to decide the future constitutional 
dispensation, obviously were quite radical steps in National Party terms. But unless 
there was some further and more imaginative step, it seemed all too likely that such 
elections either could not be held or would have to be held with the participation 
only of one or two homeland leaders and a number of black councillors and others 
who would carry little conviction in terms of real support. This seemed bad politics 
not only vis-a-vis the blacks, but also vis-d-vis Treurnicht, who would point out that 
the reform process was showing no results. I had been very struck by the phrase in 
the Broederbond document that ‘the greatest risk was not taking any risks’. What 
prospect was there of the Government deciding, in its own interests, to consider 
taking some greater risks if this process was to be made more credible? 

8. De Lange said that he agreed with much of this. He had discussed on a num- 
ber of occasions with P.W. Botha the difficulties attending the release of Mandela. 
P.W. Botha at times seemed to want to release him. They were much the same age: 
P.W. referred to Mandela as the ‘old man’, and acknowledged that, after 24 years in 
prison, he really should be freed. But each time the conversation got to this point, 
P.W. reverted to his insistence on an absolute renunciation of violence. Since then 
he had given himself a bit more room for manoeuvre (my telegram No 366). But de 
Lange interprets this, as I do, as meaning that Mandela would not be allowed to die 
in jail—but not that he is likely very soon to be released. 

9. I talked to de Lange about the South African economy and the very poor pros- 
pects for economic growth if a situation could not be created in which South Africa 
once again stood some chance of access to external capital and/or was able to generate 
more confidence internally. De Lange attaches more importance to the latter concept, 
but needed no convincing that if the conditions were not created for a resumption of 
economic growth, all other problems would become still harder to manage; nor that 
the key factors of uncertainty were political. 


> Not printed. This telegram of 13 August reported President Botha’s speech to Parliament in which 
he said that ‘renunciation of violence was not intended as a specific condition for a specific person. 
In considering the release of security prisoners, all factors were taken into account, including the 
renunciation of violence where applicable’ (FCO 105/2693, JSS 014/3 Part B). 
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10. I said that the one encouraging feature of the current scene seemed to me 
the intensity of the debate now engaged within Afrikanerdom about the direction 
reform should take. Although not numerically strong, people like Giliomee, Wimpie 
de Klerk, Esterhuyse and others represented a very important fraction of the intel- 
lectual elite—and that in a society which paid rather more homage than we did in 
Britain to Professors!* De Lange said that he saw things in that light: the politicians 
would have to catch up. But the catching up process would not be easy and would 
take time. Meanwhile black radicals who professed to believe that the Afrikaners 
were at the end of their tether would have to find out the nature of their mistake. He 
could see no prospect of the ANC being able to overthrow the present Government in 
the foreseeable future. In the end there would have to be an accommodation between 
Afrikaner nationalism and African nationalism. Neither side was ready for it yet; but 
he and others would go on with their efforts to persuade their own side that this day 
would have to come. 

11. I found de Lange and de Kock, Governor of the Reserve Bank (whose remarks 
I am reporting separately),* by far the most impressive people I have met here so far. 
I shall be keeping in close touch with both of them. 

Yours ever, 
ROBIN 


PS Slabbert told me today that he is in close contact with de Lange, and knew about 
Tambo’s approach to him. 


* Hermann Giliomee, prominent historian, Professor of Political Studies at the University of Cape 
Town; Willem (‘Wimpie’) de Klerk, newspaper editor, elder brother of F.W. de Klerk; Willie Ester- 
huyse, Professor of Philosophy at the University of Stellenbosch. 

>No. 48. 


No. 48 


Mr Renwick (Cape Town) to Sir G. Howe, 26 August 1987, 8 a.m.! 
Tel. No. 397 Priority, Confidential (FCO 105/2880, JSS 122/8 Part A) 


MIPT: South African Economy 

1. When I called on de Kock in Pretoria last week, he forewarned me of his inten- 
tion to make a speech of this kind. The performance of the South African economy 
has improved after the disasters of 1985 and difficult early months of last year. But 
the Reserve Bank and Treasury have been concerned at the failure of the recovery 
to gain more momentum. De Kock is predicting 2 percent real growth this year and, 
unless conditions improve, about the same next year. That is not sufficient to keep 
ahead of population growth (2.5 percent per annum) or provide the job opportunities 
needed for the massive numbers of people coming into the labour market. De Kock 
noted that while there is a great deal of liquidity in the South African banking system 


' Repeated for Information Priority to UKDEL IMF Washington, Johannesburg, Pretoria. 

> Tel. No. 396 of 25 August reported Governor de Kock’s speech to the annual general meeting of the 
South African Reserve Bank, in which he warned that policies aimed at sustained economic growth ‘would 
have to be underpinned by the continued maintenance of law and order and further political reform’. 
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this money is chasing a limited number of existing assets, causing a boom on the 
Johannesburg Stock Exchange, but no increase in fixed capital investment. 

2. | asked de Kock about the effects of sanctions and disinvestment, he said that 
sanctions so far were having little effect, though they did act as a further disincentive 
to companies in the export sector to invest. There was plenty of South African cap- 
ital ready to take over, at bargain prices, the assets of the US companies and British 
banks who had disinvested. Disinvestment was having a displacement effect. Pre- 
cisely because it was so attractive to buy up those assets, available capital was going 
in that direction rather than into new investment. 

3. De Kock attributes much of the uncertainty to the Government’s stop/go pro- 
cess of reform and told me that he had been making this clear to everyone from the 
President down. He is proud of South Africa’s debt performance, pointing out that 
in addition to interest payments, one-sixth of South Africa’s total external debt in 
constant dollar terms has been repaid in the past two and a half years. South Africa 
has virtually repaid its IMF loan, unlike others is not suffering from ‘debt fatigue’ 
and is at present under-borrowed. De Kock has no illusions about this situation being 
corrected without political progress. He is rightly concerned about the consequences 
in the longer term for a country which badly needs external investment continuing as 
a net exporter of capital, and made clear his determination to preserve South Africa’s 
links with the international banking community. 


No. 49 


Mr Renwick (Cape Town) to Sir G. Howe, 28 August 1987, 1.15 p.m.' 
Tel. No. 403 Secret (PREM 19/2524) 


South Africa: Meeting with General Malan 

1. When I saw the South African Defence Minister yesterday, General Malan 
said that members of the ANC’s military wing were continuing to infiltrate through 
Botswana and Swaziland. But the Botswana and Swazi authorities were playing no 
part in this, though they were not able to control all movement through their own 
territories. In the case of Zimbabwe and Mozambique, the South Africans knew, 
through the questioning of captured ANC, that they were getting help from elements 
of the Zimbabwean and Mozambican security establishments. They did not know 
whether this was taking place with the direct knowledge of Mugabe and Chissano. 
Malan acknowledged that Mugabe in the past had been cautious about this. 

2. Malan then referred to my conversation with the State President (my telno 352) 
about cross border raids. The State President had spoken to him about this. Malan 
said that the South African Government would take account of what we had said. 
They did not wish to put the British Government in an impossible position at Van- 
couver. But he had a responsibility to defend South Africa. South Africa was accused 
of de-stabilising neighbouring countries. But the SADF would not permit armed 
terrorists infiltrating from neighbouring countries to de-stabilise South Africa. If 
he found an armed ANC group poised to enter South Africa, he would have to deal 
with them. 


' Repeated for Information Priority to Pretoria. 
>No. 46. 
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3. I said that if the South Africans encountered armed ANC crossing their borders, 
no doubt they would deal with them. But the sort of raids they had carried out on the 
capitals of neighbouring countries in May last year had caused real anger in London. 
We could see no military rationale for these raids, which certainly had not succeeded 
in hitting ANC targets. Malan argued that these raids had been necessary as a warning 
to the ANC and to the governments concerned, who were allowing them increasing 
scope for action. I said that we did not accept this. I realised that the SAG would 
pursue a South Africa First policy. But they should realise that actions of that kind put 
a great deal of strain on their relations with countries who were trying to be helpful 
and not to add to the difficulties here. Malan repeated that account would be taken 
of what we had said, particularly in the run up to the Commonwealth Conference. 
I made clear that our concern about cross-border actions of this kind was not going 
to end with that conference. 

4. I said that we were giving a great deal of assistance to Mozambique, not for 
philanthropic reasons, but because we did not want to see a Cuban and Soviet pres- 
ence in Mozambique of the kind that existed in Angola. We were providing military 
training for the Mozambican forces at Inyanga.’ But British military advisers were 
not operating with the Mozambican forces and would not do so. 

5. Malan said that following the signature of the Nkomati Accord, he had been 
personally involved in an attempt to broker some agreement between the REN- 
AMO leader Dhlakama* and Machel. The attempt had been made with Machel’s 
knowledge and had come quite close to succeeding. Since then there had been no 
contact between FRELIMO and RENAMO. He did not believe that there would 
be peace in Mozambique until there was some agreement between FRELIMO and 
RENAMO. FRELIMO would not be able to defeat RENAMO militarily. They 
had wide support among the population outside the cities. He claimed that REN- 
AMO were not getting direct support from the SADF except for medical supplies. 
I said that, in that event, they appeared to be getting help from other sources in 
South Africa. 

6. I added that we were contributing to the attempt to rehabilitate the transport 
routes through Mozambique—the Beira Corridor, Nacala Line and the Limpopo 
Route. As the Western investment in the attempt to upgrade those routes increased, 
I hoped that General Malan would realise that attacks on those routes would create 
major problems. Malan acknowledged that even if the routes were rehabilitated, the 
net effect would be to reduce Zimbabwe’s dependence on South Africa for its exter- 
nal trade from 80% to about 60%. There would be no SADF attacks on those routes. 
But he could not answer for RENAMO. They had attacked the routes in the past and 
no doubt would go on trying to do so unless Chissano attempted to work out some 
agreement with them. 

7. Lasked Malan about Namibia/Angola. Malan said that SWAPO were having no 
effect militarily in northern Namibia. But he was concerned about the major Angolan 
offensive, involving the Cubans and the Russians, against Savimbi’s base at Jamba.’ 
The Americans had not given Savimbi nearly as much help as he had been hoping for. 
Malan said that the Angolan column had a vast amount of equipment and air defence, 
posing military problems for the South Africans. 


3 The former name of Nyanga: see No. 25, note 4. 
4 Afonso Dhlakama, RENAMO commander in chief and political leader. 
> Headquarters of the UNITA leader Jonas Savimbi. 
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8. I said that the Angolan experience illustrated the sort of dangers in terms of 
Soviet involvement we were concermed to avoid in the other neighbouring coun- 
tries. It was in South Africa’s interest to maintain economic links with Zimbabwe 
and to help the white community to remain there. Malan said that he agreed. The 
Zimbabwean air force had some old Chinese MIGs. He understood that they were 
about to receive eight more. He was extremely concerned about Mugabe’s plans 
to buy MIG29s. I said that we had advised the Zimbabweans strongly against this. 
(If in the end we sell the sort of package described in your telno 214° to Harare to 
the Zimbabweans, it obviously will be important to tell Malan in advance why we 
are doing this.) 

9. Please see MIFT.° 


° Not found. 


No. 50 


Minute from Sir G. Howe to the Prime Minister, 28 August 1987 
Confidential (PM/87/049; FCO 105/2778, JSS 021/3 Part C) 


Southern Africa at CHOGM 

1. I mentioned earlier today that I hoped soon to bring you up-to-date with the 
prospects for Southern Africa at CHOGM. 

2. We start from a better position than before the Nassau CHOGM or the Com- 
monwealth Review Meeting of August 1986. The international atmosphere is less 
heated. The pressure for sanctions has reduced. Inside as well as outside South Africa 
there is increasing recognition that fundamental change in South Africa is bound to 
be a long haul. 

3. But, the Commonwealth being what it is, we must still expect difficulties. 
South Africa remains an emotive and sensitive subject—and understandably so, 
since the fundamentals of apartheid have yet to be tackled. With a sympathetic 
Mr Mulroney in the chair, the New Commonwealth will undoubtedly wish us to 
agree to some new public action to give tangible expression to the standard denun- 
ciations of apartheid. 

4. I believe we can contain such pressure. The events of the last year in South 
Africa have given pause for thought. Our aid contributions to the Front Line States 
have earned us increasing credit. Our arguments on sanctions are better understood, 
and the strength of our conviction respected. We cannot agree on sanctions; but we 
may be able to agree to disagree, opening the way to progress in other areas. 

5. My present thinking for our strategy is along the following lines: 

(i) we should continue before and at Vancouver to speak with conviction our total 
opposition to apartheid and to give the lie to those who misrepresent us as ‘soft’ on 
the subject. 

(ii) we should go on making it quietly clear that there is absolutely no give in 
our opposition to economic sanctions, and that public disagreement on this issue at 
Vancouver would benefit only the South Africans—but we must go on taking care to 
avoid rubbing Mugabe and Kaunda’s noses in their failure to take action. 

(111) we should continue to argue that change must come about through dialogue 
and not by violence (the central point of the EPG). Our good faith on that front 
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at least has always been respected. So it was disturbing to hear that Kaunda had 
suggested to Joe Clark the other day that our opposition to sanctions—which he 
understood, even though he disagreed—was now turning against dialogue as well. 
This underlines the need to keep the CHOGM angle in mind and to avoid becoming 
publicly isolated in a blocking role, not least at a time when the following two points 
are under consideration by the Twelve: 

—a new Boesak proposal for an EC-sponsored meeting of South African oppo- 
sition groups. Most of our partners share our concern over some aspects of this but 
there is sympathy for the idea as a way of sustaining broad dialogue on similar lines 
to the Dakar meeting (Laurens van der Post commended strongly our public support 
for van Zyl Slabbert’s participation in that).! 

—the European declaration of principles. For the moment at least, the heat seems 
to have gone out of this proposal, but it could recur at short notice. 

(iv) we should work on the Canadians and the Commonwealth Secretariat to 
ensure a balanced agenda and to focus discussion of Southern Africa on positive 
elements. In particular: 

—we need to keep close tabs on Sonny Ramphal. He has so far been helpful 
in advocating a constructive discussion and easing the sanctions dilemma of the 
FLS. Your meeting on 15 September will offer another opportunity to keep him 
on track. 

—Canadian thinking has not yet crystallised. They too wish to avoid a rift on 
sanctions. They have floated some useful ideas, but also some we shall need to head 
off. Helpfully, Joe Clark—who has just returned from a trip to Africa—has invited 
me to make an early visit to Ottawa, on 7/8 September. I shall be taking advantage 
of this chance to have a detailed exchange with him, and also if possible with Brian 
Mulroney. 

(v) we should give a lead to united Commonwealth action on aid to the Front Line 
States. I have identified three ways: 

—providing a limited security equipment package demonstrating our support 
for Mozambique and for the three Commonwealth countries with troops deployed 
there against RENAMO attacks on the railway corridors. (The cost, up to £2 million, 
would be met over two years by a rigorous reordering of priorities in my limited 
budget for military aid and assistance); 

—backing the Commonwealth Secretariat’s idea of a Commonwealth Technical 
Cooperation Programme for Mozambique. (We can contribute from existing aid bud- 
gets to this joint venture, which is likely to cost up to £10 million over a number of 
years); 

—trying to interest other Commonwealth countries in rehabilitating the Limpopo 
railway (Mozambique is keen for other donors to become involved, and Canada has 
shown interest). 

(vi) we should lobby key black Africans and other Commonwealth countries to 
produce a constructive atmosphere. Our Commonwealth posts have been briefed, 
and will do further lobbying in late September. I may then recommend some personal 
messages from you to key Commonwealth leaders; there are for example question 
marks over the attendance of Moi and Babangida.” 


' Sir Laurens van der Post was a confidant of the Prime Minister who strongly influenced her views 
on South Africa: see DBPO, Challenge of Apartheid, p. xvi, and Preface, p. xiv. 
Daniel arap Moi, President of Kenya; Ibrahim Babangida, President of Nigeria. 
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(vii) we should also aim at Vancouver to promote concentration on the non- 
Southern Africa agenda items. On East/West and economic issues, in particular, we 
have a positive story to tell. On distance education, further work is needed. Other 
political subjects may well include Fiji, Sri Lanka, and (less easy to focus) Sikh 
terrorism. None of these is likely to be difficult to handle. 

6. I look forward to discussing all this thoroughly with you next week.’ 


3 Mr Powell (No. 10) wrote to Mr Galsworthy on 1 September that the Prime Minister was in general 
content with the conclusions of this minute. She thought that racial and minority problems in a num- 
ber of Commonwealth countries might moderate criticism of South Africa, and very much agreed 
that the UK should promote concentration on non-Southern African items on the agenda. She com- 
mented that any further aid to Mozambique should not be at the expense of help to Commonwealth 
countries. However, she was ‘strongly opposed to the Boesak proposal for an EC sponsored meeting 
of South African opposition groups, which would be a direct interference in South Africa’s affairs’, 
and continued to have ‘substantial reservations about a European Declaration of Principles’: ‘You 
will wish to decide in the light of this response whether the Foreign Secretary wishes to discuss the 
question further this afternoon’ (FCO 105/2778, JSS 021/3 Part C). 


No. 51 


Letter from Mr Renwick (Cape Town) to Mr Prendergast, 2 September 1987 
Confidential (FCO 105/2693, JSS 014/3 Part B) 


Dear Kieran, 
South Africa: Black Radicals 

1. Since my arrival here, I have tried to get in touch with a number of leaders of 
black opinion. You will want to have some account of their views. 

2. Before leaving Pretoria Tessa Solesby, at my request, kindly arranged for me 
to meet an interesting group of black leaders from the Johannesburg area, including 
Motlana and some leading members of the Black Consciousness movement (list of 
these attached).' We had a long discussion in the course of which I asked their opin- 
ions on the South African Government’s efforts to draw black leaders into negotia- 
tions on a ‘new constitutional dispensation’ and on the timescale for change here; and 
discussed our own policy towards South Africa. 

3. All, you will not be surprised to hear, were dismissive of the SAG’s current 
efforts to get negotiations under way. None of them accepted the Government’s bona 
fides. There was some grudging acknowledgement of the fact that, in National Party 
terms, the Government was contemplating new steps in terms of the idea that eight to 
ten million urban blacks might be called upon to vote not only in municipal elections 
but also to elect their representatives to a ‘National Council’ to consider a future 


' “Dr Nthato Motlana, President of Soweto Civic Association; Bishop J.S. Nkoane, Suffragan Bishop 
of Johannesburg and UDF supporter; Ernest Moseneke, Advocate of Supreme Court and President 
of Black Lawyers’ Association (having served a ten-year sentence on Robben Island); Black Con- 
sciousness sympathiser, Mr and Mrs Ishmael Mkhabela: former was President of AZAPO [Aza- 
nian People’s Organisation] 1985; latter was imprisoned and banned for three years; Mr Phiroshaw 
Camay, Secretary General of National Congress of Trade Unions (NACTU); Black Consciousness 
and AZAPO sympathiser.’ 
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constitutional dispensation. None of those represented had any intention of partic- 
ipating in such elections. Moseneke said that he had heard Motlana might do so, 
bringing angry denials from Motlana. None believed that the National Party intended 
to share real power. They regarded the proposed National Council as a talking shop 
which, probably, would get nowhere. They pointed out what happened to those who 
allowed themselves to be ‘co-opted’ (witness the current predicament of Hendrickse 
and the Labour Party).? They did not believe that the National Party would give up 
any part of real power until it was forced to do so. So far as all except Motlana were 
concerned, it was clear that what they were interested in anyway was not power shar- 
ing, but the transfer of power. 

4. On the timescale, Moseneke said that the Afrikaners were ‘near the end of their 
tether’. I said that anyone who really believed that would be making disastrous polit- 
ical mistakes for the next ten years. Most of the others present appeared to agree with 
this. They all said that the atmosphere in the townships of a year ago, when the ‘com- 
rades’ genuinely believed that by throwing a few more stones or petrol bombs they 
could bring down the South African state, had long since changed. People realised 
that they were now in for a long struggle. But they were more, not less, determined 
to overthrow the system in the end. 

5. On Mandela, Moseneke argued that he was old and no longer very ‘relevant’. 
Mrs Mkhabela was worried that if Mandela were released, people in the townships 
would think that the struggle was over! Motlana and Bishop Nkoane believed that 
his release was crucial to getting any real negotiation under way. But it was clear 
that there were tensions around the table on this subject, and fears among the radi- 
cals that Mandela might turn into some sort of Buthelezi (ideas which, I would have 
thought, were totally unfounded). 

6. This discussion went on for a long time before it turned to British policy. When 
asked about this, I said that our policy very definitely was based on the presumption 
that change would take a long time. Nor did we believe it was going to be possible 
to jump from the present state of affairs to some entirely different state in one or 
two steps. Though I did not expect the others present to agree, we sincerely did not 
believe that sanctions or disinvestment were going to help in any way (the others, like 
every black leader I have met so far, were dismissive about disinvestment anyway). 
What we were trying to do was: 

(a) increase our help to the neighbouring countries, including Mozambique, and 
the effort to rehabilitate the Beira and Limpopo routes; 

(b) develop a really effective scholarship programme, under which we would be 
bringing several hundred South African undergraduate and post-graduate students 
to Britain over the next three years, as well as helping a good many university stu- 
dents here; 

(c) channel some direct aid to people in the townships most in need. 

7. There was no suggestion from any of those present that they would not be pre- 
pared to touch our money and/or scholarships with a barge-pole (a myth propagated 


> The Rev Allan Hendrickse, leader of the Labour Party, which had participated in the 1984 elec- 
tions to the new tricameral Parliament, winning the majority of seats in the ‘coloured’ House of 
Representatives and thus earning Hendrickse a seat in P.W. Botha’s cabinet. Despite being a cabinet 
minister, he swam at a whites-only beach at Port Elizabeth in January 1987, an action for which he 
later apologised to the President. He resigned from the cabinet on 14 August 1987 but retained his 
position on the ministers’ council. 
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by the EC Commission ef al.). On the contrary, there was support for these pro- 
grammes, keen interest in them and a hope that they would be expanded. Motlana 
and others showed particular interest in the possibility that some of the scholarships 
might be used to help prepare people for future participation in government, e.g. to 
help train African graduates in the sort of skills they would require as and when they 
are admitted to more senior posts in the Treasury, Reserve Bank, etc. 

8. As this discussion took place during the mine strike, I asked Camay how he saw 
it developing. He gave a pretty accurate and realistic assessment. It was his judge- 
ment that the NUM would need to aim for a settlement two or three weeks into the 
strike. Otherwise there would be massive dismissals and lock-outs and the union was 
unlikely to win a war of attrition.’ 

9. At the end of the evening, the others pointed out that Motlana had not answered 
my question about the timescale. Motlana responded by saying that following the 
Soweto riots in 1976, he had put the same question to Slovo. Slovo had replied that 
he was convinced that there would be fundamental change within the next five years. 
But then, he admitted, he had said the same in 1948! 

10. Here in the Cape, one of the more interesting discussions I have had was with 
the Black Consciousness/AZAPO leader Neville Alexander.* Alexander’s revolu- 
tionary credentials are impeccable (he served, for planning guerilla warfare, ten years 
on Robben Island!). Alexander lectured me at length on the timescale and how, in his 
view, the UDF had made the serious mistake of creating the impression, and them- 
selves believing, that the South African Government could be overthrown, or brought 
to negotiate on UDF/ANC terms, by bursts of violence in the townships. Alexander 
sees a long struggle continuing for the next twenty years. The Government, in his 
view, will carry out some further reforms and will attempt at various stages to co-opt 
elements from the black community, but will not go far or fast enough to render it 
very likely that these attempts will succeed. Like the Johannesburg group, he is very 
concerned about the training of people for the future. He is another strong supporter 
of our programmes (a number of operations under the Small Projects Scheme and 
Heads of Mission Gift Scheme go to township projects in which he takes a personal 
interest). 

11. Alexander’s other main point, predictably, was that Western countries must not 
go along with Boesak’s attempts to achieve a virtual monopoly over foreign funding 
and ANC/UDF attempts to try to establish themselves as the only valid spokesmen 
for the black majority. Alexander commented that he did not suppose that I needed 
reminding of the history of Zimbabwe, where ZAPU had received all the interna- 
tional backing, while ZANU had turned out to have the popular support. I said that 
I had been impressed by the quality of a number of Black Consciousness intellectuals 
I had met here. But many of their supporters did them a great deal of harm (Alexan- 
der himself was scathing about the behaviour of the AZAPO students who prevented 
Worrall from speaking at UCT).° AZAPO did not have anything like the organisa- 
tional strength of the ANC or a leader with anything like the authority of Mandela. 


3 A three-week strike of gold and coal miners, the longest and costliest in South Africa’s history, 
ended on 30 August. Both sides had recognised the need for compromise: the miners did not win 
the full pay rise they had demanded, but none was dismissed. The strike represented a significant 
advance for the miners’ union, led by Cyril Ramaphosa. 

4 Left-wing intellectual and anti-apartheid activist. 

> The University of Cape Town. 
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12. Alexander acknowledged that this was correct. He had spent ten years with 
Mandela and, like Buthelezi from the opposite end of the black political spec- 
trum, he was prepared to acknowledge Mandela as a valid leader. If an election 
were able to be held in the townships across South Africa, there would be no 
doubt that Mandela would win it. But none of the other ANC leaders had the same 
authority, and the people around Mandela at Pollsmoor were not an impressive 
group. 

13. Finally I should report the very different views of Franklin Sonn, the out- 
standingly able coloured leader, and Rector of the Cape Peninsula Technikon.° Sonn, 
who might be described as the thinking man’s Boesak, went on the Dakar safari and 
is an ANC sympathiser. He has less sympathy for some of the UDF leaders. Sonn’s 
view is not very different from that of Giliomee. South Africa is still in a situation 
which both sides believe that they can win. The reality is that neither side can win. 
At some point there will have to be a trade-off between African nationalism and 
Afrikaner nationalism. The real negotiation can take place only between those who 
have power on either side—in Sonn’s book the National Party on the one hand and 
the ANC on the other. Sonn acknowledges that what the ANC are interested in is a 
transfer of power; and that this is not on offer now, or likely to be for a very long time 
to come. Like everyone else I have met, he is pessimistic about the prospects of any 
meaningful negotiation in present circumstances. Unlike Alexander he believes that 
the moment for such a negotiation will have to come and that some external help will 
be required at that point. 

14. With all these people I have pointed out the futility of the belief that a few 
more bombs in Johannesburg are going to help. On the contrary, they will con- 
tinue to harden white attitudes and consolidate them behind the Government (if 
not behind Treurnicht). They simply do not constitute a serious challenge to the 
SADF. If the ANC rely on this strategy, they will still be fighting years from now, 
but all they will have done will be to push the white electorate still further to the 
right. 

15. The ANC protagonists (and every UDF representative I have met so far is an 
ANC protagonist) counter with the argument that the more sophisticated ANC— 
Tambo and Mbeki—understand this. Hence the current ANC diplomatic offensive. 
What they are engaged in is ‘armed propaganda’. The purpose is to bring the Govern- 
ment to the negotiating table etc. They also, though they are less ready to admit this, 
see the bombs as the ANC’s main title to legitimacy in the townships. 

16. All this still begs the question: what to negotiate about? What divides the 
protagonists is not just the question of violence. The ANC are not interested in power 
sharing. The SAG certainly is not interested in transferring power. What the ANC and 
AZAPO do have, however, is the capacity to disrupt in the townships any attempt 
to hold black elections intended to co-opt a new layer of black councillors. If that 
attempt were made then, I was warned by Alexander and others, despite the present 
calm, the townships would explode. The explosion, of course, once again would take 
the form mainly of violence between blacks, the murder of ‘sell-outs’, retaliation by 
the ‘vigilantes’ etc. 

17. I think this is a realistic assessment. The Government will face a fiasco if it 
attempts to hold elections to the ‘National Council’ unless it can ensure the participation 


® Also President of the Cape Professional Teachers Association and the Union of Teacher’s Associ- 
ations of South Africa. 
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of black leaders with real support. At the moment, as I shall be reporting separately, 
there is precious little sign of the SAG achieving that.’ 
Yours ever, 
Rosin 


7In a minute to Mr Galsworthy of 18 September, Mr Munro drew the Foreign Secretary’s attention 
to Mr Renwick’s contacts with the more radical members of the black opposition, noting: ‘As in his 
recent encounters with white politicians, Mr Renwick took the opportunity to challenge preconcep- 
tions and prick some illusions.’ He went on: ‘Exchanges of this kind constitute a useful contribution 
to the process of encouraging moderation and realism in attitudes towards dialogue. I believe our 
credentials in this role are seen on all sides as respectable; and even the more radical Commonwealth 
members attach value to our channels of communication . . . A thread common to these various 
contacts emerges in the general recognition that significant change does not lie round the corner.’ 
Mr Prendergast’s reply to Mr Renwick (teleletter of 29 September) commented that his letter “was 
read widely and with interest here. As Alan Munro commented in his minute of 18 September to 
the Private Secretary (copied to you), exchanges of this kind are a useful contribution to the process 
of encouraging moderation and realism in attitudes towards dialogue’ (FCO 105/2688, JSS 012/1). 


No. 52 


Mr Renwick (Cape Town) to Sir G. Howe, 3 September 1987, 2.30 p.m.! 
Tel. No. 416 Priority, Confidential (FCO 105/2688, JSS 012/1) 


South Africa: Constitutional Development 

Summary 

1. Stoffel van der Merwe, Deputy Minister responsible for Constitutional Devel- 
opment in the State President’s office, acknowledges the difficulties in bringing black 
leaders with real support into the negotiating process. There would be a lengthy and 
difficult process of pre-negotiation. The Separate Amenities Act likely to be repealed; 
the Group Areas Act to be modified. 

Detail 

2. When I called on Stoffel van der Merwe, Deputy Minister for Constitutional 
Development in the State President’s office, I asked how he saw the chances of prog- 
ress in discussion with black leaders about participation in negotiations on ‘power- 
sharing’. The Government had taken quite a bold step in indicating that the black 
population might be called upon to elect representatives to the proposed “National 
Council’ to discuss future constitutional arrangements. But if black leaders with real 
support could not be drawn into the negotiations, was there not a danger of such 
elections being unable to take place, or taking place with much violence and a very 
low turn-out? 

3. Stoffel van der Merwe said that this was a real problem. Although the bill pro- 
posing the National Council would be tabled for examination by the parliamentary 
select committee, he was not yet finally convinced himself that the National Council 
concept was the right way forward (he seemed conscious of the point made by a 
number of blacks that such a body would not be decision-taking, but might turn into 
a debating society on constitutional reform, and that few would be likely to take the 
risks of participation unless real power-sharing was on offer). 


' Repeated for Information Priority to Pretoria. 
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4. Stoffel van der Merwe said that it obviously was crucial to try to create progres- 
sively conditions in which Buthelezi could be brought to participate. But if the Gov- 
ernment tried to draw in Buthelezi on his own, his credibility would be destroyed. 
They had to try to bring in a number of others including, possibly, some who were 
a bit further away from them than Buthelezi (he appeared to be thinking inter alia 
of Mabuza).” I said that I doubted anyway if Buthelezi would participate unless he 
believed a real share in power would be on offer. Stoffel commented ruefully on the 
difficult personal relations between P.W. Botha and Buthelezi: they were both equally 
authoritarian. He added that, although the situation in the townships at present was 
quiet, the Government were not deceived by this. The Emergency Regulations would 
have to remain in force. He clearly did see real risks in an attempt to hold elections 
to a National Council in circumstances which could result in another wave of violent 
unrest. It would seem prudent first to see what happened in the municipal elections 
scheduled for next year. 

5. On the ANC, Stoffel van der Merwe took the usual line that negotiations 
with them could not be contemplated unless they renounced violence. I questioned 
whether the ANC could ever be brought to ‘renounce’, as distinct from ‘calling a 
halt to’ violence while negotiations took place. There did appear, however, to be 
differences within the ANC between those who believed that they might somehow be 
able to win by military means and those who were wise enough to see that they could 
not and that there would, therefore, have to be some kind of negotiation. Stoffel van 
der Merwe said that although the ANC probably did have more support than anyone 
else at present in the townships, they most certainly did not have universal support. 
They faced effective challenges from AZAPO and Inkatha. The Government’s own 
surveys indicated that the majority of blacks did not believe that violence could help 
to solve their problems though, he acknowledged, a different view prevailed among 
the youth in the townships. 

6. Overall, his message was that the Government were going to have to go 
through a lengthy and painful process of pre-negotiation with as wide a range of 
black leaders as they could get to talk to them. It is clear that those negotiations 
include private contacts with Dhlomo,’ on behalf of Buthelezi, and attempts at 
contact with Mabuza. Nothing seems likely to come of this for a considerable time 
and it remains, of course, to be seen whether anything will. Stoffel van der Merwe 
strongly agreed, however, that it was no use initiating a power-sharing process 
which led nowhere. That would be bad politics vis-a-vis Treurnicht and Co., as 
well as vis-a-vis the black community. The government would need to show results 
before it faced the electorate again. 

7. On other reform measures, Stoffel van der Merwe foresaw the repeal of the 
Separate Amenities Act, leaving issues in that area to be decided by the local author- 
ities. This would be an important step forward. The Group Areas Act was likely 
to be modified to introduce a local option and provide for some new open areas. 
Viljoen, Minister of Development and Education, gave me a similar account of 
intentions on the Group Areas Act, adding that he regarded whatever was decided 
at this stage as being likely to constitute a transitional step, which would have to 
lead on to others. 


> Enos Mabuza, Chief Minister of the KaNgwane homeland. 
3 Dr Oscar Dumisani Dhlomo, Minister of Education and Culture in the KwaZulu government and 
Secretary General of Inkatha; de facto deputy to Chief Buthelezi. 
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8. Stoffel van der Merwe’s comments on the proposed National Council (still 
strongly favoured by Heunis) should, please, be protected, as should the fact that he 
has been trying to enter into discussions with Dhlomo. 


No. 53 


Letter from Miss Solesby (Cape Town) to Mr Prendergast, 10 September 1987' 
Confidential (FCO 105/2693, JSS 014/3 Part B) 


Dear Kieran, 
Farewell Thoughts 

I have spent the last one and a half years helping to produce many pages of anal- 
ysis about the problems of South Africa, and I cannot pretend to have any nuggets of 
original wisdom to produce now. Nevertheless it is perhaps worth highlighting a few 
thoughts particularly on the two main protagonists, the Afrikaners and the blacks. 
As you will realise, these are offered on a personal basis and the Ambassador will be 
sending any comments direct to you. 

Afrikaners 

2. L arrived in South Africa at a time of false hopes. Black activists believed lib- 
eration was just round the corner. The Commonwealth Eminent Persons Group for a 
short time thought the Government might be ready to negotiate with the ANC. And 
measures against South Africa by international bankers seemed to be having a benign 
influence on internal policies. How wrong we were. What we have instead seen over 
the last year is a sobering display of the Afrikaner will to survive on terms dictated 
by themselves. 

3. What hope should we entertain now of Government intentions? If we are wise, 
very modest ones. Reform there apparently will be, though slowly. But blacks, like 
coloureds and Indians before them, are to be co-opted into a system still under white 
domination. P.W. Botha’s ‘adapt or die’ means for the blacks a modest helping of 
subordinate political power, a slightly larger slice of the economic cake and creeping 
social integration. Control over reform is to be retained in the hands of the Govern- 
ment. They believe (I think wrongly) that once the band-wagon is rolling, enough 
blacks will climb on. Meanwhile the lid will be kept screwed down on township 
violence by whatever means necessary. 

4. This approach virtually excludes the ANC as a serious negotiating partner. They 
are the enemy to be squeezed out. Government tactics may shift and change; the 
possible release of political prisoners is once more in the air and the idea of a deal 
centred on renunciation of violence by the ANC is brought into play from time to 
time. Some National Party MPs and even Cabinet ministers are ready to go further 
and faster than their State President. But the bottom line remains constant: white/ 
Afrikaner/National Party control over their own destiny for as long as possible. 

5. The vast majority of the electorate share this determination. Indeed a significant 
number of Afrikaners think the Government is too soft on blacks. Surprisingly many 
Afrikaners admit in private that black rule is inevitable—but not in their own lifetime 


' Miss Solesby’s posting had been cut short on her being appointed Head of the UK Mission to the 
Disarmament Conference in Geneva. 
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or with luck in that of their children. Putting off the evil day is what the Government 
has been given an increased majority to do. 

6. The equation black aspirations equal white fears is at the heart of the problem. 
White progressives tell you that they have faced up to the choice between either dan- 
ger now or disaster later. But most whites prefer procrastination. Only when disaster 
looms more clearly are they likely to accept the need for a leap into radical reform. 

7. Part of the problem lies in the judgement values of the Afrikaner. The modern 
world is knocking at the door, but Afrikaner nationalism is still flourishing, strong 
in its sense of duty, discipline and tradition. The courteous and conformist students 
of the University of Pretoria (a class apologised to a visiting Professor I know for 
having the temerity to question him) remind me of their well-scrubbed counterparts 
in East Germany, both products of societies isolated from the West.’ By Afrikaner 
standards a whirlwind of change has hit them, and like P.W. Botha they are hurt 
that the West does not appreciate this. Many National Party members genuinely see 
themselves as the party of reform. Conservative Party members will tell you they 
belong to the political centre, while it was an HNP? candidate who assured me he 
hated radicals of either extreme! This world of distorted mirrors is compounded by 
ignorance about the blacks in their own country and still more abroad. One of the 
most depressing aspects of the national election has been the Government’s success 
in portraying the ANC as a Moscow-controlled terrorist organisation with which no 
loyal Afrikaner would permit any contact. Afrikaners are easy prey to Government 
propaganda and to their own wishful thinking. 

8. Laager defences are crumbling here and there. A small band of admirable Afri- 
kaner rebels of the Beyers Naudé and Nico Smith calibre have over many years 
sacrificed their place in the establishment.* What is new is the shift in the axis of 
Afrikanerdom to the left in recent years, even in recent months. The once dyed- 
in-the-wool Broederbond now proclaims that the greatest risk is to refuse to take 
any risk. Old certainties are being challenged within the Afrikaner intellectual elite 
and the Dutch Reformed Church. The cautious ‘verligtes’ of the National Party have 
evolved into the somewhat less cautious New Nats of recent years, who in turn have 
now spawned the even less cautious Independents. Each stage has advanced only a 
modest distance, but at least they are on the move. 

9. The evolution in white perceptions will be carried along by underlying social and 
economic trends: the black population explosion, the emergence of a black middle- 
class, the need for black skills, and so on. However it will take more than that. It was 
a senior official of the Ministry of Constitutional Development who volunteered to 
me that no Government or people voluntarily gave up power and that the amount 
of power given up was commensurate with the amount of pressure. This has hardly 
been put to the test here. So far the lives of whites have been little affected by either 
internal or external pressures. But there will be more violence against whites, more 
disruption of white industry, more economic degradation and more sanctions. The 
effect is uncertain: some Afrikaners will be propelled further into the laager, yet as 
the pain level rises more and more are likely to be spurred into new territory. Unfor- 
tunately this process of attrition of the will to resist will be a long and painful process. 


> Miss Solesby had served as Counsellor in East Berlin, 1978-81. 

> The Herstigte Nasionale Party, a far-right party which had split from the National Party in 1969. 

4 Beyers Naudé, cleric and theologian; Nico Smith, Professor of Theology at the University of Stel- 
lenbosch: both prominent Afrikaner opponents of apartheid. 
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Blacks 

10. P.W. Botha claims he has the majority of blacks on his side. It is true that 
he can get crowds to cheer him on the rare occasions when he visits his black sub- 
jects. Deference to authority is still a force among black communities, especially in 
rural areas, and is reinforced by tribal loyalties and charismatic forms of Christianity. 
Ordinary township blacks too are tired of confrontation and long for peace. They 
suffer terribly—between brutal security forces and violent black youth. The Govern- 
ment can exploit this. 

11. But I believe a free election would show overwhelming support for the UDF 
and ANC and for the liberation struggle in general, even within the homelands. 
Blacks are now convinced they will win power one day, and that is a vision with 
overwhelming appeal. Do not underestimate their staying power. There are fami- 
lies who are now into their second generation of imprisonment and banning— some 
Indians into their fourth—and they are not going to give up. The fear of moderate 
activists is not that reform will not come, but that by the time it does they will inherit 
a wilderness in which mob rule prevails. 

12. Most blacks have absorbed the hard lesson that the struggle will be long. The 
debate on how to adjust tactics is still waging. The aim is still to challenge the Govern- 
ment on as wide a front as possible, but the state of emergency has severely narrowed 
the options, Black trade union militancy holds out some hope, but they are no match for 
the Government. Violence is at present kept in abeyance by repression but meanwhile 
no alternative is seen to work. It is only a matter of time before the next explosion. 

13. The Government’s campaign to attract blacks into negotiation has half tempted 
some. If only the Government would put more on the table they might be able to win 
respectable participation. But most activists are convinced little of interest would be 
on offer and the Government do nothing to prove them wrong. Why should activists 
put the unity of the movement at risk by taking the Government at its word when 
so many past promises have been broken? The release of Mandela might bring in 
Buthelezi, but for most activists it would probably be insufficient to demonstrate that 
the Government at last meant business. 

14. Majority rule, which in practice means mainly black rule, is the deeply held 
objective. This will not be abandoned. Nevertheless there is some disposition to com- 
promise on the way, though just how far will remain unclear as long as the Govern- 
ment fails to put it to the test. Ethnic structures at any level are unacceptable to black 
activists, but a degree of devolution and protection of human rights would be conceded 
by most. And some would allow time for a gradual step by step advance provided the 
Government would accept an agenda for fundamental change. It is remarkable after all 
that has happened how firmly the UDF maintain their non-racial stance. 

15. Not all are so restrained. Many activists are uncompromising in their demand 
for power. The township youth could well repudiate far-reaching compromise, and 
an intolerant strain of black consciousness could quickly multiply. I do not think that 
time is on the side of the moderates and neither do they. It is always possible that 
more repression and more poverty could induce a greater readiness to compromise. 
However the lesson of past decades suggests the opposite. Repression may work in 
the short run but it serves in the longer term to harden black resistance and black 
demands. 

British role 

16. The frustrating truth is that neither Britain nor any other nation can have 
more than marginal influence on events. Outside leverage on either side is simply 
not strong enough. At some stage there may be scope for foreign mediation, but this 
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is only worth trying when prospects for some success, if only partial, are better than 
now. When the time comes we shall probably be as acceptable a mediator as any, but 
neither Afrikaners nor blacks have cause in history to love us much, and both view 
our motives with deep suspicion. It will be sensible for us to keep under cover of 
Western (or wider) company when entering the mediation arena, not least because 
the South African Government is past-master at ersatz negotiation intended for tac- 
tical advantage only. Certainly outside interference in the current phase of political 
manoeuvring by the Government is unlikely to be productive. 

17. Rather than big gestures of mediation, we should aim at persistent low-key 
prodding of both blacks and whites towards negotiation and compromise. This 
requires keeping our lines open to both the Government and the activists. Our image 
has become lopsided as a result of our stance on sanctions, which has stirred strong 
resentment amongst blacks (whatever their doubts, they will maintain sanctions as 
a symbol of commitment to the struggle). We have to work harder to restore the 
balance, and I think there is some room for manoeuvre without real damage to our 
relations with the establishment. Positive measures help, but as seen from here we 
need more high profile meetings with the ANC and more public statements of sym- 
pathy for black aspirations and black suffering. We somehow manage to give the 
impression we really do not care very much. 

18. The most important target for our attention is the progressive Afrikaner, 
whether inside or outside the National Party. They hold the main key to the laager. 
This calls for encouragement and contact not only for those who have declared 
themselves, but also for the middle of the road Afrikaner whose mind is not closed. 
I hope we can continue our programmes of visits, Wilton Park-type conferences etc. 
and perhaps find ways of extending them. For some Afrikaners a visit abroad can be 
the first contact with blacks on equal terms. The BBC should in theory provide us 
with a channel for pumping in objective information: there is a considerable poten- 
tial market here and it is a pity we are unable to produce an audible and accessible 
transmission. 

19. There is not much left to be said about sanctions which has not already been 
said. Their influence on the reform process for good and for ill is modest, but I believe 
the threat of sanctions, which to be credible requires some gradual implementation, 
almost certainly helps more than it hinders. The timing and selection have to be 
right. The present time is not suitable: the Government’s political initiative needs a 
chance to prove itself. Virtually any sanction has a down side, but a few possibilities 
remain with minimal damage to British interests. When the moment comes my own 
candidates would be further cuts in sporting links, imposition of a visa regime, and a 
legislative ban on promotion of tourism to South Africa. 

Conclusion 

20. Neither side to the conflict is really yet interested in trying for a negotiated 
settlement. The whites still hope against hope that some way can be found to retain 
ultimate control. Perhaps not surprisingly in the circumstances, they apparently have 
to go through an intermediate phase of minimal power-sharing before they can con- 
template something more far-reaching. Black activists see nothing worthwhile on 
offer through negotiation at present, and no point in talking compromise. Yet time is 
not on the side of moderation within the black struggle. 

21. The end of the road is clear. Black rule, of some form or another, is inevita- 
ble. How and when this reversal of roles will ultimately come about remains quite 
unclear. Things have to get worse, probably a good deal worse, before they can get 
better. A slow decline into violence, poverty and racial polarisation seems bound to 
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lie ahead, into which neighbouring countries will increasingly be sucked. What that 
will lead to is anybody’s guess: there are so many imponderables. My own belief is 
that enough whites will eventually accept that a negotiated handover of power holds 
the best hope of restoring peace and security. But it will not happen for another 10-15 
years (perhaps longer) and by then a good deal of damage would have been inflicted 
on the fabric of society, and the task of holding the country together could be formi- 
dable for any government. South Africa may become another of those unfortunate 
countries whose problems do not have satisfactory solutions in anything but the very 
long term. 

22. All this is a dispiriting note on which to end a fascinating time in this beautiful 
country. I see but little chance for a happy ending to the sad drama. Yet I am perhaps 
underestimating the influence of those admirable South Africans of all backgrounds 
who are working for a new society. They really are impressive. So far they are small 
voices in the tumult, but their example just might help a miracle to happen. 

Yours ever, 
TESSA 


No 54 


Letter from Mr Munro to Mr Renwick (Cape Town), 11 September 1987 
Confidential & Personal (FCO 105/2693, JSS 014/3 Part B) 


South Africa: Activities of Foreign Embassies 
Dear Robin, 

1. Thank you for your letter of 26 August.! 

2. Your talk with Van Heerden? was welcome first for the opportunity it provided 
to put on record that we assumed that President Botha’s reference to the authorities 
[sic: activities] of certain Western diplomats did not apply to us and, secondly, for 
your timely warning that action against Western Embassies would invite retaliation 
in kind. 

3. More broadly your letter brought to my mind the reflection that the SAG 
appears to see no contradiction in its twin but dichotomous policies on the one hand 
of seeking dialogue to open a road towards limited political reform, whilst on the 
other continuing to apply all the apparatus of repression they have to hand. Perhaps 
the inconsistency is more apparent to those outside the country. But, to take just 
one example, you would think that it would be apparent to at least some Ministers 
that the systematic restrictions on the operation of the so-called alternative press 
will do nothing to engender a climate of confidence against which the more credible 
representative of black opinion may show willingness to respond to invitations over 
dialogue. I was glad to hear Jan Steyn’ make a deliberate point on these lines in the 
context of the maintenance of the state of emergency to Rae Killen‘ at a lunch the 
latter gave for him at South Africa House earlier this week. I suspect that, privately, 
Rae would see no reason to dissent. 


' Not printed. 

> Neil Van Heerden, Director-General, South African Department of Foreign Affairs. 

> South African judge and opponent of apartheid; co-founder of Urban Foundation: see No. 176. 
* South African Ambassador to the UK. 
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4. May [also take the opportunity to mention how struck we have been here by the 
good use to which you have been putting your extensive round of introductory calls 
in getting across some home truths over reform and the internal situation, as well as 
over the FLS and our policy towards them. It is encouraging to see such exchanges 
and your interlocutors, including the military, appear to respond in positive fashion 
(and not necessarily in kind). Apart from putting the record straight on our own posi- 
tion you are giving us useful and not wholly discouraging insights on the reform front 
as well as evidence to suggest that provided we chose our approach carefully, our 
démarches can have constructive effect (e.g. Afretair).° We also hope your interesting 
session with the MPs can be repeated. I share the positive view you take of de Kock 
and de Lange, as influential realists on the liberal wing of the Afrikaner establish- 
ment. De Kock went surprisingly far in his call for faster change made in the Reserve 
Bank’s report. This warning has not gone unnoticed here; to some extent it may also 
strengthen the hand of the pro-sanctions folk at Vancouver. 

5. The impact you have been making through these initial contacts lends added 
significance to our objective of keeping up pressure through the use of our lines 
of communication with the SAG. We may want to re-emphasise this aspect in the 
CHOGM debate. 

Yours ever, 
ALAN 


> Sic: Affretair, a cargo airline originally formed as part of Rhodesian sanctions-busting operations; 
taken over by Air Zimbabwe in 1983. It has not been possible to identify any UK démarche relating 
to this company. 


No. 55 


Mr Renwick (Cape Town) to Sir G. Howe, 14 September 1987, 2.45 p.m.! 
Tel. No. 433 Priority, Confidential (FCO 105/2693, JSS 014/3 Part B) 


South Africa: Meeting with FW. de Klerk 

1. I called this morning on F.W. de Klerk, Minister of National Education. He was 
open and friendly, and is an impressive figure. He comes across as tough-minded, but 
committed to reform according to his lights. He is universally regarded here as the 
most likely successor to P.W. Botha. 

2. De Klerk started by talking about Rhodesia. He considered Ian Smith had made 
a series of disastrous mistakes. Until the war was going against him, he had refused 
to consider black participation. This had left him with no options at the end. The 
situation here was different in fundamental respects. He did not intend to see SAG 
make all the same mistakes. 

3. De Klerk said that the issue on which the election has been fought vis-a-vis Treur- 
nicht and Co. was the continuance of reform and the question of power-sharing with 
blacks. That was also the issue that had split the National Party and caused Treurnicht 
to break away. The result had been to give the National Party a mandate to continue 
reform, provided the security situation was kept under control. To maintain support for 
reform within the white electorate, it had to be conducted at a deliberate pace. 


' Repeated for Information Priority to Pretoria. 
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4. | asked about the Group Areas Act. De Klerk said that the Separate Amenities 
Act would be repealed. He hoped that friendly countries would welcome this and 
other steps, even if they did not regard them as sufficient. Completely negative reac- 
tions played into the hands of those who wanted to oppose the whole process. 

5. The Group Areas Act could not simply be repealed. If the Government did that, 
they would be handing the next election on a plate to Treurnicht. They had to take 
account of the anxieties of the poorer whites. Residential areas and schools were 
bedrock issues. He would be arguing that: 

(a) Areas for new development should be declared open to all races. 

(b) The position of those living now in mixed areas should be regularised, so that 
they would face no danger of eviction. 

(c) More land, hitherto reserved for whites, must be made available for black and 
coloured development. 

This would not be the end of the process. But further than that he could not at 
present go. 

6. I asked how de Klerk saw the prospects for the proposed National Council, 
to which the SAG are proposing that the nine to ten million blacks should elect 
representatives to join with the homeland leaders and the Government in discussing 
future constitutional arrangements. De Klerk said that this was an important step 
forward in National Party thinking. He hoped that it would be recognised as such. 
He acknowledged that the representatives in the coloured and Indian houses had 
been elected with a low turn-out. Obviously, this could happen also for the National 
Council. But the Government would be doing all they could to persuade people to 
participate. 

7. | asked about Buthelezi. De Klerk said that Buthelezi would not want to par- 
ticipate on the same footing as other homeland or other leaders in this process. This 
was understandable. He represented a lot more than they did. The Government was 
proposing that the Chief Ministers of the homelands could participate or appoint 
representatives to participate in this process. This was intended to open the way for 
Buthelezi to appoint Dhlomo or some other nominee, if he wished to do so. (it is 
unclear whether Buthelezi will do this. I shall be seeing him on Friday and will ask 
him about his intentions.) 

8. I asked when these proposed elections were likely to take place. De Klerk said 
that the nine regions would have to be de-limitated and electoral registers established. 
He favoured indirect election of the nine representatives. It would take some months 
to work all this out. 

9. I said that the extent of black participation would be crucial. It would be self- 
defeating, not only vis-a-vis the black community but presumably also vis-a-vis 
Treurnicht, to end up with participants who had no real support. De Klerk said that 
this was a make or break process. To the extent it was successful, it would lead on to 
further change. 

10. De Klerk said that he had been glad to see the reports of the line the Prime 
Minister was likely to take at Vancouver. The Congressional sanctions had dimin- 
ished US influence and so had disinvestment. Some years ago, as Sports Minister, he 
had put through the legislation scrapping statutory apartheid in sport. But the sports 
boycott had remained in place. None of this helped change here. I said that we were 
strongly opposed to measures that would inflict further damage on the South African 
economy. But, as the Governor of the Reserve Bank had been pointing out, the resto- 
ration of a more normal economic relationship with the outside world depended on a 
programme of political reform which produced results. 
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11. De Klerk added that he had visited Britain as a student and again as a spon- 
sored visitor when he first became an MP. I asked him if he was likely to be in Europe 
in the next few months. De Klerk said that he probably would be coming next year 
to visit those missions where South Africa has cultural attachés. I will keep in touch 
with him about this, as he clearly would welcome the chance for private discussions 
in London. 


No. 56 


Minute from Sir P. Cradock (No. 10) to Mr Powell (No. 10), 15 September 1987' 
Confidential (PREM 19/2525) 


South Africa 

1. Mr Gavin Relly, the Head of the Anglo-American Corporation, called for a talk 
on 14 September. He made the following main points. 

2. It was essential that any National Statutory Council should have credibility; 
but in present conditions elections to it might be boycotted or the results totally 
unconvincing. What was needed in order to give it substance was at least a pre- 
liminary move towards the release of prisoners, in particular Mandela. There were 
some slight signs of softening on the Government’s part, but of course he was not 
privy to Government plans. One problem was that Mandela might not want to be 
released. On the other hand, the Government must wish at all costs to avoid a sit- 
uation where he died in prison. When released, however, he must be able to take 
part in a meaningful process of negotiation. A National Statutory Council could 
have the merit of providing a cover under which genuine negotiation could be 
conducted. 

3. The Indaba-type arrangement was attractive. The Government had said it did 
not offer sufficient safeguards to whites, but this need not be their last word. 

4. Stoffel van der Merwe had succeeded in creating an impression of flexibility, 
which was of course one reason for his appointment.? But the question remained 
whether P.W. Botha’s mind was moving. Botha would stay on through 1988 at least. 
After that the prospects were uncertain; he had spoken to Relly with several voices, 
sometimes talking of soldiering on until he was 80, sometimes saying that his work 
was complete. 

5. In the recent miners’ strike neither side won, but the system won, which was a 
good thing. It was important that industry, which had urged negotiation on the Govern- 
ment, should show it was capable of dealing with its own problems by negotiation. The 
fact that the Government had not intervened was an important plus. Ramaphosa was 
personally impressive—Relly would have liked to have him for Anglo-American— 
and the unionists had shown considerable powers of organisation.’ They lived to fight 
another day. 

6. The economy was recovering, but not enough. What was needed above all was 
political confidence. 


' Sir Percy Cradock was the Prime Minister’s Foreign Policy Adviser. 
> See No. 39, para. 8. 
3 See No. 51, note 3. 
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7. On the whole, Relly was mildly optimistic. As he saw it, there were still great 
reserves of goodwill on both sides. But there could be no quick fix. Setting time limits 
for solutions was folly, as had been demonstrated in the case of the Eminent Persons 
Group. In South Africa the State disposed of great powers of control and coercion: 
parallels with Iran under the Shah or the Philippines under Marcos were mislead- 
ing. But though the Government was obdurate, forces for change were at work in 
Society—the Unions, movements within Afrikanerdom, the Church’s condemnation 
of apartheid. He had come to realise that the most realistically to be expected was 
signs of political progress in the right direction. Sanctions of course, did no good at 
all. They hurt the whole of Southern Africa, of which South Africa was the flywheel. 
What was perhaps worst in the present situation was the cultural and technological 
isolation into which South Africa was driven. 

8. He handed over a copy of an address he had given at The Hague last week and 
the conclusions of a study on ‘South Africa beyond Apartheid’ which Anglo Ameri- 
can have sponsored. They contain interesting points, in particular that, because both 
sides still think they can win, the time for negotiation has not yet come. 

Percy CRADOCK 


No. 57 


Mr Renwick (Cape Town) to FCO, 21 September 1987, 2.30 p.m.' 
Tel. No. 442 Immediate, Confidential (FCO 105/2688, JSS 012/1) 


South Africa: Constitutional Development 

Summary 

1. Buthelezi will not participate in the proposed National Council unless Mandela 
is released and it is clear that the discussions would be about real power-sharing. If 
the SAG does not move on in due course to consider the release of Mandela and/or 
real negotiations with Buthelezi, it will be stuck with an attempt to hold black elec- 
tions with no real support. 

Detail 

2. When I saw Buthelezi at his headquarters in Ulundi, he asked for his greet- 
ings to be passed to you and the Prime Minister. He strongly supported the posi- 
tion we had taken in the run up to Vancouver. He thought it was becoming obvious 
even to the advocates of sanctions and disinvestment that this was a futile strategy, 
though they would not admit this publicly. Africa’s survival depended on defeating 
two evils—poverty and apartheid—not just apartheid. No democratic government 
or better life for the people would be possible in a post-apartheid South Africa if 
the economy was reduced to ruins. Coal sanctions by some countries had caused 
black workers to be dismissed at an anthracite mine in KwaZulu at a time when he 
was struggling desperately to raise standards of living and increase black bargaining 
power. Mugabe would destroy his own economy if he got himself into an economic 
confrontation. The stream of refugees from Mozambique showed the futility of lib- 
eration plus economic ruin. 


' Repeated for Information Immediate to UKMIS New York (for Secretary of State’s party), Informa- 
tion Priority to Pretoria, Johannesburg, Information Saving to Cape Town, Durban. Sir G. Howe was 
in New York to attend a meeting of the General Assembly of the UN. 
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3. He considered that apartheid was doomed. Whatever the Government did, 
South Africa was changing around them much faster than the Government’s reforms. 
But the elimination of apartheid would be a lengthy and difficult process. There 
would be no single event or conference which would bring it to an end. No solution 
could be imposed. External threats and ANC bombs pushed white South Africans 
into the laager. The ANC were attacking the South African state at its strongest point. 
After 25 years of ANC attacks, there were no liberated zones, not a single bridge had 
been destroyed and South Africa was stronger than ever militarily. The ANC could 
not bring down the South African Government and the SAG could not defeat the 
ANC. Despite all the difficulties and the blindness and stupidity of the Government, 
he would continue to try to win a real share in power for blacks through negotiations 
on the Indaba model. 

4. Lasked about his discussions with the State President. Buthelezi said that he had 
had only three substantive meetings with P.W. Botha in the past seven years. He had 
tried, without success, to talk him out of proceeding with the tricameral parliament 
from which blacks were excluded, predicting that this would trigger a wave of violent 
unrest, at his last meeting with him, arranged by Anton Rupert? in 1985, P.W. Botha 
had refused to say what the outcome of any constitutional negotiations might be, 
ostensibly because he did not want to ‘prescribe’ such an outcome, in reality because 
he did not want to share real power and was determined to preserve the tricameral 
system and a racially based constitution. Following that meeting P.W. Botha had said 
publicly that there could never be a unitary or federal state for the whole of South 
Africa including the ‘independent’ homelands. This had led to the cancellation of a 
planned visit by him to KwaZulu. 

5. Since the SAG have been trying, in private, to make much of these, I asked 
Buthelezi about his recent contacts with Heunis. Buthelezi said that, a month ago, he 
had met Heunis and Stoffel van der Merwe privately in Durban at their request. But 
they had simply gone on insisting that discussions should not be about black partic- 
ipation in Parliament. Yet they talked about an ‘open agenda’. He regarded this as 
pure waffle. He had told them that he would only participate if Mandela was released. 
Mandela might choose not to participate, but he must be given the opportunity to do 
so. Buthelezi had not insisted as well on the unbanning of the ANC: that could come 
in a second stage after Mandela’s release. 

6. His second condition was that it must be clear that the Government would not 
stick to the tricameral system and the exclusion of blacks from the national parlia- 
ment. If they did, discussions would be meaningless. But the SAG wanted to try to 
create a system which would have black representatives in a purely advisory role, 
outside both Government and parliament. Such a system had existed in South Africa 
from 1936 to 1950. It had been called the Natives Representative Council and had 
been abolished by the Nationalists. The SAG were now trying to reinstate it. He 
would not participate in negotiations unless it was clear that he could hope to achieve 
real progress. 

7. I asked about Buthelezi’s relations with the ANC. He said that his deputy, 
Dhlomo, had had a meeting with Thabo Mbeki earlier this year in New York at which 
Mbeki had been quite conciliatory. There had been another meeting with the ANC 
in July and another one was planned. But the ANC had continued to attack Inkatha 
e.g. at the Dakar meeting with Slabbert. On intra-black violence in the townships, 


> Leading Afrikaner businessman and critic of apartheid. 
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Buthelezi said that there were faults on both sides. If the ANC/UDF tried to push 
around Inkatha supporters, they retaliated. There were elements among the ‘com- 
rades’ who were outside anyone’s control. In fact Inkatha have been giving the UDF a 
hard time in the townships around Durban in much the same way as UDF supporters 
have been dealing with their opponents in other areas.) 

8. Buthelezi was pretty despairing about the possibility of P.W. Botha engaging in 
real negotiations with blacks. He gets on well with Viljoen, but does not consider that 
Stoffel van der Merwe or even Heunis has any real independent authority. Heunis, 
having helped to devise some elaborate scheme, presses on blindly with it, as over 
the tricameral parliament, without ever engaging in any real process of negotiation. 

9. I asked about the prospects in Natal. Buthelezi said that the Joint Executive 
Authority of the KwaZulu Government and Natal Provincial Administration was a 
modest step forward. But the areas of joint action would be limited and this was 
not a substitute for a single legislature for Natal, as proposed in the Indaba. He has 
prepared to negotiate with the SAG on some aspects of Indaba proposals but not to 
compromise on the principle of a single non-racial legislature. But the SAG were not 
at present showing a serious interest. 

10. Buthelezi did not press the proposal for an ‘International Secretariat’ for South 
Africa in his memorandum to Commonwealth countries. this seems to be based on 
his belief that no EPG-type initiative will succeed and that a longer-term effort is 
going to be required. but he did not appear to have thought this through. 

Comment 

11. I will be seeing Heunis shortly and will report his views.’ But Buthelezi appears 
right in believing that the SAG wants to build the whole structure on separate repre- 
sentation for the homelands and urban blacks, while leaving them outside the existing 
Parliament and Government. Crowning this elaborate structure there would be a coun- 
cil which, the SAG contend, would constitute black participation in decision-taking 
‘at the highest level’. But what decisions such a body would be called upon to take 
is unclear, while the Government and Parliament would continue as they are now. 
Unless it is prepared to contemplate the release of Mandela and/or real negotiations 
with Buthelezi, the Government will be left trying to proceed with the support only of 
one or two homeland leaders and a number of other figures with no proven support. 


3 See No. 59. 


No. 58 


Minute from Mr White (Lusaka) to Dr Carter and Mr Hardie, 
22 September 1987 
Confidential (FCO 105/2659, JSS 011/1 Part E) 


Zambia: ANC and CHOGM 

1. I asked Johnnie Makatini this morning, 22 September, what the ANC had in 
mind for CHOGM. He said he thought he would probably go on behalf of the ANC 
but a decision was to be taken later today. 

2. I would be grateful if Mr Hardie would pursue, and if possible confirm or cor- 
rect this minute before this week’s Confidential bag. If neither is possible, then add a 
nil return and send the forecast to the FCO, and follow up with a telegram when the 
true answer is known. 
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3. If it is Makatini then there should be less risk of embarrassment. Oliver Tambo 
would be féted by some Heads of Delegations at CHOGM and to ignore him would 
provoke comment. It will be easier to cope with Johnnie Makatini at official level. 

4. I asked Makatini what he foresaw for CHOGM, and he said that the empha- 
sis would be on Aid to the Front Line States, though (looking at me), he hoped this 
would not mean that everything achieved at Nassau would be ignored or set to one side. 

pp. W.K.K. Waite 


No. 59 


Mr Renwick (Cape Town) to FCO, 23 September 1987, 10 a.m.' 
Tel. No. 447 Priority, Confidential (FCO 105/2688, JSS 012/1) 


South Africa: Constitutional Development 

Summary 

1. Heunis envisages limited reform of the Group Areas Act. No fresh thinking on 
the National Council 

Detail 

2. I called to see Heunis, Minister of Constitutional Development, about the Gov- 
ernment’s proposals. 

3. I asked about the Government’s plans in response to the report of the Presi- 
dent’s Council on the Separate Amenities and Group Areas Acts. Heunis said that it 
might not be sufficient to leave the choice on the opening up of separate amenities 
purely to the local authorities. There would have to be some accountability to the 
national government. Otherwise no amenities in the Transvaal would be opened up. 
He did not explain how he envisaged building such accountability into a new system. 

4. On the Group Areas Act, Heunis said that the Government had to take account 
of the sensitivities of the white community. The measures of reform already under- 
taken had split the Afrikaner vote. They could not go faster than their electorate. 
I asked whether the partial reform which seemed to be envisaged would address the 
crucial question of making more land available for black housing and settlement. 
Heunis claimed that it would, but gave no details, and said that the acquisition of land 
on the fringes of the urban areas was very expensive. 

5. L asked about District Six.? BP and other companies had put forward a plan for 
the redevelopment of District Six provided it was declared an open area. Was there 
any possibility of the changes in legislation enabling this to happen, if necessary 
through local option (the Cape Town Municipal Council are strongly in favour of 
the plan). Heunis was evasive. He thought it conceivable that changes which might 
be introduced could open up this possibility. I said that I hoped that the SAG would 
seriously consider this, as it would be very positive from the point of view of compa- 
nies like BP who had excellent social programmes and were committed to continuing 
their operations in South Africa. 

6. I asked Heunis whether he believed that there would be wide black participa- 
tion in the proposed elections for the National Council. Heunis acknowledged that no 
black leaders with any real support have so far come forward. He blamed this in part 


' Repeated for Information Priority to Pretoria, UKMIS New York for SoSFA’s party. 
? A formerly cosmopolitan district of Cape Town declared a whites-only district in 1966 under the 
Group Areas Act and largely demolished, with over 60,000 people being ‘relocated’. 
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on foreign interference. I said that I was not aware that there had been any foreign 
interference. Heunis said that the Commonwealth and others in effect were saying 
that power must be handed over to the ANC. This caused internal black leaders to be 
fearful about participating unless Mandela was released. 

7. | asked whether he really thought this was the reason for the hesitations of, for 
instance Buthelezi. Heunis acknowledged that Buthelezi had other reasons, but con- 
tinued to blame the ANC’s strength on the fact that they were able to operate offices 
abroad. 

8. I said that some black leaders seemed to fear that the SAG envisaged that the 
outcome of any discussions in the National Council should be separate structures for 
the homelands and the urban blacks which would leave them outside the framework 
of the existing Government and Parliament. Heunis said that this was not necessarily 
so. Anything could be discussed. But he clearly was thinking in terms of an eventual 
Council of State which would have some unspecified executive and legislative powers. 

9. I said that Buthelezi had indicated that the Indaba proposals were not immutable. 
Did the SAG see any prospect of negotiating on them? Heunis said that he was in 
principle in favour of the process, and of the attempt to find regional solutions. But 
the Indaba proposals amounted to a majority rule legislature for Natal, and that was 
not acceptable. 

10. I asked whether the SAG intended to try to force through ‘independence’ 
for KwaNdebele. Heunis said that the elected government of KwaNdebele wanted 
independence and would be calling to see the State President about this shortly. I said 
there were suggestions of strong opposition within KwaNdebele to independence. 
Heunis said that this was due to splits within the ruling family. The SAG would not 
give KwaNdebele independence without some consultation with the electorate. But 
it would be for the KwaNdebele Government to decide the form of this. I said that we 
hoped that the SAG would not push Kwandebele into ‘independence’ in conditions 
which would be bound to raise a storm of criticism. 

Comment 

11. Buthelezi told me that he had turned down pleas from Heunis to spend a week- 
end with him in a game park discussing the future of South Africa because he could 
not face the prospect. He finds Heunis impervious to argument. 

12. Nevertheless it is important not to give the SAG a pretext to blame a failure 
of the National Council proposal on outside ‘interference’. The proposal for black 
elections is a step forward in National Party thinking. But unless they take further 
steps, it is not likely to succeed. When asked, I hope that rather than criticise what is 
proposed, we can indicate that we will judge it by results (i.e. the extent to which it 
is possible to achieve wide participation, including the participation of black leaders 
with real support). 


No. 60 


Letter from Mr Renwick (Cape Town) to Mr Prendergast, 23 September 1987 
Confidential (FCO 105/2669, JSS 011/5) 


Dear Kieran, 
South Africa: Black Attitudes 
1. In Durban last week, Simon Davey and I had dinner with Archie Gumede, who 
is the leading figure in the UDF in Natal and, of course, was President of the UDF at 
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its inception.'! Gumede has suffered long periods of banning and detention and is an 
elder statesman of the party. He is an impressive and thoughtful man. 

2. Gumede said that the UDF had suffered very severely through the systematic 
arrest of its leaders since the declaration of emergency in June last year. People who 
were released very often were re-detained, and this was affecting the organisation. 
It was not, however, diminishing the extent of black resistance. Gumede acknowl- 
edged that the Government was now spending much more than in the past on black 
education and housing and that in some areas the Joint Management Centres were 
delivering some practical results locally. But these efforts were not winning over peo- 
ple politically; and they were accompanied by the systematic pursuit of all suspected 
radicals in the townships through the extensive use of informers. 

3. I said that over the past year, there seemed to have developed a much wider 
recognition in the townships that the process of change was going to be a lengthy and 
difficult one. Gumede agreed. Any ideas that the revolution was around the corner 
had disappeared. As someone who had been associated with the ANC for the past 
fifty years, he had a thorough understanding of the strength of the South African state 
and that further time and effort would be needed before major change came about. 

4. Gumede thought that the South African Government probably would move 
fairly soon to release Govan Mbeki.” But he was not the key figure. The key figures 
were Mandela and Walter Sisulu. It was Gumede’s fervent hope that they would be 
released next year. If they died in prison, or were released only when they were at 
death’s door, both the immediate and the longer term consequences would be very 
bad. There was, furthermore, real danger that if the South African Government did 
not start to negotiate with the present generation of leaders inside the country, they 
would face enormous difficulty with the next generation who were more impatient 
and less well-educated politically. Many of the younger ‘comrades’ were not really 
under anyone’s effective authority. 

5. I said that I had noticed a tendency among some of the ‘comrades’ to write off 
Mandela and suggest that he was no longer relevant. Gumede said that he had noticed 
this too. He clearly was infuriated by it. If Mandela were released, he thought there 
would be a reaction against some of these young militants. It would give the elder and 
more serious elements, who saw the need to look for ways to reassure those whites 
who were interested in being reassured, something to hold on to. He and others could 
not start talking about the compromises that would be necessary while Mandela was 
still in jail. Gumede attached importance to the release of Walter Sisulu who, he said, 
had a positive influence on Mandela. 

6. Gumede showed the usual anxieties of people in the ANC/UDF camp about 
Winnie Mandela. Despite the enthusiasm with which she is regarded by the West- 
em press, she has become a contested figure among the black leadership here, first 
because of her remarks about ‘necklacing”’ and above all because, as you will know, 
she has had built for herself a half million rand house in an area of Soweto known 
as ‘Beverly Hills’. They feel that the press attention has addled her brains, which 
seems a bit unfair: she was not born to be a politician. Nor is she the only capitalist 
in Soweto. 


' Simon Davey was HM Consul, Durban, 1983-88. 

> Leading member of the ANC and SACP; sentenced to life imprisonment, with Nelson Mandela, 
Walter Sisulu and others, in the Rivonia trial of 1963; father of Thabo Mbeki. 

3 In a speech at Munsieville on 13 April 1986, Mrs Mandela had declared: ‘Together, hand in hand, 
with our boxes of matches and necklaces we shall liberate this country.’ 
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7. Albertina Sisulu, the UDF leader in the Transvaal, called in to see me en 
route to visit her husband in Pollsmoor prison. She is another impressive person 
who, despite having been banned several times, her husband having been in prison 
since 1963 and her son, Zwelakhe, in detention for the past nine months, still seems 
remarkably free of bitterness. She has been very grateful for some practical help 
we have given through the Small Projects Scheme for a clinic she is running in 
Soweto. Like Gumede, she hopes that Gwala* and Govan Mbeki will be released 
before the end of the year. She does not believe that the SAG will let her husband 
or Mandela die in jail. But she naturally is concerned that, as in the case of Braam 
[sic] Fischer they might release them only when they fall terminally ill.° She points 
out that life imprisonment does not normally mean life in any other society. Like 
Gumede, she shows some impatience with the younger ‘comrades’ who think that 
power can be won by school boycotts, shouting slogans and throwing stones. She 
points out that the school boycotts often are triggered by some police action, but 
agrees wholeheartedly that they are completely counter-productive. She feels also 
that the struggle against the Government is going to be a protracted one, and that the 
only people who could impose a unified view on the UDF are Mandela and Sisulu. 
Like many others, she is at no pains to disguise the fact that the UDF is in fact the 
internal wing of the ANC—though that does not, of course, mean that all UDF sup- 
porters are ANC. 

8. Mrs Sisulu said that she and others are worried about Mandela. She claims that 
since 1985 he has to some extent been segregated from the other prisoners, who have 
to apply to see him. I suspect that in fact he is able to see people daily. But I will 
mention this to the Justice Minister, whom I hope to see next week. 

9. Thad a talk yesterday with Jakes Gerwel, Rector of the largely black University 
of the Western Cape, Gerwel has close links with the ANC. We talked about sanctions 
and disinvestment. I said that foreign countries here had a choice between disengag- 
ing and staying engaged. We had chosen to stay engaged—though I doubted if that 
would be sustainable if a Treurnicht came to power. In that event a lot of British com- 
panies would leave. I did not see how the departure of Shell or BP, for instance, who 
have advanced social programmes could possibly help. Gerwel, rather to my sur- 
prise, agreed. He thought it very important that we should remain engaged; that we 
should go on making representations to the South African Government, about abuses 
and on humanitarian issues, and that we should increase the efforts we are making 
over scholarships and small projects in the townships. He attached importance to the 
aid we are giving Mozambique and to working out a long-term strategy to deal with 
the problems of political change here. 

10. Gerwel added that he had heard from the ANC of attempts by the South 
African Government to get in touch with them. He doubted if anything much 
would come of this at this stage; but it was of some significance that even very 
tentative approaches of this kind were being made. Like Franklin Sonn, he said 
that he was convinced that Thabo Mbeki and several others in the political wing 
of the ANC realised that they could not hope to win power or seriously challenge 


4 Harry Gwala, leading member of the ANC and SACP; imprisoned on Robben Island 1964-72 and 
again 1977-88. 

> Bram Fischer, an Afrikaner lawyer and SACP member who defended Nelson Mandela and others 
in the Rivonia Trial of 1963-64, was imprisoned in 1965 and released in 1975, dying from cancer 
two months later. 
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the SADF through bombs in Johannesburg or land mines on the frontier. But to 
be seen to be fighting the South African state was the ANC’s title to credibility in 
the townships. 

11. Archbishop Tutu has been boycotting the US Ambassador and is hardly 
ever here. But I am making a point of trying to see him before the Commonwealth 
Conference. 

Yours ever, 
Rosin 


No. 61 


Letter from Mr Renwick (Cape Town) to Mr Prendergast, 25 September 1987 
Restricted (FCO 105/2678, JSS 011/16) 


Dear Kieran, 
SAG Actions in the Townships 

1. In his letter of 16 September to Jeffrey James,! John Freeman mentioned 
Godsell’s remarks about the efforts being made through the Joint Management 
Centres to improve conditions in some of the townships, particularly the most rad- 
ical townships. 

2. Generals Malan and van der Westhuizen both spoke to me about these projects; 
and John Massingham’ and I called to see the Administrator of Alexandra about the 
upgrading programme there. 

3. The Administrator, Burger, who is addressing the problem with missionary 
zeal, told us that in Alexandra from 1963 to 1979 there had been no upgrading of the 
township at all. There was no sewerage system, no maintenance and no community 
facilities. The results were desperately bad and overcrowded conditions. From 1979 
Dr Koornhof and others sought to organise with the Alexandra Council a programme 
of phased relocation. This programme envisaged the demolition and rebuilding of 


'In fact to Roy Reeve (Deputy Consul-General, Johannesburg). Mr Freeman, head of South Africa 
(internal) section, SAfD, recorded a call on Mr Munro by Professor Peter Berger and Mr Bobby 
Godsell of the South Africa Beyond Apartheid (SABA) project on 14 September. When the con- 
versation turned to SAG efforts ‘to secure the compliance if not support of people in the townships, 
for their chosen path of constitutional reform’, ‘Godsell (who is one of the most articulate and intel- 
ligent South Africans I have listened to) remarked that if anyone wished to understand the efforts 
the SA security forces were making to secure that compliance they needed only to visit Mamelodi. 
At Mamelodi the security forces were supervising the construction of good housing and associated 
facilities; their efforts were not without success in purchasing the compliance of black residents.’ In 
his view this was undermining the residual authority of the ‘comrades’. Mr Freeman asked Mr Reeve 
whether, in his view, and that of Mr Frost in Cape Town, ‘SADF’s “hearts and minds” campaign’ was 
having a serious impact. Mr Reeve replied on 7 October that the SADF’s efforts in Alexandra were 
meeting with mixed success but were still said to have been ‘planned and put into operation with 
consultation only with “collaborationist” community representatives’. ‘The only information I have 
on Mamelodi is anecdotal. The SADF apparently move into the township on infrequent occasions 
and pitch their tents on the only open area of ground. The last time they left the township, the local 
“comrades committee’ organised a rubbish collection throughout Mamelodi and dumped the offer- 
ings on the SADF camp site. The piles of accumulated garbage made it difficult to erect tents next 
time round’ (FCO 105/2678, JSS 011/16). 

> Consul-General Johannesburg (in succession to Colin Brant). 
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the township by sections. This plan ran into fierce opposition from the local residents 
and failed to deal with the critical shortage of land. In 1985 there were major riots, an 
atmosphere of total insecurity, no services and an appalling environment. By April 
1986 the Alexandra Council had been forced to resign in foto. 

4. Burger said that on his appointment as Administrator, he had attempted to 
engage discussions with the street committees on practical measures to upgrade the 
township. He had started with the question of rubbish clearance. Initially there had 
been fierce resistance to talking to him at all; but after a period of great difficulty 
people had started showing interest in getting the physical conditions improved. 
The street committees were ultra-radical. They had been organising kangaroo 
courts and generally running things in the township, which they regarded as a lib- 
erated area. Almost all community organisations had to operate under their banner. 
Nevertheless, it had been possible to get the street committees to help with the 
organisation of rubbish clearance from all parts of the township. Six thousand peo- 
ple had participated. 

5. The next step was to tackle the reconstruction of the township. Of the initial 
plan, after seven years only phase one had been completed (and the operation was 
supposed to have been conducted in thirteen phases). Following the imposition of 
the state of emergency, the Government had agreed to devote R85 million for the 
provision of sewerage, lighting, roads, telephones and other services for Alexan- 
dra. The first phase of the sewerage project had been undertaken. Sewerage was 
now available for 38% of the population. The township was also starting to sell 
off houses at cost with a 10% deposit. It had been possible to take over some land 
from an adjoining white area. Four new schools had been completed; four more 
were about to be built. So was a major sports stadium, including two swimming 
pools and tennis courts. The 102 hectares of new land were the first extension of 
the township since 1905. Other projects included a day hospital and a technical 
college. Burger said that there was no lack of demand to buy the low cost housing, 
though they would still be on 99 year leases. It would subsequently be possible for 
people to buy freehold title. 

6. Having heard all this, we went with the “Women for Peace’ organisation to see 
something of the truly appalling conditions in the township, where 120,000 people 
have been living with no sewerage. The squatter camp on the edge of the township 
is reminiscent of the worst areas of Calcutta. It is going to take four to five years 
to upgrade the township. When it is upgraded, it remains to be seen whether peo- 
ple’s ‘hearts and minds’ will have been won over. I suspect that they will accept 
the upgrading, but continue to support the UDF and ANC. What is not in doubt, 
however, is that the Government, however belatedly, is spending £25 million on the 
improvement of the township. Similar programmes are under way in Mamelodi and 
Crossroads. The difference in the case of Crossroads is that the upgrading there is 
being done in co-operation with Nxgombwana, a vigilante leader who returned to 
Crossroads after the fighting a year ago which drive [sic: drove] out the UDF/ANC 
‘comrades’ and who was recently installed as mayor. 

7. The impetus for all this comes from General Malan. Because of the involve- 
ment of the military and the JMC system, it has proved possible to cut through the 
appalling complexities and delays of the Afrikaner bureaucracy. These actions are 
heavily concentrated on the areas of worst unrest. They are accompanied by very 
tough measures to deal with the ANC cadres who are continuing to try to operate. All 
the access roads to Alexandra are controlled by troops. 
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8. As you will know, we are ourselves giving a good deal of help to non- 
governmental institutions in Alexandra, notably the health clinic and the centre for 
paraplegics; and John Massingham will be looking also at help for a centre for men- 
tally handicapped children. In Johannesburg, as elsewhere, I have heard nothing but 
praise for the help we have been able to give through the small projects scheme. All 
this was discussed with Barry Hudson and the ODA team when they were here a 
few days ago; and he has undertaken to consider an expansion of these programmes. 
I shall be writing separately about this. 

9. In talking to members of the Government about the legislation that would 
oblige companies to collect rent arrears (my telegram No 417 and letter to Titchener 
of 10 September),? I have been asked about the sales of council housing in Britain, 
and have been putting to Ministers like Viljoen, Steyn, du Plessis and Vlok the advan- 
tages of selling housing in the townships—pointing out that the actual as against the 
nominal cost is relatively low. More importantly, a lot of other people have been 
developing the same argument, led by Jan Steyn of the Urban Foundation. The Gov- 
ernment in recent weeks has been starting to do more in this direction. You will wish 
to see the attached reports from John Massingham in Johannesburg.* About 58,000 
houses so far have been sold, at prices ranging from a few hundred rand to two to 
three thousand rand for higher grade housing. There has also been a more contro- 
versial attempt to auction 37 houses in Soweto belonging to evicted rent-boycotters. 
Ben van der Ross, Director of the Urban Foundation in the Cape and himself a UDF 
sympathiser, tells me that the street committees have been trying to dissuade people 
from buying houses even at the very low prices at which they are now being offered, 
and to insist that they should be given away by the authorities (which, of course, they 
will not do). But it is clear that a large number of people in the townships where these 
offers have been made are buying houses where they are available at low cost and 
with extended periods of payment. 

10. We will report further on how this programme develops. 

Yours ever, 
Rosin 


> Not printed. Mr Alan Titchener was Under-Secretary responsible for South Africa at the DTI. 
* Not printed. 


No. 62 


Teleletter from Mr Renwick (Cape Town) to Mr Munro, 28 September 1987 
Confidential (FCO 105/2688, JSS 012/1) 


South Africa: Reform 
1. I understand that, before CHOGM, you have asked for an account of the reform 
process here: what has been achieved; and what is in prospect? 
2. Since P.W. Botha became Prime Minister in 1978 the following reform steps 
have been taken: 
(a) the legalisation of black trade unions. 
(b) repeal of the Mixed Marriages Act and section 16 of the Immorality Act. 
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(c) the end of the general policy of forced removals under which, under Verwo- 
erd and Vorster,' three million people were uprooted and resettled, often in appall- 
ing conditions, in the homelands. NB however several communities still are being 
pressurized to move, including a squatter camp in P.W. Botha’s home constitu- 
ency; and last year tens of thousands of people were driven out of Crossroads by 
‘vigilantes’. 

(d) restoration of South African citizenship to blacks with permanent residence 
outside the ‘independent’ homelands. 

(e) the ending of job reservation for whites. 

(Sf) repeal of the Pass Laws (for infringements of which half a million people used 
to be arrested every year) and of influx control. 

3. You will note that I have not included in this list the introduction of the tricam- 
eral system in 1984.? This is because I believe that other reform steps which have 
been taken were important; but the introduction of the tricameral parliament was a 
fatal mistake. It was the deliberate exclusion of blacks from this system which trig- 
gered the wave of violent unrest from late 1983 to 1986 which in turn set back the 
prospects of further reform. 

4. No less important, and arguably more important, are the changes in South African 
society which have taken place over the same period. In the major urban centres— 
particularly Johannesburg, Cape Town and Durban—there has been a practical 
breakdown of apartheid. In those centres most amenities already have been opened 
up. People are working together on much more equal terms in offices, businesses and 
the workplace generally. Hotels and restaurants have been opened up. You have seen 
it all for yourself. It is a very big change over ten years ago. 

5. On prospective reforms, the President’s Council has recommended repeal 
of the Separate Amenities Act and the Government seem likely to accept this. We 
should welcome this. It will be open to municipal authorities, particularly in the 
Transvaal, to maintain separate amenities. But it still is important to get the act off 
the statute book, while the practical process of opening up amenities is continuing 
in many areas. 

6. The Group Areas Act will not be repealed. We should go on making clear our 
belief that it should go. But some modestly positive steps are likely to be taken. These 
seem likely to include giving security of tenure to persons at present living in mixed 
areas; making available more land for black housing and settlement; enabling new 
developments to be established as open areas; and allowing local option, so that some 
municipalities could themselves decide to opt to be ‘open’. This probably will not 
lead immediately to District Six becoming an open area (the Cape Town council are 
determined that it should, but the State President was responsible for the clearance 
of District Six in the first place and the land belongs to the Government). It could, 
however, open up the possibility that District Six eventually might be re-developed 
on the lines proposed by BP. 

7. Meanwhile this Government is spending more on black education and hous- 
ing. But it is not spending as much proportionately on black education as it should, 
in relation to the subsidy still going to white educational institutions. On housing, 
the Government is undertaking an R85 million upgrading programme for Alexandra 


' Hendrik Verwoerd, Prime Minister of South Africa, 1958-66, and chief architect of apartheid; John 
Vorster, Prime Minister, 1966-78; State President, 1978-79. 
> See DBPO, Challenge of Apartheid, pp. ix, xiv-xv. 
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(I have sent details to Kieran Prendergast).? Other upgrading programmes are on the 
way in other townships, particularly the most troublesome areas (e.g. Mamelodi and 
Crossroads). The Government also is accelerating the sale at or below cost of houses 
in the townships. Some of the cheapest units are being sold, with long term financ- 
ing, for a few hundred rand. So far 60,000 houses have been sold. This is a positive 
development. 

8. The President’s redefinition of the rules for releasing prisoners (my telno 
366)! is potentially important. A lesser figure called Gwala, who is seriously ill, and 
the more important Govan Mbeki (now 77 and with failing eyesight) may well be 
released by the end of the year. The Government has got itself into a position in 
which it could, eventually, consider releasing Mandela if and when it thought the 
consequences could be contained; and they certainly would release him if he became 
seriously ill. But his release, I believe, is still a long way off. 

9. On the proposed National Council, you will have seen my telegrams. I think we 
need to judge very carefully our response to this. So far we have been able to manage 
without commenting at all. We should stick to that as long as we can. It would be 
extremely unwise to appear to be endorsing the concept since, as I have made clear, 
unless the Government takes further steps, they will be saddling themselves with 
elections which will be accompanied by further violence in the townships, with a 
very low turn-out. If, however, we appeared to be completely dismissive, we cer- 
tainly would be accused of actively dissuading people from participating, that too 
would be a mistake. The Government is taking a new step in proposing that several 
million urban and rural blacks outside the homelands should elect representatives 
to discuss a future constitutional dispensation. That should be recognised. But what 
is needed is for them to take the steps necessary to encourage the fullest possible 
participation in the democratic process (i.e. release Mandela and the other political 
prisoners). 

10. In general we should bear in mind that we are not going to be able to get this 
Government to reform itself out of existence. As of now they regard Treurnicht and 
the Conservative Party as constituting a far more direct threat to their hold on power 
than the ANC. They believe that if they simply repealed the Group Areas Act, they 
would lose the next election; and thanks to P.W. Botha’s fracas with Hendrickse, that 
could come in two years’ time.* The more effective approach is to say to them that 
having taken a step that does constitute a new departure here, what is needed is to 
take the further steps that could open the way to wider participation. The best course 
is to indicate that we will judge this process by its results. The Government next year 
will have to decide whether to take further steps i.e. really to engage with Buthelezi 
and/or to release Mandela. If it does not, there is liable to be a fiasco. 

11. None of these ‘reforms’ will appear in the least impressive to those who appear 
at times to be expecting one man one vote tomorrow. Some are equivocal steps any- 
way. They are significant in terms of incremental change and belated departures from 
the policies that were applied in this country throughout the sixties and seventies. Of 
the reforms listed in my para 2, the really important steps and those we should refer 
to if we are talking publicly about this are the legalisation of black trade unions, the 
ending of job reservation for whites and the repeal of the Pass Laws. The changes 


3 No. 61. 
4 See No. 47, note 2. 
5 See No. 51, note 2. 
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in South African society and the split in Afrikanerdom have also been reflected in 
the very important shift of position by the Dutch Reformed Church, the Broeder- 
bond document of last December, Slabbert’s initiatives and the new directions being 
taken by an important section of the Afrikaner intelligentsia (led by Esterhuyse and 
Giliomee). 

12. There is plenty of course to be said about what has not been reformed. This is 
to answer your immediate question. I shall be letting you have a balanced account by 
telegram before CHOGM. 

RoBIN RENWICK 


No. 63 


Teleletter from Mr Renwick (Cape Town) to Mr Prendergast, 
29 September 1987 
Confidential (FCO 105/2693, JSS 014/3 Part B) 


Tessa’ Farewell Thoughts 

1. Before she left Pretoria, I asked Tessa Solesby to let you have her farewell 
thoughts as set out in her letter of 10 September; and to do so on the basis of stating 
how she personally saw the situation here to be, and what we should do about it i.e. 
no pre-censorship! The following are some equally personal comments. 

2. agree with most of the analysis in paragraphs 2 to 16 of Tessa’s letter. It is not 
the impatience of the younger ‘comrades’ in the townships which really is going to 
threaten the South African state but, as Tessa suggests, the sheer staying power and 
inexorable increase in the size of the black population. The one point in this analysis 
which I think does need a little clarification is the statement in paragraph 11 that 
a free election would show overwhelming support for the UDF and for the ANC 
and for the liberation struggle in general, even in the homelands. There is no doubt 
that the ANC and UDF have much more support than any other movement in the 
townships—except, of course, in Natal. Most of the rural black population are not 
really politicised. The opinions of the non-politicised population may not matter 
much. But the existence of Inkatha does matter; and one is struck by the fact that a 
good many of the more intelligent black leaders one meets here belong to the Black 
Consciousness/AZAPO movement. They do not have anything like the organisa- 
tion or leadership of the ANC. But they still are an important factor here. I have no 
doubt that Mandela would win hands down a free election in the townships. But the 
attempts of Boesak and others to corner the market in terms of external recognition 
and foreign funding for the UDF should not be encouraged. 

3. When Tessa comes to the British role, not surprisingly the questions become 
more difficult. She addresses it exclusively in terms of the attempt to reform South 
Africa. That, I fear, is going to be beyond our power. We have important interests to 
protect here. Our first task has to be to try to look after those as best we can. 

4. Paragraph 16 notes that neither we nor any other country can have more than 
marginal influence. But Tessa then talks of the scope for foreign ‘mediation’. We still 
are in a situation where both sides here believe that they can win. A time will come 
when they may recognise the obvious, namely that neither of them can win. At that 


'No. 53. 
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point there will be some attempt at a serious negotiation between blacks and whites; 
and that is the point at which we could help to facilitate such a negotiation—provided 
we maintain contact with both sides. We and others also could indicate that in the 
event of success, we could make a lot of economic assistance available. An attempt 
to ‘mediate’, however, would be (a) beyond our power, and (bd) likely to get us into 
nothing but trouble. 

5. Tessa suggests that we should make more public statements of sympathy for 
black aspirations and black suffering. We certainly should go on denouncing apart- 
heid roundly and making clear on which side we stand. But expressions of ‘sympa- 
thy’ are not going to cut much ice with any of the black leaders I have met here. 

6. Tessa thinks that we may need at some point to contemplate: 

(a) further cuts in sporting links; 

(b) imposition of a visa regime; and 

(c) a legislative ban on the promotion of tourism to South Africa. 

Since we do not control what British sportsmen do (a) would require legislation. 
I doubt if it would be very popular. (c) also would require legislation, and I should 
be interested to see how it could be drafted. Any attempt to prevent British citizens 
coming here to see their relatives would seem to me a non-starter. A legislative ban on 
advertisements by travel agents would not cut much ice in Soweto. The imposition of 
a visa regime would require us to recruit 86 more staff here, some of them seasonal, 
and it would turn Johannesburg into the biggest visa operation we have anywhere in 
the world. To achieve what? 

7. I do not think that Tessa would argue that any of these steps would help the 
cause of reform here: only that they might improve marginally black perceptions, 
make things easier in the Commonwealth etc. I do not myself believe that black 
South Africans will be very impressed by gestures. Our chance of having some influ- 
ence here in the (very) long term future will, I suspect, depend on whether British 
companies—using their own commercial judgement—stay here (few if any of those 
that have left are likely to have any future in South Africa) and on maintaining con- 
tact with the ANC (far more important than the UDF) and with internal opponents 
here. One crucial way of doing this is through the gifts and small projects schemes, 
which increase our access in the townships and bring us a great deal of credit with 
leading figures in the black community. At present we are spending £270,000 this 
year on these. On his recent visit here, I asked Barry Hudson and his team from 
the ODA to consider increasing this amount by £100,000 next year. The ODA team 
undertook also to consider channelling funds to some of the charities who are doing 
an outstandingly good job here, e.g. especially Operation Hunger, the Save the Chil- 
dren Fund in Johannesburg and the Red Cross. Practical help of this kind, plus the 
steady expansion of the British Council/ODA Scholarship Programme is, I believe, 
likely to be more effective than gestures which tend to be forgotten about a week or 
so after they have been made. 

8. Even making allowances for the déformation professionelle of ambassadors and 
their inveterate tendency to go native, it is difficult not to be struck by the fact that every 
one of my colleagues here, including even the Dutchman and the Swede, claims to have 
rather more belief in our policy than in that of their own governments. 

9. All that said it is, as you know, my firm belief that in dealing with South Africa, 
we should pursue a Britain first policy. We should not encourage any British company 
to leave. Nor should we seek to discourage any British company which, on commercial 
grounds, proposes to do so. We must not appear to be counting on the South African 
Government to do the right things: more often than not, they will do the opposite. 
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10. If it became necessary to sacrifice some specific interest here to protect much 
larger British interests worldwide, then of course we must be prepared to do it. But 
we need to bear in mind that the value of our trade and invisible earnings here is at 
present equal to that with the whole of the rest of black Africa. We must not allow 
ourselves to be pushed into pre-emptive surrender, or to consider sacrificing trade 
or investments here unless there is really convincing evidence of the damage that 
would ensue otherwise (as distinct from the usual griping from the Commonwealth 
which the imposition of total sanctions against Rhodesia did nothing whatever to 
placate). If things get very much worse here, then we may very well have to back 
away and British companies will be doing so anyway; but we should then recognise 
that we will be sacrificing our assets here for good. It simply is not realistic to think 
that a future black government, as and when there is one, will invite companies back 
because they left here years or decades before. In Zimbabwe it is Rio Tinto, Lonrho 
and Anglo-American that remain in business after ‘liberation’. I should be very sur- 
prised if there is not a similar pattern here. 

R.W. RENWICK 


No. 64 


Mr Renwick (Cape Town) to Sir G. Howe, 1 October 1987, 2.30 p.m.! 
Tel. No. 456 Immediate, Confidential (FCO 105/2715, JSS 015/5) 


Release of Prisoners 

Summary 

1. The Justice Minister expects a recommendation from the Advisory Board on 
the release of Govan Mbeki in November. Coetsee wants to get Mbeki released and 
to try to move on to other cases. 

Detail 

2. When I called on the Justice Minister, I said that we had noted and welcomed 
the re-definition by the State President of the criteria for considering the release 
of long-term prisoners (my telno 366).? What were the prospects for the release of 
Govan Mbeki? 

3. Coetsee said that he had been involved in the drafting of P.W. Botha’s state- 
ment. It had been his concern to try to introduce some greater flexibility into the 
Government’s position. The State President’s insistence that the renunciation of 
violence was a condition for release had left the SAG with no flexibility. Coet- 
see himself did not think it realistic to expect that figures like Mandela, Walter 
Sisulu and Govan Mbeki, who had been in prison for 25 years, would simply eat 
words. 

4. The case of Govan Mbeki now had to be dealt with through the usual proce- 
dures, namely hearings of the Release Advisory Board. This was a statutory body and 
could not be by-passed. The board was presided over by a judge from Natal. They 
were considering all the evidence, including the medical evidence. He expected to 
receive a recommendation from the board in November. If it was positive, he would 
recommend to the State President Govan Mbeki’s release. 


' Repeated for Information Priority to Pretoria. 
> See No. 48, note 3. 
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5. Coetsee, speaking privately, said that he had a worry that if Mbeki appeared 
before the board, he might make very militant statements and/or seek to insist on 
the release of all other prisoners at the same time. He hoped this would not happen. 

6. I said that we hoped that Mbeki would be released and that full weight would 
be given to the facts that he has been in prison for 25 years, is 77 years old and has 
failing eyesight. Life imprisonment did not mean imprisonment for life in almost 
any other society. There was surely a strong case for releasing him on humanitarian 
grounds. Coetsee said that he agreed. He hopes for a positive recommendation from 
the board. He thought that they would recommend Mbeki’s release unless he said 
things that made clear that there could be a serious risk to public order. 

7. | asked about Mandela. Coetsee said that if the release of Mbeki could be 
achieved and passed off without triggering serious troubles, he would be working 
to get other cases reviewed. The process would be progressive. I made clear that we 
hoped that in due course the Government would feel able to release Mandela. I had 
heard ministers argue that this could give rise to consequences difficult to control. 
But if Mandela died in prison, there would be consequences impossible to control; 
and these would be long lasting. 

8. I mentioned that the UDF leader, Albertina Sisulu, seemed to be worried that 
Mandela was being kept in isolation. Coetsee said that this was not true. Following 
his operation two years ago, Coetsee had decided that it would be unreasonable to 
require Mandela to return to his cell. He was living in a private ward in the hospital 
at Pollsmoor Prison. He received the newspapers and had a television in his room. 
He had regular contact with the other prisoners. Coetsee said that he would telephone 
the prison commandant to ensure that all of this was continuing as he had ordered; 
but he had no doubt that it was. 

9. I mentioned the case of Gwala, an ANC member who we understood was seri- 
ously ill. Coetsee said that he had heard of this case. He would look into it urgently 
and let me know. 

10. Coetsee, with Viljoen, is probably the most enlightened member of this Gov- 
ernment. He asked for his regards to be passed to you. Helen Suzman? and others 
have told me that he has made a great difference to the administration of the prison 
service and the conditions under which political prisoners are held. 


> Anti-apartheid activist and Progressive Party member of South African Parliament. 


No. 65 


Mr Renwick (Cape Town) to Sir G. Howe, 6 October 1987, 1 p.m.' 
Tel. No. 462 Immediate, Confidential (FCO 105/2688, JSS 012/1) 


South Africa: Group Areas Act 

Summary 

1. P.W. Botha’s statement confirms that reform in this area will be carried forward 
at a laborious pace. Plea from Pik Botha that we should recognise that a new step is 
being taken. 


' Repeated for Information Priority to Pretoria, Johannesburg, Ottawa. 
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Detail 

2. The report of the President’s Council on reform of the Group Areas Act 
already made very cautious proposals (my telno 436). President Botha has made 
clear that the SAG intend to implement them very gradually. It is a step forward that 
the Government envisage legalisation of some mixed or open areas. But the proce- 
dures envisaged mean that even in cases like Woodstock (Cape Town) and Hillbrow 
(Johannesburg), which already are mixed, it will be some time before this is done. 
New areas for development can in future be declared open. The impact of this will 
depend on how much land is made available for development. 

3. This approach is attributable both to a conviction that the great majority of 
whites want to maintain their own residential areas and to fears that more radical 
steps would hand large blocks of votes to Treurnicht and Co, who will be campaign- 
ing against de-segregation in the municipal elections next year. The government’s 
statement has been criticised by all opposition groups and will do nothing to help 
mend fences with the coloured leader, Hendrickse, whose party’s agreement still 
is required to get through the constitutional amendment necessary to avoid further 
white parliamentary elections in two years’ time. 

4. Since the Government clearly was not going to repeal the Group Areas Act, 
I have expressed to a number of ministers the hope that the amendments to the legis- 
lation will be sufficient to open up the possibility that British Petroleum and the other 
companies here, who have offered to re-develop District Six provided it is declared 
an ‘open’ area, may be able to go ahead in due course. Since the last coloured resi- 
dents of District Six (close to the centre of Cape Town) were forcibly removed ten 
years ago most of the site has remained vacant, as private sector companies were not 
prepared to re-develop it on a racially segregated basis. Given P.W. Botha’s personal 
involvement at the time, there is no prospect of the Government executing a complete 
volte-face and simply declaring District Six open. But several ministers to whom 
Ihave spoken would like to see this happen eventually. The BP manager believes that 
this may be feasible, but that it is going to take time to get to that position. 

5. The Government has not accepted the recommendation of the President’s 
Council concerning repeal of the Separate Amenities Act. Many amenities already 
have been opened up in the major metropolitan areas, particularly Cape Town and 
Durban, but not in other areas. Heunis claimed to me that if the Act were simply 
repealed and decisions left to the local authorities, no amenities would be opened up 
in the Transvaal. Pik Botha told me that the Government could not create a situation 
in which when local authorities were taken over by the right wing amenities could 
remain segregated forever. It remains to be seen, however, whether in retaining some 
residual powers the Government will do more itself to get amenities opened up. The 
Government has been following the changes which have been taking place in society 
here, rather than leading them. That, in essence, is what is happening in the case of 
group areas and separate amenities. 

6. Pik Botha asked me to relay to you his view that the Government is taking a 
new step and his hope that this will be recognised as such. They will, he claims, be 
going as fast as they can without handing the next election on a plate to the Con- 
servative Party. Reform in this area will have to be progressive. He is one of the 
ministers who hopes that it will be possible to move on and, in due course, develop 
District Six as an open area. 


? Not printed. 
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Comment 

7. If we are commenting on these changes, at Vancouver or elsewhere, I hope that 
we will make clear that in our view what is required is for the Group Areas Act to 
disappear in its entirety. We should recognise that a new step is being taken, though 
reform looks like being very gradual. As with other recent initiatives by this Gov- 
ernment, the best approach is going to be to indicate that we will judge them by the 
practical results. 


No. 66 


Mr Renwick (Cape Town) to Sir G. Howe, 7 October 1987, 2.30 p.m.' 
Tel. No. 465 Confidential (FCO 105/2780, JSS 021/3 Part E) 


South Africa: Discussions with Archbishop Tutu 

Summary 

1. Pre-CHOGM discussion about sanctions and positive measures with Tutu. 

Detail 

2. [had a private talk yesterday with Archbishop Tutu. The Archbishop said that 
he knew that I was not a believer in sanctions. He was an advocate of sanctions only 
because he could see no alternative. Attempts at persuasion with the South African 
Government had been tried and failed. They simply did not work. The US had noth- 
ing to show for ‘constructive engagement’. He was not prepared to support the use of 
force. If we said sanctions would not work, what was there left? He believed that our 
opposition was based on our commercial interests. 

3. I said that our economic interests, and jobs in Britain, were indeed a factor in 
our attitude to sanctions. But there were other factors too. If HMG had agreed that 
the European Community should ban the import of fruit and vegetables from South 
Africa, this would have been liable to put 100,000 non-whites out of work, rendering 
with their dependants half a million people destitute. If we believed that sanctions 
would cause apartheid to be removed here within two or three years, I had no doubt 
that we would impose them. but we did not believe that. People who lost their jobs 
would be out of work for the foreseeable future. Tutu acknowledged that the process 
of change was going to take longer than he had believed. 

4. I said that we had invested a lot of effort to bring Zimbabwe to independence 
under conditions which gave it some chance of economic progress. If comprehensive 
sanctions were imposed, the Zimbabwean economy would collapse long before that 
of South Africa. What would happen to Botswana, Lesotho and Swaziland? If BP and 
Shell left, all the positive programmes they were engaged in here (health, welfare, 
education, pensions, scholarships and the advancement of their African employees) 
would be lost. I did not expect him to agree, but did ask that the Archbishop should 
recognise that our opposition to sanctions was sincerely based. 

5. l added that we took very seriously the Archbishop’s challenge: if not sanctions, 
then what? I left with him the FCO pamphlet and other papers giving details of the 
vast amount of assistance we had been giving to the Front Line States. I handed over 
the Prime Minister’s reply to the Archbishop’s letter about Mozambique.” 


' Repeated for Information Priority to Maputo, Ottawa, Washington, UKMIS New York, ODA. 
> Not printed. 
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6. Archbishop Tutu said that he was very appreciative of what we were doing in 
Mozambique. Chissano had spoken to him very positively about it, and about his 
meeting with the Prime Minister. He knew that the Prime Minister had advised the 
Americans against support for RENAMO. He welcomed all this. 

7. I explained that we also had launched a £20 million programme to provide 
scholarships for black South Africans both here and in Britain. These programmes 
were very important for the future. I needed some help from the Archbishop on 
another point. We also were giving direct help to a lot of small church and commu- 
nity groups and doing very valuable work in the townships. Some of the charities in 
Britain continued to be chary of helping to channel funds to South Africa because 
they seemed to believe that this could constitute indirect support for apartheid. Arch- 
bishop Tutu agreed that, provided the funds went to non-governmental organisations 
here, this was not a sensible attitude. I said that it would be helpful if he could pursue 
this when he was next in London. 

Comment 

8. This was a friendly and reasonable meeting. It should remain private as Tutu’s 
formal position is that he will not meet representatives of the US and British Gov- 
ernment unless they mend their ways over sanctions. He has, absurdly, refused to 
meet the US Ambassador for the past two years. Tutu is incapable of modifying his 
public position, but he has been taken through everything we are doing and, at least 
privately, appeared impressed by it. 


No. 67 


Mr Renwick (Cape Town) to Sir G. Howe, 8 October 1987, 9.10 a.m.! 
Tel. No. 469 Immediate, Unclassified (FCO 105/2883, JSS 122/8 Part A) 


CHOGM: Helen Suzman on sanctions 

1. [have kept in close touch with Helen Suzman since I arrived here. She remains, 
with Van Zyl Slabbert, by far the most impressive of the white opposition leaders. 

2. She has just written two further articles about sanctions. The first was published 
in the New York Times on 4 October. It says that the Prime Minister and Chancellor 
Kohl both have made clear that they repudiate apartheid and strongly support its 
eradication but consider that sanctions are counter-productive and ineffective. The 
experience of the past year bears out this contention. The swing to the right in the 
elections was the result of a campaign which played on the fears of the whites about 
security, and on opposition to ‘outside interference’. Sanctions, the absence of for- 
eign investment and the withdrawal of foreign, especially US, firms have reduced 
the growth rate to less than the minimum required to keep employment opportunities 
level with new job seekers. Whatever harm is done to South Africa’s economy will 
harm the economies of its neighbours. As for the argument that South African blacks 
are suffering so much already that any additional suffering caused by sanctions will 
make little difference, ‘this contention is not borne out by the reality of being job- 
less, with no dole and no food stamps’. Reducing the South African economy to an 
economic wasteland would lead not to a non-racial democracy, but to more oppres- 
sion and misery. There is no instant solution which will transform the South African 


' Repeated for Information Priority to Ottawa, Information Saving to UKMIS New York. 
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scene. It was economic progress which led to the ending of job reservation, recogni- 
tion of black trade unions and abolition of the pass laws. This is the real power base 
for black advancement. 

3. Helen Suzman is arranging for a further article to be published in a Toronto 
newspaper, just before CHOGM. She has asked me to send you the text, which is in 
MIFT.? 

4. These views are shared by Slabbert, Wynand Malan, Alan Paton? and Denis 
Worrall, i.e. all the leading white opponents of the Government. No-one is better 
placed than they are to judge the impact of sanctions on the attitudes of the white 
electorate. 


? Not printed. 
3 Eminent South African author and anti-apartheid activist. 


No. 68 


Mr Renwick (Cape Town) to Sir G. Howe, 8 October 1987, 5.02 p.m.! 
Tel. No. 473 Immediate, Confidential (FCO 105/2780, JSS 021/3 Part E) 


CHOGM: South Africa: Political 

Summary 

1. The process of change in South Africa likely to take fifteen to twenty years. 
ANC failure to make this country ungovernable. This Government has pushed 
through reforms but the central pillars of the apartheid system remain. They are com- 
mitted to ‘power-sharing’, but not on a basis that will attract real support. They will 
continue to attack the ANC in neighbouring countries. The status quo is unsustain- 
able. Demographic and economic factors will erode white control. The EPG concept 
of a suspension of violence while negotiations take place is an idea whose time will 
come but only when it develops within this country, rather than being served up from 
outside. External initiatives will not succeed. Nor will sanctions. The case for posi- 
tive measures. No quick fix is going to be achievable. We have important interests to 
protect, and cannot protect them by throwing them away. 

Detail 

2. There is an increased realisation even among black radicals here that the pro- 
cess of change in South Africa is going to be protracted. While the rest of the world 
tends to regard South Africa as a problem that ought to be ‘solved’, the reality is 
rather that this country is going to go through a series of stages and convulsions over 
the next ten, fifteen or twenty years, before some new equilibrium is found. 

3. The ANC, though they have gained increased international recognition, do not 
have the capacity to overthrow this Government by force. The bombing campaigns 
have pushed the white community to the right. The ANC/UDF have much greater 
support than any other movement in the townships. Other radical leaders admit that 
if there were a free election among urban blacks, Mandela would win. But many of 
the radicals belong to the rival Black Consciousness/AZAPO movement. Buthelezi 


' Repeated for Information Priority to Washington, UKMIS New York, Ottawa, Pretoria; Information 
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has an effective organisation and the support of the majority of the six million Zulus. 
The UDF have sought to ostracize Buthelezi and monopolise foreign support. Man- 
dela has been careful not to burn his bridges with Buthelezi and has the respect of 
others outside his movement. But neither Buthelezi nor AZAPO would recognise the 
authority of any of the other ANC leaders. 

4. Since the imposition last June of the state of emergency there has been a dra- 
matic improvement in the security situation in the townships. Black resistance is 
being suppressed but in due course will flare up again. The army leaders see a parallel 
with their efforts in Namibia, where they have got SWAPO military activity under 
control (helped by constant cross-border operations) and have sought to remedy 
practical grievances. Military-led upgrading programmes are under way in some of 
the most radical townships, notably Alexandra and Mamelodi. After two decades of 
almost complete neglect under Verwoerd and Vorster, this Government has increased 
spending on black education and housing, but the size of the problem is immense. 

5. There have been important changes in South African society. Many features of 
petty or social apartheid have disappeared and non-whites are now working on more 
equal terms in offices and businesses in the major cities. This Government has pushed 
through reforms, notably the recognition of black trade unions, the ending of job res- 
ervation for whites and the repeal of the pass laws it has abandoned completely the 
absurd Verwoerdian pretence that the black population are not permanent residents 
in the urban areas. 

6. But central pillars of the apartheid system remain. The Population Registration 
Act continues to require the registration of all citizens by colour at birth: and that 
classification determines the schools they will go to, the areas they will live in and 
in large measure their future prospects. The Separate Amenities Act will be modified 
and public amenities have been opened up in many areas of the Cape, Durban etc. 
But it will still be open to municipal authorities to maintain separate facilities where 
they wish to do so. Reform of the Group Areas Act has been set back by the strong 
showing of Treurnicht and the right-wing in the last elections. There are fears of an 
electoral backlash in the poorer white areas if these are opened up to non-whites. The 
act will be modified, but the failure to tackle this problem more boldly will continue 
to alienate the many well educated and well to do Indians, coloureds and blacks who 
want to live where they choose. 

7. The National Party are committed to a form of ‘power-sharing’. This was the 
cause of the split with Treurnicht and his followers, who since have captured half 
the Afrikaner vote. The Government regard Treurnicht as a far more immediate 
threat to their hold on power than the ANC. The National Party now have as many 
English-speakers as Afrikaners supporting them, but there is not a single English 
speaker in the Cabinet. 

8. The Government will not negotiate with the ANC unless it renounces violence. 
They are convinced that what the ANC are interested in anyway is not power-sharing, 
but a transfer of power, which is not on offer. The recent very tentative attempts at 
contact are not likely to come to anything at this stage (my telno 446).? 


> In this telegram of 23 September Mr Renwick reported that the various tentative efforts of the SAG 
to make contact with the ANC had surfaced in the press. The Cape Times correspondent in London, 
quoting ANC sources, had reported three cases of approaches by intermediaries of the SAG: Profes- 
sor Viljoen, one of the participants in the Dakar talks (see No. 42, note 6); an unnamed US academic; 
and an official believed to have links with the National Intelligence Service. In addition, Mr Kobus 
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9. The Government’s efforts currently are devoted to trying to draw moderate 
blacks into participation in the proposed ‘National Council’ to discuss the future 
constitution. The Council will include the homeland leaders plus nine elected repre- 
sentatives of the urban black population. 

10. All this constitutes a new departure in National Party thinking. But the 
National Party do not want to share real power. Some of them understand that their 
attempts to win black support will come to nothing unless there is an attempt at seri- 
ous negotiation at least with Buthelezi. The Government have been intensifying their 
efforts to draw him into the National Council but, so far, with no success. Buthelezi 
is insisting on participation in the national Parliament or a unified legislature at any 
rate for Natal: and on the release of Mandela. 

11. Unless further steps are taken next year the Government is liable to end up 
trying to proceed with one or two homeland leaders who do not count, plus a number 
of local black figures with no national support. They claim to believe that once this 
process has started, others will join in. But some ministers do not really believe that 
themselves and suspect that, later, the Government will have to go for a real deal with 
Buthelezi and/or Mandela’s release. 

12. P.W. Botha will have to decide whether to stand again in the Presidential 
election in two years’ time. He will then be 73. Few if any more reform steps can 
be expected while he is in power. The general hope is that he will stand down. 
There are plenty of worries about him within his own party. The order to the SADF 
to attack targets in Gaborone, Lusaka, and Harare in May last year and his recent 
quarrel with the coloured leader, Hendrickse, were products of his explosive tem- 
perament. As Hendrickse is now holding up amendment of the constitution, that 
quarrel could force the Government into a fresh election in two years’ time. Nev- 
ertheless, the State President’s toughness on security issues means that for the 
National Party he is an effective shield against their opponents on the right. His 
most likely successor, F.W. de Klerk, would act much less impulsively and is of a 
different political generation, though he would find it just as difficult to contem- 
plate repeal of the Group Areas Act. 

13. This is becoming a more totalitarian society. General Malan and the secu- 
rity chiefs have quite open and modern ideas on racial issues. They have taken the 
lead in insisting on the need to remedy practical grievances. They support National 
Party ideas of limited power-sharing (many people here think they would intervene 
rather than permit Treurnicht to try to wind the clock back to Verwoerd). But they 
also believe in fighting fire with fire. Two court cases recently have revealed further 
cases of indiscriminate killings by the police, covered up by more senior officers. 
Eleven members of the military wing of the ANC have been assassinated in Swa- 
ziland in the past fifteen months. The South Africans have been helping UNITA to 
check the Cuban and Soviet supported FAPLA offensive in southern Angola. Despite 
their denials they are continuing to give some help to RENAMO, though on a much 
smaller scale than before the Nkomati Accord.’ Malan contends that the ANC are 
trying to de-stabilise South Africa and they will not be allowed safe sanctuaries from 


Jordaan, an official in the Department of Constitutional Development, denied reports that he had 
tried to contact the ANC during a recent visit to Zambia. Mr Renwick confirmed that ‘The SAG have 
in fact been trying to make contact with the ANC through Viljoen, Jordaan and the NIS [National 
Intelligence Service]’ (FCO 105/2658, JSS 011/1 Part D). 

3 See DBPO, Challenge of Apartheid, No. 2, note 3. 
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which to operate. If there are more bomb attacks here, there will be attacks on ANC 
targets in neighbouring countries. Malan sees the process of drawing in black support 
not in terms of a transition to a majority government, but of co-opting enough people 
to maintain control. 

14. Some key Afrikaners can see that present policies will not carry the coun- 
try through the 1990s. The Dutch Reformed Church at long last has nerved itself 
to declare apartheid unchristian. The head of the Broederbond has circulated a 
policy document which states that the exclusion of the African population from 
political processes up to the highest level is a threat to the survival of the whites: 
the abolition of discriminatory measures should not be seen as concessions but 
as a pre-requisite for survival: a key test for government is the extent to which it 
governs in the interests of all its subjects and ‘what would happen to us if we ended 
up in the opposition seat’: the head of government does not necessarily have to be 
white: the majority of government members will indeed be black: ‘the greatest risk 
is not taking any risks’. Much of the Afrikaner elite, led by Slabbert and others, is 
ahead of the Government and looking for ways of protecting white and, above all 
Afrikaner rights within a political system that would allow political rights for the 
70 percent of the population who at present do not have any (though, as Treurnicht 
points out, they are hard put to it to point to a system of power-sharing which has 
worked anywhere). 

15. Since 1948 this has been a state run by and for the Afrikaners. Sixty per cent of 
all Afrikaners in employment work in the public sector or para-statal enterprises. The 
population is set to increase from 33 million today to over 45 million by 2000 and 
nearly all that increase will be black. Without sustained economic growth, depend- 
ing at least in part on external investment, it will not be possible to absorb the rapid 
increase in the numbers of people coming on to the labour market (South Africa has 
to create nearly 1,000 new jobs a day to stay abreast of this). It is these factors rather 
than ANC violence which ultimately threaten white control. 

16. The EPG concept of a suspension of violence while real negotiations take 
place is an idea whose time will come—but only when it develops within this coun- 
try, rather than being served up from outside. When it does there will be things the 
outside world can do to help. It is important, therefore, for us to maintain contact 
with the internal and external opponents of the regime, while seeking to bring home 
to them the futility of an attempt to win power primarily through violence and to push 
them towards thinking about the kind of compromises that will be necessary. 

17. Any external initiatives, meanwhile, will quite simply not succeed. Nor will 
further negative pressures. The most ardent advocates of sanctions (please see my 
telno 455)* are now obliged to admit that wider sanctions would inflict far greater 
damage on the neighbouring states than on South Africa. The idea that the Front Line 
States might be ‘exempted’ would not exempt them from South African retaliation. 
Since Congress imposed sanctions US influence has diminished here and that is also 
the effect of disinvestment. 

18. External influence is very limited. Our interventions are more effective if they 
are private. When they are well targetted, they can help to promote shifts in the 
SAG position on specific issues, and have produced worthwhile humanitarian results. 
According to Viljoen, the Prime Minister’s efforts at Chequers did help to bring an 


4 This telegram of 11 October provided a survey of the South African economy, UK trade, sanctions 
and disinvestment in advance of CHOGM (FCO 105/2850, JSS 090/1). 
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end to the general policy of forced removals.*° We have to go on talking to the SAG 
without thinking that we are going to be able to persuade them, as they put it, to 
reform themselves out of existence. We should not appear to be counting on them to 
do the right thing: they will continue to be their own worst enemies. 

19. The large amount of assistance we are giving to the neighbouring states, 
and particularly Mozambique, has made an impact on black opinion here. We also 
are doing more to help black South Africans. The £20 million programme we have 
here for scholarships for black graduates in Britain and South Africa is a really 
effective contribution. We and others should be looking to help train people who, 
one day, will occupy senior posts in the civil service, as well as helping with tech- 
nical skills. 

20. We also give a modest amount of help to non-governmental projects in the 
townships. The sums involved are minute (£270,000) compared to the amount 
spent in the neighbouring states. I hope that we can plan for an expansion of these 
programmes and that we can channel funds to some of the major charities here 
who are doing most to help people in real need. The ODA are working on this. 
These efforts are well targetted. They earn a lot of credit with black leaders here, 
and help us to maintain and develop contacts with people who are going to play an 
important role. 

21. These are long haul programmes. As such they will appear unglamorous to 
those who do not wish to understand that no quick fix is going to be achievable 
here. The time for negotiation is not past. The problem is rather that it has not yet 
arrived. This Government will have to find out that its schemes will not work, at any rate 
in their present form. No one should underestimate their determination and ability, at 
the cost of further repression, to retain control. 

22. We should not conclude that nothing can be done. We have important interests 
to protect here, and cannot protect them by throwing them away. There are many 
remarkable people here who are determined to achieve change and in the end will do 
so. Society is changing faster than the Government. In the end there will have to be 
an accommodation between Afrikaner and black nationalism, though neither side is 
ready yet to take the steps needed to bring that about. 


> During P.W. Botha’s visit to Chequers in June 1984: see DBPO, Challenge of Apartheid, pp. xvii-xviii. 
The general policy might have been brought to an end, but specific removals continued: see No.76. 


No. 69 


Mr Renwick (Cape Town) to Sir G. Howe, 8 October 1987, 6.30 a.m.! 
Tel. No. 474 Immediate, Confidential (FCO 105/2688, JSS 012/1) 


Pik Botha discusses the prospects for reform 

Summary 

1. Pik Botha discusses the prospects for reform 

Detail 

2. Before his departure for Europe, Pik Botha asked me to call to have a talk pre- 
CHOGM. I told him what I thought our approach would be. But you and the Prime 
Minister would want to know what he thought about the prospects for further reform. 


' Repeated for Information Priority to Washington, Pretoria. 
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3. Pik Botha expressed appreciation for our attitude on sanctions and disinvest- 
ment. He had been disappointed by Shultz’s statement to Congress.” It was psycho- 
logically very important for the more reform-minded ministers in this Government 
that there should be some acknowledgement of what actually had been achieved. He 
had listed all the SAG’s reform steps in his letter to Shultz (copy sent to SAfD) but 
there had been no acknowledgement of what had been done. 

4. I said that we did recognise that the SAG had initiated important reforms— 
notably the legislation [sic: ?legalisation] of black trade unions, the end of job res- 
ervation for whites and the repeal of pass laws and of influx control. But how much 
steam was there left in the reform process? 

5. Pik Botha said that since the election the Government had taken new steps. 
They were now proposing that the black community should elect its own represen- 
tatives to sit on the National Council to discuss the future constitution. Following 
the opening up of the central business districts, the SAG was now declaring for the 
first time that residential areas could be opened up. This would take time. There was 
fierce resistance. All of this was losing the Government votes—particularly Afri- 
kaner votes. Nevertheless they would carry forward reforms at whatever rate they 
could without putting themselves out of power. 

6. I asked about the release of prisoners. Pik said that the President’s redefinition 
of the criteria for the release of prisoners was an important move. He hoped that 
Govan Mbeki would be released before the end of the year. I said that if the SAG 
did that, and followed it up with further releases, this would have a positive effect. 
I asked, among others, about the PAC leader, Mothopeng,* and Mandela’s number 
two, Walter Sisulu: and, of course, about Mandela. Pik said that the SAG were look- 
ing for a way of getting Mandela out of jail: this would be very difficult and would 
take time. It might not be possible to release him ‘completely’ (i.e. restrictions might 
still be imposed on his activities). I said that transferring Mandela to some form of 
house arrest would be pointless. 

7. I asked Pik Botha whether he really thought that many black leaders would 
participate in the proposed elections for the National Council. The ANC and UDF 
clearly would not. Nor would Buthelezi, unless further steps were taken. Pik himself 
seemed pessimistic about this. He thought it important, however, that the legal frame- 
work was being created which enabled black South Africans themselves to elect their 
leaders. This step could lead on to others. 

8. I have reported separately the exchange about the NPT and full-scope safe- 
guards (my telno 463).4 

9. I said that in Vancouver I was sure the Prime Minister and you would oppose 
further sanctions which could only have a damaging effect. But I did not expect you 
to sound enthusiastic about the pace of reform. Pik Botha said that it was fine to urge 
the Government to go further and faster, as he was trying to do himself: but it was 
important not to be completely dismissive of the steps that had been and were being 


? This may refer either to Secretary of State Shultz’s speech to the Business Council for Interna- 
tional Understanding in New York on 29 September or to President Reagan’s report to Congress of 
1 October on the working of the first year of the Comprehensive Anti-Apartheid Act of 1986. Both 
expressed regret at the absence of progress towards the end of apartheid. 

3 Zephania Mothopeng, President of the PAC, 1986-90. Mr Mothopeng was released from prison in 
November 1988. 

4 Treaty on the Non-Proliferation of Nuclear Weapons. Tel. No. 463 not found. 
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taken. These might look inadequate to the outside world. But if they were discounted 
it would make further progress more difficult. 


No. 70 


Teleletter from Mr Renwick (Cape Town) to Mr Reeve, 20 October 1987! 
Confidential (FCO 105/2781, JSS 021/3 Part F) 


CHOGM and South Africa 

1. | invited Neil van Heerden to lunch yesterday with Patrick Fairweather.’ I gave 
him the CHOGM communiqué and some account of the proceedings.* Van Heerden 
expressed his appreciation of the stand we had taken. He said that the SAG had been 
and would continue to be careful not to congratulate us publicly! 

2. I said that I hoped the SAG would realise that the sanctions argument would 
not go away. It most certainly would return again and, depending on the outcome 
of the US Presidential elections, could be more difficult next time. We had to look 
after our own interests. The Prime Minister had made clear that we wanted to give 
South Africa the chance to work out its own solutions. But if no progress had 
been made and/or the situation was worse next time, then further measures against 
South Africa certainly would be decided by some other countries, whatever the UK 
position. The South Africans, in short, could most certainly not afford to rest on 
their oars. 

3. Van Heerden said that he understood and agreed with this. What sort of steps 
did we think might help? 

4. I said that the efforts Pik Botha had been making to stabilise relations with 
Mozambique were important. We hoped that these would be continued. On the inter- 
nal front: 

(a) I hoped that the South African Government would be in a position by the end 
of November to give news of the release of Govan Mbeki. When the SAG did so, 
I hoped that they would indicate that this was the start of a process and that the cases 
of other long-term prisoners would be reviewed in accordance with the new criteria 
laid down by the State President in his speech to Parliament in August. I hoped that 
they would move on to the case of Walter Sisulu, who effectively is Mandela’s dep- 
uty and has also been in prison for a very long time. Albertina Sisulu had spoken to 
me in some distress about the case of her husband—the more so as her son is also 
in detention. As the SAG knew, we wanted the release of Mandela. If they could not 
get there in one step, at least they should aim to move in that direction by stages. 


' Repeated for Information to Harare, Maputo Lusaka, Washington, UKMIS New York. 

> Mr Fairweather was shortly to succeed Mr Reeve as AUS supervising African departments. 

3 The CHOGM took place in Vancouver, 13—17 October. It was marked by further disagreement between 
the UK and the rest of the Commonwealth, led by Canadian Prime Minister Brian Mulroney, over the 
question of sanctions against South A frica. Against British opposition, the conference decided to establish 
a group comprising eight Commonwealth foreign ministers, led by Canada’s Joe Clark, to provide ‘high 
level impetus and guidance’ on the Commonwealth’s approach to apartheid. The text of the CHOGM 
communiqué is available on the Commonwealth Secretariat website at https://library.commonwealth.int/ 
Library/Catalogues/CatView.aspx?ReturnUrl=http%3a%2f%2fweb04.comsec.int%2fLibrary%2f 
Common%2fCollectionsMaintenance.aspx%3fRetName%3d1%26menuid%3d150&RetName=1 
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Van Heerden said that this was pretty much in accordance with Pik Botha’s thinking, 
though there was a continuing struggle with the other ministries. 

(b) I said that since the SAG at present were committed to only limited reform of 
the Group Areas Act, I hoped that they could pave the way for District Six in Cape 
Town to be redeveloped in due course as an open area by British Petroleum and other 
companies who are willing to take this on. It would give them some very useful 
ammunition in the campaign against disinvestment. Van Heerden said that on this 
point too, Pik Botha agreed but there were problems with the State President (who 
was of course responsible for bull-dozing District Six in the first place). 

(c) I added that Buthelezi had made clear to me that he would not be prepared 
to join in the discussions in the National Council on the present basis. But he said 
he was prepared to negotiate on the Indaba proposals for Natal. There clearly were 
tensions between some members of the government who would like to reach some 
sort of accommodation with Buthelezi and others, including Stoffel Botha‘ and the 
Natal National Party who wanted to try to kill the Indaba proposals stone dead. Van 
Heerden said that Pik also felt that attempts should be made to let regional solutions 
develop to the fullest extent possible. 

5. In short, with van Heerden, and indeed with Pik Botha, we are preaching to the 
at least partially converted. But Pik has a constant tendency to appear to promise very 
much more than he can deliver. None of these matters will be decided in the Foreign 
Ministry. I will, however, be making these points to Viljoen and other members of 
the Government as I get the chance to do so. Above all I will be trying to get across 
the message that if the South African Government do proceed to rest on their oars, it 
will make it very difficult for us to repeat the Vancouver performance, however much 
we might like to do so. 

RoBIN RENWICK 


4 National Party MP from Natal and Minister of Home Affairs, 1985-89. 


No. 71 


Letter from Mr Powell (No. 10) to Mr Parker, 26 October 1987 
Secret (PREM 19/2525) 


Dear Lyn, 
ANC 
Following the Prime Minister’s remarks about the ANC at her press conference,' 
we need to pay attention to the question of further Ministerial and official contacts 
with that organisation. I do not think in fact that there need be any particular change. 
But it may be helpful to summarise my understanding of the position. 


' A transcript of Mrs Thatcher’s press conference at Vancouver on 17 October can be found on the 
website of the Margaret Thatcher Foundation: http://www.margaretthatcher.org/document/106948. 
The relevant section reads: ‘Just before you, I just remembered I did not answer the second part of 
the previous question put to me about the ANC, when the ANC says that they will target British com- 
panies. This shows what a typical terrorist organisation it is. I fought terrorism all my life and if more 
people fought it, and we were all more successful, we should not have it and I hope that everyone in 
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The main purpose of any contact with the ANC, whether at Ministerial or official 
level, is to urge them to abandon violence. That should be made clear both to the 
ANC itself and in any subsequent comment following a meeting. Contacts should 
continue, as at present, to be intermittent rather than follow a regular pattern. The 
Prime Minister would want to have an opportunity to comment on the timeliness of 
any specific Ministerial contact but accepts that it will in due course be necessary 
and appropriate for Mrs Chalker to have further meetings. Any suggestion that the 
Foreign Secretary should meet the ANC would of course be an entirely different 
matter, and the Prime Minister would not regard such a meeting as at all appropriate 
in present circumstances. (As regards his earlier meeting, we should stick to the posi- 
tion that the Foreign Secretary saw Mr Tambo in the context of his mission to South 
Africa as President of the Council of Ministers of the EEC, but of course took the 
opportunity to explain our own views.) As regards officials’ contacts with the ANC, 
it would be helpful for No.10 to be given advance warning where possible so that we 
can be prepared for parliamentary and press questions. My own advice would be that 
we should not rush into renewing such contacts following the Vancouver meeting, 
but allow a noticeable interval to elapse; and that at the first meeting which does take 
place, we should take strong exception to the remarks made by Mr Makatini of the 
ANC in Vancouver, in which he threatened British companies. These were the start- 
ing point for subsequent comments. 

Yours sincerely, 
CHARLES POWELL 


this hall will think it is right to go on fighting terrorism. They will if they believe in democracy.’ The 
question referred to a statement by Johnny Makatini, the ANC’s foreign affairs spokesman, provoked 
by a journalist’s question, that the UK’s refusal to support sanctions against South Africa would 
result in ‘the further intensification of the armed struggle’ as well as attacks on British companies in 
South Africa. 


No. 72 


Letter from Mr Powell (No. 10) to Mr Parker, 30 October 1987 
Confidential (PREM 19/2525) 


Dear Lyn, 
South Africa 

You sent me a draft telegram to HM Ambassador in Pretoria, instructing him to 
put across our views on South Africa, following the Commonwealth Heads of Gov- 
ernment Meeting, at the highest possible level.' 

I have discussed this with the Prime Minister. She does not wish to make a meal of 
this exercise. In her view, there is only one point really worth making, and it is this: 
we have deliberately held back from putting any pressure on President Botha, realis- 
ing what his reaction to such pressure would be: but he makes our task very difficult 
if he does nothing. The more Mr Renwick is able to get this simple point across, the 
better. The Prime Minister thinks that the proposition is better presented starkly like 


' Not printed. 
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that, rather than lost among a welter of additional arguments. Clearly it would not 
be worth seeking a meeting with President Botha simply to make it, but there are no 
doubt various channels through which Mr Renwick can get it to him. 
This is not to say that the further points are not useful. They could be made more 
widely to officials—and indeed the media. 
Yours sincerely, 
CHARLES POWELL 


No. 73 


Mr Renwick (Pretoria) to Sir G. Howe, 10 November 1987, 8.45 a.m.' 
Tel. No. 218 Confidential (FCO 105/2734, JSS 015/34) 


Recent Moves: Release of Mbeki 

Summary 

1. Through the release of Govan Mbeki and the setting up of the Joint Executive 
Authority for KwaZulu/Natal, the Government has regained the initiative.* But P.W. 
Botha moves to dampen speculation about the release of other long term prisoners. 

Detail 

2. The South African Government’s handling of the release of Govan Mbeki has 
been a good deal more skilful than is their wont. Mbeki has been released without 
conditions, except for the fact that he cannot be quoted. Since the Justice Minister, 
Coetsee, has indicated clearly that this is, or could be, part of a process, the Govern- 
ment has succeeded in putting on Mbeki and the UDF a good deal of the onus for 
establishing or maintaining conditions in which other releases could be considered. 

3. Mbeki himself realises that if he rocks the boat, that would set back the pros- 
pects for Mandela’s release, and Mrs Mandela said as much herself at the weekend. 
Apart from some minor scuffles at the airport when Mbeki flew to Johannesburg, the 
release has passed off quietly so far: and Mbeki has resisted the temptation to make a 
triumphal visit to Soweto. At present he is back in Port Elizabeth. 

4, Whether Mbeki and the UDF leaders will be able to resist making mistakes and/ 
or doing something to break the present relative calm remains to be seen. The South 
African police will remain capable of doing something that would envenom the sit- 
uation themselves, though they are at present under firm instructions from Coetsee 
not to do so. 

5. The leading Afrikaans newspaper, Beeld, has commented that the expectation 
can be far worse than the reality: Mbeki has been released and life goes on as before. 
‘If it can happen with Mbeki, surely it can also happen with Mandela.’ But, it adds, 
that will depend on Mbeki and the black community not trying to convert ANC/ 
SACP ideology into deeds. 

6. The prospects for the release of Mandela remain remote. The South African 
Government knows that with him it would have an infinitely more difficult problem 


' Repeated for Information Priority to Lusaka, Washington, UKMIS New York, Harare. 

2 Mr Govan Mbeki was released from prison on 5 November. The KwaZulu-Natal Joint Executive 
Authority, inaugurated on 3 November, was the SAG’s answer to Chief Buthelezi’s Indaba proposal. 
Despite its falling short of his Indaba objectives, Chief Buthelezi agreed to participate in the new 
Authority. 
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on its hands. The release of Mbeki already has been a laborious process, subject to 
cumbersome and elaborate bureaucratic procedures (though the appeals board knew 
very well what conclusions they were supposed to reach). In his speech last night 
to the congress of the Cape National Party, P.W. Botha dampened speculation that 
other prisoners would soon be released. He said that it had been a tradition to release 
long-term and elderly prisoners on the eve of Christmas. He recalled his speech to 
Parliament on 13 August in which he had said that normal review procedures would 
apply to the release of security prisoners and that renunciation of violence would not 
in itself be a decisive factor. It now appeared, he said, that people had been stam- 
peded into wild dreams about likely future events. He denied that there were any 
‘political prisoners’: “What we do have in prison are those who have threatened the 
safety of the state.’ 

7. If the situation remains calm, there will be some prospect that next year the 
Government might bring itself to take the next step by considering the release of 
Mandela’s number two, Walter Sisulu. Like Mbeki, he is a really important figure, 
and that would be a significant further step, though it would not suffice to break the 
political logjam here. 

8. The Joint Executive Authority for Natal falls a long way short of the Indaba. 
But its coming into existence is quite an important exercise in administrative cooper- 
ation. In a country where this is measured in inches, it does constitute some progress, 
as the opposition press grudgingly have recognised. But Buthelezi told me last night 
that he foresaw no early progress on the Indaba proposals. 

9. The Cape and Transvaal Party congresses this week are expected to swal- 
low without much difficulty the relatively minor modifications envisaged by the 
Government to the Group Areas Act. These moves are based on what probably is a 
pretty accurate assessment by the National Party of how far they can take the white 
electorate without causing a further exodus of followers to the Conservative Party 
at this stage. 


No. 74 


Letter from Mr Renwick (Pretoria) to Mr Powell (No. 10), 20 November 1987 
Personal (PREM 19/2525) 


Dear Charles, 
South Africa 
1. You will be wanting to include a passage on South Africa in the Prime Minis- 
ter’s statements or speeches in Kenya and Nigeria.' I am sorry to inflict the enclosed 
on you, but you may find one or two bits of some use.” It went down well here and 
was carried in full by the main black newspaper, the Sowetan (you may think it is bad 
enough having to live in Soweto without having to read this sort of thing). 


' Mrs Thatcher visited Kenya and Nigeria, 4-8 January 1988. 

> In his speech to the South Africa Britain Trade Association (SABRITA) on 16 November (not 
printed), Mr Renwick rehearsed the arguments against sanctions in general, explained why the UK 
opposed sanctions against South Africa and outlined the practical measures undertaken by the British 
Government to improve the lives of black South Africans. 
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2. The main point about sanctions we must drive home is that economic war- 
fare would put paid to any prospect of economic development anywhere in Southern 
Africa. Mozambique closed its rail routes with Rhodesia in 1974. Fourteen years 
later we are still trying to re-open them. 

3. I hope the Prime Minister will stick to the line that she is not going to tell South 
Africa what to do and how to do it. But she might point out that they say that they are 
bent on reform, fundamental change etc. (P.W. has said that apartheid is an out-dated 
and out-moded concept) but they do not want to be told how to do it. What we are 
saying is: All right. We are not going to try to tell you how to do it. But please get on 
with it and don’t complain if you are judged by the results (or lack of them). 

4. [hope the Prime Minister might also say that we face a choice between staying 
engaged, and walking away. Those who walk away (sanctions, disinvestment) have 
abandoned any chance of influencing what happens here. We intend to stay involved 
and to go on working for change—however difficult that may be. 

5. You will have other audiences in mind. But I have found that the most profitable 
line here is to say: it is not just a question of apartheid being immoral (though it is), 
but of it being irrational. It simply is incompatible with the functioning of a modern 
state—or a modern economy. The sub-division of South Africa into self-governing 
and ‘independent’ homelands is an administrative nightmare. If ever there was an 
over-regulated society, it is this one; with most of the regulations stemming directly 
from apartheid legislation not yet removed from the statute book. 

6. On the Prime Minister’s personal convictions, I recall her saying (I think at a 
Mansion House speech) that she could not stand being discriminated against because 
of the colour of her skin: therefore she cannot stand anyone else being discriminated on 
those grounds. That is a good line, worth repeating; and adding that what she believes 
in is a society based not on whiteness, but on merit, and equality of opportunity. 

7. That approach might appeal to the Prime Minister and be more effective than 
the moralising one. 

8. P.W. Botha won’t like some of this and you will get a letter of protest (he has 
just sent one to Kohl about some mild criticisms he made in Mozambique). Too bad. 

9. am sending these suggestions to the Department. Good luck in Copenhagen.’ 

10. Try to come on here for a few days after Kenya! 

Yours ever, 
Rosin 


3 Mrs Thatcher was to attend the European Council in Copenhagen on 4—5 December. 


No. 75 


Letter from Mr Parker to Mr Powell (No. 10), 8 December 1987 
Confidential (FCO 105/2769, JSS 020/60) 


Dear Charles, 
Prime Minister s message to PW. Botha 


Following your letter of 30 October,’ Robin Renwick had lunch on 25 November 
with Dr Jannie Roux, Secretary-General of the South African Presidency and the 


'No. 72. 
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official closest to State President Botha. Mr Renwick put across the Prime Minister’s 
message that we had deliberately held back from putting any pressure on President 
Botha, but that it made our task very difficult if he did nothing. 

Dr Roux undertook to pass this on to the State President. He commented that the 
South African Government realised that South Africa owed a great deal to the Prime 
Minister, and held her in far higher esteem than any other foreign leader. Dr Roux 
also commented favourably on our oral approach. He thought it best to avoid a lot of 
written messages in which positions tended to be too rigidly set out. 

Pressed on reform, Roux said that the South African Government realised that the 
Prime Minister wanted to see progress. President Botha was determined to proceed 
with reform. But his position was difficult. The issue had already split Afrikanerdom 
and the tide was at present running in favour of Dr Treurnicht’s Conservative Party. 
A final split was not inevitable, but President Botha had to advance at a pace at which 
he could carry his electorate with him. 

Dr Roux added that the South African Government had noted our acknowledge- 
ment of the reforms that had been achieved to date. This was important and did help 
our influence in South Africa. Mr Renwick urged the South African Government not 
to overreact to statements by British Ministers that the pace of reform remained too 
slow; but emphasised that they reflected our genuine conviction. 

Dr Roux had little of note to say on the prospects for negotiations with black 
representatives. He commented on the importance of establishing some structures 
in which representatives of the black community could participate. But he gave no 
convincing answer on how the South African Government would overcome the prob- 
lems caused by the likely non-participation of major black leaders in elections to a 
National Council. 

Mr Renwick said that we hoped the release of Mr Govan Mbeki would be fol- 
lowed by a review next year of the cases of other political prisoners including for 
instance that of Walter Sisulu. Dr Roux was non-committal: it would depend on 
developments and to some extent on the behaviour of Mr Mbeki. There had been 
some adverse reaction to his release in the National Party. 

Mr Renwick also took the opportunity to remind Dr Roux of our strong opposition 
to cross-border attacks, and to express our hope that the SAG would continue their 
efforts to normalise relations with Mozambique. 

Mr Renwick’s comment on the meeting as a whole was that it was clear from the 
conversation that the overwhelming current pre-occupation for the National Party 
was to defeat the Conservative Party challenge. Mr Renwick predicts a major battle, 
particularly in the Transvaal, in the municipal elections next October. This confirms 
the numerous indications we have had that in view of the 6 May whites only election 
result the advocates of reform within the South African Government will face consid- 
erable opposition in pursuing progress beyond the limited measures currently under 
consideration. Mr Renwick concluded that Dr Roux’s real message was that reform 
(as defined by State President Botha) would continue, but only at a snail’s pace. 

The Foreign Secretary’s view is that we are most unlikely to receive any more 
forthcoming response once Dr Roux has relayed the Prime Minister’s message to Mr 
Botha. He should expect neither much movement in the South African situation, nor 
to have much influence on South African policy on central issues. We should con- 
tinue to be selective in choosing causes to take up with the South Africans, in order 
to maximise our leverage on occasions when we really need it. 

Yours ever, 
Lyn PARKER 
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No. 76 


Teleletter from Mr Prendergast to Mr Renwick (Pretoria), 18 December 1987 
Confidential & Personal (FCO 105/2694, JSS 014/3 Part C) 


Reporting on Internal Developments in South Africa 

1. I have sent you by separate teleletter the rather bland Cabinet Office style 
account of the Secretary of State’s office meeting on 16 December.' What is left out 
is the degree to which the Secretary of State remains preoccupied by the No. 10 factor. 

2. In preparation for the meeting, I had submitted a minute drawing on recent 
reporting from post by teleletter on internal developments in South Africa. I am send- 
ing you the text, also by teleletter as the next confidential bag is not for some time.” 
The Secretary of State commented at the meeting that this was precisely the sort of 
insight and information which we should be getting across to No. 10. In particular, 
he was struck by Buthelezi’s reaction (and that of other homeland leaders such as 
Mabuza) to Heunis’ final demolition of the Indaba proposals. He coupled this with 
the paragraph in the submission on the incorporation of Botshabelo and Ekangala 
into QwaQwa and KwaNdebele respectively, seeing these developments as useful 
evidence of how flawed and unacceptable were the SAG’s policies on the homelands? 
(the Secretary of State commented that the homelands concept fitted with the Prime 
Minister’s instinctive preference for a cantonal solution and her belief in benign 
fragmentation).* 

3. The Secretary of State was also interested to read about recent actions against 
the press and of the resumption of forced removals.* He noted the improved figures 
on detainees as a balancing factor to be included as indication that we did not just 
focus on the bad things. 

4. What the Secretary of State in essence asked was that the Prime Minister should 
from time to time see telegrams over your signature pulling the threads together in 
this way, thereby helping to educate her on the realities of South Africa. He com- 
mented that the important thing was that such reports should come out of the right 
stable namely yourself (rather than the wimpish FCO). He very much hopes that you 
can send one or even two telegrams on the internal situation, to be timed to arrive 


' Not printed. 

> Mr Prendergast’s minute of 15 December (not printed) began by noting that ‘In recent weeks the 
South African Government have given the appearance of being less willing to take account of the 
effect of their internal policies on world opinion; they have become bolder in pursuing a course that 
is more likely to find favour with the opposition to their right’ (FCO 105/2694, JSS 014/3 Part C). 

3 Mr Prendergast commented that the incorporation of Bothshabelo into QwaQwa was ‘a particularly 
striking case, since Bothshabelo is nearly 200 miles from QwaQwa and has significant numbers of 
Tswana, Xhosa and Zulu as well as the predominant South Sotho’. He pointed out that as a result 
of such transfers, the inhabitants lost their South African citizenship and thus their right to work in 
South Africa. 

4 For Mrs Thatcher’s interest in federal or cantonal solutions (encouraged by such figures as Sir Lau- 
rens van der Post and President Botha), see DBPO, Challenge of Apartheid, pp. xvi, xviii. 

> The minute cited the examples of the forcible removal of 600 people from Noordhoek (Cape Pen- 
insula) to Khayelisha, 35 kilometres away, and of 2,400 people being removed into Ciskei from the 
South African side of the border. Meanwhile, the threat of removal continued to hang over about 
8,000 people at Oukasie in the Transvaal, whom the SAG planned to move to Lethshabile, near the 
border with Bophuthatswana. 
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before the Prime Minister’s departure for Kenya and Nigeria. The reason why it 
might be two telegrams rather than one is because he suggests that there is scope for 
an over view from you on what is happening on the homelands front. In slower time, 
the Secretary of State has also suggested that once David White has completed his 
study of the homelands you might like to distil it into a despatch. 

5. Part of the domestic background to this emphasis on the homelands/Indaba 
nexus is that ministers have come under pressure recently on the Bophuthatswana 
front, with a good deal of romantic nonsense from right wingers about the glories of 
non-racial Bophuthatswana. 

6. Happy Christmas! 

W.K. PRENDERGAST 


No. 77 


Mr Renwick (Pretoria) to Sir G. Howe, 31 December 1987, 12 a.m.! 
Tel. No. 299 Confidential (FCO 105/2694, JSS 014/3 Part C) 


South Africa 

Summary 

1. The Government pre-occupied with the challenge from the right. They may 
have to face another general election within eighteen months. Success of the state of 
emergency in containing unrest. Reform on the back burner. ANC military activity 
contained. South African intervention in Angola. Some revival of the economy. US 
disinvestment. Increase in UK exports. Fighting off Treurnicht is going to be the top 
priority in 1988. 

Detail 

2. You asked for an up to date assessment before the Prime Minister’s visit to 
Kenya and Nigeria. Part of what follows is based on recent conversations with F.W. 
de Klerk on the political situation and with General Geldenhuys on the security 
situation. 

3. The factor pre-occupying the South African Government at the moment to the 
exclusion of much else is Treurnicht’s success in winning nearly half the Afrikaner 
vote in the May elections. Comparisons are being drawn with the position of Gen- 
eral Smuts in 1948. An Afrikaner Government cannot afford to rely increasingly on 
English-speaking votes. For the first time since 1948 the Nationalists face a real 
threat to their hold on power and that threat at present comes from the right—not 
from the ANC or the independents, who have largely self-destructed. 

4. The right are expected to make further gains in the nationwide municipal elec- 
tions in October. P.W. Botha has compounded the problem by picking a quarrel with 
the coloured leader, Hendrickse, whose party’s consent is necessary to defer the next 
white elections to 1992. The coloured representatives are now saying that unless the 
Group Areas Act is repealed, they will force another election. If they stick to this 
position, another white election will have to be held within the next eighteen months. 
The President also has to decide whether to stand down (as most people hope he 


' Repeated for Information to Lagos, Nairobi, Lusaka, Maputo, Luanda, Gaborone, Washington, 
UKMIS New York, Harare; Information Saving to Maseru, Mbabane. 
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will) or seek re-election in 1989. The Nationalists know that if Treurnicht did win 
office, he would use his control over the radio, television, civil service and armed 
forces to exclude them as definitively from power as they have done to their political 
opponents for the last forty years. Their overwhelming priority is going to be to fight 
off that threat. 

5. The other main development has been the success of the state of emergency 
in containing unrest. The number of detainees held for one month or more has been 
reduced to about 1100. These include many of the national and regional organisers of 
the United Democratic Front, a conglomeration of anti-government forces committed 
in principle to non-violence but aligned politically with the ANC. Although unrest 
generally has been brought under control, over two hundred people have been killed 
in clashes between the UDF and Buthelezi’s Inkatha in areas where the two move- 
ments are competing for influence in Natal. This intra-black violence carries within 
it the seeds of a great deal of trouble for the future. 

6. Throughout the year reform has been on the back burner. Govan Mbeki was 
released, but rallies he was due to address were banned and he is now restricted to 
the Port Elizabeth area. There was no serious effort by the Government to negotiate 
with Buthelezi on the ‘Indaba’ proposals for power sharing in Natal. The Govern- 
ment envisages a limited opening up of the Group Areas Act, enabling BP and others 
to start planning work on some mixed centres in the Cape. These timid steps were 
accompanied by a further crackdown on the press (though it remains by far the freest 
on this continent) and the universities. 

7. P.W. Botha may have run out of steam so far as reform, but not so far as repres- 
sion is concerned. The return of relative stability, which has taken South Africa 
out of the international headlines, has left the UDF and the ‘comrades’ somewhat 
demoralised. The UDF leadership is having difficulty adjusting to the prospect of 
a long struggle. Some of them realise that boycotts and agitation may not get them 
much further, but they will have great difficulty in changing course and deciding, for 
instance, to participate in the municipal elections, which would render it much more 
difficult for the Government to act against them. In recent months they have appeared 
to be acting more than ever as the internal wing of the ANC. The ANC also has its 
problems. It has staged more bomb explosions but manifestly cannot win militar- 
ily. The more intelligent ANC leaders, e.g. Thabo Mbeki, probably realise that. But 
because the ANC are seen as the most determined opponents of the Government, they 
have most support in the townships. If the Government continues to refuse to nego- 
tiate seriously about power-sharing, the ANC can count on increased polarisation. 
They have reasons, therefore, to believe that in the end their chance will come. But it 
is going to be a long time coming. 

8. Apartheid is being dismantled, very slowly. So, rather less slowly, is democ- 
racy. The state has endowed itself with an ever increasing array of special powers 
which, no doubt, will be carried over into a post-apartheid society. Except in relation 
to security, it is an extraordinarily inefficient system. Three-fifths of the Afrikaners in 
employment work in the public sector. The Government pays lip service to privati- 
sation and de-regulation. The Finance Minister has asked me for and has been given 
a great deal of material on our experience. But most of the regulations derive from 
apartheid. The Treasury Secretary complains that there are eleven separate educa- 
tion departments (for the whites, coloureds, Indians and blacks and each of the self- 
governing homelands). In fact there are fifteen if one counts the four ‘independent’ 
homelands. Bophuthatswana is relatively well run. But it consists of seven separate 
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enclaves. The Transkei, Ciskei and Venda have turned into the worst kind of banana 
republics. The military have just taken over in the Transkei.” 

9. If P.W. Botha does leave the scene, de Klerk at present is best placed to suc- 
ceed him. He has more support than other contenders including General Malan, 
who would be the candidate of the right. De Klerk belongs to a different political 
generation. He would be a more predictable and pragmatic leader. But his for- 
tunes will depend on whether he can fight off the challenge from Treurnicht in the 
Transvaal. 

10. Externally, in October the South Africans intervened with artillery, aircraft 
and 3—5,000 men in Southern Angola to attack SWAPO and defeat the attempt by 
Angolan forces with Cuban support and commanded by a Soviet general to cor- 
ner Savimbi. A major military victory was won at the cost of thirty-five South Afri- 
cans killed. But South Africa is unable to exploit this politically because they would 
remain resistant to giving up Namibia even if all Cuban forces were withdrawn from 
Angola. We have extracted from the SAG a declaration of intent to withdraw from 
Angola and this is under way, but they are unlikely to disengage completely. 

11. The South Africans came to the verge of, but did not go through with, other 
cross-border attacks, though several members of the military wing of the ANC were 
killed in Swaziland and intense pressure was put on Botswana to take more effective 
action against ANC infiltration. Our efforts probably have delayed military action, 
but the danger has not passed: further bomb attacks in South Africa would trigger 
further cross-border actions against the ANC. 

12. Relative internal calm has brought some revival of the economy which, after 
the negative growth and massive capital outflow of 1985-86, is set to grow at over 2 
per cent (roughly equal to the population increase) this year and next. With the gold 
price rising, South Africa ran a large trade surplus, paid off its IMF loan, reduced 
its external debts and doubled its foreign exchange reserves. The future economic 
vulnerabilities due to demographic pressure and the lack of inward investment are 
obvious—but less than those of any other country in the region. 

13. The latest Congressional action imposing double taxation on US companies 
remaining here will give a further impetus to disinvestment. The effect will be still 
further to reduce US influence. This legislation was pushed through by the black cau- 
cus against the wishes of the Administration. It is impossible to see how it can benefit 
South African blacks. A particular target is Mobil even though (like BP and Shell) it 
has very advanced programmes for black welfare and advancement. Mobil at present 
say that they are intending to stay. While the inability of the administration to control 
Congress has resulted in a virtual collapse of the US position here, the failure of the 
SAG to take any positive steps internally has reduced the capacity the administration 
to resist arbitrary Congressional actions. 

14. As stability has returned, so has intense competition in this market. Thanks 
to the stand we have taken against actions that would damage our trade, UK exports 
have increased to nearly £ one billion (equivalent to our trade with the whole of the 
rest of Sub-Saharan Africa). Invisible earnings will be over pounds one billion. We 
have got ourselves onto an inside track in winning contracts for the Mossel Bay oil 
from gas project. 


2 On 30 December a bloodless military coup led by General Bantu Holomisa overthrew the govern- 
ment of Stella Sigcau in the Transkei homeland. 
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Outlook 

15. ANC attempts to make the country ungovernable have failed. US sanctions 
have reduced US trade and influence without having many other perceptible effects. 
Reform will continue at a snail’s pace. It will be accompanied by further repres- 
sion. The Government has been spending more on black education and housing. Its 
attempts to draw black leaders into negotiations are likely to fail. Mandela wants 
majority rule and the Government still thinks it would be too dangerous to release 
him. Nor can they bring themselves to negotiate seriously with Buthelezi. He has 
made clear that unless they do so and release Mandela, he will block their proposals 
for a ‘National Council’. He has lined up the other homeland leaders, so that if the 
government tried to proceed anyway, they would be doing so without any credible 
black support. There will be further incidents and outbreaks of unrest, but these will 
be contained. Fighting off the challenge from Treurnicht and its opponents on the 
right and dealing with the military activities of the ANC are going to be the South 
African Government’s top priorities in 1988. 

16. Please see MIFT.? 


3. No. 78. 


No. 78 


Mr Renwick (Pretoria) to Sir G. Howe, 31 December 1987, 12 a.m.! 
Tel. No. 300 Confidential (FCO 105/2694, JSS 014/3 Part C) 


MIPT: South Africa? 

1. It will be clear from this account that few if any further reform steps can be 
expected under P.W. Botha. What are the implications for our policy? 

Sanctions 

2. Archbishop Tutu and the UDF continue to clamour for comprehensive sanctions— 
though with rather less conviction than a year or two ago. There is a wider recogni- 
tion that the time scale for change is going to be protracted. While UDF leaders talk 
about their supporters being ready to ‘suffer more’, they have some doubts about that 
themselves. Tutu sees sanctions as a substitute for violence. The ANC see them as a 
useful adjunct to violence: they would help to weaken the regime they are trying to 
overthrow. 

3. The sanctions so far imposed have not helped the process of change here, but 
have been counter-productive. Apart from the damage further measures would inflict 
on our own economic interests, the consequences for the neighbouring countries 
would be potentially catastrophic. In July Mugabe came close to the point of trying to 
cut off imports from South Africa. But his own cabinet regarded that as impractical. 
If economic warfare broke out in the region, the economies to the north would col- 
lapse long before that of South Africa. The West, having imposed sanctions, would 


' Repeated for Information to Lagos, Nairobi, Lusaka, Maputo, Luanda, Gaborone, Washington, 
UKMIS New York, Harare; Information Saving to Maseru, Mbabane. 
> No. 77. 
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then be asked to come forward with some sort of Marshall Plan to off-set their effects. 
In 1974 Mozambique cut off all road and rail links with Rhodesia. Thirteen years 
later we are still trying to get them re-opened. 

4. Sanctions advocates hope that the movement may be revived by further Con- 
gressional actions or a change of administration in the United States. One of the most 
damaging effects of the movement so far has been the reduction it has brought in U.S. 
influence here. That is going to affect, for instance Crocker’s attempts to revive the 
Namibia negotiations. 

Disinvestment 

4. Over the past two years the two major British banks, Barclays and Standard 
Chartered, have disengaged. Most other British companies so far have chosen to stay. 
They will make their own decisions, as a matter of commercial judgement. No com- 
pany can be expected to stay if it risks losing more in North America than it stands to 
gain by remaining here. If the SAG continues to be so laggardly about reform, further 
disinvestment is certain to take place. But this cannot possibly help South African 
blacks. Multi-nationals like BP have taken the lead in launching some remarkable 
social programmes and in trying to erode the Group Areas Act by the development of 
some ‘open’ areas in the Cape. Those companies which have left can make no further 
contribution to reform or progress here (most departing US companies have stopped 
financing scholarships and other contributions to black advancement). The business 
community have been pressing in vain for changes in the legislation including the 
scrapping of the Group Areas Act. But the fact remains that business activity so far 
has been the most, and almost the only, effective solvent of apartheid. Apartheid 
visibly has been and is being eroded in the central business districts and the major 
cities. The major business corporations have been eliminating it within their own 
organisations. Its strongholds (and those of Treurnicht and his supporters) are in the 
rural areas of the free state and the Transvaal. 

Public presentation 

6. Over the past few months we have made a major effort to bring home to the 
Afrikaner and black audiences here that our opposition to sanctions is matched by 
a total opposition to apartheid and that we are not satisfied with the pace of reform. 
South Africa is not a colony. We cannot determine what happens here. But we can 
achieve nothing by walking away from the problem, except making it worse. We 
have made clear that in our opinion apartheid is not only immoral. It also is unwork- 
able and unsustainable. It is incompatible with the functioning of a modern state and 
a modern economy (by the end of the century the proportion of whites will have 
fallen from fifteen to under ten per cent of the total population. Three quarters of 
all skilled and more than half professional jobs will be non-white. Black purchasing 
power will overtake that of the whites by the mid-1990s). 

7. This evolution will take time. This is not the South Africa of Verwoerd. The 
erosion of petty apartheid, abolition of the pass laws, ending of job reservation and 
increased black educational opportunities (to which we are contributing £21 million 
over the next five years) are making a difference to people’s every-day lives. We are 
increasing our assistance to projects in the townships and to the voluntary organ- 
isations. We have given more effective help than anyone else to the neighbouring 
countries. These policies are not based on hopes that the South African Government 
will do the right thing, but on a recognition that change is taking place here, but that 
it is going to take time: and whatever the outside world does, there are not going to be 
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any short cuts. Full explanations of our policies have been carried by the Sowetan and 
the Weekly Mail which are the papers most influential with the black community (and 
both of which are under threat from the Government). They have brought no stream 
of protest but plenty of private comment that these arguments have a good deal of 
force. This message, paradoxically, is easier to get across here than in international 
conferences where an air of unreality prevails and the illusion is cultivated that South 
Africa’s problems can be solved from outside. 
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January 1988 — January 1989 


No. 79 


Letter from the Prime Minister to President 
Botha, 18 January 1988 (PREM 19/2525) 


Dear Mr President, 

I thought it might be helpful after my visit to Kenya and Nigeria to pass on to you my impressions and the 
conclusions I drew from my discussions about South Africa with President Moi and President Babangida. 

You will have heard that I maintained my unequivocal opposition to the imposition of punitive economic 
sanctions against your country. I remain convinced that such sanctions would do great damage to the South 
African economy and to the jobs and livelihoods of the black people of South Africa, and would make South 
Africa’s problems even harder to resolve. I made this quite clear to Presidents Moi and Babangida. At the 
same time I made equally clear my total opposition to the system of apartheid, and that I want to see it 
peacefully ended. 

I returned home impressed by the realism of moderate African leaders. I found for instance that both 
Presidents Moi and Babangida echoed my concern about Soviet policies in Africa. On South Africa there lies, 
beneath the rhetoric, a shrewd appreciation of the complexity of the problems that confront you. I believe they 
realise that in the end change can really only come about through negotiation. 

The conclusion which I drew is that it must be in the interests of South Africa to encourage these moderate 
leaders. Nothing will do that more effectively than to make further progress with reform in South Africa. I 
know that you have to take account of domestic political factors; and I know of the battle you are waging with 
those who are opposed to what you have done already. That is why I have carefully refrained from any action 
that could be misrepresented in any way as putting public pressure on you or seeking to prescribe the changes 
that need to be made since that would increase your difficulties from that direction. I shall not waver in the 
belief that my arguments against punitive sanctions are right. I maintained this position at Vancouver and 
throughout my visit to Africa. But it is important that those of us who wish South Africa well should be in a 
position to demonstrate that progress will continue and that an anti-sanctions policy can produce results a 
sanctions policy 
could not. It is important also to enable us to exert a positive influence on an incoming United States 
Administration. 

I know that reform is on the agenda of your Government. I acknowledge the major steps that have been 
taken so far—including the legalisation of black trades unions, the ending of the pass laws and the ending of 
job reservation. But both I and others who have sought to adopt constructive policies have to be able to point 
to continuing practical results. 


Yours sincerely, MARGARET 
THATCHER 
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No. 80 


Mr Renwick (Cape Town) to Sir G. Howe, 20 
January 1988, 1 p.m. Tel. No. 4 Immediate, Secret 
(FCO 105/3148, JSS 020/13 Part A) 


Your telno 2: Message from the Prime Minister to President Botha‘ 


1. I saw President Botha this morning. I handed over the Prime Minister’s message, which he read 
carefully. He said that he found it interesting. There were the normal channels of communication, which 
worked well. But he thought that occasional personal exchanges were a good idea. He would reply, setting out 
his position, in due course. 

2. As he sought to engage in some discussion, I made the following points. This was a strictly private 
communication. The Prime Minister was trying to help South Africa. She could herself be helped or hindered 
in doing so. When there were positive developments, she invariably had paid tribute to them. She was aware 
of the challenge the President was facing from the right. We were not seeking to ‘prescribe’ what should be 
done. But the Prime Minister would make good use of any positive developments. She was going to have to 
fight further battles over sanctions in due course and we had also to seek to influence an incoming US 
administration. The Prime Minister wanted to be in the best position to do so. We wanted British companies to 
go on operating here and the South African Government could make that easier or more difficult. 

3. President Botha said that he had a very high regard for the Prime Minister. She was a strong leader who 
said honestly what she thought. He would always listen to what she said, though he would not always agree 
with it. He thought it a pity that during her visit to Africa, she had not visited South Africa. He would have 
liked to show her what he was trying to do here. The fact that Chancellor Kohl had visited Mozambique 
without coming to South Africa rankled with him. 

4. He added that he could not understand Western policy towards Southern Africa. The United States was 
supposed to be the leader of the free world. But the US Congress behaved like children. The kind of action 
they had just taken retarded progress here. So did all other forms of outside interference. He was determined to 
make progress, but in his own way and at his own pace. The danger did not come from Treurnicht, but from 
some of his own supporters. He was best able to judge the mood of the white electorate and how far he could 
take them. There was no question of moving back towards what Treurnicht wanted. But progress had to be 
made in such a way as to preserve civilized standards. Otherwise the white community would not accept it. A 
few of them would leave, but the great majority were determined to stay here. They were not prepared to take 
risks with their own future. 

5. He did not understand why the West poured aid into Mozambique in circumstances where it was not 
likely to have any positive effect. The Mozambican economy had been destroyed by the FRELIMO 
government. Economic progress could only come about through cooperation in Southern Africa. He was 
prepared to take the lead in proposing a conference to discuss cooperation in health, transport and economic 
development. It could not be done without South Africa. He had noted our assistance of £20 million for black 
education. 


' Not printed but transmitting the text of No. 79. 
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This was welcome, but was a fraction of what the South African Government was spending. What was needed 
was not aid but economic development. 

6. Isaid that we agreed that Marxist economic policies did not work in Africa, any better than elsewhere. 
We gave help to Mozambique and would continue to do so. But we also believed it vital to maintain the 
economic infrastructure of the region. That depended on the cooperation of the South African Government. 
We wanted to see the South African economy develop. That depended on avoiding actions that would inflict 
further damage on it. 


7. President Botha had said that he wanted progress, but was determined to maintain stability here. I said 
that we had no wish to see stability threatened. But what the Prime Minister was concerned to do was to 
encourage progress. President Botha said that he accepted that. He concluded by asking that his best wishes 
should be passed to the Prime Minister. 


Comment 


8. The meeting was cordial. P.W. Botha was fit, vigorous and showing not the slightest intention of 
retiring. The South African Ambassador is likely to be instructed to deliver the reply to the Prime Minister. It 
will include a lot of argumentation and self-justification about what is already being done and no doubt will 
develop the President’s theme that economic cooperation and development in Southern Africa is impossible 
without South Africa. I shall send some thoughts on points that might be worth making to Killen when he 
delivers the reply. 

9. FCO please pass to No. 10 Downing Street. 


No. 81 


Letter from Mr Prendergast to Head of 
Chancery, Canberra, 8 February 1988’ Restricted 
(FCO 105/3255, JSS 300/1 Part B) 


Dear Head of Chancery, 
Southern Africa: presenting British policy 


1. In my letter of 5 August 1987, copied to Commonwealth and certain other posts, I set out our policy 
objectives in handling South Africa in the run-up to the Commonwealth Heads of Government Meeting 
(CHOGM) in Vancouver.’"With CHOGM now well behind us we have been looking forward at the rest of 
1988. This letter is intended to bring posts up to date with thinking in the office and to help you to present our 
policy abroad—a task in which Ministers have specifically asked us to redouble our efforts. 


' Copied to all main Posts; subordinate Posts in USA, Canada and Japan; Dependent Territories. 


* Not printed. 
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Chogm 


2. Vancouver was reasonably successful. The wounds, such as they were, are healing over. Inevitably, the 
press got their story on sanctions. There was some pressure from other Commonwealth countries, and the 
atmosphere did become quite bracing—but it was nowhere near as difficult for us as Nassau (October 


1985) or Marlborough House (August 1986). The reason for this is the change meanwhile in the climate of the 
debate on sanctions as realisation grows that fundamental change in South Africa is going to be a long haul. 
This is not by any means to say that the debate is over: the sanctions tide has ebbed but it will certainly flow 
again. The idea that sanctions are the only peaceful way to express opposition to apartheid is extraordinarily 
tenacious. 

3. On the whole, the substantive outcome of the CHOGM was much as we expected. It was a pity that we 
had to disassociate ourselves from six elements of the Okanagan programme of action which set out the future 
Commonwealth programme.’ But we were able to secure agreement on a policy of stepping up practical help 
to the neighbouring countries and black South Africans; and none of the Commonwealth adopted any specific 
additional restrictive measures. In private, many Commonwealth leaders showed realism on the timescale for 
change in South Africa—as did Presidents Moi and Babangida during the Prime Minister’s recent African 
visit. 

There is now some recognition of the limited scope for outsiders to take action to bring about an end of 
apartheid. The Front Line States had long since privately realised that they were in no position to introduce 
sanctions. 


1988 


4. There is no immediate new hurdle to be negotiated. The spin-off from Vancouver, in particular the new 
Committee of Eight Commonwealth Foreign Ministers, will need watching. But the Lusaka meeting to launch 
the new group was unremarkable. We shall have nothing to do with its proceedings as such. We shall, 
however, be keeping in touch with the Canadians and Commonwealth Secretariat. In the Twelve, the South 
Africa issue is relatively quiet. There is no pressure for major new initiatives. 

5. Although there is some evidence to support the view that surges in sanctions are largely a response to 
events in South Africa (Sharpeville 1960, Soweto 1976, township unrest 1984-86), the next source of 
sanctions pressure could well be the Presidential election campaign in the US. It would be the more serious if 
there was a Democrat President. There are also various items of Congressional anti-apartheid legislation in the 
wings which could cause difficulties particularly for British companies with interests in the United States as 
well as in South Africa. Domestic pressure on the Government continues, but at a much lower pitch than in 
1985/86. 


> The Okanagan Statement and Programme of Action on Southern Africa was adopted by all Commonwealth 


countries apart from Britain in advance of the Vancouver CHOGM on 6 October 1987. It committed the 
Commonwealth to the maintenance of sanctions, and to coordinated action and monitoring in order to ensure their 
effectiveness. The text is available at http://www.anc.org.za/content/okanagan-statement-and-programme-action- 
southern-africa. 
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Aid to the Neighbours 


Aid to the neighbouring countries will remain a major plank of our policy. Most Posts will have received 
copies of the successful pamphlet ‘British Aid to Southern Africa’. Since then, at the Arusha donors’ meeting 
of the Southern African Development Coordination Conference (SADCC) we announced an additional £10 
million of aid to SADCC (making a total of £45m). We have pledged to give one third of total contributions to 
the new Commonwealth Special Fund for Mozambique (up to a maximum of £3 million). Mr Patten has also 
just announced an extra £20 million in programme aid to Tanzania. Our record is impressive. One of our major 
objectives remains to advertise it and to encourage other developed countries—particularly the 
Commonwealth—to follow suit. 


South Africa 


6. But the central issue is, of course, South Africa itself. The prospects for progress are poor. The 
growing pressure on the South African Government from the Afrikaner extreme right wing (primarily in the 
shape of the Conservative Party) is a disturbing theme of recent reporting. The National Party are under 
pressure, and feel the need to appear resolute before their electorate on both security and the fundamentals of 
apartheid. There seems little likelihood that we shall see any movement on reform of apartheid at least until 
after municipal elections late this year—if then (a general election for all three houses of Parliament is due in 
late 1989 but might well be brought forward to October this year to coincide with the municipal elections, thus 
giving the extreme right only one bite at the cherry). On the other side, black unrest has been suppressed, and 
the white liberal camp is in disarray. In short, a recipe for inertia. Robin Renwick has described the longer 
term outlook as one of violent evolution, with alternating phases of reform and repression. 


UK Policy/Action at Post 


7. So much for the background. The general task now is to keep explaining our case, with the aim of 
increasing the number of governments who understand our policies even if they do not agree with them and 
are willing to give us the benefit of the doubt as regards our good will. It will be particularly important to work 
for a wider understanding of the realities of economic sanctions and of our positive measures programme. To 
this end, we have produced a new policy paper, for use at home and abroad. I enclose a sample. 2 Please 
photocopy for your own use. We would like to see it distributed widely to government and other contacts—but 
not, for the moment, to the Press. 

8. Meanwhile, we hope that the Secretary of State will make a major speech on South Africa in the Spring 
(probably April).* If it happens, this will be a weightier and more profound exposition of our policy. It will be 
widely circulated to Posts and should provide useful material for use with more informed contacts. 

9. As ever, we value feedback. Please let us know if your host country’s policy is evolving. We shall also 
be happy to provide further material if you need it to bolster your case. 


Yours ever, KIERAN PRENDERGAST 


* See No. 107 and Preface, pp. xxi-xxii. 
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No. 82 
Letter from President Botha to the Prime 
Minister, 11 February 1988 (PREM (PREM 19/2525) 


Dear Prime Minister, 

Thank you for your letter which was delivered to me by Ambassador Renwick on 20 January 1988, in 
which you conveyed your view of the attitude of President Moi and President Babangida towards South 
Africa.’ 

Your recent visit to Kenya and Nigeria was followed in South Africa with interest and the stance which 
you took on the counterproductive nature of sanctions, in particular, is appreciated. The destructive effect for 
the region as a whole of action aimed at undermining the South African economy was also underlined by Dr 
Franz Josef Strauss” in his meeting with President Chissano and in his public statements during his visit to the 
region. There is already tangible evidence, for example in the coal industry where collieries have had to scale 
down their activities and lay-off thousands of foreign workers as a result of a diminishing export market for 
South African coal, of the negative effect of punitive international action. President Chissano in fact appealed 
to Dr Strauss to prevail on my government not to return Mozambican workers in South Africa whose jobs are 
in jeopardy because of sanctions. I am convinced that sanctions against South Africa will be shown to be an 
historical error with incalculable repercussions for the whole of Southern Africa. 

The new year has begun with at least some sign that African leaders might, at last, be prepared to address 
the root causes of conflict and the plight of their people with some realism. It encourages me that you formed a 
similar impression during your recent visit to Africa. We have received African emissaries and have sent 
messages to several African Heads of State, indicating our willingness to make a positive contribution to 
dialogue particularly with the parties involved in the conflicts in Mozambique and Angola. We have no 
interest in a prolongation of conflict and destruction in these countries. 

I have said publicly that South Africa is prepared to join a broad-based conference on Southern Africa with 
all the parties involved as I believe that peace can only be achieved around a conference table. It will certainly 
not come about as long as Communist weaponry pours into the respective countries. In the case of Angola, 
thousands of foreign troops buttress an increasingly ineffectual and unrepresentative regime while thousands 
of Angolan soldiers continue to lose their lives in bloody fighting against UNITA. This is unnecessary as the 
President of UNITA which has a legitimate right to political participation in Angola in terms of the Alvor 
Agreement’ and popular support, has indicated a willingness to enter into negotiations with the MPLA 
leadership. 

It is perhaps too much to expect, but it is worth striving for 1988 to be marked by an end to conflict, of 
national reconciliation in Mozambique and Angola and the creation of an umbrella pact on mutual security in 
the region as a whole. I am prepared to work towards these objectives. 

At the opening of Parliament last week I announced that the government will be taking a number of steps 
of an economic and fiscal nature relating to privatisation, deregulation, state spending, inflation and the 
allocation of scarce resources in South Africa. The course on which we are embarking will be familiar to you 


1 
No. 79. 
Leader of the West German Christian Social Union (CSU) and Minister-President of Bavaria. 
> In this agreement, signed in the Portuguese town of Alvor on 15 January 1975, Portugal recognized the 
independence of Angola. 
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and I am encouraged by the positive reaction to my speech from a broad cross-section of commentators. It is 
anticipated that the socio-economic effect of this adjustment of policy will benefit all our communities. 

We remain determined to improve the condition of life, and ultimately to ensure equal opportunity for all 
our citizens. Lack of recognition abroad for progress in the political and socio-economic sphere will not 
weaken our resolve nor lessen our determination to broaden democracy through the creation of appropriate 
government and administrative structures in South Africa jointly to be agreed upon by the genuine leaders of 
all communities. 

At the same time there should be no doubt about the determination of my Government to uphold the 
principles of civilised values in this country. In this regard I have the support of the overwhelming majority of 
South Africans. 


Yours sincerely, P.W. BOTHA 


No. 83 


Letter from Mr Powell (No. 10) to Mr Parker, 
19 February 1988 Confidential (PREM 19/2525) 


[No salutation on this copy] 
Prime Minister’s meeting with the South African Ambassador' 


The Prime Minister received the South African Ambassador this morning to take delivery of President 
Botha’s reply to her recent message.” A copy of the reply is enclosed. 

The Prime Minister read the reply carefully. She then said that she wanted to be frank. President Botha’s 
message did not address the heart of the matter. Apartheid was a basic grievance and it must go. In her view, it 
must go peacefully by negotiation between the Government and all the parties. The alternative was violence 
of which she had a horror and condemned wherever it appeared and whoever was responsible for it. But if 
people had legitimate aspirations, they must be addressed by negotiation. Despairing of progress in South 
Africa, most of the rest of the world had turned to sanctions as a remedy. Almost single-handedly she had held 
the line against sanctions. But she had to be able to argue convincingly that more progress would be made 
towards political reform in South Africa without sanctions than with them. There was nothing in President 
Botha’s letter which enabled her to say that. Of course she was interested in what the President had to say 
about the South African economy and about a conference on Southern Africa. But without internal political 
progress the heart of the matter was just not there. 

The Prime Minister continued that she believed that the negotiating concept of the Commonwealth Eminent 
Persons Group still offered the best formula for progress, of negotiations against the background of a 
suspension of violence. > That was the course we had followed in Zimbabwe. The parties had not renounced 
violence but had agreed to suspend it. Looking at the situation in South Africa she had noted that the law and 


Mr Rae Killen. 
* No. 82. 
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order situation had improved and that industry was breaking down barriers in job reservation, housing and 
other areas. But there had to be some political movement if people like her were to go on saying that if only 
South Africa were free of external interference, they would start negotiations. President Botha had said that 
apartheid must go and she believed him. But in practice we were not seeing the progress which there had been 
until two or three years ago. It just seemed to have come to a halt. As a result, she had nothing to show for her 
battle against sanctions. The most devastating result would be if people achieved by violence what they could 
not get from peaceful protest. She was particularly disappointed that Mandela remained in prison. The South 
African Government were making a legend of him and, if he were to die in prison, he would become a legend 
which could never be erased. She recalled the great mistake which Ian Smith had made in Rhodesia in the 
1960s of not accepting Nkomo’s offer of gradual political advancement for blacks. There were very reasonable 
black leaders in South Africa such as Chief Buthelezi and Mr Mabuza who wanted to negotiate. But they 
could not hold out indefinitely without any prospect of progress. She did not for a moment pretend to dictate 
the outcome of negotiations in South Africa. But unless there was something to show in terms of political 
advance, her position would be a false one and people would say that her campaign against sanctions had only 
served to make South Africa safe for apartheid. 

The Prime Minister continued that the Ambassador should convey to President Botha her thanks for his 
reply. But he must also say that she was disappointed by it. She had read through the letter eagerly expecting 
to find indications that South Africa was going to do something on the political front. But there was nothing 
there. She had done and would continue to do everything in her power to give South Africa time. She would 
argue that South Africa must be enabled to make progress towards her own destiny in her own way. But there 
must be some hope. She could only influence other governments as long as progress was seen to be made. 
Until then, other ideas such as a conference of Southern African leaders was [sic] simply a diversion. The time 
for a conference was when preparations for international negotiations had been made and South Africa needed 
the help of other African governments to achieve the suspension of violence. She had always said that 
President Botha must be given a chance and he would make changes. His letter gave her nothing to sustain that 
belief. 

The South African Ambassador made a number of remarks about economic enfranchisement of blacks 
being a step towards political enfranchisement. Mandela was not forgotten. The Prime Minister said that 
economic progress was not a substitute for political progress. She had hoped that President Botha’s letter 
might give her, if only in strict confidence, an indication of the further reforms he intended and of how he saw 
the way towards negotiations. We needed to see a way to the future. But it simply was not there. She would be 
replying to the President along the lines of her remarks. 

The Prime Minister and the Ambassador agreed that no announcement would be made of his call although, 
if it did become public, we would confirm that the meeting had taken place to enable the Prime Minister to set 
out her views on the situation in South Africa. The existence of the message and its contents should be treated 
as strictly confidential. 

The South African Ambassador took no notes. It may therefore be helpful if you were to let Mr Renwick 
have a full account of the conversation in the terms above so that he can draw on it as necessary. I should also 
be grateful for draft reply to President Botha’s message, fashioned from the Prime Minister’s comments to the 
Ambassador. 


[No signature on this copy] 


> See DBPO, Challenge of Apartheid, pp. Xxx-xxxii. 
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No. 84 


Mr Renwick (Cape Town) to Sir G. Howe, 24 
February 1988, 3 p.m.’ Tel. No. 44 Confidential (FCO 
105/3126, JSS 015/15 Part A) 


My tel no 43: South Africa: Repressive Measures’ 


1. Since P.W. Botha’s statement in Parliament last August that further action would be taken against extra- 
parliamentary organisations, it has been expected that the South African Government would take action 
against foreign funding and otherwise further to restrict the political activities of various organisations here 
including the UDF. The action now taken, however, is draconian in its scope even by South African standards. 
It also would appear to be a case of totally unnecessary overkill. Through the emergency regulations the 
Government already had succeeded in getting unrest under control, and there had been some revival of the 
economy. The townships were quiet. Why, then, this further repressive action? 

2. Up to 1986 the Botha Government took a series of reform steps (legalisation of black trade unions, 
scrapping of the pass laws etc.) for which it claims to have got little credit, except from HMG. But the 
deliberate exclusion of the black majority from participation in the tri-cameral parliament triggered the wave 
of unrest from 1984-86 in the course of which the ANC and the UDF went a fair way towards making the 
townships ungovernable. 

3. In May 1986 the South African Government battened down the hatches and has been nailing them down 
further ever since. The attacks on Gaborone, Lusaka and Harare ordered by President Botha were intended to 
bring an end to the EPG initiative.’ South African ministers say that this turning took place because (a) the 
unrest was getting out of control (b) what most of the world wanted was a transfer of power (c) they were 
getting alarm signals from National Party supporters throughout the country at the challenge they were facing 
from the right. That this was a correct estimate of the mood of their supporters was confirmed in last year’s 
elections when most of the white electorate showed themselves not to be concerned about civil liberties, but 
about security and maintaining control. 

4. Following the imposition of the nation-wide state of emergency and the detention of thousands of 
political activists, the Government got the situation back under control. The enforcement of law and order has 
been accompanied by attempts to deal with material grievances through the up-grading of the townships. But 
the security chiefs consistently have advised the President that, while unrest has been brought under control, a 
‘revolutionary climate’ was still being cultivated by extra- parliamentary organisations and the alternative 
press. The Government has now decided to try to suppress those organisations. In doing so it has gone far 
beyond action against violence and still further onto the terrain of seeking to suppress nonviolent political 


: Repeated for Information Immediate to Bonn, UKMIS New York, Harare, Lusaka; Information Priority to 


Pretoria, Johannesburg, Washington, UKREP Brussels. 

This telegram reported the banning on 24 February of 17 organisations, including AZ APO and the UDF, as well 
as the prohibition of a wide range of political activities on the part of COSATU. Mr Renwick commented that the 
overall intent was ‘to suppress so far as possible virtually all activity on the part of most of the black opposition 
and other extra-parliamentary organisations opposed to the Government’ (FCO 105/3126, JSS 015/15 Part A). 

> See DBPO, Challenge of Apartheid, Nos. 211-214. 
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activity and anti-Government opinion. The measures now taken technically do not amount to the complete 
banning of the organisations listed in my TUR. But except for COSATU they are unable to continue their 
activities except under Government control. This proscription will be only partially effective. The UDF and 
AZAPO are hydra-headed organisations and their affiliates have not been proscribed. 

5. One factor in the Government’s calculations certainly has been the battle it is fighting against the right 
in three imminent by-elections in the Transvaal. The Conservative Party is showing signs of increasing 
strength across the country. It could succeed before long in winning the support of a majority of Afrikaner 
voters. Several key ministers hold marginal constituencies in the Transvaal. 

6. More importantly, however, the action now taken is conceived as being part of the ‘total strategy’ 
according to which it must be made clear beyond all doubt to all opposition groups that they can achieve 
nothing by working outside the system. The purpose is to try to defeat all efforts to disrupt the black municipal 
elections due to be held in October and to protect those standing or participating in them. The Government 
hope that the reinforcement of these local structures will lead on later to black participation in the central 
government, on its own terms. There appears also to be an intention to try to reduce the number of detainees 
by finding other ways effectively to neutralise those who are released. 

7. While the Government likes to view this as authoritarian reform, what in reality it amounts to is little 
more than straight-forward repression plus some economic upgrading. By placing Inkatha outside the scope of 
the measures which have just been taken, the Government will have inflicted real damage on Buthelezi, 
rendering it easier for the ANC and others to depict him, falsely, as being the SAG’s ally. 

8. Many political observers even on the Government side cannot see why they have chosen to engage in 
such unwise repressive overkill. The answer lies in the nature of the State President and the absolute primacy 
given to the advice he receives from the security chiefs. At a conference a few weeks ago the head of the 
security police said that the South African Government had got illegal activities under control: the problem 
now rested with those activities which remained legal. The steps just taken have further reduced the already 
limited scope for anti-Government activities that can be considered legal as well as giving some new lease of 
life to the sanctions movement which was showing every sign of running out of steam. Above all, it is 
impossible to see how the suppression of non-violent political activity can contribute to peaceful reform.* 


4 Sir G. Howe issued a statement on 24 February expressing his shock and sadness at the SAG’s action: ‘We do not see 
how the suppression of non-violent political activity can possibly contribute to a peaceful solution to South Africa’s 
problems. We are particularly concerned that the black opposition in South Africa should not lose hope of peaceful, 
fundamental change. Frustration and despair breed violence.’ In a minute to Mr Fairweather of 24 February, Mr 
Prendergast argued that ‘we need to be in a position to demonstrate to Parliament and public opinion that we have 
not simply confined ourselves to an on the record statement’. In addition to the inclusion of a passage in the Prime 
Minister’s latest message to President Botha, which must remain highly confidential (see No. 86), he recommended 
two more visible steps: first that ‘the South African Ambassador could be summoned to the Foreign Office to be 
told of our displeasure and dismay at this development’; secondly that the Foreign Secretary should agree to a 
request from Archbishop Huddleston [President of the Anti-Apartheid Movement] for a brief meeting: ‘There will 
be no meeting of minds. Nevertheless, for the Secretary of State to agree to receive Archbishop Huddleston would 
signal clearly where our sympathies lies [sic] on the underlying issue of black political rights. For many people he 
personifies opposition to apartheid.’ Mrs Chalker duly delivered a strong message to Ambassador Killen on 25 
February (FCO 105/3126, JSS 015/15 Part A), and Sir G. Howe met Archbishop Huddleston and Mr Norman Willis 
of the TUC on 26 February: ‘The meeting lasted half an hour. It began on a relatively low key, but Archbishop 
Huddleston became progressively more emotional. Mr Willis, barely concealing his irritation, hardly got a word in 
edgeways.’ (Note for the Record, FCO 105/3127, JSS 015/15 Part B). Mrs Thatcher wrote to the Archbishop on 1 
March deploring the South African Government’s ‘retrograde action’ and assuring him that the British Government 
was continuing to urge the SAG to withdraw the measures and adopt policies which would ‘lead to negotiations with 
genuine representatives of the black majority in the context of a suspension of violence on all sides’ (ibid. ). 
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No. 85 


Teleletter from Mr Fairweather to Mr 
Renwick (Cape Town), 24 February 1988 Confidential 
(FCO 105/3096, JSS 014/06) 


South Africa: 1987 Annual Review 


1. Many thanks for your characteristically crisp and concise Annual Review.’ It was read here widely and 
with interest and has seen sent for printing. The Secretary of State asked that I should send you his personal 
appreciation of the report and indeed of your work generally. Mrs Chalker commented in similar vein, adding 
that the obvious progress you have made in establishing deeper contacts with all facets of the community are 
deeply valued. 

2. Imyself very much agree with your conclusions that: 

(a) 1988 is going to be a tough year for South Africa: 

(b) The SAG are going to give absolute priority to fighting off the right wing threat: 

(c) The most important change in South Africa in 1987 was to a more realistic perception of the timescale 
for change: 

(d) Thinking Afrikaners know that the ultimate outcome is going to be an African majority in government. 
But few see that happening before the end of the century or without a series of intermediate changes. 

3. The prospects for reform are correspondingly unpromising. Nevertheless we shall have to maintain the 
pressure. I know you will continue to deploy as you think best the arguments we have advanced on the need 
for progress so as to demonstrate that an anti-sanctions policy can produce results a sanctions policy cannot. 
As you know, the pressures for results will become greater as we approach the next CHOGM. We for our part 
shall continue in 1988 to try to build wider understanding, if not acceptance, of our policies and of the reasons 
for them. But the mythology of sanctions is extraordinarily enduring, and the sanctions lobby in this country 
and elsewhere will continue to feed off unhelpful public statements by the likes of Tutu, Chikane” and Beyers 
Naudé. 

4. At least there is no CHOGM in 1988. But we shall have to manage the new Commonwealth Committee 
of Foreign Ministers which has made an unpromising start (Canadian feelings are clearly bruised, but they 
have only themselves to blame for playing Frankenstein), as well as the Lambeth Conference in July/August.° 
The US Presidential campaign will no doubt give rise to one or two flutterings; but the sanctions issue ought to 
be manageable this year provided the South Africans themselves do not by their actions move it up the 
international agenda. In this connection, we shall need to continue to urge closer SAG cooperation with the 
Mozambican government in 1988, as part of our continuing concern to help defuse South Africa’s tensions 
with her neighbours and discourage the SADF policy of destabilisation. 


1 Of 12 January 1988 (not printed), FCO 105/3096, JSS 014/06. 

* Frank Chikane, cleric and leading member of the UDF. 

> The Lambeth Conference of the Anglican Communion, held every ten years, was due to open in Canterbury on 23 
July 1988. As anticipated, its resolutions included one (No. 39) condemning apartheid 
(http://www.anglicancommunion.org/media/127749/1988.pdf). 
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5. One area not covered in your Annual Review and on which we should be grateful for your views is the 
question of our current standing among black South Africans. The UDF boycott had crumbled, and there 
seems to be growing private recognition that sanctions and disinvestment are two edged swords. But the 
Government—the Prime Minister in particular—still seem to be seen by many blacks as allies of P.W. Botha, 
and those predisposed to believe this will have regarded the Prime Minister’s statements at Vancouver as 
further proof. 

6. I know that you and your staff are doing everything you can to remove misunderstanding. We have tried 
to help at this end, for example by giving a fair wind to your proposals for increases in the aid programme. We 
have also dusted off the guidelines issued to posts a year ago (FCO telno 1 to Lusaka of 2 January 1987)‘ on 
contacts with the ANC and we are considering whether there is more we should be doing, whether at posts or 
in London. It may be that the arrival of a new ANC representative in London’ offers an opportunity for more 
frequent contact here (there have in fact only been two such contacts at the FCO—April 1986 and November 
1987). But the main channel will no doubt continue to be the High Commission in Lusaka. Thanks to them, we 
have made a good deal of progress in increasing our knowledge of the organisation and in seeking to develop a 
dialogue with the ANC. 

7. Your advice on this, as on other issues, is always welcome. As you know, Ministers attach great 
importance to the closest contact and consultation between Embassy and Department; and we have all admired 
the skill with which you continue to work the system from so far away! 


P.S. FAIRWEATHER 
4 No. 22. 


> Mr Mendi Msimang. 


No. 86 
Letter from the Prime Minister to President 
Botha, 25 February 1988 (PREM 19/2525) 


Dear Mr President, 

Thank you for your letter which was delivered to me on 19 February by the South African Ambassador.’ I 
promised Mr Killen that I would respond in writing. 

I recognise and welcome your efforts to make progress on the economic front, but I read your reply hoping 
to find matching indications of your intention to make progress on the political front. I was disappointed. In 
my view apartheid is a basic grievance and must go, but by peaceful negotiation. The alternative is violence, 
which I have condemned wherever it has appeared and whoever is responsible for it. I continue to believe that 
the key to progress lies in the concept of negotiation with all the parties against the background of a 
suspension of violence. 

It is because they have despaired of the prospects of political progress that most of the rest of the world 
have turned to sanctions as a remedy. I have held the line against sanctions almost single-handedly because I 
am convinced that they are not going to promote the peaceful ending of apartheid. I have argued that South 


' Nos. 82 and 83. 
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Africa must be enabled to make progress towards her own destiny in her own way. But if I am to succeed I 
need to be able to show that more progress towards political reform will be made without sanctions than with 
them. 

Since my conversation with Mr Killen I have heard of the action that has been taken to ban the activities of 
the United Democratic Front, AZAPO, the Soweto Civic Association and various other organisations. I greatly 
regret this. I do not see how the suppression of all political activity by most of the black opposition can 
possibly contribute to a peaceful solution of South Africa’s problems. 

As I explained to Mr Killen, I am particularly disappointed that Nelson Mandela remains in prison. His 
prolonged imprisonment has made him a legend, and if he were to die in prison the damage to South Africa 
would be enormous. There are moderate black leaders in South Africa who are opposed to violence and 
sanctions and disinvestment, and who say that they are prepared to negotiate. But they too need to be able to 
hold out some prospect of progress. 

I noted also your proposal for a conference on Southern Africa. As you know, I am strongly in favour 
of the development of economic co-operation. It is for others to decide whether to participate in a conference 
in the absence of political movement within South Africa. Meanwhile, I hope that it will be possible for you 
and President Chissano to work to improve co-operation. On Angola, I am just as concerned as you are to see 
an end to Russian and Cuban presence there. Progress in that direction depends also on progress towards the 
independence of Namibia. What is needed is the withdrawal of all foreign forces from the region. 

It has been my constant position to argue that South Africa’s problems can be solved only by a process of 
evolution and peaceful negotiation, and that it is not for any outsider to prescribe the outcome of these 
negotiations. I have done everything in my power to give South Africa time to make these changes. But I and 
those who have the best interests of South Africa and South Africans at heart can only hope to influence other 
governments if progress is clearly seen to be taking place. To many it will seem that the latest pronouncements 
are going in the wrong direction. 


Yours sincerely, 
MARGARET THATCHER 


No. 87 


Teleletter from Mr Renwick (Pretoria) to Mr 
Pocock (Washington), 26 February 1988.' 
Confidential (FCO 105/3127, JSS 015/15 Part B) 


South African Restrictions on Political Organisations 


1. In your teleletter of 24 February? you mentioned that Cabelly? would welcome my view on the 
suggestion that, if the latest restrictions succeeded, they could be the prelude to raising the state of emergency. 
2. The Law and Order Minister, Vlok, and other South African spokesmen have been seeking to justify the 
measures in those terms. Vlok also stated that in his view they would contribute to ‘good neighbourliness’ 
: Copied to John Freeman, SAfD. Mr Andrew Pocock was First Secretary at HM Embassy in Washington. 
* Not printed. 
Robert Cabelly, Special Assistant to Dr Chester Crocker, US Department of State. 
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between the peoples of South Africa. 

3. Please tell Cabelly that I regard this as pure propaganda, not to say hogwash. I do not think the South 
African Government has the slightest intention of ending the state of emergency, and certainly would not do so 
without replacing the existing regulations with others having an equivalent effect. 

4. It has become increasingly clear that the reasons for which the measures were taken were those set out 
in my telno 44 (paras 5 and 6).* They are of a piece with P.W. Botha’s general mood of defiance (cf. the 
continuing operations in Angola and threats to conduct hot pursuit operations into Zimbabwe). 

5. For Crocker’s private information, he might like to know that I am told that Pik Botha was completely 
over-ruled. Senior figures in the Department of Foreign Affairs are fully conscious of the impact on the 
outside world: one of them described it to me as a ‘terrible week’. 


ROBIN RENWICK 
' No. 84. 


No. 88 


Mr Renwick (Cape Town) to Sir G. Howe, 2 
March 1988, 12.55 p.m.' Tel. No 63 Immediate, 
Confidential (FCO 105/3127, JSS 015/15 Part B) 


South Africa: Repressive Measures 


1. With a small group of his friends in the business community, I had dinner last night with F.W. de Klerk. 

2.The two or three English-speakers present touched briefly on the Government’s latest repressive 
measures, and went on to lament mainly the growing power of the trade unions. The other Afrikaner present, 
Johann Rupert,” made clear to de Klerk, as I did, the damaging consequences for foreign confidence and the 
prospects for economic growth in South Africa of the Government’s ineptitude. Rupert said that at a time 
when he had been seeking to attract new investment from the Far East and telling investors that reform would 
continue and that stability had been restored, the minister of law and order was claiming that South Africa was 
on the verge of revolution which, manifestly, it was not. 

3. I pointed out to de Klerk that arresting Tutu and Boesak en route to present a petition to Parliament 
served only to make martyrs of them for the benefit of the Western media, which was exactly what they 
wanted. While a group of clergymen kneeling on the pavement and singing hymns had been doused by water 
cannon, a delegation from the right wing para-military AWB?’ in uniform and carrying arms had been 
permitted to march up the steps of the Union Buildings in Pretoria. The South Africans seemed intent not only 
on shooting themselves in the foot, but also on trying to inflict similar damage on anyone outside the country 
arguing for sensible policies to be pursued towards it. I drew de Klerk’s attention, as I have that of other 


' Repeated for Information Priority to Washington. 
* Businessman; son of Anton Rupert. 
> The Afrikaanse Weerstandsbeweging (Afrikaner Resistance Movement), led by Eugene Terre’ Blanche. 
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ministers in the South African Government, to the potential effects on the position of the oil companies here, 
with Mobil and Caltex under increasing pressure from Congress and the other companies unlikely to stay if 
they left. 

4. De Klerk did not attempt to defend the handling of the demonstration. He did, however, argue that 
the UDF had to be prevented from acting as the internal wing of the ANC. He also argued that the dream of a 
non-racial society in which minority rights were effectively protected was most unlikely ever to be realised in 
South Africa. There had to be protection for group rights. 

5. De Klerk, who had just returned from his television debate with Treurnicht, said that he was fighting 
for the political future of this country in the Transvaal. He expected the Government to lose all three pending 
by-elections in the north. The right wing vote might be split in one constituency (Schweizer-Renecke). But it 
was increasing steadily. The Government had to deal with that threat. He had been leading the attack on 
Treurnicht’s association with the AWB. The Government was determined to maintain control. The violence 
around Pietermaritzburg showed what would happen if it did not: there would be anarchy here. They were 
considering action against the AWB, but did not want to make martyrs of them. We pointed out that they did 
not seem to hesitate to make martyrs of black opponents of the regime. 


Comment 


6.I did not have the impression that de Klerk was happy with the events of the past few days, though he 
was adamant that the South African Government would not continue to tolerate the foreign funding of anti- 
Government political activities here. His priorities are to fight off the right wing in the Transvaal (which he 
described as a battle for political survival) and to maintain his position as the leader in the succession stakes to 
P.W. Botha. Both Rupert and I pointed out that the real long-term threat here comes less from the ANC than 
from the combination of demographic pressures and economic stagnation. The banning of non-violent political 
opposition would do far more damage than the organisations concerned would ever have been able to do. 

7. Some of the more junior members of the Government have seemed overtly unhappy with the course 
now embarked on, but have no influence with the State President. All members of the Government are 
overwhelmingly pre-occupied with the opposition they are facing from the right. The problem is that what is 
required to satisfy the white electors in the Transvaal is the exact opposite of what is needed to deal with this 
country’s long term problems. 


No. 89 


Mr Renwick (Cape Town) to Sir G. Howe, 4 March 1988, 4.35 p.m.' 
Tel. No. 72 Immediate, Confidential (FCO 105/3127, JSS 015/15 Part B) 


My telno 68: South Africa: Repressive Measures’ 


1. I had a talk this evening with the South African Director-General for Foreign Affairs about the events of 
the past few days. 
2. Van Heerden said that he had passed through London three days ago and had a clear understanding of 
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the reactions in Britain. I said that in addition to the effective proscription of most of the black anti-apartheid 
organisations, which was the really serious step, the contrast between the tolerance allowed to the activities of 
the AWB and the over-reaction of the police to the peaceful demonstration of the clergy in Cape Town was 
having an appalling effect on television screens in the US and Britain. It was no use Ambassador Manley °* at 
the UN telling the outside world to ‘do its damnedest’. (Van Heerden said that he had done so on the express 
instructions of the State President.) The US Congress had the ability to inflict further real damage on the South 
African economy. Were the SAG really unconcerned, for instance about the continued presence of the foreign 
oil companies here? As for the restrictions on foreign funding, the SABC * were now suggesting that the US 
aid programme might be affected. If it was, there would be serious consequences. 

3. Van Heerden said that these points had been made to the State President. 

President Botha had asked the Minister for Law and Order why action should not be taken over the weapons 
carried by the AWB. The draft bill on foreign funding provided also for insignia to be outlawed if they were 
likely to promote violence. Van Heerden believed that when the bill became law, this would lead to the 
outlawing of the swastika insignia of the AWB. 

4. I said that this, if it happened would be good news. But it did not restore the liberties which had just 
been suppressed for the black opposition groups. Those most heavily restricted under the latest measures were 
the two co-leaders of the UDF, Gumede and Albertina Sisulu. I had talked at length to them both and neither 
could possibly be regarded as a rabid revolutionary. They were in fact the most moderate elements within the 
UDF. 

5. Van Heerden said that these decisions were taken on the advice of the security police and the Foreign 
Ministry had no influence on them. On foreign funding he claimed that a clear distinction would be made 
between the funding of political activity e.g. by the Swedish trade unions, and the sort of efforts we were 
making to increase black educational opportunities. 

6. Van Heerden showed himself well aware of the external damage done by the South African 
Government’s actions and did not spend much time defending them, beyond making clear that they had been 
decided upon by the State President personally, for domestic political purposes. 


Repeated for Information Priority to Washington, UKREP Brussels. 
Not printed. 

Leslie Manley, South African Ambassador to the UN. 

South African Broadcasting Corporation. 
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No. 90 


Letter from President Botha to the Prime 
Minister, 7 March 1988 (PREM 19/2525) 


Dear Prime Minister, 
I have had a report of your conversation with Ambassador Killen and I have studied your letter of 26 
February 1988.’ 


' No. 86 (in fact dated 25 February). 
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It is clear that, despite our exchanges, we hold differing views on the reality of South Africa today and what 
is possible and desirable under prevailing circumstances. My Government is concerned to ensure that the 
rights of all communities are protected and safeguarded and that law and order is maintained. These 
considerations and not those ascribed to us by an antagonistic media, were the reason for the measures we 
were forced to take curtailing the subversive activities of certain organisations in South Africa which are 
committed to destroy fundamental rights. 

It surprises me that you suggest that we have suppressed all political activity by most of the black 
opposition. You are simply ill-informed. Indeed, the action taken was specifically designed to create a climate 
conducive to peaceful progress towards a negotiated political and constitutional future for South Africa. 

I attached importance to the establishing of a National Council in South Africa 
which it was envisaged would be an instrument for negotiation among all South African communities on the 
constitutional future of our country. It was never the intention to prescribe who should serve on the Council or 
what its agenda should be. The best efforts of my Government were unfortunately maligned and discredited in 
many quarters although we shall push ahead in this direction. 

I have endeavoured to keep you abreast of steps taken by my Government over the past few years. Much of 
what I have done has been to the political detriment of my Government. This was again demonstrated a few 
days ago when two by-elections took place. 

I did not expect to receive credit for what we are trying to do in South Africa but I would have hoped for a 
greater degree of goodwill from leaders of democracies in the West. Not only is this goodwill lacking but 
demands are constantly being made on the South African Government which cannot be met without 
effectively capitulating and reconciling ourselves to a process which will inevitably end in chaos and turmoil. 
This we are not prepared to do. 

Just as you have demonstrated to the benefit of your nation and its people, I consider it necessary to resist 
the temptation to give in to pressure which often approaches to blackmail. I am convinced that the course my 
Government is following is in the interests of all our communities in South Africa and I am not prepared to 
jeopardise their future for the sake of questionable success. 


Yours sincerely, P.:W. BOTHA 


No. 91 


Mr Renwick (Cape Town) to Sir G. Howe, 8 March 1988, 4 p.m. Tel. 
No. 76 Secret (FCO 105/3155, JSS 020/27) 


My telno 67: Meeting with President Botha’ 


1. President Botha asked me to see him this morning. The meeting was a téte a téte. The Deputy Foreign 
Minister,” who made an unsuccessful attempt to join in, was summarily ejected. 


2. President Botha said that he had replied to the Prime Minister’s latest letter.’ But there were some things 


' In this telegram of 4 March, Mr Renwick reported that President Botha had summoned him for a meeting on 8 


March (FCO 105/3155, JSS 020/27). 
Mr Derek Auret. 
Nos. 86 and 90. 
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that could not so readily be said in correspondence. The Prime Minister had made a number of points to Mr 
Killen. He wanted to talk to me privately about them and for this to be conveyed to the Prime Minister. 

3. President Botha said that he had enjoyed his meeting with the Prime Minister at Chequers. There had 
been plenty of straight talking. But it had been a good meeting. 

Since then the messages the Prime Minister had sent him had convinced him that she was sincere in her efforts 
to maintain good relations. 

4. In her meeting with Mr Killen the Prime Minister recalled that he had stated at one point that if 
Shcharansky, Sakharov and Captain du Toit were released, he would consider releasing Mandela.* He had 
been prepared to consider releasing Mandela as part of a package deal involving other countries. That had not 
been taken up. The South Africans eventually had succeeded in securing du Toit’s release in return for over 
one hundred Angolan prisoners held by UNITA. 

5. He had announced in Parliament last year that he was initiating a procedure concerning long-term 
security prisoners. Subsequently he had released Govan Mbeki. But, since his release, Mbeki had allowed 
himself to be used by subversive elements. That was the problem in relation to Mandela. He had no guarantee 
that if Mandela were released, he would not force the South African Government to arrest him again the next 
day. The SAG would then be worse off than before. The Prime Minister had said that Mandela was an asset to 
the ANC while he was in jail. But Mandela was keeping himself in jail. If he renounced violence, he could be 
released at any time. We would not be prepared to consider releasing convicted IRA prisoners. Why should he 
be expected to release Mandela with no assurances as to what might happen thereafter? He also feared that if 
Mandela were released without being prepared to indicate that he would stop violence, there could be an 
attempt on his life, for which the South African Government would then be blamed. He was awaiting a report 
from the committee of judges looking into the cases of long term prisoners. When he received their report, he 
would deal with this. But he could not accept being pressurised. 

6. President Botha said that the Prime Minister had asked when the next election in South Africa was going 
to take place. She had referred to the Commonwealth meeting next year.’ President Botha, obviously, would 
have to decide in relation to South Africa’s internal politics when the next election would take place. 

7. The Prime Minister had said that the EPG formula still seemed to her the best basis for progress. So far 
as he was concerned, the ANC had to be convinced to lay down their arms and stop violence. The Prime 
Minister had said that she did not expect him to negotiate with people who were continuing violence. If they 
stopped, he would negotiate, but he would not do so while they were organising bomb attacks in South Africa 
from outside. He did not think it likely that we would negotiate with the IRA. 

8. President Botha claimed that the way the West was acting vis-d-vis South Africa was a cause of the 
unwillingness of some radical leaders to come forward and negotiate. He did speak to black leaders, including 
African leaders from outside the country. The way the US Congress and the black caucus behaved had done 
nothing to help him fight against his right wing opponents here. He was concerned at the lack of goodwill on 
the part of the West. He hoped that the Prime Minister would not join that camp: that we would continue to 
refrain from actions that would make progress harder to achieve here: and that the Prime Minister would 
continue to use her influence with others in that sense. 


* In his speech to Parliament on 31 January 1986, President Botha had suggested that the release of Nelson Mandela 
could be linked to those of the Soviet dissidents Andrei Sakharov and Anatoly Shcharansky and that of Captain 
Wynand du Toit, captured in a failed South African raid on Angola in May 1985. See DBPO, Challenge of 
Apartheid, Nos. 28, 133. 

> The next CHOGM was to take place in Kuala Lumpur in October 1989. 
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9. President Botha added that he was not afraid of the far right, he was fighting them in the Transvaal. We 
had seen the results of the by-elections. The West were playing into their hands. The result was a loss of 
influence. The United States for all practical purposes had lost all influence here. He continued to have a very 
high regard for the Prime Minister. The majority of English-speakers in South Africa supported him and he 
would indeed be counting on their votes vis-a-vis the right wing. 

10. Finally President Botha complained about the demand of three British MPs that the Union Jack should 
be removed from the South African flag. This too was dangerous vis-d-vis his right wing opponents. They had 
always wanted to see the Union Jack removed from the flag. This kind of thing had the worst possible effect 
on the Afrikaners. He could not put all this in a letter. He hoped that I would convey the message for him. 

11. On the flag, I said that the position of the British Government was that South Africa’s flag was entirely 
a matter for South Africans to decide. I was well aware of the circumstances in which South Africa had 
decided on its flag. It reflected a great deal of history. President Botha said that he was glad to hear this. 

12. I added that the Prime Minister had fought many battles on South Africa’s behalf. In international 
meetings on many occasions she had prevented foolish and damaging decisions being taken. She did not 
believe that the outside world could solve South Africa’s problems. She did believe that Mandela’s death in 
prison would do enormous damage to South Africa. I recalled President Botha’s own remarks in the South 
African Parliament last year when, citing the example of General de Wet who was imprisoned after the Boer 
War, he said that the prolonged imprisonment of figures who were regarded as leaders by their people could 
unleash great emotional forces.° That was precisely the case with Mandela. There was also the humanitarian 
consideration: he had been in prison for twenty-six years. Only he could decide how to deal with the problem. 
But the Prime Minister was concerned to see Mandela released. Since she firmly believed that, it was right for 
her to tell him so. She also hoped that the South African Government would make progress with Buthelezi. He 
was opposed to violence and to sanctions and disinvestment and the Prime Minister had a high regard for him. 
We consistently had supported the concept of negotiations in the context of a suspension of violence. 

13. I added that the latest measures taken against black organisations here had caused violent attacks on the 
Government in Parliament. We were accused of appeasing apartheid. In reply the Prime Minister had made 
clear that she would continue to oppose punitive sanctions. She felt that she had done a great deal for South 
Africa and that account should be taken of her views. She had supported reform initiatives here and would like 
to go on doing so. 


14. President Botha said that the West generally had not done so. They had left him in the lurch. When he 
had introduced reforms which had split Afrikanerdom, he had got little credit for it. | said we had paid tribute 
to the reforms he had introduced. What the Prime Minister wanted was to be in a position to show that the 
process was continuing, not going backwards. It was not in South Africa’s interests to have a contracting 
economy. We were concerned inter alia that the oil companies should be able to go on operating here. They 
were under increasing pressure in the United States. President Botha said that US actions were totally 
unpredictable. Even if Vice- President Bush were elected, it was unclear whether he would be able to control 
Congress. 


ifey As the discussion continued, I said that the tolerance of marches by members of the AWB 
carrying firearms was contrasted starkly in the Western press with the way peaceful demonstrations by the 
clergy and others were dealt with. President Botha argued rather half-heartedly that the AWB was not breaking 
the law. 


° General Christiaan de Wet, a hero of the Boer War, had in fact been imprisoned after the Maritz Rebellion in 1914, 
and had then served only one year of a six-year sentence. 
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Terreblanche was mad. There was no difference between him and Hitler. He was also dangerous. The sort of 
attitude he represented was fostered by isolation by the West. If the West forced further isolation on South 
Africa, they would create a state of siege here and the consequences would be the last thing we wanted. 

16. I said that the Prime Minister had fought long and hard against that and in my belief would go on 
doing so. South Africa kept contributing to its own isolation. I would report everything President Botha had 
said. President Botha said that he believed the Prime Minister understood South Africa’s problems. He was 
determined not to lead this country into chaos. 

17. This was a rather better meeting than expected. An agitated Pik Botha asked me beforehand if I could 
not do something to calm President Botha down. In fact he did not need calming down and clearly did want to 
get a message across. There was plenty of self-justification and the usual attempt to blame half South Africa’s 
ills on Western ‘interference’. The news that Mandela’s case is being looked at by the Judicial Commission, 
which should be carefully protected, should not raise expectations. The points the Prime Minister and Strauss 
have been making about Mandela have made some impression. If the country remains calm it is just possible 
that P.W. Botha might nerve himself later to consider his release, subject to the same kind of restrictions as 
those imposed on Govan Mbeki. But he must be deeply worried that if that experiment went wrong, it could 
hand the next election to the Conservative Party. The security chiefs will be urging him not to take that risk. 
On Buthelezi, we have been told privately that Heunis is due to have a meeting with him at the end of the 
month. 

18. President Botha was not in as good shape as when I saw him in January.’ His right hand was shaking 
(he has a mild form of Parkinson’s disease). His worries about the right have increased sharply with the bye- 
election results from the Transvaal and undoubtedly are genuine, though it is typical of the man to blame the 
West for the progress of his opponents. 

19. I doubt if President Botha’s letter will merit a further written reply. The Prime Minister’s views have 
been made very clear to him. I recommend that we should leave these exchanges at the point they have now 
reached.® 


7 
No. 80. 
* Mrs Thatcher minuted on her copy of this telegram: ‘Very interesting. He seems to be trapped and does not have 
the vigour to get out of it? (PREM 19/2525). 


No. 92 


Teleletter from Mr Dalton to Mr Carter (Lusaka), 8 March 1988' 
Confidential (FCO 105/3060, JSS 011/2 Part B) 


Contacts with the African National Congress 


1. Guidance on contacts with the ANC was contained in paragraphs 2-6 of FCO telno 1 to Lusaka of 2 
January 1987.” Enough time has now passed to allow us to consider whether the guidance has allowed you and 


' Mr Richard Dalton was Deputy Head of SAfD. 
2 
No. 22. 
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other Posts to develop contacts with the ANC and to what extent we have met the objectives outlined at 
paragraph 4 of the telegram. 

2. In taking a look at past guidance, the Department would welcome assistance on a number of points from 
all addressees. First, how often and at what level has your Post had contact with the ANC since January 1987? 
Secondly, what is your assessment of the ANC personnel with whom you had had contact, having regard 
particularly to our objective of identifying the ‘coming men’ in the organisation. Thirdly, we would like to 
know more about the contacts with the ANC maintained by our EC partners, the Americans and the 
Canadians. 

3. You may, of course, have other more general reflections on relations with the ANC, all, of which would 
be welcome. I should be grateful for replies by 25 March. 

4. We shall also consider whether we should do more in London. You may also like to know that Maindy 
[sic: Mendi] Msimang, the new ANC representative here, will call on Kieran Prendergast on 17 March.* 


R.J. DALTON 


See No. 96. 
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Letter from Mr Renwick (Cape Town) to Mr 
Fairweather, 10 March 1988 Personal & Confidential 
(FCO 105/3255, JSS 300/1 Part B) 


Dear Patrick, 
South Africa: Policy Options 


1. During Kieran Prendergast’s visit here I had a talk with him about the options if, as is likely, the 
South African Government continues on an increasingly repressive course. 

2. We have just had a very difficult round in the Security Council.' There may have been some temptation 
to consider abstaining on the selective mandatory sanctions resolution, given the recent performance of the 
SAG, the impact of our veto and the fact that we already are applying most of the sanctions in that Resolution 
anyway. It would, however, have been a serious mistake to part company with the Americans: and it still is 
better to draw a line against the attempt to apply Chapter VII to South Africa’s internal affairs, rather than 
accepting Chapter VII on this occasion only to have to veto on the next one.” 

3. But we would not enjoy repeating the performance if we were on our own. In that event, I imagine the 
advice would have been different. This brings me to my main point; which is that the policy options towards 
South Africa are going to depend critically on what happens in the US elections. If George Bush wins, we can 


' On 8 March the United States and the UK vetoed a draft resolution proposed by the African group of member states 
to impose selective mandatory sanctions on South Africa. France, West Germany and Japan abstained. 
2 
See No. 42. 
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expect continuing close cooperation, at any rate with the Administration. In the event of a Democratic 
Administration, we shall have some harder choices to make. On this please see more below. It seems to me 
that the moment to review our policy towards South Africa will be when we know what sort of Administration 
we will be dealing with in Washington. Meanwhile, Kieran asked me to go over some of the options. 


Economic Sanctions 


4.1 take it as axiomatic that we are not going to agree to measures that would destroy our economic 
interests, while having no positive effects here. Measures that really would hurt here include, for instance, the 
denial of export credits. But that would demolish our trade and, by pushing South Africa into default, also 
would cut off our invisible earnings, worth about £1 billion a year. 

5. On selective economic sanctions, we already are committed to a ban on coal imports from South Africa 
if the Germans will agree. This leaves us in a comfortable position on that issue. If an import ban were 
imposed by all EC countries, that would lead to further quite serious job losses in the mining industry here. 
Several thousand black South African coal miners lost their jobs last year. Of those losses, it is estimated, very 
roughly, that about 3,000 (or a third) were attributable to sanctions. The others resulted from the present cut- 
throat competition between the coalexporting countries and increased transport costs. 

6. A ban could be imposed on the import of South African textiles. That would be popular, for 
protectionist reasons, in the EC. Textile imports already are regulated by the multi-fibre arrangements. But 
there would be consequences for non-white employment. 

7. All this brings out the familiar paradox that it would be easy for us to demonstrate that sanctions don’t 
work and would have harmful effects—by agreeing to impose them. But the consequences, of course, would 
be irreversible. Some ‘radicals’ here understand this. Neville Alexander,’ one of the few who knows anything 
about economics, says that he hopes to organise a conference here later in the year at which he will try to get it 
established that any sanctions which hurt the non-white community more than the Government should be ruled 
out. He accepts that this effectively excludes such measures as a ban on e.g. agricultural produce or 
comprehensive mandatory sanctions. As well as rubbing in that point, we should go on challenging those who 
advocate comprehensive sanctions, including Messrs Tutu and Kinnock,* to explain how they could be 
imposed without wrecking the economy of the neighbouring states. Both of them still seem to get away 
without giving any answer to that question. 

8. Kieran Prendergast was struck, during his visit to the Eastern Cape, by the fact that the issue of 
sanctions was barely raised with him.° This is because there is a greater realisation, pace Tutu and pace 
Boesak, of the employment effects and the fact that the sanctions so far imposed have not produced the desired 
results. Nevertheless, we have to accept that the political effect of having to use a veto in the circumstances we 
did this week is to create the impression that we are protecting apartheid. Are there any more selective 
measures we could consider bearing, for instance, on ‘strategic’ exports? 

9. Mr Kinnock has called for a ban on the supply of computers. There is quite a sophisticated computer 
industry here already. ICL have re-structured their company here so that they no longer have a controlling 
interest. But we still do useful business in the sale of computers and computer components. The Nelspruit 


> See No. 51. 
“Neil Kinnock, leader of the Labour Party, 1983-92. 
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Town Council have just placed a Rand 1.2 million order for a new main-frame computer from ICL. Acorn also 
are continuing to export here. Following ‘disinvestment’ IBM has been turned into a South African company, 
operating under licence. Hewlett-Packard and the other main US suppliers are active here. So are all the main 
European computer suppliers and the Japanese. As has been pointed out to Mr Kinnock, we already do ban the 
supply of computers for military purposes. The reality is that a ban on computer sales would be impossible to 
enforce. It could be applied only to extremely high tech models of the kind which are subject to COCOM 
tules.° If we were looking for some gesture, it might be worth considering bringing South Africa within the 
scope of COCOM-type arrangements. There are some attractions in bracketing our treatment of South Africa 
with that of Communist countries which the SAG seem increasingly to be trying to emulate (the more so as the 
churches and others have a completely different attitude to the value of economic sanctions vis-d-vis 
COMECON’ countries), though quite what that would achieve in real terms is more problematical. 


Air Links 


10. David Owen’ and others continue to argue for a ban on air links, by which they mean forcing travellers 
to change planes in the neighbouring countries. This would hit the whites more than the non-whites. They do 
not pretend that it would be likely to have any positive effect on white political attitudes. But they argue that it 
would hinder South African de-stabilising activities. 

11. A general ban by all other countries on landing rights for South African Airways would hit SAA hard, 
reducing it to the status of an internal airline and causing it to contract its activities and, eventually, personnel, 
by about one third. It also would be quite a psychological blow. The South Africans would respond by denying 
landing rights to any country which imposed such a ban. It remains to be seen whether, for example, the Swiss 
and the Israelis would go along with the breaking of direct air links, though if all other Western countries took 
that course, they would be under pressure to do so. 

12. The cutting of air links as a deterrent to de-stabilisation would be most effective if the ban were total 
and South Africans were forced to travel by road to Lesotho, Swaziland, Zimbabwe or Botswana to join up 
with international flights. There would seem no reason to give the neighbouring countries a free ride if they 
continued to press such action on us. In the case of Mauritius, they would lose most of their tourist revenue, 
but that would be their problem. 

13. What would be the effects on our material interests? The British Airways route here at present is 
earning about £60 million a year in revenue. The profit on that probably is about £10 million. At the moment it 
is a flourishing route. British Airways have good facilities in the neighbouring countries and no doubt would 
mop up a fair proportion of the diverted traffic. They would no longer face any competition from South 
African Airways. But the carriers of the neighbouring countries of course would try to monopolise as much as 
possible of the new traffic. There would be a battle royal over the division of the spoils. British Airways would 
hate any kind of ban. They want to increase the frequency of their flights here. There would be very substantial 


> See No. 100. 

° The Coordinating Committee for Multilateral Export Controls (COCOM) was a Cold War body aimed at preventing 
the export of Western arms and other strategic materials to Soviet bloc countries. 

The Council for Mutual Economic Assistance (COMECON) was an organisation aimed at fostering economic 
cooperation among Soviet Bloc countries. 

Former Labour Foreign Secretary; leader of the Social Democratic Party. 
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costs which, no doubt, we and others would be asked to bear for the up-grading of facilities at airports in the 
neighbouring countries. 

14. Although it could bring some economic benefits to the neighbouring countries and could act as a 
partial restraint on de-stabilisation, I still would regard such a ban as pretty futile. In reality it amounts to 
nothing more than re-routing and inconveniencing travellers. Manifestly it would have no positive political 
effects within South Africa. It would bear less on the Afrikaners than on English-speakers and, particularly, 
businessmen. It would cause great annoyance to a large number of British citizens travelling here. It would be 
gesture politics. The South Africans would look for ways of taking it out on whatever countries appeared 
actively to be canvassing such a move. There could well be some form of economic retaliation against the 
neighbouring states. 


Visa Regimes 


LD: As you know, the means by which I think it would be best to distance ourselves and make our 
disapproval of what is happening here clear as and when Ministers decide we need to do so is through the 
imposition of a visa regime. This, too, is not a very attractive option. It entails a net increase in bureaucracy. 
The South Africans certainly would respond in kind. That would inconvenience British travellers, including 
business travellers. It would enable them to exert stricter control over those who are admitted here. Once we 
had a visa regime in place, we would be under pressure in Parliament to deny visas to South African Ministers 
or civil servants and others with whom we might have business to do. 

16. Nevertheless, the South Africans already are applying a partial regime to us. The clergy, journalists, 
trade unionists and other potentially ‘subversive’ categories of people are informed that they are no longer 
exempt from visa requirements. The question arises: should we consider a universal or a limited visa regime? 

17. A visa regime restricted to Government servants (i.e. the whole of the civil service, plus the armed 
forces and the police) ought to be relatively easy to operate. It would be necessary to open a visa office in 
Pretoria. We would need also to have the capacity to issue visas on an emergency basis in Cape Town. There 
would be an initial flurry as Government servants who travel regularly applied for visas. Provided we gave 
sufficient notice of the entry into force of the regime, it ought to be possible to smooth out that ‘bulge’. We 
could try, at any rate initially, to operate on the basis of three or four extra staff in Pretoria and one in Cape 
Town. If we set the fees at a fairly steep rate, it would be possible to make the scheme partially, though not, I 
suspect, wholly self-financing. It is impossible to predict with any accuracy the numbers of visas we would 
have to issue. After operating for, say, six months, we would need to review the staff levels with a view, if 
possible, to reducing them. 

18. There undoubtedly would be a much greater impact if we introduced a visa regime for all South 
African citizens. The 350,000 or so existing British passport holders of course would be exempt. One effect 
would be to trigger another rush of applications from the large additional numbers of people entitled to British 
passports but who have not, as yet, applied for them. Given the numbers of people who travel and the 
extensive family connections between Britain and South Africa, a general visa regime would turn 
Johannesburg into our second or third largest visa-issuing office in the world. We would need to find new 
office accommodation (the existing offices are badly over-crowded now) and to recruit a large number of extra 
staff. With a general visa office in Johannesburg, we might not need one in Pretoria. But we certainly would 
need a visa office in Cape Town. Unless we were able to install a visa officer also in Durban, there would be 
considerable inconvenience to people, many of them of British origin, travelling from Natal. 
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19. I do not think we should let that concern us too much. What we should consider is the inconvenience 
and costs to us. Again we could set the price for a visa at a pretty steep rate. But if we did, we would have to 
make exemptions in needy cases (mostly non-whites plus, no doubt, a number of white hardship cases). I find 
it impossible to see how this operation could be made self-financing, particularly given the requirement for a 
substantial amount of additional accommodation in Johannesburg. The Treasury, no doubt, would require the 
Office to bear the costs of a visa regime on our vote. 

20. All that said, it may appear increasingly anomalous to many people in Britain that South Africans 
should be exempted from visa requirements. There is a strong case for re-housing the Consulate-General in 
Johannesburg anyway. A visa office would unbalance the Embassy and create a large and unwelcome new 
bureaucracy. One hundred thousand South African visitors travel to Britain each year. The earlier estimates 
were that up to one hundred additional staff, including seasonal and locally-engaged staff, would be required 
to operate a full-scale visa regime. That seems to me on the high side. The costs were estimated at £1 million 
initially; then £1.6 million a year. The latter figure might be reduced by visa receipts to £4-500,000 a year. 

21. For all the reasons set out above, I would hate to see a full-scale visa regime introduced here. 
Nevertheless, it would not have the negative effects on our interests or on black employment here of economic 
measures. This is a card we might need to consider playing at Kuala Lumpur. If we do, it will be important to 
ensure that the additional costs are not borne solely by the Office and that there is some additional Treasury 
provision for them. That is a problem that will have to be tackled at your end, as and when the time comes. It 
may lead you to conclude that we should be thinking in terms of two stages, with a partial regime as stage one, 
leading on to a general visa regime only as and when we really have to. 

22. On tactics, if we were in due course to introduce some measure of this kind, and to use it to defuse the 
pressures on us to do something more dramatic and more damaging, we must maintain an element of surprise. 
If it started dribbling out to the press that we were thinking of introducing a visa regime, the measure would be 
discounted in advance. Heading towards a Commonwealth Meeting, other things being equal, we should be 
aiming to lay down yet another barrage against economic sanctions without indicating in advance what else it 
was we proposed to do. That would leave the Prime Minister with a card to play when she got there. 


The US Dimension 


23. All the above calculations could be upset, and certainly will be affected, by developments In the 
United States. If a Democratic President committed to intensified sanctions were elected, our main effort 
would have to be directed to impressing on a new US Administration the economic consequences for the 
neighbouring countries of any drastic action. The only way to drive home that message, I suspect, is to make 
clear to the Americans in advance that if they did trigger actions which risked destroying the economy of 
Zimbabwe et al., we would not be prepared to pick up the bill for the subsequent rescue operations. They 
would have to be ready with some sort of Marshall Aid programme themselves. 

24. Another point you will have in mind is that if such action were taken, any remaining inhibitions on the 
SADF not themselves to set about destroying the economic infrastructure of the neighbouring states would 
have been removed. In circumstances where economic warfare broke out in this region, the warfare would not 
only be economic. In short, if it is any consolation to you, the present situation which is grim both in South 
Africa and in the neighbouring states, could turn out to look a rather attractive one as compared with what 
would be likely to follow if major US policy mistakes were made. 
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25. What in practice seems more likely to happen are further Congressional actions which could force 
more US companies to disinvest and, eventually, impact on our major companies concerned about the 
potential loss of sales in North America if they continue to operate here. Mobil are hanging on but recognise 
they could be forced out by Congress. Caltex are pretty wobbly. Shell and BP would be very vulnerable if the 
US oil companies left. This would be a great pity in terms of the impact on the programmes they undertake for 
black advancement here. But the companies, of course, will make their own decisions. I have pointed out to all 
key members of the South African Government that if things continue on their present course, there will be 
further disinvestment and that will result in the weakening of the South African economy over time. 

26. One further point, on public presentation. We now find ourselves in the curious position that 
Archbishop Tutu on the one hand and P.W. Botha on the other appear to be trying to achieve much the same 
effect: namely the isolation of South Africa and its effective insulation from external influence. Tutu has been 
calling for the breaking off of diplomatic relations and comprehensive mandatory sanctions. He declared 
recently that Britain, Germany, Japan and the US would have to impose comprehensive sanctions if we wished 
to preserve our economic interests. In other words, we should sacrifice them now in order to preserve them 
later. That would leave Western countries without any presence or interests here. It also would leave those 
fighting against apartheid within the country, including Tutu, to their own devices, face to face with an 
increasingly unrestrained regime. 

27. Lapologise for the length of this letter. It is quite a large subject! 


Yours ever, ROBIN 


No. 94 
Teleletter from Mr Hardie (Lusaka) to Mr 
Dalton, 11 March 1988 Confidential (FCO 105/3060, 
JSS 011/2 Part B) 


Contacts with ANC 


1. Please refer to your teleletter of 8 March' As you know, the ANC administrative headquarters are in 
Lusaka. This gives regular opportunity for contacts at a senior level and in depth. 

2. Normal official contact with the ANC and SACTU is handled by myself and by Second Secretary 
(Chancery). In the period since January 1987 we have had contact of some kind with around half of the 
National Executive Committee and, of course, with a large number of ANC ‘officials’ working in the various 
departments (mainly legal, international, education, culture, information and financial/economic). We have not 
seen Tambo in this time frame (he did meet the then High Commissioner in 1986). But Alfred Nzo, the 
Secretary General, has visited the Residence twice (one to meet Tim Rathbone, MP). 


' No. 92. 
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3. Contact is frequent, and we have sensed no reluctance on the part of the mainstream ANC to respond to 
invitations either for political discussions or for more informal social occasions. Visiting groups such as the 
RCDS * provide the opportunity for good gatherings. We know that in an earlier period (1984/85) such 
contacts with Western missions could cause raised eyebrows among the more suspicious elements. Contact is 
probably still ‘licensed’ informally (and we do not see either SACP or MK leaders). But this is not an obstacle 
to our dealings and we occasionally receive invitations to ANC social occasions and weddings. Aside from the 
obvious attractions of Western hospitality, the current level and range of our interlocutors is an indication of 
how important London and the British connection remains to the nationalist mainstream of the ANC. This 
mainstream element wishes to influence us and to listen to us. The process continued almost undisturbed 
through the CHOGM period and afterwards. 

4. The calibre of individual cadres varies. In this education plays a large role: the generation which was 
still able to benefit from education at Lovedale and Fort Hare has thrown up one or two highly sophisticated 
products (Thabo Mbeki is the most obvious). The NEC contains some first class brains and shrewd operators 
(e.g. Jordan, Maharaj, Slovo, Nhlanhla)’. Similarly at the senior departmental level (Sisulu, Cindi, Sindelo).* 
We can however, also see the cramping effects of exile, of a stodgy ideological environment, and of limited 
intellectual stimulus and resources. Looking further down the ranks, we are meeting some good, competent, 
officials in the 30-40 age range, whose intellectual edge the Bantu Education Act has not entirely succeeded in 
blunting. Many, of course, owe their first real educational opportunity to the charity of the Soviet bloc. A few 
officials and NEC members are obvious dullards and some are alcoholics (a fairly common problem here). 
Collectively, ANC administration is only beginning to come to terms with its expansions of activity. 

5. The ‘coming men’ will be those in the generation born after 1940. The obvious front runners are Mbeki, 
Jordan and possibly Chris Hani? (whom we do not know). But Mbeki has been in exile for 25 years already, 
and his ability to lead a nationalist movement into the 21st century, after four decades’ exile, might be 
questioned. The ANC will need to freshen up its leadership with men who have recent internal experience (the 
rapid rise of Steve Tshwete,° who left RSA in 1984, is a case in point). 

Something will also depend on the temper and voting strength of the cadres in the MK camps (who were 
responsible, for example for Anthony Mongalo’s’ surprise elevation to the NEC in 1985). 

6. Within the current limitations of policy, our contacts have not been ‘about’? very much that is 
demonstrable or tangible. But we have sought to learn what kind of organisation the ANC is, to bring a 
moderating influence to bear, primarily on the subject of violence, and to provide a channel of communication 
as necessary. More recently, we have been trying tentatively to broaden the exposure of one or two younger 
cadres to British institutions (particularly banks) in Lusaka: and this process of ‘exposure’, whether through 
education, or visits or reading material will be of obvious significance for the development and attitude of the 
‘coming men’. This is one area which we should like to explore further. 


N 


Royal College of Defence Studies. 

Pallo Jordan, Director of Research; Joe Nhlanhla, Chief of Intelligence. 

Zwelakhe Sisulu, senior member of the ANC, son of Walter and Albertina Sisulu; Zithulele Cindi, former South 
African Students’ Organisation (SASO) leader and Robben Island prisoner; Thami Sin-delo: described in a South 
African NIS report of 1980 as one of a group who were ‘[SA]CP aligned and comprise the Black leadership 


- WwW 


(actual and potential) in the ANC’: https://omalley.nelsonman- 
dela.org/omalley/index.php/site/q/03 1 v03445/041v04015/05 1v04141/061v04146.htm. 
Chief of Staff of MK. 


n wn 


Appointed political commissar in MK in August 1987; authorised bombing campaign against white civilians in 
South Africa; transferred from MK and appointed to ANC NEC in July 1988. 
Member of ANC’s National Intelligence and Security Committee (NAT). 
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7. Most Western missions in Lusaka maintain links with the ANC. The US Ambassador, as a matter of 
personal style, has forged good relations with the senior leadership, and the French and Germans have 
continuing links, though on a lesser scale than our own. The Australians were strong but have fallen back. 

8. Our own existing links are such that we have a sound basis for advising and acting on any policy 
development which you might have in mind, now or in the future. 


A. HARDIE 


No. 95 


Mr Renwick (Cape Town) to Sir G. Howe, 14 
March 1988 4.05 p.m.' Tel. No. 82 Confidential (FCO 
105/3102, JSS 015/1 Part C) 


Sharpeville Six? 


1. Ihave just been told by the Justice Department that President Botha has turned down the appeals for 
clemency on behalf of the Sharpeville Six and that they are likely to be executed later this week (the press 
believe on Friday). 

2. When these executions are carried out, I hope that we will make clear our very strong condemnation of 
them, emphasising that the evidence suggests that some of the accused may not have been present when the 
murder of Councillor Dlamini took place (they were convicted on the basis of the doctrine of ‘common 
purpose’). While that may not mean that the accused were innocent, in a normal society it should have 
influenced the decision on whether to exercise the prerogative of mercy. 

The sister of one of the accused, Joyce Mokhesi, is in London. I should be grateful if you would inform 
Lambeth Palace, as the Archbishop of Canterbury was among those who asked me to pass on appeals for 
clemency. 

3. The restrictions on the anti-apartheid organisations announced on 24 February have not as yet been 
followed by trouble in the townships, but the execution of the Sharpeville Six may trigger some disturbances 


Repeated for Information Immediate to Johannesburg; Information Priority to Harare, Lusaka. 

Six protesters were arrested following the murder of the deputy mayor of Sharpeville on 3 September 1984, an 
event which triggered the outbreak of the township revolt (see DBPO, Challenge of Apartheid, p. ix). In December 
1985 they were found guilty of murder and sentenced to death by hanging under the controversial ‘common 
purpose’ doctrine. Widespread international protests followed, and the convictions were the subject of two UN 
Security Council Resolutions, Nos. 610 and 615. 
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No. 96 


Sir G. Howe to Mr Willson (Lusaka), 17 March 
1988, 6 p.m.’ Tel. No. 67 Immediate, Confidential 
(FCO 105/3060, JSS 011/2 Part B) 


From Head of SAfD 

Call by new Head of ANC’s London Office 

1. Ihave already reported one element of the conversation I had on 17 March” with Msimang and his 
colleagues (my un-numbered telegram to Cape Town of 16 March).’ The following reflects the other 
noteworthy points. 

2. Msimang said it was a time for firm action from those who had influence with the South African 
Government. HMG should indicate clearly what actions we expected the South Africans to take and in what 
time-frame, after which we should commit ourselves to further sanctions. 

3. Msimang added that his third main point was that another high-level meeting between HMG and the 
ANC would be welcome. The ANC would be ready to come to London at short notice. 

4. I went carefully through the reasons why we opposed violence and punitive sanctions. I warned that the 
position was not going to change, but at the same time emphasised our desire to see apartheid ended. I said 
that our policy did not rule out Ministerial contact with the ANC from time to time: but indiscriminate 
terrorism, such as last year’s Johannesburg car bomb explosion, made such contacts much more difficult. This 
latter point was accepted by Pahad who claimed that the ANC were opposed to what he called mindless or 
indiscriminate violence. 

5. So far as we know the ANC have not admitted responsibility for the explosion at Krugersdorp on 17 
March.* Nevertheless, there must be a strong probability that they were responsible (even if it might have been 
an unauthorised operation). There will certainly be a general assumption that they did it, especially if the ANC 
do not disclaim responsibility. This reinforces the need for you to emphasise to the ANC that such 
indiscriminate and futile actions make it difficult (in fact impossible in present circumstances) for us to 
arrange Ministerial contacts with them whether in London or Lusaka. 


Repeated Immediate to Cape Town, Harare. 
Mr Prendergast minuted in the margin: ‘Can you send a correction. Conversation was on 16 March, i.e. before 
Krugersdorp car bomb.’ 
In this telegram Mr Prendergast reported that Mr Msimang was accompanied by his predecessor Mr Solly Smith 
and by Mr Aziz Pahad, a member of the ANC’s National Executive Committee. The first item of conversation, 
which required urgent attention by Ministers and on which SAfD sought the advice of Cape Town and Lusaka, 
was an ANC request that HMG should put to the SAG on their behalf a proposal to exchange a number of South 
African agents held by the ANC for the Sharpeville Six (FCO 105/3060, JSS 011/2 Part B). For the Prime 
Minister’s response see No. 97. 

* On 17 March a car bomb exploded outside the magistrate’s court in Krugersdorp, killing three and injuring 22. 
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No. 97 


Letter from Mr Powell (No. 10) to Mr Parker, 
17 March 1988 Confidential (FCO 105/3102, JSS 015/1 Part C) 


Dear Lyn, 
Sharpeville Six: ANC offer 


The Foreign Secretary briefed the Prime Minister this morning on the ANC’s request that we should 
pass a message to the South African Government offering to exchange South African prisoners whom they 
hold for the Sharpeville Six. 

The Prime Minister was most reluctant to see us become involved. What was proposed by the ANC was 
not consistent with our policy of not making deals. The ANC had their own ways of contacting the South 
African government. She was suspicious of their motives for trying to embroil us. But given the particular 
circumstances of this case, and the very limited time available, she was prepared to see us: 

—make the South African government aware of the information about the ANC proposal which had 
reached us; 

—but equally make clear that we were not transmitting a message or in any way commending the 
proposal; 

—advise the South African government that any comment or response should be transmitted through 
their own channels. 

The Prime Minister thought that it would be best for our action with the South Africans to be carried out 
below the level of our Ambassador (but this must in the last resort be for his judgement).' 


Yours sincerely, 
CHARLES POWELL 


' In tel. No. 96 of 17 March, Mr Renwick reported that the Pretoria Supreme Court had granted a stay of execution 


until 18 April to enable lawyers of the Sharpeville Six to lodge an application for the case to be reopened (FCO 
105/3102, JSS 015/1 Part C). 
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No. 98 


Letter from Mr Powell (No. 10) to Mr Galsworthy, 17 March 1988 
Confidential (PREM 19/2525) 


Dear Tony, 
Southern Africa 


The Prime Minister and the Foreign Secretary talked this evening about Southern Africa. 

The Foreign Secretary said that, particularly in the light of today’s bomb explosion in South Africa,’ he had 
decided not to press the proposal for a meeting between Mrs Chalker and the ANC in Lusaka. Mrs Chalker 
would not now visit Zambia at all. But he would revert to the question of ministerial contact with the ANC at 
some point in the future. The Prime Minister welcomed the decision which she thought was right. She 
reserved her position for the future. 

The Foreign Secretary gave an account of his discussions with the Portuguese and Nigerian Foreign 
Ministers about Angola. It was clear that a group within the MPLA Government were anxious to see Angola 
develop its links with the West. It was in our interest to encourage this. We should also encourage contacts 
between the MPLA Government and UNITA although the best prospects of mediation lay through other 
African Governments. He did not believe that we would gain anything significant from raising the level of our 
contacts with UNITA. 

The Prime Minister expressed some scepticism about Angola’s move towards the West. The main feature 
recently had been an increase in the number of Cuban troops. She was concerned that we were being sidelined 
from playing a useful role. She would like to see us trying to develop a joint approach between the United 
Kingdom, Germany and Portugal as the three countries with influence on South Africa. She did not press the 
issue of ministerial level contacts with UNITA. 


Yours sincerely, 
CHARLES POWELL 


' At Krugersdorp. 
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No. 99 


Teleletter from Mr Renwick (Cape Town) to 
Mr Prendergast, 18 March 1988 Confidential (FCO 
105/3060, JSS 011/2, Part B) 


The ANC and the SAG 


1. You may be familiar with van Zyl Slabbert’s description of the ANC and the SAG as like two drunks 
holding each other up. They are more alike in some ways than might appear. Certainly they are unmatched in 
their capacity to shoot themselves in the foot. 

2. We are all familiar with the circumstances which led the ANC to conclude in the early 1960’s that 
peaceful methods would get them nowhere: the sporadic acts of violence carried out by the ANC are their title 
to legitimacy in the townships. They have more support than other movements because they appear to be 
fighting the South African Government harder than anyone else—though at present, with the UDF 
demoralised and the ANC with little to show for their efforts, there is some resurgence of Black consciousness 
groups in parts of the Cape and around Johannesburg. 

3. Although the ANC has not claimed the attack in Krugersdorp (they rarely do), the modus operandi and 
choice of target have all the hall marks of an ANC operation. The South African authorities believe it to have 
been organised by a White member of MK, Johannes Grosskopf. 

4. You know my views on the importance of maintaining contact with the ANC. Until the events in 
Krugersdorp yesterday, a meeting between Mrs Chalker and Tambo in Lusaka would have seemed an 
appropriate response to some of the recent efforts of the South African Government. It no longer would be: 
and, of course, we have been all through this before. 

5. I hope that we will use this opportunity to get a message through to Tambo and Thabo Mbeki, 
concentrating on the last two major exploits of the ANC. These were (a) the explosion in Johannesburg which 
injured 69 passers-by the day before Slabbert and his party returned from their talks with Mbeki in Dakar: (b) 
the explosion in Krugersdorp twenty four hours before the death sentences were due to be carried out on the 
Sharpeville Six. 

6. We know that Tambo and Mbeki were distressed at any rate about the timing of (a). Both must realise 
the damaging consequences of (b). Apart from the mindless barbarity of letting off bombs in the street, this 
action was carried out at a time when the Prime Minister, Reagan, Kohl and others all were appealing to P.W. 
Botha to exercise clemency in the cases of the Sharpeville Six. The bomb explosion in Krugersdorp will have 
no military effect. The political effect will be to increase support throughout the White community for these 
and other death sentences to be carried out and to push the White electorate further to the right (I would not 
give much for Leon Wessels’ chances of holding the seat against the Conservative Party in the next election).' 


' Leon Wessels was a liberal-minded member of the National Party and MP for Krugersdorp. 
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7. The difficulty we face is that any Minister who meets the ANC risks having the meeting preceded or 
followed by some event of this type. There is no reason to doubt that Tambo and Thabo Mbeki are serious in 
their protestations that they hope for a political solution. But these own goals suggest that neither has any 
control over the operations of the military wing of the ANC. They are going to need to do something about 
this. Whoever carried out the bomb attack in Krugersdorp, one can only presume, wanted the Sharpeville Six 
to be hanged. In any event it is difficult to think of any more effective way of playing into the South African 
Government’s hands. If we are not to be constantly defeated in the attempt to develop contacts with the ANC, 
and the SAG are not to be given endless excuses to intensify repression, this is the moment to get this message 
across. 

ROBIN RENWICK 


No. 100 


Minute from Mr Prendergast to Mr 
Fairweather, 24 March 1988! Restricted (FCO 
105/3269, JSS 354/2; PREM 19/2525) 


Visit to South Africa and Zimbabwe, 26 February to 11 March 


1. I am sorry it has taken me so long to record impressions of my recent visit to South Africa and 
Zimbabwe. But I have been very busy meanwhile with the Sharpeville Six and other pressing business, and Mr 
Dalton is away. 

2. While in South Africa I visited Cape Town, the Eastern Cape, Pretoria and Johannesburg. I met a 
representative cross-section of white and black opinion, ranging from Mr Darby-Lewis of the Conservative 
Party on the extreme right to various blacks who are close to (may indeed be covert members of) the ANC on 
the left: unfortunately, my arrival in Port Elizabeth coincided with Mr Govan Mbeki’s departure for medical 
treatment in Cape Town, so our paths did not cross. I was very well looked after by the Embassy, Consulate 
and Consulate General. Mr Renwick gave me a good deal of his time, and I owe a particular debt to Mr White 
who accompanied me throughout my visit to the Eastern Cape. 


' Mr Patrick Fairweather had been appointed AUS Africa in November 1987. 


> On Mr Fairweather’s recommendation (see his immediately following minute of 28 March), the copy sent to No. 10 


was ‘slightly bowdlerised’. The redactions in the Prime Minister’s copy are indicated by square brackets: [...]. 


Additions to her copy are indicated by braces: {...}. 
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3. attach a list of those whom I met in South Africa.’ You will see that the only significant gap in the 
programme was the absence of any contact with the black trades unions: Mr Gooch was away." I also spent 
much time in black townships: Guguletu, Nyanga, KTC and Crossroads in Cape Town, the Port Elizabeth, 
Grahamstown and Uitenhage (KwaNobuhle) townships in the Eastern Cape, as well as Soweto and Alexandra. 

4. Inevitably, I saw a great many more opponents than supporters of SAG policy and a good deal of 
squalor which is greatly to {the SAG’s} [their] discredit. What follows reflects this. [Nor is viewing the 
‘other’ South Africa conducive to dispassionate policy making in Whitehall.] But it has not changed my views 
on the substance of our policy, and my impressions are consistent with reporting from our posts in South 
Africa. 

5. The picture is pretty grim in both communities. No expectation of early benevolent change, with the 
National Party overwhelmingly preoccupied by the threat from the extreme right (the two Conservative Party 
by-election victories took place while I was in South Africa). Within the white establishment, concern at the 
way in which important decisions are increasingly taken by the State President on the basis of advice from a 
small coterie of mainly military advisers. With the DFA and even the State Security Council often 
marginalised, little account is taken of foreign policy considerations. Among blacks, a subdued mood and no 
clear sense of direction. 

6. It may be worth recording the main changes in atmosphere since the visits which I paid in 1986: 

(a) the most obvious difference is the reduced emphasis in the black community on sanctions and 
disinvestment. Indeed no-one, black or white, even mentioned disinvestment to me. The only people to raise 
sanctions in an assertive way were white journalists. Hardly any blacks raised the issue at all, and none did so 
in the Eastern Cape. To take one example, the Revd David Nkwe of Soweto was rather aggressive on 
sanctions/disinvestment when I last met him in November 1986; this time he did not mention the issue. 
However, Mrs Alison Rosenburg (Ambassador Cohen’s deputy on the US National Security Council) told me 
when we met on the aircraft en route from Johannesburg to Harare that the black trades unions had broached 
the issue of sanctions with her, but more in a wistful than a strident way (how nice it would be if the US 
Administration had a change of heart... .);° 

(b) in 1986, many blacks were confident that the collapse of apartheid was near and that the state of 
emergency would not work. This time round, I detected great pessimism, even passivity. The townships were 
very quiet. Visits there were singularly uneventful, apart from being whistled at by a group of youths in 
Nyanga and being stopped and then followed by the riot police in a Port Elizabeth township. The blacks I met 
were ready to admit that they did not have a workable strategy to deal with the changed circumstances (indeed, 
some professed to be flattered that the SAG should have thought it necessary to ban the UDF!). There was 
some talk by the clergy of a fresh campaign of civil disobedience, but no-one seemed to have much idea what 
this meant in terms of specifics. The muzzling of the top UDF leadership (on trial, in detention or banned) and 
the political neutering of COSATU seem to have been effective, at least for the moment; 

(c) paradoxically, the white community seemed more worried and less selfconfident than in 1986. There 
seems to be increasing concern in the National Party at the autocratic and erratic way in which P.W. Botha 
operates. Professor Heyns, Moderator of the Dutch Reformed Church, told me that South Africa faced its most 
serious ever crisis of leadership. He begged the West not to turn its back on South Africa; 


> Not printed. 


* Mr Anthony Gooch was First Secretary, Pretoria/Cape Town. 


> Ellipsis in original. 
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(d) this time round, I found the business community far more open in their criticism of the SAG. In 1986 
they were more circumspect and patriotic, I suspect because of the then current sanctions campaign. On this 
visit, Mr Len Abrahamse (President of the South Africa Foundation and an Afrikaner) was in despair at the 
direction of SAG policies and the implications for his children and grandchildren. 

7 Some other points may be worth recording: 

(i) the DFA were as usual courteous and reasonable in tone. I accompanied Mr Renwick on a call on the 
Deputy Foreign Minister (HMA has recorded the outcome).° Mr Derek Auret gave a smooth presentation of 
policy on Angola/ Namibia, but the substance was pretty hard. In particular, he implied that the UN Plan for 
Namibian independence could not safely be implemented so long as Cuban troops were present anywhere in 
Angola (his point was that their presence even north of the 13th parallel could exert an intimidatory influence 
on the elections, since they could be airlifted 
within hours to southern Angola). The South Africans clearly have ample scope for playing negotiations long 
even if the Angolans/Cubans can be persuaded to come up with a timetable for CTW’ which is acceptable to 
Dr Crocker; 

(ii) neither the National Party MPs nor the Afrikaner academics whom I met could give any coherent (in 
our terms) explanation for the effective banning of the UDF and other organisations. National MPs were 
reduced to talking vaguely of ‘intimidation’ without explaining how people like Archie Gumede or Albertina 
Sisulu posed any intimidatory threat. There seemed general consensus that the move was largely connected 
with the October municipal elections, though the precise timing might have been dictated by the impending 
by-elections (in which case they were singularly unsuccessful in winning back votes from the Conservative 
Party). When I asked what assessment had been made of the costs of the measures—in terms of forcing the 
extra-parliamentary opposition underground, encouraging those who support violence, undermining the 
position of Chief Buthelezi, embarrassing well disposed foreign governments such as those of the UK, FRG 
and US, reviving the flagging sanctions campaign—I was told almost certainly none. That was not how such 
decisions were taken these days. Instead, State President Botha relied largely on advice from the security 
apparatus and one or two key Ministers. In this particular instance, hardly anyone outside the inner circle had 
been consulted or even informed. Among those excluded were the Foreign Minister, Justice Minister and 
National Party caucus; 

(iii) there was evidence of serious worry within the National Party at their failure to stem the rise of the 
Conservatives. A young NP MP told me that he himself would go underground if the extreme right ever took 
over in South Africa. A good deal of heart searching was going on in the wake of the bye-election victories as 
to the future direction of National Party policy, with some suggestion that the Nats ought to be looking left 
rather than right for support. But there was no confidence that PW could be relied upon to change course now. 
And several well-informed observers (including Tertius Mybergh)® told me that no conceivable leader of the 
National Party would risk introducing our prescription (i.e. matching reciprocal commitments). To do so was a 
guarantee of losing the next election; 


° Not printed. 


7 Cuban troop withdrawal. 


* Editor of the South African Sunday Times, 1975-90. 
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(iv) I had been due to meet Mr Caspar Uys, the Conservative MP for Barberton. He did not show up (a 
comment on the importance attached by right wing Afrikaners to foreign opinion?). Instead, I saw Mr Clive 
Darby-Lewis [szc: Derby-Lewis], an appointed (i.e. non-elected) Conservative MP.’ It was a surrealistic 
experience. Mr Darby-Lewis was genial, self-confident and fluent, but the picture he painted of a future South 
Africa bore no relation to reality as we perceive it. South Africa would be transformed into a series of 
independent states in which there might be fully extra-territorial outposts of other states (this is to allow, for 
example, a white town to remain in the middle of a black state). Large conurbations such as Soweto would be 
divided up into sub-entities on ethnic lines over which their respective ‘states’ would hold sovereignty (i.e. 
there would be a Zulu suburb, a north Sotho suburb, a Xhosa suburb and so on). The present division of land 
and resources between whites and blacks would be maintained. But the white government would be generous 
in its aid policy and would also encourage governments of the black states to keep down population growth by 
a vigorous programme of birth control. When I asked why the blacks should accept such an arrangement, the 
answer was simply that they would. However, it ought to be added that Mr Darby-Lewis was very accurate in 
his prediction of the outcome of the two by-elections later the same day; 

(v) the PFP MPs I met were trenchant in their criticism of SAG policies. Mrs Suzman was as splendidly 
forthright as ever. As in 1986, the younger PFP MPs expressed concern at the creeping militarisation of 
government. But the white opposition to the left of the Government is badly split. Mr Dennis Worrall, with 
whom I spent an hour, continues to have rather megalomaniac ambitions: he reckons that he can win 22 seats 
and would like to run candidates in 50 constituencies, leaving the PFP to contest only those which they won in 
May 1987. But the problem is that no-one trusts him. Further left, I once again found Mr Wynand Malan a 
most engaging character.'? Non-whites whom I met confirmed that they had been in contact with him about 
forging alliances across the colour divide. But he does not appear to be a very good organiser, and the recent 
SAG repressive measures had shot his horse from under him; 

(vi) the South African press has deteriorated in the last 18 months. The daily newspapers carry 
much less serious news than in 1986. Censorship (and selfcensorship) works; and the SAG are evidently intent 
on muzzling the few worthwhile publications, such as the Weekly Mail, Sowetan and New Nation. Moreover, 
the authorities maintain tight control of the South African Broadcasting Corporation and influence the 
Afrikaner press. The result is that, while the Prime Minister’s remarks about her opposition to sanctions are 
given prominence, statements of her opposition to apartheid or criticism of State President Botha are reported 
either scantily or not reported at all. Given the limited availability of British newspapers in South Africa, and 
the fact that the BBC World Service is heard by relatively few South Africans it is hardly surprising that most 
whites are pretty well insulated from the chill wind blowing in the outside world (and blacks from the 
palatable side of our policy); although there was little or no criticism of our position on sanctions, a persistent 
refrain among blacks I met, and also some white clergy, was that the Prime Minister was P.W. Botha’s friend. 


° Former National Party politician and founder member of the Conservative Party. Sentenced to life imprisonment 


for his role in the assassination of Chris Hani in 1993. 
'© See No. 26, note 4. 
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Blacks asked [in bewilderment] how the Prime Minister could condemn the very limited violence carried out 
by the ANC (‘a pinprick struggle, not an armed struggle’) while ignoring the massive violence and 
intimidation practised by the State to which it was a response. This view was exacerbated by the fact that few 
of my contacts were aware of the Prime Minister’s public criticism of the latest repressive measures (see 
above). I went to some trouble to go through our position on violence and sanctions (noting for example that 
bans on South African fruit and vegetables and/or coal would seriously damage black employment without 
costing the UK anything: the Prime Minister’s opposition was therefore not motivated by self-interest). I also 
explained the tremendous impact in the West of television coverage of black violence, notably necklacings, 
and pointed out that the Prime Minister had been publicly critical of PW. But I fear a characteristic response 
was that of the brightest person I met in the Eastern Cape (the Revd Mpumalana, a friend of Steve Biko[, an 
ex-jailbird, and still pro-black consciousness]), who said at the end: ‘we follow these things closely and our 
impression after all these years is still that your Prime Minister’s sympathies are with the whites, not with us’; 

(viii) I encountered some (fairly muted) criticism of the UDF for trying to force their vision of the future on 
South African blacks as the sole orthodoxy. Clergymen in KwaNobuhle told me that they had been threatened 
with death if they agreed to bury AZ APO casualties in last year’s internecine strife there. The Director of the 
Careers Research and Information Centre (CRIC) in Cape Town confirmed that the UDF had made selective 
use of the foreign funds at their disposal to encourage organisations such as CRIC to affiliate whereas it was 
essential if CRIC were to be accepted by all sections of the community (i.e. including black consciousness 
supporters) that they should not line up with any particular faction. The Revd Nkwe also told me that he 
thought it a serious mistake for clergymen to identify with the UDF: how could they minister to all their flock 
if they did so?; 

(ix) similarly, I had some bad reports of the Kagiso Trust.'’ Mrs Sue van der Merwe (wife of the PFP MP) 
told me that Kagiso had referred her application on behalf of Black Sash for funds to support a Field Worker 
to their Cape representative, who did not appear to exist. Others alleged Kagiso unwillingness to support 
projects from organisations which were not UDF affiliated. Mr Rory Riordan of the much respected Human 
Rights Trust in Port Elizabeth had had a particularly bad experience. His bid for funds for the Centre had been 
refused (orally) by Kagiso on the grounds that: 

(a) the Trust had accepted money from Anglo/American who were capitalists; 

(b) they had also accepted assistance from US AID; the US Government were enemies of the people and 
allies of the SAG; 

(x) the treatment of Mr Bob Frasure, Counsellor at the US Embassy, at the hands of the SADF provides a 
striking example of the readiness of the South African security forces to operate with considerable ruthlessness 
and without regard to the effect on foreign governments. Mr Frasure who used to be at the US Embassy here 
and was previously a close associate of Dr Crocker, fell foul of the SADF when a US newspaper published a 
comment to the effect that the reason why the US Government had been so categoric in rejecting SAG denials 
of South African responsibility for a raid on Maputo was that a SADF General had admitted to an American 
diplomat that they had indeed been responsible. Mr Frasure, who enjoyed unrivalled access to the SADF top 


''Kagiso [meaning Peace] Trust was established in May 1985 as a mechanism to channel funds, which would 
promote the struggle against apartheid as well as uplift and empower communities deprived by the system’ 


(https://en-gb.facebook.com/pg/kagisotrust/about/?ref=page_internal). 
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brass because of his previous Crocker incarnation, was the diplomat concerned. He was then subjected to 
Soviet-style harassment by quite a large team. His telephone lines were cut at home at night and then the 
windows of the house broken, he was ostentatiously followed (and on at least one occasion his car was 
deliberately forced off the road) his family received abusive telephone calls, and so on. The US Embassy had 
established that the decision to employ this tactic was taken within military intelligence and approved at a very 
high level. A tacit agreement has now been reached that Mr Frasure will be left alone provided he in turn lays 
off the military. He is being withdrawn in June. 

No doubt partly as a consequence of his treatment, I found Mr Frasure rather bitter and the most 
apocalyptic of all my contacts. His analysis was entirely without room for hope; whether in terms of peaceful 
internal evolution, South Africa’s policies towards her neighbours, or her determination to hang on to Namibia 
(and stay in southern Angola) come what may. Mr Frasure thinks the SAG are battening down the hatches and 
that we can expect nothing positive; 

(xi) at the same time, the presence of diplomatic missions does appear to constrain the security forces to 
some degree in their handling of internal opposition. I found some support for the view that the security police 
are less bridled in their behaviour in the Eastern Cape (where there are no longer any resident Consulates) than 
in the Cape Town and Pretoria/Johannesburg areas. Of course, organisations such as Black Sash also afford a 
degree of protection from harassment for black communities (there was universal agreement in the Eastern 
Cape that harassment in more remote rural areas was worse than in, say, Port Elizabeth or Grahamstown); 

(xli) there were some worrying allegations that the security authorities see themselves as having no 
interest in ending black on black violence. Mr Andrew Savage (until recently a PFP MP) and Mr Rory Riordan 
told me that they had pressed the security police commander in Uitenhage to do more about the clashes there 
between the UDF and AZAPO, or at least facilitate the intermediary role of the clergy; they had been told that 
‘this does not form part of our strategy’. Mr Tertius Mybergh said that he had spent some hours recently in the 
company of the new security police chief in Pietermaritzburg, of whom he had formed a similarly sinister 
impression. Both blacks and whites pointed out to me how rarely anyone was arrested for perpetrating black 
on black violence; 

(xiii) there was a good deal of concern at the activities of the Kits Konstabels (instant policemen, who 
receive only 30 days’ training), who were much in evidence in the KTC area.'* But in the Eastern Cape there 
are also complaints about the municipal police, or “Greenflies’ who were set up in 1986.1 attach a recent 
report by Black Sash on their activities in the Eastern Cape, which makes disturbing reading. Municipal police 
allegedly receive only 60 days’ training; 

(xiii) visits to black townships are a depressing experience. The authorities are making a major 
effort to improve Alexandra. But much of the area remains extraordinarily squalid. Even so, it is not as bad as 
the worst areas of the Port Elizabeth townships such as ‘Soweto on Sea’ (which is so impenetrable that, 
according to the Revd Xundu,'* ANC cadres returning from abroad are relatively safe there) or the Red 
Location. The latter consists of corrugated iron buildings dating from about 1900, which have deteriorated 


'? A district in Nyanga township, Cape Town. 


'S The Rev Mcebisi Osman Xundu, leading UDF organiser. 
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badly so that there are great holes in the roofs. I also visited a one room tin shack in Grahamstown less than 
half the size of my office here, in which nine people were living; 

Why do blacks tolerate such over-crowded and squalid conditions, when they could move to, say, 
Motherwell (a new town on the flats about 15 miles from Port Elizabeth with proper sewerage, where tenants 
build their own shacks, i.e. somewhat analogous with Khayelitsha near Cape Town)? The answer seems to lie 
in a combination of factors: a strong sense of community, the remoteness of the alternative site from potential 
sources of employment—a key factor with black unemployment at 60-70% and the cost of a longer commute 
to be borne—and much higher rent and construction costs. A final factor is the suspicion of many of those 
concerned that, if they allow themselves to be moved, they will end up back in an ‘independent’ homeland; 

Of course there may be worse housing elsewhere in Africa. But the contrast with the high standard of white 
housing grates, as do blithe references to ‘the third world component of our population’. I also saw some quite 
decent housing in the black townships (a good deal of it earmarked for municipal employees). But this is a 
relative term. And blacks resent the fact that, because of the squeeze on land for blacks under the Group Areas 
Act, they have to pay more for inferior housing than whites or coloureds pay for housing of a higher standard 
and with more land; 

(xv) the role of the churches came up regularly. Some people argued that, with the UDF banned and the 
unions forcibly depoliticised, the church would have to fill the vacuum in extra-parliamentary opposition to 
the SAG. This is an issue which has of course come into greater prominence in the last few days. However, 
others had reservations about the practicability of the proposition. Churchmen such as Archbishop Tutu and 
Mr Boesak had moral authority but were not actually leaders of their communities in the practical sense. 
Churchmen often did not consult their communities. And if they aspired to building an alternative power base 
they were likely to run into problems with the UDF and AZAPO. Nevertheless, it seems to me likely that the 
churches will form increasingly the focus for opposition to the SAG’s policies. 

8. Lam keenly conscious that the foregoing is something of a jeremiad. Are there any crumbs of comfort? 
Not many I fear, but some: 

—The continuing forbearance of so many blacks is remarkable. Terror Lekota (Delmas treason trial 
defendant, in custody for more than three years)'* seemed as cheerful as ever and again stressed the need for a 
non-violent approach. I also met three young graduates of Rhodes University in Grahamstown. All three had 
been in detention: for 10 months, 14 months and 18 months respectively. None was bitter despite their 
experiences. All three continued to support the non-racial basis of the Freedom Charter. They said that they 
and their colleagues were putting a great deal of effort into educating the people in the townships on the 
continuing need to work for a non-racial future for South Africa, and that it would be a great mistake to start 
hating whites. This view seems still to be widely held, but I would be surprised if there were not some growth 
in support of black consciousness (with its overtones of anti-white feeling) in the months and years to come. 

—The devotion, determination and courage of white liberals such as Black Sash. 

The sort of middle class, middle aged women who in Britain would be running their local Women’s Institute 
are in South Africa in the front line of monitoring and resisting the excesses of the South African security 
authorities, including regular visits to the townships to show solidarity, as well as encouraging blacks to seek 
remedial action through the courts. (As a sample, please see the attached Sash paper on the Uitenhage 
experience—forced removals and intra community violence.)'° 


'* Mosiuoa Patrick (‘Terror’) Lekota, former student activist; imprisoned on Robben Island; elected national 
publicity secretary of the UDF, 1983. 
'S Not printed. 
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—The SAG (paradoxically at least partly prompted by the SADF) continue to divert resources from whites 
to blacks. The up-grading of Alexandra township is a conspicuous example of this. But the need is enormous; 
and I am anyway unconvinced that blacks will ever be content as long as they are denied political rights. 

—The churches are beginning to do something to bring together blacks and whites, particularly by 
organising visits by whites into the townships (the vast majority of whites have never visited a township). This 
is bound to be a slow process, and many of those who will undertake such visits are likely already to have 
made what we call the leap of imagination. But with action blocked at the macro level micro level activity is 
better than no activity at all. And such human contact can only do good. 

—There are also decent people in the Government who are trying to help. The DFA are well aware of the 
consequences of SAG actions, but lack influence. Mr Kobus Meiring'® seems sincere in his efforts to promote 
cooperation with Mozambique (the SADF may be a different matter). On the domestic front, I was particularly 
impressed by the Deputy Minister of Education, Sam de Beer. But some of his officials seem less conciliatory. 
For example, the attached announcement from Mr de Beer’s department uses abusive language: ‘semi- 
literates’, ‘self-appointed puppets’—a curious and contradictory concept—‘semi-literate fools’) to describe the 
students with whom they are in dispute. 

—Our own aid programme brings us substantial dividends. I saw a number of selfhelp projects in the 
townships where even quite modest financial help by the Embassy had made a substantial contribution. 
Assistance of this kind seems to me highly cost effective. It is certainly money well spent and much 
appreciated. The need is virtually limitless. I hope that the funds available to Mr Renwick for this purpose will 
continue to grow steadily. 

—Leading British companies such as BP and Shell are also doing a first rate job in the aid field. 

9. Some tentative conclusions: 

(a) At a recent briefing in Windhoek for Western journalists, the head of the Security Police (General van 
der Merwe) is reported to have said that ‘now that we have dealt with illegal opposition to the Government we 
shall start dealing with the legal opposition’. This is a pithy, but grossly over-simplified, summary of the 
SAG’s internal policies. General van der Merwe is widely believed to have been responsible for 
recommending last month’s crackdown on the UDF etc. It has for some time been apparent that the SAG’s 
policy is based on what Mr van Zyl Slabbert calls coercive cooption. The recent repressive action against the 
UDF etc. is clearly meant to signal that the only way blacks can make progress is by accepting what is on offer 
from Government by way of constitutional reform, by joining the National Council, etc. To date, there are no 
signs that this policy is anything other than bankrupt. But the SAG are unlikely to abandon it; 

(a) moderate blacks are left with very limited options. As Franklin Sonn (Rector of the Peninsula 
Technikon) said to me rhetorically: “You ask us to oppose violence because it is counter-productive. You ask 
us to oppose sanctions because they hurt blacks. The Government has just cut off avenues for extra- 
parliamentary opposition. So what am I supposed to advise the young people to do?’ The almost universal 
assumption is that opposition will be forced underground. Those who argue for the armed struggle have been 
given a boost. There are fears that the ANC will be outflanked by organisations which will be much more 
violent. As noted above, I also think it likely that support for black consciousness will increase; 


'© Deputy Minister for Foreign Affairs, 1986-90. 
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(b) we too are left with reduced room for manoeuvre. Given the limits on what we can do, it has always 
seemed to me that one of the key things is that blacks in South Africa as well as international opinion should 
know on which side of the divide we stand. However, most people still judge our attitude to apartheid by our 
policy on sanctions. We have tried to encourage a more sophisticated approach, but with only limited success; 
and our alternatives are increasingly threadbare thanks to the SAG; 

[(d) a major weakness of our policy is that the SAG know that they can act more or less with impunity, at 
home or abroad, relying on the UK to veto mandatory sanctions. I do not suppose there is much we can do 
about this, and I do not suggest we follow the German lead and wobble publicly. Indeed, I am firmly of the 
view that we must do our best to ride out the current storm without giving ground on restrictive measures; 

(e)] (d) we are in for a difficult ride over the next year or two. Elections in South Africa may not be held 
until Spring 1990. The SAG will be in pre-electoral mode meanwhile. An element of this is defying 
international opinion (in the process embarrassing those such as the Americans, Germans and ourselves to 
whom they ought to owe gratitude). We can count on the SAG to do the wrong thing (from our viewpoint) 
more often than not. In the circumstances all we can do is look to British interests (though I suggest that we 
should continue to define these on a wider basis than South Africa alone) and try not to do things that make 
the situation worse; 

(e) [one particular problem} is that the SAG {calculate} that they can act more or less with impunity, at 
home or abroad, relying on the UK to veto mandatory sanctions. I do not suppose there is much we can do 
about this, and I do not suggest we follow the German lead and wobble publicly [. Indeed, I am firmly of the 
view that we must do our best to ride out the current storm without giving ground on restrictive measures]; 

(f) we should not feel at all inhibited about public criticism of the SAG. The more the Prime Minister [can 
be encouraged to speak] {speaks} out the better. {: it is her voice that counts in South Africa.} And we should 
continue to be careful not to 
appear credulous about advances by the SAG which all too often turn out to be no such thing (e.g. the SADF’s 
‘withdrawal to the north’ in Angola or Govan Mbeki’s ‘unconditional’ release) {.}[; 

(g) am firmly of the view that we must do our best to ride out the current storm without giving ground on 
restrictive measures. If we are to make any move on that front, it should be at the Kuala Lumpur summit next 
year, if not now. But it would be more difficult to hold the line if the German wobble continues and if the 
Americans were tempted to join them. We must watch this. ] 


[Zimbabwe] 


7.  Lalso spent a day and a half in [Zimbabwe] [Harare], including a foray into the ‘real Zimbabwe’ with 
Mr Melhuish. No instant analysis on the basis of such a brief encounter. [But the MFA are still pretty hopeless, 
to judge by the Under-Secretary for Europe (I gather Mr Shamuyariya is drafting in talent), and I was struck 
by the relative dullness and reserve of the Shona compared to their black counterparts in South Africa (Mr 
Melhuish confirms this). A striking exception was Minister Mutumbuka, who was enjoyably indiscreet over 
dinner, without alcoholic stimulus. 


—the ANC are giving atrocious leadership, in fact no leadership at all; 
—anyone who thinks there can be a solution in Angola without UNITA must be crazy. The Ovimbundu are 
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the largest tribe and cannot be excluded from government; 
—the only way for Zambia to solve its problems is for President Kaunda to stand down. It is time someone 
told him to do so.] 


W.K. PRENDERGAST 


Minute by Mr Fairweather, 28 March 1988 


1. A stimulating account of a valuable visit which I recommend Ministers to read, despite the length. 

2. I agree with all Mr Prendergast’s conclusions. We still need to do more to make it clear that our position 
on sanctions is not the reflection of support for the regime. With this in mind, we should certainly not feel 
inhibited from publicly criticising the SAG whenever circumstances merit. 

3. in para 9(d) Mr Prendergast puts his finger on a point which has concerned us for some time: how to 
avoid giving the SAG the impression that they can count on us vetoing mandatory sanctions for ever more, 
regardless of their misdeeds. As he indicates, this accounts for the recent German wobble on sanctions. Like 
him, I fear that we are going to have to live with this for some time to come. 

4. Mr Prendergast is right (para 9(g)) to suggest that the time to give ground on any further restricted 
measures against the SAG will be the CHOGM at Kuala Lumpur next autumn [1989]—if we get the luxury of 
time. A serious German rethink of their policy towards South Africa and new Congressional moves in the US 
could leave us isolated long before then. Mr Munro has already tackled the Germans. We have asked the 
Embassy in Washington to provide an assessment of likely developments there. 

5. It might be worth sending a (slightly bowdlerised) version of Mr Prendergast’s report to No. 10."” 


P. FAIRWEATHER 


'7 Mr Powell minuted to Mrs Thatcher on 13 April: ‘You may be interested to see the attached note by the South 
African desk officer in the Foreign Office, who recently spent a fortnight in South Africa. It records some 
interesting and important impressions’ (PREM 19/2525). 


No. 101 


Minute from Mr Parker to Mr Prendergast, 28 
March 1988 Confidential (FCO 105/3155, JSS 020/27) 


South Africa 


It may be helpful if I record the main conclusions reached at the Secretary of State’s very hasty meeting 
this morning: 

—we seem to be entering a new period of escalation on the South African side. It has become clear to all 
concerned—including No. 10—that P.W. Botha is not open to any restraining influence from outside; 
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—there is no reason to change our established opposition to punitive economic sanctions (subject only to 
further development on coal); 

—we should step up our rhetoric (from contacts with e.g. Mabuza No. 10 already appreciate this);! 

—we must take steps to strengthen our traditional alliance with the Germans. This means getting at Kohl, 
taking account of the extent to which his public position has been weakened by Weizsacker;” 

—we should continue to make what use we can of the Secretary of State’s own contact with Genscher. We 
should also try to mobilise the Portuguese into speaking up more in the Community; 

—we should keep up the pressure on the US Government to resist sanctions pressure in Congress etc. 
(while recognising the practical limitations); 

—recalling our own Ambassador for consultation would be very difficult; 

—reducing the scale of diplomatic representation would also be difficult and counter-productive; but we 
will come under pressure on this. We need to make a major effort to educate our partners (e.g. in the Africa 
Working Group); 

—we should look at what greater use might be made of our positive measures, 
both in South Africa and in neighbouring countries. Mrs Chalker will be having a word with Mr Patten about 
this; 

—we should prepare a note for No. 10 indicating the changing nature of the scene, the mounting pressure 
on us, the severe practical limitations on what we can do and the scope for raising the profile of our public 
measures. It should also refer to contacts with the ANC. (You will no doubt also wish to consider what more 
we can say about positive measures.); 

—we should also look at other possible measures, e.g. Mr Renwick conspicuously staying away from 
celebrations in South Africa, leaving Mr Killen off invitation lists here, etc.; 

—on Denis Howell MP’s request to see the Secretary of State, he should be steered towards a meeting with 
Mr Moynihan, at which Mr Eggar would also be present (i.e. held in the DOE, not here).*I should be grateful 
to know, in the light of the meeting which Mr Eggar is holding at the moment, precisely what line I should 
take with Mr Howell when I ring him back. 


L. PARKER 


' Chief Minister Enos Mabuza of KaNgwane had met the Prime Minister on 4 March. He was described in a 


briefing note as ‘An impressive man with a realistic appraisal of South Africa’s problems who does not hesitate to 
criticise the South African Government more openly than most homeland leaders’ (PREM 19/2525). 

FCO tel 176 to Bonn, 22 March, gives Sir G. Howe’s account of lunchtime discussions at the EC Foreign Affairs 
Council of 22 March: ‘Genscher was encouraged by stay of execution for Sharpeville Six, but less sanguine about 
prospects for EC’s positive measures, on which a South African response was awaited. He explained background 
to [FRG President] von Weizsacker’s speech in Zimbabwe (need to bring home to SAG that they did not have 
carte blanche) and gave an account of search by South African police of FRG consular premises in Johannesburg: 
a very serious view should be taken of such actions’ (FCO 105/3176, JSS 022/5 Part B). 

Mr Denis Howell was a Labour MP and former Minister for Sport; Mr Colin Moynihan was Minister for Sport; 
Mr Timothy Eggar was Parliamentary Under-Secretary for Foreign and Commonwealth Affairs; DOE = 
Department of the Environment. 
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No. 102 


Mr Renwick (Cape Town) to Sir G. Howe, 8 
April 1988, 4.06 p.m.’ Tel. No. 120 Immediate, 
Confidential (FCO 105/3060, JSS 011/2 Part B) 


Maputo telno 198: Car bomb’ 


1. Pik Botha has denied that the South African Government were responsible for the assassination attempt 
on Sachs. He has, of course, denied that the SAG were responsible for the death of the ANC representative in 
Paris, which he sought to attribute to a power struggle within the ANC.° 

2. No reliance can be placed on these denials. Pik Botha rarely is informed of the operations of the South 
African intelligence services and special forces and General Malan repeatedly has made clear the South 
African intention to attack ANC targets in the neighbouring countries. 


: Repeated for Information Immediate to Maputo, Information Priority to Lusaka, Harare, Gaborone, Mbabane, 


Washington. 

Not printed. On 7 April Albie Sachs, an ANC activist, lost an arm and the sight in one eye when a bomb exploded 
in his car in Maputo, Mozambique. 

Dulcie September had been assassinated in Paris on 29 March. 


2 


No. 103 


Mr Renwick (Cape Town) to Sir G. Howe, 21 
April 1988, 3.30 p.m.’ Tel. No. 135 Restricted (FCO 
105/3085, JSS 012/1) 


South Africa: President Botha presents new constitutional ideas 
Summary 


1. President Botha outlines new ideas for introducing black representation into the electoral college for the 
State President and a restructured President’s Council, and possibly for appointed black members in a 
restructured Cabinet. New ‘regional bodies’ suggested for black communities outside existing homeland 
framework. Present National Council proposals adaptable, but National Council to remain as a forum for 


1. Repeated for Information Immediate to UKMIS New York, Lusaka, Harare; Information Priority to Pretoria, 
Johannesburg, Durban, Cape Town Consulate. 
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political consultation. Restatement that Government will not negotiate with ANC unless it renounces violence. 
Strong challenge to Conservative Party. 


2. Proposals to reform the Group Areas Act expected tomorrow. 


Detail 


2. President Botha has presented important new constitutional ideas to Parliament this afternoon on 
introducing black participation at senior levels of Government. 


State President 


3. President Botha said that combining the offices of State President and Prime Minister had led to too 
great a workload. The State President should mainly concern himself with macroeconomic policy, financial 
priorities, security and foreign affairs, while day to day administration by ministers should be under the 
chairmanship of a Prime Minister appointed by the State President. The existing electoral college could 
continue to elect the State President but black leaders should take part: ‘the State President must become their 
State President too’. It was not right simply to tell blacks that a person had been elected their State President. 
Answering Conservative Party interruptions, President Botha said that the present constitution already made it 
possible for a non-white to be elected State President. 


President's Council 


4. President Botha said that the existing activities of the President’s Council should in effect be divided 
between two new bodies, with one body coordinating other state advisory councils and a new smaller body 
taking over the existing constitutional functions on decisions relating to parliamentary legislation. He hinted 
that participation by members of all races in this body might be possible. 


Cabinet 


5. The State President said that the State President could be given greater leeway to appoint persons 
from outside parliament to serve on the country’s ‘Executive Authority’. Black leaders could be brought in 
here too. 


Black Regional Councils 


6. President Botha said that since 1948 political rights had been extended to millions of people who had 
not previously enjoyed them, while four new states had gained their independence from South Africa. 
Independence remained an ideal but it would not be forced on anyone. Legislation before Parliament would 
give the six self-governing territories greater autonomy. However, provision had to be made for political 
participation of the various black communities outside the self-governing territories, which increasingly 
demanded structures for participation in the governing processes. This could take place via elected regional 
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bodies that offered these communities authority over their own affairs. Draft legislation would be formulated 
in consultation with the black communities concerned. An ‘attitude of cooperation’ was of primary importance 
if progress was to be made. 


National Council 


7. President Botha said the Government was continuing with discussions on the existing national 
council proposals. He had received invitations from various black communities which would soon be followed 
up. Black leaders favoured dialogue and supported the principle of a national council but some asked why the 
name ‘Indaba’ could not be used. The Government was not committed to the name, forum, composition and 
functions of such a body. The existing draft legislation was not a prescriptive step. The council would be a 
formal forum within the Government’s framework for continuing its politics of consultation. 

8. Opening his speech yesterday, President Botha formally restated that the Government would not 
negotiate with the ANC unless it renounced violence and freed itself from its international alliance with the 
Communist Party. 


Challenge to the Conservative Party 


9. President Botha said that every government since 1910 had grappled with the constitutional position 
of the various black communities in South Africa. Tremendous progress had been made but inevitably 
mistakes as well. South Africa could not afford to try to draw up a final new constitution quickly. The 
Government was irretrievably committed to participation and cooperation. But this should not lead to the 
destruction of the self-determination of cultural groups and communities. Provision had to be made to protect 
minority groups beyond ‘mere paper guarantees’. 

10.President Botha said that if the process of deliberation led to far-reaching constitutional adjustments 
he would consult the white electorate. Addressing the Conservative Party benches opposite, President Botha 
said: ‘if white voters do not follow my road that is their responsibility. If white voters choose the road of 
confrontation that is their problem’. 

11.A statement by President Botha on reform of the Group Areas Act is expected tomorrow afternoon. 

12.Comment to follow.’ 


> Mrs Thatcher minuted on her copy of this telegram: ‘Very good—and bold’ (PREM 19/2525). 
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No. 104 


Mr Renwick (Cape Town) to Sir G. Howe, 22 
April 1988, 4 p.m.' Tel. No. 138 Confidential (FCO 
105/3085, JSS 012/1) 


My telno 135: President Botha's Statement’ 


Summary 


1. President Botha’s speech was an advance on the ideas he has previously put forward for further 
constitutional reform. He opened up the possibility of black participation in the President’s Council and the 
college which elects the President, and direct black participation in the Government. The latter concept is 
revolutionary in National Party terms. He has thrown down the gauntlet to the Conservative Party and will lose 
more white votes as a result. But blacks will distrust the whole approach as smacking of co-option rather than 
genuine power-sharing. Their fundamental objection is that these proposals do not address the central issue of 
black participation in the national Parliament. The approach now outlined would have carried far more 
conviction if most of the leading black opposition groups had not recently been suppressed. Early changes not 
to be expected. 


Detail 


2. President Botha’s speech yesterday was the first manifestation of any new thinking on constitutional 
development in the past year. Key members of the Government know that trying to proceed with the ‘National 
Council’ on the basis originally envisaged is likely to get them nowhere, as no serious black leader will have 
anything to do with it. The idea of re-naming the National Council an ‘Indaba’ will be seen as gimmickry. The 
Government hopes that by giving blacks a direct input into electing the State President via representation in 
the electoral college, the legitimacy of the existing institutions might be enhanced. From the black point of 
view, however, participation in the electoral college, or in the largely advisory President’s Council, will not be 
an attractive proposition except on a basis which would give them real influence. 

3. The idea of bringing blacks into the Government itself has been canvassed privately here for some time. 
But the public announcement of the possibility by the President is a step of considerable significance, not least 
for white voters. The CP’s response has been to say that this announcement proves what they have been saying 
all along. The National Party is engaged on a slippery slope. The announcement of these new ideas is likely to 
cost the government more votes on the right. In that sense they must be seen as a courageous move. There was 
a growing concern in National Party ranks at the lack of any sense of direction or new thinking. Yesterday’s 
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announcements have given the reform wing of the party a boost. But it is doubtful whether they will have 
given party activists enough ammunition to repulse the CP’s ideological challenge. The nation-wide municipal 
elections in October will be the next big test. 

6. Will the prospect of having at least some influence, even some power, at senior government levels be 
enough to entice some black leaders who count within the black community into participation? The initial 
reaction among black opposition figures has been dismissive. Albertina Sisulu has rejected the idea that the 
black majority should be represented by token blacks in the Presidential electoral college or elsewhere. 
Buthelezi has said that the electoral college idea was difficult to understand. There was a black majority in the 
country, but the President and the National Party did not admit its existence. The point had been passed where 
‘tokenism’ could be of any value. Buthelezi acknowledged, however, that the President was defying the right 
wing. (I will report further on Buthelezi’s reactions when I see him on 27 April.)* 

7. A fundamental problem is the incompatibility of this more conciliatory approach with the effective 
proscription in February of most of the main black opposition groups. The radical opposition so far has 
achieved remarkably little through either violence or boycotts. But the boycott reflex is very strong. The 
longer term prospects will depend on whether the Government can show blacks that they are talking seriously 
about negotiation and real power sharing and not just window- dressing. 

8. On past form the prospects for success are poor and I doubt whether these ideas will give the National 
Party any new momentum. But they do go further than previous concepts and direct black participation in the 
Government is an idea which is likely to be pursued at some stage. The Government still is torn between 
attempting to co-opt black municipal councillors and other third-rate black figures with no national support, 
and seeking to make a real effort to get somewhere with e.g. Buthelezi. 

9. The idea of re-creating the post of Prime Minister reflects the President’s desire to carry on, while trying 
to lighten the day to day burden on him. It was P.W. Botha who suppressed the post of Prime Minister in the 
first place, pushing through the Executive Presidency which has embroiled the Head of State in day to day 
party politics and concentrated more power in his hands than any of his predecessors had. He is now thinking 
in terms of the French system, but that would require another amendment to the constitution. 

10. The President was also due today to make a statement on the amendment of the Group Areas Act. At 
the last minute, this was postponed. The reason is that the President has been trying to work out with the 
coloured leader, Hendrickse, amendments which would secure Hendrickse’s support for the postponement of 
the next elections to 1992. But Hendrickse is under pressure from members of his own party who want more 
radical reforms than the government is likely to be prepared to concede, a key element in this discussion is the 
future of District Six, which BP have undertaken to re-develop if it is declared an ‘Open Area’ 


3 See No. 105. 
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Mr Renwick (Cape Town) to Sir G. Howe, 2 
May 1988, 12.25 p.m.’ Tel. No. 150 Immediate, 
Confidential (FCO 105/3061, JSS 011/2 Part C) 


My telno 138: South Africa: Internal Politics? 
Summary 


I, Buthelezi recognises that P.W. Botha’s reference to black representation in the Cabinet is a new step 
forward in National Party thinking and a throwing down of the gauntlet to the right. But neither he nor other 
black leaders will participate unless provision is made for black representation in Parliament. 


Detail 


2. In the past few days I have been able to talk to several key black leaders about President Botha’s recent 
statements (my TUR). Buthelezi gave me a memorandum setting out his views, which he asked to be passed to 
you and the Prime Minister. He points out that little has been achieved by the ANC’s campaign of violence, 
attacking the South African Government at its strongest point. The Government is not on the run. Sanctions 
have been counterproductive. But P.W. Botha has not succeeded in finding a way forward. Among the whites 
there is growing division about whether he has failed because he has gone too far or because he has not gone 
far enough. There is a race against time between those committed to revolution and those committed to non- 
violent change. 

3. Buthelezi said that he will not consider participating in government until there is black representation in 
Parliament. President Botha still was thinking of trying to co-opt black leaders. A few token blacks in the 
electoral college or the President’s Council could have no effect when the National Party retained the decisive 
say in both bodies. No black leader with real support would participate in the Cabinet on this basis. 
Furthermore, what the President was offering was that there could be a black Minister with responsibility for 
black education—not for a unified education department dealing with education for all races. 

4. Buthelezi expressed his appreciation of the position we have continued to take on sanctions. This 
reinforced his resolve to continue to look for ways to make progress by non-violent means. But until the 
Government offered real powersharing, there would be a continuance of violence and counter-violence. 
Attempts at coercion from outside would simply reinforce white resistance to change. The clampdown on 
other black organisations had compounded the problems for Buthelezi, who could not deal with the 
Government at the national level so long as the leaders of other parties were not released. He was still trying to 
make progress in Natal. He had talked to Viljoen and had sent a delegation to see Heunis. But the Government 
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were showing no interest in discussing the Indaba proposals. They claimed that these amounted to majority 
rule, not power-sharing—contrary to all the evidence, as protection for minority rights was solidly entrenched 
in them. 

5. Buthelezi did not reject the concept of a negotiating forum to discuss a new constitution. But it would 
have to be a real negotiation, not one in which, as the National Party insisted at present, only limited issues 
could be discussed. The whole concept of power-sharing would be discredited if the National Party continued 
to insist on trying to do it their way, i.e. without sharing real power. He acknowledged that P.W. Botha’s 
statement that there could be black representation in the Cabinet did represent an important ideological shift. 
Botha was showing a recognition that there could not be a future government without blacks in it. So black 
participation in the Executive at the centre at least was now on the agenda. But the coloured leader, 
Hendrickse, when in the Cabinet had found that he had no real authority and ended up having to try to justify 
National Party policies. It was no use participating on that basis. 

6. Buthelezi’s Chief Lieutenant, Dhlomo, who does most of the negotiating with the Government, said that 
he did not see a future for the Indaba proposals as such, because the Government disliked anything they had 
not invented themselves. But he did hope there would be a future for the Indaba process. It had involved 
genuine negotiation, trying to deal with the legitimate fears of the white minority. The key principle was the 
protection of minority rights on a non-racial basis. The anxieties of the whites could not be dealt with 
otherwise. He believed that these principles would feature in a future constitution. 

7. asked whether the inability to show progress over this and other proposals was undermining Indaba 
support. Dhlomo said that negotiation might not be working: but nor was violence. The ANC had little to show 
for the armed struggle which they had now been trying to wage for the past twenty-six years. 

8. I asked Dhlomo about his contacts with the ANC. Dhlomo said that he had had three meetings with 
Thabo Mbeki last year. Dhlomo had proposed to Mbeki that these talks should lead on to a meeting involving 
their colleagues on both sides. That in turn could lead to a Tambo/Buthelezi meeting. The second phase (i.e. a 
wider meeting) had not been achieved because the ANC had backed out of the proposed meeting in London in 
October. Dhlomo had seen Mbeki again recently in Harare and had reminded him that this was still on offer. 

9. Motlana, Head of the Soweto Civic Association, joined in a meeting I arranged with British companies 
in Johannesburg to help increase support for small black businesses. Motlana said that while the objective 
remained political freedom, there had to be economic advancement of the black community. His objection to 
P.W. Botha’s proposals was the same as Buthelezi’s: they were meaningless so long as the government 
continued to exclude black representation in Parliament. 

10. I talked also in Durban to Gumede, Co-Chairman of the UDF. Gumede spent much of his time 
protesting about attacks on the UDF by Inkatha around Pietermaritzburg. Violence around Pietermaritzburg 
has died down somewhat, but the two sides remain deeply antagonistic and Buthelezi is being challenged by 
the ANC among Zulus in the urban areas. Gumede was disappointed that his colleagues in the UDF had turned 
down his suggestion that they should consider participating in elections. He complained about our attitude to 
sanctions. In the same breath he said that the main problem was to provide jobs for the youth in the townships. 
Generally he appeared pretty demoralised. He no longer has much authority vis-a-vis his own supporters. 


Comment 


11. These leaders, representing a wide cross-section of black opinion, all accepted that it was an important 
development for the President to be talking publicly about black participation in the central Government. They 
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recognised that this was a courageous step to take in the face of the right wing and that it could be important if 
followed by others. But without black representation in Parliament, none of them will play. Buthelezi will 
continue to insist on real power-sharing at the centre, or the Indaba proposals in Natal 


No. 106 


Letter from the Prime Minister to President 
Botha, 9 May 1988 (PREM 19/2525) 


Dear Mr President, 


I wanted to say to you how glad I was to see your references in your speech in Parliament on 21 April to a 
renewed commitment to carry forward the process of reform. I look forward to seeing how your ideas for 
black participation in central government develop in practice and I hope that you will feel able to extend them 
into other areas such as black representation in Parliament. I know that you are also considering amendment of 
the Group Areas Act and hope that this too will soon be carried through. I do not at all underestimate the 
political courage which you have already demonstrated and which will be required in even greater measure to 
carry your ideas through into concrete propositions of a sort which will bring black leaders with genuine 
support into serious negotiation with your government. I wish you success in this. 

I was encouraged to hear of recent contacts between the South African and Mozambican governments, 
culminating in your own meeting last month with Minister Veloso.' We have been encouraging President 
Chissano to join you in seeking ways of returning to the spirit of the Nkomati Accord. I hope that the process 
of high level co-operation between South Africa and Mozambique which has now been resumed will lead to 
concrete results. 

I also welcome the recent talks in London between delegations from South Africa, the United States and 
Angola, with Cubans also present. We were glad to help in arranging the talks. 

Obviously, this new process is still at an early stage, but it seems to have made a good start. It would be a 
major prize to secure the withdrawal of Cuban troops from Angola and an internationally accepted settlement 
in Namibia. 


Yours sincerely, MARGARET 
THATCHER 


Jacinto Veloso, Minister of Cooperation, Mozambique. 
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No. 107 


Central Office of Information to All Posts, 19 
May 1988 11.21 a.m.' Tel. No. Retract 15 Unclassified 
(FCO 105/3145, JSS 020/7 Part C) 


For Posts information only. 


Following are key extracts from a speech ‘South Africa: No Easy Answers’ given by the Foreign Secretary 
Sir Geoffrey Howe, to the Royal Commonwealth Society on Tuesday, 17 May 1988. 

Full verbatim text follows by bag. 

Introduction 

— ... Thousands of people . . . detained without charge since 1986... torture . . . black people still (still) 
being evicted and forcibly relocated .. . tremendous disparity in the way Government funds are allocated as 
between blacks and whites. 

— ... Problem of South Africa is not (not) one of decolonisation. South Africa is a sovereign, independent 
country. Nobody can look to Britain to solve the problem as though it were a second Rhodesia ... 

—Change is inevitable.... Economic forces have already begun to tell... average black per capita income 
has doubled in the past 15 years—white incomes have hardly increased at all in real terms. 

—In 1976, black unions had no legal status. In 1979/80 the unions were legalised... . now estimated to have 
over one million members. 

— ... The South African Conservative Party dream of a complete restoration of pure apartheid is ... 
nonsense. 

South African Government Reform 

— ... Welcome President Botha’s speech of 21 April . . . appeared to mark a resumption of the reform 
process ... only time will tell whether ... enough to tempt Black leaders with real support to come forward. 

Message for Whites 

—The South African Government have (have) to take the lead . . . Attempts to perpetuate apartheid .. . 
recruiting sergeant for communism and extremism. Every government has the right to maintain public order. 
But . . . repression breeds violence, and sets back prospects for negotiation. 

—The sooner white South Africans accept the need for negotiation and change, the greater the odds that 
change will be peaceful and democratic. 

— ... Without an end to apartheid, the South African economy can never hope to attract the foreign 
investment... required... 

— ... South African Government needs to address: 

—Lifting the state of emergency and associated measures such as press censorship. 

—Revoking the repressive measures imposed in February. 

—Releasing Nelson Mandela and other political prisoners and those detained without charge. 


' All ellipses in original. For the background to this speech, see Preface, pp. xxi-xxii. 
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—Unbanning the ANC and other political parties, and allowing a resumption of normal political activity. 

—Ending attempts to destabilise neighbouring countries. 

—Dismantling apartheid legislation, beginning with the Group Areas Act. 

... For Blacks 

—Blacks should acknowledge . . . the real dangers of an extreme right wing 
backlash ... violence . . . Strengthens the opponents of change . . . Violence between blacks will have the same 
effect... intimidation devalues the cause of blacks .. . the path of non-violence which the ANC trod for so many 
long years is still the right path, and we urge them to return to it. 

— ... Message to the black community: 

—Turn away from prescriptions which would increase polarisation or leave the land an economic desert. 

—Reject violence and terrorism: they are a counsel of despair. 

Outsiders: the UK role 

—A myth... has arisen .. . that our opposition to punitive sanctions amounts to support for apartheid. 

—Sanctions against South (South) Africa would in practice be sanctions against Southern (Southern) 
Africa. ... South African retaliation could condemn the region to economic warfare ... 

—Selective restrictive measures against South Africa ... are (are) intended to bring home to the South 
African Government the message that change is urgently needed. 

Dialogue and negotiation 

—Keep contacts open with all sides ... no purpose in severing links with the whites or with the South 
African Government. . . The ANC themselves have shown their readiness to talk to the whites of IDAS A ... 
We shall equally keep open our channels of communication with all the representative Black opposition 
organisations. The ANC are one of those organisations. We acknowledge their role in any negotiation, and we 
shall maintain contact with them as well as with others. 

Our policy 

—Implacably opposed to apartheid . . . want to see its total abolition. . . . continue to use all the advocacy at 
our disposal to persuade the South African Government of the need for fundamental political change. 

—Continue to denounce violence, whoever its perpetrator. 

— ... Will give some 21 million pounds sterling in bilateral aid over the five years from April 1987 to help 
promote Black African economic advancement . . . we are deeply worried about the draft legislation currently 
before the South African Parliament which seeks to restrict the flow of aid funds from abroad ... 

—Maintain our considerable programmes of economic and security assistance to South Africa’s 
neighbours. 

—Maintain close contact with the Commonwealth, The Twelve and other Western partners ... work for 
coordinated and effective international action. 

—Continue to support the negotiating concept first put forward by the Eminent Persons Group. 

Conclusion 

—Government alone cannot carry the message .. . the whole world wants to see a just society established in 
a South Africa... the people of South Africa itself, must demonstrate the vision and the will to move forward. 
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No. 108 


Minute from Mr Crawford (Cape Town) to 
Mr James and Mr Renwick, 19 May 1988’ Restricted 
(FCO 105/3268, JSS 354/1) 


Dr Mamphela Ramphele 


1. On Monday Mr Andrews’ and I had a pretty withering encounter with Dr Mamphela Ramphele when 
we called on her at UCT. Dr Ramphele was Steve Biko’s ‘common law wife’. She is now an anthropology 
researcher at UCT and claims to have dropped out of politics, but she evidently remains a formidable 
influential figure in Black Consciousness circles. 

2. Dr Ramphele said that she was neither optimistic nor pessimistic about South Africa, merely cynical. 
Why should she waste her time seeing foreign diplomats? I explained why the British Government regarded it 
as most important to try to keep in touch with all currents of political opinion in South Africa. 

3. Dr Ramphele said that whatever actual policies Western leaders chose to follow, it would be much 
better if they said nothing at all about South Africa; the record showed that most of what they said was 
unhelpful or ill-informed, and tended to support the status quo, e.g. President Reagan’s remark that South 
Africa was essentially a conflict between various ‘tribes’. Whose side was the West on? Why had Mrs 
Thatcher called the ANC a terrorist organisation? If she had disagreed with whatever Makatini had said in 
Vancouver she should have picked a quarrel with him personally, not damned the ANC as such. The Prime 
Minister must have realised how her statement would be seized on by the South African regime to discredit the 
ANC, and so call into question the international legitimacy of the struggle. 

4. Mr Andrews said that just when the Prime Minister had taken the (for her) unusual step of intervening 
on behalf of the Sharpeville 6, the Krugersdorp bomb had exploded—given the Prime Minister’s own 
experiences with terrorism this was scarcely a move designed to improve the ANC’s standing in her eyes. Dr 
Ramphele said that such an argument amply characterised Western racist arrogance. Here was a whole nation 
of black people driven by appalling racism to resort to civil war to establish their basic rights: the Prime 
Minister of a country which had a good deal to answer for in setting up the system was now apparently asking 
the participants in this war to put their activities on hold so that her occasional irrelevant messages might get 
through. Dr Ramphele said that personally she absolutely rejected violence except in self-defence, but she well 
understood why those involved had to use it. Unfortunately the West did not. 

5. I said that racism and ‘tribalism’ were by no means confined to South Africa. To go by the examples 
of Northern Ireland, Lebanon and many other precedents South Africa with its many ethnic groups arguably 
faced a bleak future under any government. Dr Ramphele asked which forces were in fact promoting such 
‘tribal’ rivalries. Chief Buthelezi had enjoyed respect in the 1970s among the black community as a whole, but 
this had vanished as his Inkatha killing machine had been built up. His alleged support among Zulus was 


1. 
2. 


Mr Charles Crawford was First Secretary (Chancery), Pretoria/Cape Town. 
Mr Timothy John Andrews, a desk officer in SAfD on a familiarisation visit to South Africa. 
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maintained by fear and intimidation, not to mention the difficulty of getting a job in Inkatha-controlled areas 
without paying Inkatha dues. The fact that he still held out for release of Mandela was irrelevant. All this was 
well-documented. The respect for Chief Buthelezi in the West was therefore incomprehensible. 


6. Somehow the conversation got on to British immigration policy. Ramphele declared the meeting over, 
laughing heartily at the prospect of Britain at last getting its just historical desserts with Bangladeshis being 
smuggled illegally into the country! 


Comment 


7. Dr Ramphele is a Tough Egg. In effect she starts with the view that the last 500 years of world history 
have been disastrous, while we as white British diplomats presumably have to take a rather different view. 
This makes efforts to achieve a meeting of minds rather fraught, to say the least. She is undoubtedly well 
worth meeting, but I am not convinced that she would want to see me again; perhaps she would find senior 
members of the Embassy more rigorous intellectual opponents! One line of approach might be the Upington 
25—1 have heard that she has reluctantly agreed to help the defence draw up a sociological profile of the black 
township involved.’ 


> A notorious case in which 25 people in the town of Upington (Northern Cape province) were charged with the 
killing of a black policeman (who had previously fired on the crowd) under the doctrine of ‘common purpose’ 
much favoured by the South African state in political trials. 


No. 109 


Letter from Mr Powell (No. 10) to Mr Parker, 
9 June 1988 Confidential (PREM 19/2525) 


Dear Lyn, 

The Prime Minister had a talk this morning with Mr Renwick, HM Ambassador Cape Town, about the 
prospects in South Africa. The following were the main points to emerge: 

—Mr Renwick should take back an oral message from the Prime Minister to President Botha and his 
Ministers underlining the growing difficulties which South Africa would encounter internationally later in the 
year, particularly in the event of a Democratic victory in the US Presidential elections. The message should 
press for progress on specific issues, notably release of Mandela, normalisation of relations with Mozambique, 
continued negotiations with Angola and further steps to dismantle apartheid; 

—particular emphasis should be given to the release of Mandela. This could be the key to influencing the 
attitude of a new US Administration. We should try to engage the South African Government in informal 
discussion of the procedural and presentational steps which would be required by Mandela’s release, in the 
hope that this would encourage them to take the leap; 

—the Prime Minister agrees to see Chief Buthelezi in July; 

—thereafter she will probably want to send a further written message to President Botha. This would draw 
on the points above, making clear that South Africa had not yet done enough to help us resist demands for 
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further measures by the international community; 

—the Prime Minister will also want to be in a position not later than mid-July to reply authoritatively to 
President Botha’s recent message about the activities of the ANC office in London. ' If the South African 
authorities have not yet produced detailed evidence, they should be urged to do so speedily. Should their 
allegations against Kassrils [sic] be well-founded, we should be prepared to withdraw his British travel 
document; 

—we should need to make a considerable ef fort with an incoming American Administration to persuade 
them against precipitate action on South Africa, pointing out the disastrous consequences of sanctions for the 
Front Line States. Our first objective should be to obtain a commitment to consultation before taking any 
action. It would of course help if negotiations were in progress on Angola, since that would provide continuity 
and an incentive to the US not to disrupt them; 

—we should give more prominence to our humanitarian aid to black South Africans, e.g. Operation 
Hunger. Mr Renwick will propose a number of black South African journalists for an interview with the Prime 
Minister later in the year. 


Yours sincerely, 
CHARLES POWELL 


' A message from President Botha received on 18 May requested HMG to take action to counter the activities of the 


ANC and its operatives in London (PREM 19/2525). 


> Ronald Kasrils, ANC activist and founder member of MK; appointed chief of MK intelligence, 1983. 
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Letter from Mr Renwick (Cape Town) to Mr 
Prendergast, 28 June 1988 Confidential (FCO 
105/3074, JSS 011/5) 


Dear Kieran, 
South Africa: Black Politics 
1. Before Roy Reeve left Johannesburg at the end of his tour of duty here, I asked him to set down his 
valedictory thoughts. These are enclosed, and I agree with everything Roy has to say. I think that Mrs Chalker 
and Mr Patten would be interested to see his report. 


2. I have recorded separately, for POD,’ the remarkable contribution Roy made to the work of the 
Embassy throughout his time here. 


Yours ever, ROBIN 


1 Personnel Operations Department. 
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Enclosure in No. 110 Black Politics: The Johannesburg Experience’ 
Introduction 


1. With the exception of three months in early 1986, my entire tour of duty has been spent during a 
nationwide State of Emergency. The contrasts in atmosphere and personalities between my arrival in 
December 1985 and my departure in June 1988 are striking. At the end of 1985 and the beginning of 1986 the 
major personalities who had launched the UDF were still active, and there was a widespread belief that 1986 
was, at last, to be the ‘year of liberation’. The lifting of the State of Emergency in March of that year and the 
subsequent bloody confrontations between people in the townships and the security forces seemed if anything 
to heighten those expectations. However, reality intruded with the declaration of the present State of 
Emergency in June 1986 and the detention that year of up to 30,000 political and trade union activists from all 
levels of the extra-Parliamentary opposition. Although the vast majority have been released, the key figures 
remain in gaol and the February 1988 banning of the major political organizations dealt a further blow to an 
already battered black political movement. A sense of weariness, frustration and depression now obtains. 


The Task 


2. The role of the Deputy Consul-General in Johannesburg has been and must be to maintain our channels 
open to the black opposition groupings. Through these channels it is necessary to explain our own policies in 
relation to South Africa (no easy task, given the audience), and to attempt to influence individuals and 
organizations along the path of peaceful negotiation. Given the events outlined in paragraph 1 above, the 
audience has changed dramatically over the past two years but the message must continue to be put through. 

3. To a large extent the period under review has been dominated by the whole sanctions issue. From the 
beginning it has always been more an emotional than intellectual debate with my black contacts. There is a 
strong feeling that the UK has a particular role to play in South Africa, not merely because of our trade and 
economic links but also because of the long historical connection between our countries. (‘After all,’ one 
contact remarked, ‘you Brits started apartheid, you should end it.’) The appeal for sanctions became more 
pressing during the course of 1987 when people faced up to the realities of the emergency situation. Leaders 
had been gaoled or were on the run and the euphoria of 1986 had finally been dispelled. In these circumstances 
the cry was for ‘gesture politics’. If we really cared, then we should demonstrate the fact by harming our own 
interests. There was also the argument that sanctions were the only alternative to a path of violence and 
bloodshed. But in latter months, with the exception of church leaders, these lines of argument have not been 
forcefully pursued. Instead, it is the white activists who now argue most passionately in favour of sanctions— 
although on a much more selective basis. 

4. The objectives of putting HMG’s policies across to the majority population has not been helped by the 
selective nature of South African media reporting. It is axiomatic that any major speech or pronouncement by 
a UK Minister will be selectively quoted from, to highlight only those statements against sanctions, or 
welcoming any move in SAG policy. Since few of the black population read anything other than local papers 
or watch or listen to anything other than the SABC, we start with several strikes against us in attempting to 
produce a balanced account of our policies and thinking. (Although, on the plus side, it must be recorded that 


* Dated 26 May 1988. 
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we are making significant headway in our contacts with the black press.) There is the additional 
factor that South Africa remains a Party point-scoring exercise as far as the UK Parliament is 
concerned. This does not help either. 


The Channels 


5. Something more needs to be said about the change in the nature of our ‘contact groups’. In 1985-86 it 
was easy enough to hold regular discussions with community leaders of the stature of Dr Motlana, Zwelakhe 
Sisulu, Vusi Khanyile,’ Aubrey Mokoena* and Mrs Mandela. Things are now more strained. Dr Motlana has 
tended to adopt the role of ‘elder statesman’ and concerns himself much more with business than political 
matters. (The February 1988 banning of the Soweto Civic Association did not help.) Sisulu and Khanyile 
remain in detention, whilst Mokoena and Mandela seem to have set off on an erratic path of their own making, 
removed from what is left of the mainline UDF policies. We also suffered the indignity of being banned by the 
UDF itself in December 1987—although this particular hiccup in our relations has now been safely passed, 
since it appears to have been the sole idea of Azar Cachalia, who has been ‘disciplined’ by the UDF for this 
action. Whilst the range of black contacts has tended to diminish—and we have never found it easy to infiltrate 
the youth organizations—our range of interlocutors in the white community has remained static. It is also 
worth noting that with the virtual stagnation in political activity, more emphasis has been placed on the 
encouragement of small black business, and here we are opening up some interesting new doors. 

6. Our ability to operate freely in the black communities (heavily dependent though that is upon personal 
factors) has been greatly assisted by the expansion over the past two years of the Head of Mission Gift and 
Project Schemes. My only fear is that these will come so to dominate our daily working life that there will be 
little time left for the core task of maintaining political contacts across the spectrum. None the less, our ability 
to react swiftly and adequately to community needs has assisted HMG’s credibility at grassroots community 
level. A few sewing machines here or there may seem trite, but it is rewarding to see the results some months 
later in terms of self-supporting community workshops and co-operatives. If nothing else, it adds a touch of 
dignity to an otherwise barren existence. On a somewhat larger scale, our ability to help set up community 
offices and advice centres has given us access to a previously closed off middle slice of the black community. 
Our efforts have been helped also by the low-key way in which we handle our disbursements. There is none of 
the massive paperwork involved with US aid, and the fact that we do not hang labels on our gifts is 
appreciated. Despite that, the fact of our giving is known where it counts. 


The Present Scene 


7. With the February 1988 series of bannings, what little political life there had been finally began to 
fizzle out. At national and regional levels the UDF had been badly hit from June 1986 onwards. There was no 
strategic, or at times even tactical thinking, and a mood of general depression set in amongst those office 
bearers who were either not detained or were ‘on the run’. 


Community activist; ANC head of finance, 1990-92. 
Former student activist; member of the UDF. 
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8. Archie Gumede’s attempts to introduce some kind of policy debate over the impending municipal 
elections were met with abuse and vilification. The spectre of ‘collaborationist’ was raised against him by 
individuals who had felt the grinding pressure of the security and police forces. With those experiences, 
anything which smacked of joining the system—even if only to destroy it—was too much to bear. Another 
worrying factor was the attitude of the youth and the ‘comrades’. The latter had had their heyday during the 
first six to nine months of my time in Johannesburg when the townships were bubbling and school boycotts 
and confrontations were the order of the day. Predictable reactions by the security forces created a spiral of 
violence as deaths led to funerals, funerals led to deaths, and so on. The slogan ‘Liberation Before Education’ 
became their rallying cry and it took brave and determined efforts by people like Vusi Khanyile and Molefe 
Tsele * to bring the situation more under control. The root cause of youthful discontent still remains. The state 
of black secondary education, with a 60% dropout rate before the age of fifteen, is as totally unsatisfactory as 
ever. Although school boycotts are now more the exception than the rule, they still continue and the effect has 
been to create large masses of poorly educated and almost unemployable black youth with little else to do but 
to hang around in the townships. The potential is clear. Equally clear is the ability of youth organizations to 
organize themselves. The formation in 1987 of the now restricted SA Youth Congress showed a high 
organizational capability on a national scale. 

9. But although the ugly, untamed side of the comrades’ activities has largely been checked, there is a 
growing feeling (in so far as one can detect) of virtual anarchism amongst the township youth. All too 
frequently at seminars or discussions, particularly on educational issues, one hears the comment that there is 
no way in which one can reform the system. One has to destroy it and start again. Some observers detect an 
almost Khmer Rouge movement amongst the youth. My own view is that we have yet to reach that point, but 
we are not far short of it. Established community leaders are conscious of this feeling and, together with the 
parents, are managing to keep it under some kind of control. But the potential for violence is explosively close 
to the surface and any incident like police arresting school students could lead to a re-run of 1976—but on a 
wider scale. 

10. A couple more comments on black youth. Firstly, large numbers are leaving the country for exile in 
neighbouring states on a scale not seen since the post-1976 exodus. The frustrations of the schooling and 
employment situations, coupled with the blanketing factor of the State of Emergency, are largely responsible 
for this drift to the north. Secondly, the black consciousness groupings are gathering more support among the 
young people. To some extent this is a reflection of the frustration felt towards both the ANC and the UDF for 
their perceived failures to deliver the ‘year of revolution’ in 1986. It is also connected with the less ambiguous 
approach to violence adopted by the PAC and its supporting organizations within the RSA. Certainly the 
discipline of student groupings such as AZASM¢ has to be seen to be believed. 

11. Another feature worth recording is the impressive and increasing status of women in the black political 
struggle. Traditionally African women have had two strikes against them—their sex and their colour. But with 
the disappearance of many of the leading male activists into gaol or exile, women have begun to assume a 
much greater standing, both in their communities and in political life. As husbands or sons are detained, it is 
the women who assume the burden of maintaining families. One only has to visit a DPSC’ ‘tea party’ to see 


> Former student activist; ordained Lutheran minister, 1982; active in Soweto community politics; detained, 1986-88. 


® Azanian Students’ Movement. 


’ Detainees’ Parents Support Committee. 
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the strength and force of this sector of the community. The tag “You strike the woman, you strike the rock’ is 
becoming more real by the day. 

12. More generally, with the withering away of national and regional UDF personalities and policies, 
attention is shifting towards the civic and social organizations in both urban and rural areas. Here again the 
lack of long term thinking is apparent. More and more, one finds that previously high profile civic associations 
have turned in on themselves to consider purely local issues. Although the rent boycott campaign continues in 
urban townships, no one really has any clear idea what it is now meant to achieve or how to get out of it with 
dignity salved. There is much talk about the need to improve amenities, education and health—but again on a 
purely local basis. It has therefore been left to the churches to attempt to fill the void and to confront 
Government as a black community position voice. But for too many Transvaal black churchmen the role is not 
easy, and it is one with which they are not comfortable. But in the absence of anything else, they feel duty 
bound to take over the mantle of political leadership. 

13. Finally in this section, a word about the white opposition groups and individuals. These have shown 
more ability to survive the Government’s restrictions and have only been marginally affected by the successive 
waves of detention. Although specific campaigns have come under fire—‘Free the Children’—people have not 
felt the same direct threat as their opposite numbers in the townships. They have also shown an ability to 
circumvent the restrictions on activities. For example, DPSC office workers are now employed by the 
Johannesburg Black Sash Advice Office, whilst their monthly bulletin on detentions and trials is now 
published under the imprimatur of the Centre for Applied Legal Studies at Wits University. The contents are 
the same, only the label has been changed. 


The Future 


14. As noted above, black politics per se are now in a state of disarray and preoccupation with local 
concerns. There is a realisation that the ‘road to liberty’ will be a long and perhaps painful one, and people are 
now beginning to readjust to this longer time frame. It is also true to say that, despite the best efforts of the 
State, their spirit has not been broken. There can be no doubt that, unlike in previous decades, both rural and 
urban blacks now know what it is that they [?are up] against. How to move forward and transform the society 
remains an unresolved issue. The risk is that the younger generations will not be prepared to sit passively 
whilst their leaders and elders fumble their way towards an acceptable outcome. 

15. The only signs of activity are in the white ‘liberal’ communities. The attempts by Slabbert and the Five 
Freedoms Forum to raise the consciousness of the white population and to form bridges between the various 
communities are laudable but, one suspects, largely irrelevant as far as the blacks are concerned. The 
discussions are too stratospheric for easy comprehension. In the meantime, security force control of the 
townships and the rural areas is unchallenged and unchallengeable. The lid is firmly on the pressure cooker, 
but there will inevitably be outbursts of violence and consequential suppression. But the revolution is not on 
our doorsteps. 


Personal Reflections 


16. I shall leave Johannesburg with more than the usual mix of relief and regret. The regret flows from the 
individuals I have met on all sides of the community. I have been staggered by the patience, courtesy and high 
intelligence of all I have met, at whatever level. It has not been easy being a British diplomat in South Africa 
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in these days, but I have never felt at personal risk or been subjected to personal abuse in carrying out my 
responsibilities. At times I wondered what my reactions would have been if the roles had been reversed. 

17. The relief comes from leaving what has been the most emotionally taxing job I have had to perform 
within the Service. One’s personal sympathies are inevitably caught up with the struggle of those with whom 
one is in daily contact. To remain detached on the sidelines is no easy task. Driving home from a township to 
the plush suburbs of northern Johannesburg is more than just a three or fifteen mile journey. You cross into 
different worlds. The only consolation is that some day, somehow, the picture will change. I would like to see 
it. 


No. 111 


Letter from Mr Powell (No. 10) to Mr Parker, 
12 July 1988 Confidential (PREM 19/2526) 


Dear Lyn, 
Prime Minister’s Meeting with Miss Joyce Mokhesi' 


The Prime Minister saw Miss Joyce Mokhesi for half an hour this morning. Miss Mokhesi summarised the 
background to the case of the Sharpeville Six and expressed appreciation for the interest which the Prime 
Minister had taken in it, for the work of our Embassy in South Africa and for the various appeals for clemency 
made bilaterally and through the European Community. She went on to express the number of concerns about 
the conduct of the South African courts in the case. 

The Prime Minister said that we could not intervene in the judicial process in South Africa. In her 
experience, the South African courts had generally shown themselves to be quite independent of the 
government. But because of the exceptional circumstances in this case, we had been ready in March to make 
an appeal to President Botha for clemency for the Sharpeville Six. We would renew that appeal if the death 
sentences were confirmed, although we hoped that would not arise. In seeking support for a further appeal for 
clemency Miss Mokhesi was, therefore, knocking on an open door. 

Miss Mokhesi said that she feared that President Botha was determined on executions in this case, and any 
others where convictions had been made on the basis of the doctrine of common purpose, as a deterrent. She 
hoped that the Prime Minister could make clear to President Botha that she felt as passionately about her 
appeal for clemency as she did about her opposition to economic sanctions. Otherwise there might be a risk 
that President Botha would think that Britain was half-hearted. The Prime Minister said that there was no 
danger that President Botha would reach such a conclusion. When she asked for clemency, it meant that she 
wanted it. Far from being reluctant, Britain had been among the first to seek clemency and she had appealed to 


Miss Joyce Mokhesi was the sister of Mr Francis Mokhesi, one of the Sharpeville Six. She had originally asked to 
Prime Minister to see her 10-year-old niece. Mrs Thatcher had minuted (on a minute by Mr Powell of 1 July): Iam 
not prepared to see the little girl—I don’t think she should be dragged around in this way ... I will see her alone’ 
(PREM 19/2526). 
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President Reagan and Chancellor Kohl to join her in seeking it. The issue had subsequently been discussed at 
the Economic Summit in Toronto and at the European Council in Hanover and all had agreed that appeals for 
clemency should be renewed. 

Miss Mokhesi expressed concern that our appeal for clemency might be limited to only two of the 
defendants, against whom the prosecution had admitted that there was no direct evidence of complicity in 
murder. The Prime Minister made clear that our request for clemency would cover all six defendants. The 
Prime Minister continued that she sometimes felt that not enough sympathy was expressed for Mr Dlamini, 
who had been murdered, and for his family. If the courts found that murder had been committed and convicted 
persons for that murder, then they should be punished. Our request for clemency related only to imposition of 
the death penalty in the special circumstances of this case. 

Miss Mokhesi said that she believed the Prime Minister’s voice carried special weight with the South 
African Government. The Prime Minister said that she would ensure that President Botha knew the strength of 
her views on this case. The fact that she was known to be a supporter of capital punishment might give her 
request for clemency greater weight. But she emphasised that she could not guarantee what the outcome would 
be. The South African Government was very sensitive to anything which appeared to be outside intervention. 

I enclose: 

— a note handed over by Miss Mokhesi at the end of the meeting which was obviously intended to be the 
basis for her remarks;” 

— the briefing note used by the No. 10 Press Office after the meeting.” 


Yours sincerely, 
CHARLES POWELL 


° Not printed. 


No. 112 


Mr Renwick (Pretoria) to Sir G. Howe, 19 
July 1988, 11.20 a.m.’ Tel. No. 136 Immediate, 
Confidential (FCO 105/3149, JSS 020/13 Part B) 


MIPT: Meeting with Pik Botha.’ 


1. When I saw Pik Botha today I told him that I wanted to deliver an oral message from the Prime 
Minister.° 


Repeated to Washington (personal for Ambassador) and Maputo (personal for Ambassador). 
Not found. 
See No. 109. 
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2. I said that in our opinion South Africa was entering another critical period for its relations with the 
outside world. There had been a modest resumption of economic growth but the financial resources were not 
sufficient to sustain the costs both of the war in Angola and the increase in expenditure on black education and 
development. The real threat facing South Africa was not so much ANC violence as the prospect of gradual 
economic decline. South Africa was not in a position where it could afford to suffer further economic damage 
and we wanted to prevent that. But that was going to depend on what the South African Government did or did 
not do meanwhile. 

3. We did not know who would win the Presidential election in the United States. The Prime Minister 
would be seeking to use her influence with any incoming US Administration to try to ensure that sensible 
policies were adopted in Southern Africa. But the amount of leverage we could exert would depend on what 
happened here. 

4. The key issues were Angola/Namibia and Mandela. We were glad that the South Africans so far had 
negotiated positively on Angola/Namibia. It was vital that they should continue to do so. Achievement of a 
settlement did not depend on them alone. But if real progress could be made towards a settlement by the end 
of the year, that would have a stabilising effect on any new Administration in Washington which would not 
want to throw away that major prize. 

5. As for Mandela, the Prime Minister had raised this with President Botha at Chequers and, four years 
later, we were still talking about his release. The celebrations of his seventieth birthday with Mandela still in 
prison had put all the European governments under intense public pressure. We consistently had sought to 
avoid lecturing the South African Government or making dramatic public demands on them. There was a need 
to show that this more constructive approach could produce results. Mandela had now been in prison for 26 
years. In no civilised country did life imprisonment mean imprisonment till the day a man died. If Mandela 
died in jail, the consequences for South Africa, both external and internal, would be disastrous. If the South 
African Government agreed that Mandela must not be allowed to die in jail, then it was necessary to find a 
way of getting him out (and not just into house arrest). If this were done, we would want to discuss with the 
South African Government ways in which we could support and welcome the process. 

6. Pik Botha said that he was grateful to have this message. He would relay it to the State President and 
try to make use of it with his other colleagues. Personally he agreed that Mandela was far more damaging to 
South Africa in jail than if he were free. He would go on working for his release and hoped that I would keep 
in touch also with the Minister for Justice, with whom he knew I had discussed the matter, and who was of the 
same opinion. But each time the possibility was canvassed, the security chiefs argued that they had with 
difficulty got internal disturbances under control. If Mandela were released, there was likely to be a further 
outbreak of violence. If that happened the Government would be handing the next election on a plate to the 
Conservative Party. I said that if Mandela died in prison, there would be a much greater outbreak of violence 
and the South African Government would get none of the positive results that could be obtained from his 
release. Pik Botha said that if Mandela’s release were decided, it would have to be as an internal decision, 
which must not appear to be taken under external pressure. I said that we had always avoided trying to 
pressurise the South African Government publicly through threats of sanctions etc. If the South Africans 
decided to release him, we would want to discuss with them ways in which we might welcome that step. 

7. I added that, apart from the possibility that there might be a Democratic Administration in 
Washington in the new year, there were also tensions within the German Government. The execution of the 
Sharpeville Six or passage in its present form of the legislation on foreign funding would be certain to trigger 
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further negative actions against South Africa. Pik Botha said that he was well aware of this. So far as the 
Sharpeville Six were concerned, he considered that the first two accused were guilty of murder on any count. 
He was worried about the other cases and had intervened beyond what was proper for him to do in the judicial 
process. The Foreign Funding Bill was unlikely to pass in its present form. In any event there would be no 
interference with funds coming into South Africa for bona fide health, education, welfare and development 
purposes. I said that if attempts were made by the SAG to decide what was and was not bona fide assistance, 
there would be trouble. Those who opposed sanctions were the more attached to positive measures. Pik Botha 
talked about possible legislation on the lines of the US Foreign Agents Registration Act, which requires 
recipients to disclose where foreign monies are received from and what they are spent on. In any event, he 
assured me, there was no likelihood of the bill being passed in the near future in its present form. 

8. I said that one development we did welcome was the improvement which had been brought about, 
and to which we had tried to contribute, in South Africa’s relations with Mozambique. It was in the interests of 
both countries to get back to the Nkomati Accord. Pik Botha said that he was very pleased with the progress 
made so far. President Botha had told other ministers that there should be no more military support for 
Renamo. The Cahora Bassa talks had gone well. If the next meeting of the Joint Security Commission 
produced positive results, Pik Botha then wanted to work towards a meeting between Chissano and P.W. 
Botha, perhaps also involving President Banda, at the Cahora Bassa Dam. That would be the key to getting his 
own President firmly committed to getting back to the Nkomati Agreement. 

9. FCO please advance to No. 10 Downing Street. 


No. 113 


Letter from Mr Powell (No. 10) to Mr Wall, 
20 July 1988' Confidential (PREM 19/2526) 


[No salutation on this copy] 
South Africa 


The Prime Minister and the Foreign Secretary had a brief discussion this evening of South Africa. The 
Prime Minister agreed that she should send a message to President Botha following her meeting next week 
with Chief Buthelezi.* This will need to express concern about the failure to make any visible progress on 
political reform and point to the difficulties this will cause with a new United States Administration. It will 
also need to deal with Mandela and the draft law on contributions to voluntary organisations. It should be 
encouraging about the negotiations on Angola. At the same time, it was agreed that we should pursue the idea 
of either a joint message from the Prime Minister and Chancellor Kohl or an emissary who might see President 
Botha on behalf of both of them.* This proposal was less important for its likely effect on the South Africans 
than as a means of binding the Germans in closely to maintaining their current line on economic sanctions. 


[No signature on this copy] 


1 Mr Stephen Wall succeeded Mr Galsworthy as Private Secretary to Sir Geoffrey Howe in July 1988. 
2 See Nos. 114-115. 
3 The idea of a joint emissary first arose at a meeting between Mrs Thatcher and Herr Kohl on 9 July 1988. Mrs 
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Thatcher wished to stiffen Herr Kohl against any weakening of West German resistance to sanctions (with the 
prospect of a stronger US line if the Democratic candidate, Governor Mike Dukakis, won the Presidential election 
in November 1988). She concluded that ‘she and Chancellor Kohl should bring every possible pressure to bear on 
President Botha, perhaps by each writing to him’; he ‘thought this an excellent idea’ but suggested that they 
should write a joint letter or send a joint emissary. They agreed to think over possible names (Letter from Mr 
Powell (No. 10) to Mr Parker, 9 July 1988, FCO 105/3168, JSS 021/30). The Swiss banker Dr Fritz Leutwiler 
emerged as the favoured candidate at an early stage. The idea hung fire over the summer but was revived by Horst 
Teltschik, Herr Kohl’s foreign policy adviser, in early September (Letter from Mr Powell (No. 10) to Mr Parker, 7 
September 1988, PREM 19/2527). Herr Leutwiler’s mission eventually took place in December 1988: see Nos. 
137-138, 140, 142, 144. 


No. 114 


Mr Renwick (Pretoria) to Sir G. Howe, 22 
July 1988, 2.30 p.m.' Tel. No. 145 Confidential (FCO 
105/3093, JSS 014/5 Part E) 


South Africa: The Political Scene 


Summary 


1. Buthelezi impatient at P.W. Botha’s refusal to engage in real negotiations. The Government’s half- 
hearted reform initiatives will not work. The economy subject to severe constraints on growth in the absence 
of more credible reform measures. Threat of further sanctions next year, but British exports increasing. Some 
progress on Angola/Namibia and Mozambique. Buthelezi will continue to insist on the release of Mandela and 
genuine power-sharing. 


Detail 


2. Buthelezi will be calling on the Prime Minister and you on 27 July. His views were set out in my telno 
150 and the memorandum he has sent to the Prime Minister.” Before the meetings you will wish to have an up- 
dated picture of the political scene. 

3. Following the repressive action taken against all the main black anti-apartheid organisations except 
Buthelezi’s Inkatha in February, the main effect of which was to increase the pro-sanctions pressures in the 
United States, P.W. Botha has pushed ahead with three inadequate reform initiatives. These are: 

(a) Legislation to provide for the setting up of a ‘National Council’ in which the Homeland leaders and 
representatives of the Black Municipal Councils are invited to discuss future constitutional arrangements. 
Buthelezi has declined to participate so long as Mandela and others are not released. Most of the other 
Homeland leaders are likely to follow his lead. Buthelezi’s other demand is that the main subject of discussion 
should be black participation in the National Parliament and that at present is ruled out by the South African 


Repeated for Information Routine to Lusaka, Harare, Washington, Maputo. 
Respectively, No. 105 and not printed. 
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Government. They are still trying to co-opt black figures with no real standing, rather than trying to attract the 
cooperation of black leaders with a real following, including Buthelezi, because that would entail a genuine 
sharing of power. 

(b) Changes to the Group Areas Act, so that some areas can be declared ‘open’ for settlement by all races. 

This will enable the government to legalise the existing situation in the racially mixed suburbs of Hillbrow in 
Johannesburg and Woodstock in Cape Town and to make some areas open for settlement by non-whites. But 
at the same time the Government envisages reinforcing the provisions of the Group Areas Act in those areas— 
the great majority—which will not be opened. Greatly increased penalties will be introduced for non-whites 
living illegally in ‘white’ areas. This will affect a large number of middle class blacks, coloureds and Indians 
who are living outside the townships. These new enforcement provisions have been criticised even by some of 
the pro-Government newspapers here. The aim is to try to placate right wing voters who are drifting away to 
the Conservative Party. This botched initiative will succeed neither in attracting support among non-whites, 
nor in arresting the increase in right wing support. This is typical of the dilemma in which the National Party 
now finds itself and of the lack of real leadership, which is more badly needed than ever and which it is failing 
to display. 
(c) Draft legislation to enable the President to appoint a black minister to the Cabinet. One candidate under 
consideration is Mavuso, a former lieutenant of Buthelezi who broke away from Inkatha and joined the 
Transvaal provincial administration.’ The appointment of a black to the Cabinet would be an important 
ideological break with the past and unthinkable under Verwoerd. But the candidates for inclusion have no real 
support: and if a black Cabinet member were appointed, he would be likely to be responsible only for black 
education (education is divided between four separate ministries here, dealing separately with black, coloured 
and white education, plus ten further education ministries in the Homelands). 

4. The Government will lose further ground to the right wing in the white municipal elections in October 
and there will be a low turn-out in the black municipalities. The law and order situation, however, remains 
well under control. The serious unrest of 1984-86 has been effectively suppressed, with many of the internal 
ANC and UDF leaders in detention. The ANC have been intensifying their efforts to step up the armed 
struggle. In a series of recent bomb explosions, including one outside the rugby stadium in Johannesburg, 
civilians have been killed or injured, further hardening white attitudes. 

5. Over the past decade the South African economy has failed to grow at a rate sufficient to keep abreast of 
the increase in the population. 1987 was a better year, with 2.6 per cent economic growth, but action has had 
to be taken to cool down the economy as South Africa started to suck in imports and continues to have no 
significant access to fresh external capital. The Government pays lip service to privatisation but shies away 
from taking the difficult decisions needed to see such a programme through, though there is some progress 
with deregulation and the expansion of the informal sector. There have been some further cases of 
disinvestment. But our exports are forging ahead and will exceed one billion pounds this year. We have 
recently won further important engineering contracts for the Mossel Bay oil from gas project and the South 
African steel industry. 

6. The Government’s performance is causing increasing concern to thinking Afrikaners. The Governor of 
the Reserve Bank, with whom we keep in close touch, has been saying publicly that without political reform 
there will be no faster economic growth. The head of the Reformed Church has been expressing concern at the 


, John Mavuso, a former member of both the ANC and Inkatha. 
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South African involvement in Angola and the leading Afrikaans newspaper Beeld has started calling for the 
release of Mandela. The head of the Broederbond also is critical of the Government’s failure to resolve the 
Mandela issue. 

7. Externally there are worries about further sanctions next year from the US and that the oil companies 
will come under increasing pressure to withdraw. The South Africans so far have been participating 
constructively in the peace discussions on Angola/Namibia. They will continue to insist that all Cuban forces 
must be withdrawn from Angola on the same time-scale as a Namibia settlement and that peace will not be 
achieved unless there is some agreement between the Angolan Government and UNITA. P.W. Botha has 
ordered a reduction in South African support for RENAMO. Positive efforts are being made to revive the 
Nkomati agreement with Mozambique and this could lead to a meeting between Botha and Chissano. The 
South African security forces will continue to try to fight fire with fire in their attacks on ANC targets outside 
South Africa. 

8. The Prime Minister will find Buthelezi pointing out that the ANC have little to show for 26 years of 
‘armed struggle’. Bomb attacks harden white resistance and increase the influence of the military: there is no 
possibility for the foreseeable future of ‘liberating’ South Africa by that route. Buthelezi remains adamantly 
opposed to further sanctions and disinvestment. His deputy, Dhlomo, has said that black South Africans want 
to be liberated ‘on their feet, and not as corpses or unemployed mendicants’. The problem is that just as the 
ANC has little to show for its campaign of violence, so Buthelezi has little to show for his campaign for 
peaceful political change. His influence is being challenged by the ANC and UDF among black urban youth in 
the townships near Durban and around Pietermaritzburg, where violent clashes between Inkatha and their 
opponents have resulted in 400 deaths over the past year. Both sides are equally responsible and this intra- 
black violence carries within it the seeds of a great deal of trouble for the future. Buthelezi retains by far the 
largest measure of support among the six million Zulus in South Africa, but has little support among non- 
Zulus. Far from being, as some try to portray him, another Muzorewa, Buthelezi is a formidable and 
impressive figure who knows about power and how to exercise it. His objective is either genuine power- 
sharing at the centre, including direct black representation in Parliament: or, failing that, real powersharing in 
Natal on the lines of the Indaba proposals. On both counts at present he is thwarted by the Government’s 
reluctance to share real power and the fact that they remain too frightened of the possible consequences to 
release Mandela. Although Buthelezi is at loggerheads with the ANC, he and Mandela have refrained from 
attacking one another. Buthelezi does not agree with Mandela politically, but insists that he too must be free to 
express his views. 

9. Please see MIFT about our aid to Natal and KwaZulu.* 

10. FCO please advance to No. 10 Downing Street 


Not printed. 
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Letter from Mr Powell (No. 10) to Mr Parker, 
27 July 1988 (PREM 19/2526) 


Dear Lyn, 
Prime Minister’s meeting with Chief Buthelezi 


The Prime Minister had a talk this morning with Chief Buthelezi, who was accompanied by Sir Laurens 
van der Post and by a Private Secretary. 

The Prime Minister thanked Chief Buthelezi for the two memoranda which he had sent in for her, the 
second of which had arrived only the day before. They were a very useful basis for discussion. She 
congratulated Chief Buthelezi on the courage which he had consistently shown. He would have a crucial role 
in any negotiations over the future of South Africa. 

Chief Buthelezi said that millions of black people in South Africa appreciated the Prime Minister’s strong 
stand against sanctions. Without this, the devastation being caused by economic measures would have been 
even greater. Foreign Governments failed to appreciate that the economic progress of the black population was 
of crucial importance. Apartheid would go, but it would take a long time. The best way of preparing for the 
day when it was no more was to develop a strong economic base. For this purpose it was vital that foreign 
companies should continue to invest in South Africa. The Prime Minister said that the big companies often 
took the lead in measures to break down apartheid. Reading Chief Buthelezi’s first memorandum, she had 
been interested by the extent to which sanctions were already causing unemployment among the black 
population. There was now renewed talk about imposing sanctions on South African coal. She feared that the 
employment consequences of this would be very serious. 

The Prime Minister continued that she understood that Chief Buthelezi could not negotiate with the South 
African Government until Mandela had been released. In her view, public statement and pressure on the South 
African Government were unlikely to have much effect: his release would only be brought about by discreet 
moves behind the scenes. She wondered how Chief Buthelezi thought President Botha could be persuaded on 
this. Chief Buthelezi agreed that the South African Government would never release Mandela under public 
pressure. He himself was very concerned that Mandela would die in prison and become a martyr. President 
Botha had to be convinced that Mandela’s release would not lead to a fresh outburst of violence. Mbeki’s 
release had been a testing of the water and on the whole it had not gone too badly. The Prime Minister 
interjected that restriction had been placed on Mbeki: she did not think that Mandela would explicitly agree to 
observe such restrictions. 

Chief Buthelezi said that his own relations with Mandela were good. Mandela accepted that he, Buthelezi, 
had a crucial role to play in South Africa’s future. His main concern at present was the conflict within South 
Africa between his own supporters and those of the ANC. He had discussed this with General Obasanjo, who 
had suggested that the Prime Minister might be able to help bring about a reconciliation by persuading 
someone like President Kaunda to act as arbiter. One possibility would be a discreet meeting in London 
between the ANC and Inkatha to discuss the way ahead. He would be ready to participate. One of the key 
points at such a meeting would be agreement on the suspension of violence. At the least such a meeting would 
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call the ANC’s bluff. Sir Laurens van der Post added that, as a first step, there might be an informal seminar- 
type meeting between the ANC, Inkatha and some of the younger white South African Ministers. The Prime 
Minister said that the idea merited consideration, although she was dubious whether the ANC were really 
capable of agreeing to any sort of truce. Moreover, such a meeting would be worthwhile only if there was 
some prospect of movement on the part of the South African Government in return for a truce or suspension of 
violence. There would need to be an agreed sequence of moves by each of the parties which could lead on to a 
proper dialogue. This meant that even a first meeting would have to be very well prepared. She would ask for 
further consideration to be given to the idea and let Chief Buthelezi know her conclusions. 

Chief Buthelezi asked the Prime Minister to explore the apparent change in Soviet views on South Africa. 
It seemed to be established that Gorbachev had stated at his dinner in honour of President Chissano that he 
would prefer to see a peaceful solution in South Africa. Chief Buthelezi believed that this might provide an 
opening for persuading the Soviet Union to stop or at least reduce its arming of the ANC and encourage them 
instead towards negotiations. The Prime Minister observed that she had discussed both Mozambique and 
Angola with Mr Gorbachev, but gave no specific commitment to follow up Chief Buthelezi’s proposal. 

The Prime Minister said that the draft bill put forward by the South African Government restricting 
voluntary contributions to organisations in South Africa was causing considerable concern, particularly in 
Germany. She hoped that the South African Government would not proceed with it. Chief Buthelezi said that 
it was ironic that the same people who wanted to stop all foreign investment in South Africa nonetheless 
wanted the freedom to continue to make contributions to organisations of their political persuasion. 

Chief Buthelezi referred to his idea of a conditional trade and investment strategy. The Prime Minister 
observed that there was already a code governing investment by EC companies. The secret to securing more 
investment was to get political progress in South Africa. This would create extra confidence. Otherwise people 
feared a descent into violence and hesitated to invest. 

The Prime Minister encouraged Chief Buthelezi to continue his efforts to influence opinion in the United 
States. The implications of a Democratic victory in the United States Presidential Elections were very 
worrying for South Africa. Sir Laurens van der Post observed that Mrs Kay Graham! had recently told him 
that the Washington Post would campaign against sanctions. 

Chief Buthelezi did not raise the request in his second memorandum that the Prime Minister should 
intervene with the United States authorities about the listing of the KwaZulu Finance and Investment 
Corporation. The Prime Minister thinks that we must nonetheless make some reply to this in due course. 

The Prime Minister promised that she would reflect on Chief Buthelezi’s ideas and let him have a further 
and considered response. You will wish to put this in hand, either in the form of a message or of instructions to 
Mr Renwick. We also now need to finalise very rapidly a message from the Prime Minister to President Botha. 

I am copying this letter to Alex Allan (HM Treasury), Neil Thornton (Department of Trade and Industry), 
Myles Wickstead (Overseas Development Administration) and to Trevor Woolley (Cabinet Office). 


Yours sincerely, CHARLESHARLES 
POWELL 


' Katharine Graham, proprietor of the Washington Post. 
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No. 116 


Letter from the Prime Minister to President 
Botha, 29 July 1988 (PREM 19/2526) 


Dear Mr President, 

Chief Minister Buthelezi called to see me in London this week. I was able to ask him about the reform 
process and the prospects for further political progress of a kind that would carry conviction within South 
Africa and in the Western world. 

I know of the new initiatives you have taken by opening up the possibility of appointing a black 
representative to the Cabinet and creating a National Council in which black leaders will be invited to discuss 
future constitutional arrangements. These are potentially important steps and I am most concerned that the 
opportunity should not be missed to produce convincing results. But it was clear from what Chief Buthelezi 
told me that he will himself feel unable to participate in negotiations about the future while Mr Mandela 
remains in prison. 

You know my deep concern about this matter. Mr Mandela has now spent 26 years in prison. The longer he 
stays there, the more of a legend he becomes. His death in prison would have very damaging consequences, 
not only for South Africa’s relations with the outside world, which I am anxious to see preserved, but also for 
the prospects of peaceful change within South Africa. I am therefore asking you once again to take the steps 
necessary to enable Mr Mandela to be released. 

I believe that Mr Mandela’s release would make a crucial difference to the chances of political progress 
along the lines you wish because it would make it easier for representatives of moderate black South African 
opinion such as Chief Buthelezi to take part in negotiations. If they are not drawn in now, they will surely lose 
ground to the extremists, and an opportunity will be lost. 

You know the strength of my commitment to policies which will help to make things better in South Africa 
and not worse, and of the many battles I have fought in that cause. But we are approaching a watershed. At the 
turn of the year, we shall have a new United States Administration. Whoever is elected will want to re-define 
US policy towards South Africa. I will exert my influence with the new President to try to ensure that he 
pursues policies which will not further complicate the task of those committed to reform and peaceful change 
in South Africa. I am most anxious to avoid further economic damage being inflicted on South Africa of a 
kind that would make all the problems harder to solve. 

But my ability to exert effective influence on an incoming US Administration on this issue will depend on 
developments in South Africa and between South Africa and her neighbours in the meanwhile. Without 
visible, concrete progress on reform and towards peace in the region, the difficulty of my task in Washington 
will be enormously increased. It would be particularly damaging if the Promotion of Orderly Internal Politics 
Bill, or a variation of it, were to be adopted early next year. You know our views on the Bill. Its adoption 
would put the West under heavy pressure to take action, with serious consequences both for your interests and 
ours. 

I am following with great attention the negotiations now under way on Angola and Namibia. A solution to 
these problems does not of course lie in South Africa’s hands alone and I know that the South African 
delegation has played a constructive role in the negotiations. It is our objective to see a withdrawal of foreign 
forces from Angola, and an internationally recognised settlement in Namibia. My position on this is known to 
Mr Gorbachev, as well as to the Cubans and Angolans. 
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I have also been informed of the important steps you have taken to try to achieve a return to the spirit of the 
Nkomati Accord in your relations with Mozambique. I welcome these and will welcome any other positive 
initiatives you are able to take. It is a time when leadership is more than ever required. There will be much at 
stake over the next few months. 

Yours sincerely, MARGARET 


THATCHER 
No. 117 
Mrs Chalker to Mr Willson (Lusaka), 4 
August 1988, 4.45 p.m.' Tel. No. 208 Immediate, 
Confidential (FCO 105/3065, JSS 011/2 Part G) 
Meeting with the ANC 
1. Given the recent spate of bombings in South Africa and the views of Hani and Tshwete (as reported in 


The Times on 7 June)” on extending the range of targets for MK’s military campaign, Ministers agreed on 20 
July that Fairweather should meet the London representative of the ANC in order to reiterate our opposition to 
violence. It was also agreed that you should be instructed to seek a meeting at an appropriately high level with 
the ANC leadership (if possible, Tambo, if not, Mbeki) and convey the same message. Fairweather met 
Msimang at the FCO on 3 August and paragraphs 3-5 below record the main points from the conversation. 

2. You should now seek an early opportunity for a meeting in Lusaka and draw on the line at paragraph 6 
below. 

3. Fairweather’s meeting lasted two hours during which there was a general exchange of views on current 
developments in South Africa and within the ANC. Msimang (who was accompanied by Pahad and Serote)’ 
said he was encouraged to be called to the FCO. The ANC’s relations with the UK were important. The 
situation in South Africa was dispiriting. The ANC’s struggle for political rights was complemented by the 
‘armed struggle’. They had adopted the latter course with great reluctance: the SAG had closed down all 


: Repeated for Information Priority to Pretoria, Harare, Maputo, Luanda, Mbabane, Maseru, Gaborone, UKMIS 


New York, Washington, Bonn, Paris. Mr J.M. Willson had been High Commissioner to Zambia since January 
1988. 

In the article ‘ANC in radical policy switch. Bomb attacks in white city areas to be stepped up’, Michael Hornsby 
reported from Lusaka statements of MK chief of staff Chris Hani and chief political commentator Steve Tshwete, 
including the following: ‘Mr Hani said that he would regard white MPs of the ruling National Party and the far- 
right Conservative Party, “reactionary judges who dish out death sentences on our people” and other white 
individuals involved directly in enforcement [of] apartheid as legitimate targets for attack or assassination. He 
would also like to see the sabotage of facilities in white urban areas stepped up to make life more inconvenient and 
uncertain for whites.’ 
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avenues of peaceful protest: what alternative was there to the armed struggle? The SAG would not carry out 
fundamental changes unless persuaded to do so. Pahad added that the organisation was under pressure to adopt 
a more radical standpoint by dropping its commitment to non-racial, democratic goals. 

4. Fairweather emphasised the seriousness of our commitment to bringing about an end to apartheid but by 
peaceful means. There were positive signs, not least the quadripartite talks on Angola/Namibia. but there was 
[szc] no easy or quick solutions to South Africa’s problems. We condemned cross-border raids whether by the 
SAG or ANC. 

5. Fairweather enquired about reports of the ANC’s draft constitutional guidelines (Msimang left a copy), 
their attitude to the October municipal elections (they would boycott them, though Pahad hinted that if blacks 
were able to vote in parliamentary elections they might participate), and to changes in Soviet policy (Msimang 
had no formed view). He conveyed firmly and clearly our opposition to violence, and especially our concern at 
Hani and Tshwete’s views on targetting as reported in The Times on 7 June. He asked Msimang to report our 
views to Lusaka. 

6. In your meeting with the ANC you should draw on the following: 

(a) emphasise the main tenets of our policy on South Africa as expressed in the Secretary of State’s speech 
to the Royal Commonwealth Society on 17 May.* 

(b) note the recent spate of bombings and reiterate our opposition to violence (including cross-border raids 
in either direction) 

(c) express concern at Hani and Tshwete’s views as reported in The Times on 7 June, and 

(d) point out that bombings and the views attributed to Hani weaken the hands of those in South Africa 
(e.g. those Afrikaners who attended the Dakar and Frankfurt talks with the ANC) seeking to encourage 
peaceful change. Furthermore they make contact with us (including Ministers) more difficult. 

7. If asked whether we have met the ANC in London, News Department will respond on the following 
lines: 

Mr Fairweather met Mr Msimang at the FCO on 3 August. Mr Fairweather raised recent developments in 
South Africa including the question of violence. He referred to recent bombings in South Africa. He reiterated 
our opposition to the use of violence in South Africa, including cross-border raids from either direction. 


The poet Mongane Wally Serote, a member of the ANC Department of Arts and Culture then living in London. 
No. 107. 


No. 118 


Mr Willson (Lusaka) to Sir G. Howe, 8 
August 1988, 9.30 a.m. ' Tel. No. 213 Confidential 
(FCO 105/3065, JSS 011/2 Part G) 


Your telno 208: Meeting with the ANC’ 


1. I met Tambo for some 80 minutes on Friday evening (5 August). We were alone. I spoke on the basis 
of para 6 of your TUR. Tambo was not aware of Msimang’s meeting with Fairweather, but said he was 
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expecting a courier from London. 

2. In reply, Tambo said he welcomed the opportunity for a discussion. He considered it important that he 
should be aware of HMG’s thinking on these matters. He hoped that this meeting would not be an isolated 
occasion. He now wanted to put his side of the picture. He made the following points. 

3. For the twenty years up to 1980 the ANC has confined its campaign in South Africa to sabotage—to the 
destruction or damage of immovable objects such as power pylons or fuel storage tanks. After they hit Sasol in 
1980, some cadres were captured and tortured, and they revealed the presence of ANC bases in Mozambique. 
These were raided by SADF in 1981, resulting in many casualties. Also in that year, Xlabi (query spelling)* 
was assassinated in Harare. Then we started going for live military targets, with an attack on 
Voortrekkerhoogte Barracks. In December 1982 SADF raided Lesotho and 42 were killed, then we attacked 
SA Air Force headquarters in Pretoria. But from then until now our policy is to hit only military or police 
targets. It is inevitable that civilians are killed or injured from time to time, but it is not, repeat not, ANC 
policy. 

4. The bombing during the Dakar meeting was in revenge for an assassination in Swaziland. It defeated 
our ends by minimising the undoubted success of that meeting. During the Frankfurt meeting another bomb 
went off. When the Ellis Park explosion occurred a meeting was in progress in Lusaka between ANC and 
Afrikaner youth groups. It would be pointless for the ANC to defeat the object of these meetings. Were the 
bombings carried out by someone who wished to stop the opposing sides in South Africa getting together? 
There was no sense in our attacking Afrikaners at the same time as talking to them. 

5. Cinemas and restaurants are integrated, which follows ANC policy. Why therefore would we attack 
them, especially a cinema showing ‘Cry Freedom’?* There are even complaints now from our people in South 
Africa about these bombings. We discussed the matter at an NEC meeting at the end of July, and will have a 
further meeting on the subject on 11 August, when we hope to have an input from our people in South Africa. 
Church leaders there also wish to discuss recent bombings with us. 

6. We want the armed struggle to be seen as a principled struggle, making a political statement. It is not 
violence for the sake of violence but a just war. Hani’s and Tshwete’s statements are not official policy. They 
do not even reflect the views of the military command (by which I assume he meant the Politico-Military 
Council). 

7. I admit it is difficult to control our cadres inside South Africa. The police, the army, and Terre 
Blanche’s people think they can destroy the ANC by armed force. Perhaps some recent incidents are instant 
reaction by cadres inside South Africa, without orders from above. But I agree with HMG’s views about the 
adverse effects of uncontrolled violence, and I propose to do something about it. I spoke out against 
necklacing (in Harare, last year) and it has almost stopped. 

8. I do not wish to tarnish the ANC’s international image, especially with the United Kingdom. I 
understand and accept that HMG is against violence but it is not anti-war. I hope for their understanding, if not 
their endorsement or approval. But suspend the armed struggle query. This would be very difficult. Both the 
Secretary of State and Schultz [sic: Shultz] have asked for this, but there cannot be a unilateral suspension of 


: Repeated for Information Priority to Pretoria, Harare, Maputo, Luanda, Mbabane, Maseru, Gaborone, UKMIS 


New York, Washington, Paris, Bonn. 
No. 117. 
Joe Gqabi, chief ANC representative in Zimbabwe, 1980-81. 


A British-South African film based on the life of Steve Biko, directed by Richard Attenborough and released in 
1987. 
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hostilities in order to negotiate. Schultz also called on South Africa to suspend violence so that negotiations 
could start. So far, no result. 

9. Tambo concluded by expressing the hope that we could keep in touch for the occasional exchange of 
views, which he found very valuable. 

10. This was my first substantive meeting with Tambo. He is slightly built, almost frail. He walks slowly, 
dragging his right foot (a minor stroke?). He is quietly spoken and reasonable in argument, and is no doubt 
sincere in what he says. The line he took on the armed struggle is consistent with his recent pronouncements 
on the subject (the interview with Richard Dowden of the Independent, for example, published on 14 June). 
His repudiation of the ‘targetting’ philosophy peddled by Hani and Shwete [ sic: Tshwete] is also consistent 
with his previous public statements. But recent events have placed a questionmark over Tambo’s ability to 
exercise control over MK, not only over the young cadres operating inside South Africa, but also over the 
military leadership based in Lusaka. 


No. 119 


Letter from President Botha to the Prime 
Minister, 9 August 1988 (PREM 19/2526) 


Dear Prime Minister, 


Thank you for your letter dated 29 July 1988.' 

I note that you enquired about political and constitutional reform in South Africa when Chief Minister 
Mangosuthu Buthelezi met with you in London recently. He has of course conveyed to you his perception of 
events in South Africa, while I must take into account the views not only of my own party but of leaders of all 
our communities. 

I wonder if the Chief Minister mentioned to you how often he has declined to attend meetings to which he 
was invited as leader of his people, together with other elected and unelected black leaders. He has steadfastly 
refused to publicly support government efforts to initiate a process of dialogue and negotiation, unless his 
particular conditions are met. It is very disappointing that the Chief Minister has not yet taken a more 
courageous lead in the national interest, in joining the growing number of leaders with whom we are already 
deliberating about future constitutional structures in South Africa. 

Besides addressing national issues of which he is critical, the Chief Minister should have informed you 
about the worsening relations between his government and Swaziland. You may be aware that the Swaziland 
Government has for many years made representations about border adjustments which they would like to 
bring about, including an area known as Ingwavuma which, since colonial times, was claimed by the Swazi’s 
[sic]. While the South African Government was willing to give consideration to the Swazi representations, 
Chief Minister Buthelezi has refused to contemplate the suggested cession of the area and indeed obtained a 
Supreme Court ruling which had the effect of blocking further negotiations with Swaziland. The South African 
Government has accepted the position and the Swazi Government was informed that it was now incumbant 
[szc] upon the Swazi’s to seek an agreement with the Kwazulu Government. However, this problem persists 


' No. 116. 
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and my Government is regularly approached by the Swazi Government with complaints that their citizens are 
being harassed by the Kwazulu Government and are forced to abandon Swazi customs. This the Kwazulu 
Government denies. Veiled threats of violence as the only way to resolve the dispute are becoming prevalent. 
The point I want to make is that Western governments seldom, if ever, pay attention to the realities of our 
region and simply take decisions on the basis of Western thinking of how the problems of our region ought to 
be resolved. 

There are other troublesome family feuds effecting [szc] the royal households of Kwazulu and Swaziland 
with which we have to deal on a practical daily basis, taking into account African traditions and dimensions. 
The Chief Minister has much with which to concern himself in the administration of Kwazulu and in his 
conversations abroad should not lose sight of his responsibility towards his people and the need to avoid tribal 
conflict which threatens his region. 

Indeed, I often get the impression that Western governments in private lament the collapse of 
administrative capacity in African countries, which is the root cause of worsening conditions in Africa, but in 
public pronouncements and policy decisions do not acknowledge or take this reality into account. A good 
example is the rhetoric and decisions taken in Toronto by Commonwealth Foreign Ministers last week.” There 
are abundant reports emanating from technical and specialised agencies of the United Nations, documenting 
the grave consequences of the breakdown in Africa of administration in almost every sphere of life; food 
production, housing, health services, economics, and transportation. The inevitable result has been that 
neighbouring states in southern Africa, notwithstanding the efforts of the SADCC and Commonwealth 
meetings, lean more heavily on South Africa today than ever before. 

It is simply inescapable that South Africa has done more for the countries and peoples of the region than 
any other power or international organisation. We get no recognition for this. Rather, the antagonism towards 
South Africa is fanned by Western countries who should be aware and concerned about the consequences of 
destroying the only stable economy in the region. 

Does the West really want to create a situation where South Africa suffers the same retrogression as the rest 
of Africa? Is South Africa not the only country in Africa where there is still hope for all its communities, 
where stability prevails, which has the means to provide education and healthcare and work opportunities for 
its own people, as well as for up to 2 million Africans from neighbouring states? 

Surely the time has come for Western governments to face the truth and acknowledge South Africa’s role 

in southern Africa, rather than hiding behind popular creeds and out-dated clichés regarding apartheid. You 
know that I have taken dramatic steps which have resulted in a growing internal opposition among the white 
community. But, Western leaders do not recognise the course on which we have embarked, nor do they face 
up to the consequences of what they constantly demand of us. You cannot simply apply Western values and 
ideas to South Africa. We too, are an African country and have to deal daily with African reactions to events 
and situations. For example, despite strenuous efforts by the Department of Health and Welfare to establish 
emergency facilities to deal with the devastation caused by floods in Natal, it was not possible to obtain the 
cooperation of a single committee or government agency in the Kwazulu administration. This was a major 
problem inhibiting emergency action in Kwazulu, where loss of life and devastation was most severe. 
You cannot wish away the plural nature of our population, the diversity, the sociological affinities and the 
disparities which exist historically and naturally and which did not come into being as a result of my 
Government’s policies and which will persist irrespective of which government is in power in South Africa, as 
they do in Lesotho, Swaziland, Botswana and elsewhere in Africa. 


° The Commonwealth Committee of Foreign Ministers on Southern Africa (established at the Vancouver CHOGM) 
held its second meeting in Toronto on 2-3 August 1988. 
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In the spirit of the confidentiality of our correspondence with each other, I feel you should have sight of a 
very revealing document which, as you will appreciate, was obtained through sensitive sources. The document 
reviews a recent meeting of Heads of State of Frontline States, including several Commonwealth members, as 
well as Messrs Tambo and Nujoma. In view of the sensitivity of this document, I have arranged that it will be 
hand delivered to your private office.’ 

I learnt that the matter raised in my letter of 17 May 1988, to which no reference is made in your most 
recent letter, is receiving attention at service level.* You will recall that I expressed serious concern in 
particular about the free rein given Mr Ronald Kasrils who was the London connection of the Broederstroom 
ANC terrorist group. It is now reported that Kasrils has been elected to the newly enlarged National Executive 
Council of the ANC in his capacity as Chief of Intelligence of the military wing of Umkhonto we Sizwe. I 
have noted in your statement in Parliament on 26 July 1988 that the alleged links between the IRA, the ANC 
and SWAPO will be investigated. Against the above background and indications of ANC/SWAPO/IRA 
cooperation, raised by Mr Andrew Hunter MP, I would have expected effective action by the British 
Government by now against the presence in Britain of ANC terrorists.” 

Since I last corresponded with you on this subject, the ANC has been responsible for a murderous car 
bombing campaign at sport stadiums, cinemas, restaurants and other public facilities, which has left innocent 
citizens in South Africa dead and maimed. It has brazenly publicised its intention to hit soft targets as it feels 
encouraged by a sense of international solidarity engendered by recent extravagant propaganda events held 
abroad, including London. 

Is it necessary for me to again assure you that I am as concerned as you are about Mr Mandela’s continued 
incarceration? On 20 June 1988 in Parliament I made an appeal and an open offer to security prisoners and 


those who have left the country for whatever reason to: 
‘Reject and abandon violence. If the ANC wishes to talk to us, it should lay down its arms; cease its acts of terrorism; refrain from 


detonating bombs which kill and maim innocent civilians; stop the brutal murder and mutilation of people in the Black townships; 


and cut its ties with international Communism.’ 


I believe that you would agree that this is not an unreasonable attitude. Until such time as there is evidence 
of a disposition on the part of the revolutionaries to reconsider their commitment to the violent overthrow of 
order in this country, my Government would be abrogating its responsibility to the people of South Africa and 
beyond, by capitulating to their demands. 

I am sure you do not expect this of me and trust that you would agree that my Government is best placed to 
assess the circumstances and possible consequences of Mr Mandela’s release. 

The South African economy has been subjected to particularly negative influences from abroad in recent 
years. The sanctions campaign has not abated and has indeed had a detrimental effect on socio-economic 
development in this country and in other countries in the region. I appreciate your consistent resistance to 
sanctions. I can assure you that I will not be distracted from the course on which my Government has 
embarked to uplift all our communities through the improvement and expansion of education, training, social 
services and health. These programmes, many of which take place with the full cooperation of the private 
sector, are part of a process of growth which contribute towards economic and social development in South 
Africa. 


Not printed. 

* See No. 109. 

In July 1988 Mr Andrew Hunter, a Conservative MP with a close interest in African affairs, called for the 
deportation of all ANC members then resident in Britain. 
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While I appreciate the pressure that you experience in your resistance to sanctions, if the South African 
Government were to comply with the demands of the international community, the whole of Southern Africa 
would be plunged into disaster with dire political and socio-economic consequences. 

There are encouraging signs from certain quarters that South Africa’s interest in making a practical and 
positive contribution to regional peace and development, is slowly being recognised. Some progress has been 
made in our relations with Mozambique and Angola and other neighbouring states. The obstinate attitude of 
Mr Mugabe’s government is a serious concern and he should heed our appeal that the territory of neighbouring 
states should not be used as a springboard for terrorist incursions into South Africa. We simply will not 
tolerate such a threat to our national security. 

At the beginning of this year I tentatively expressed the hope that 1988 might mark the end to conflict in 
Southern Africa. Perhaps the time is approaching when my proposal of a broadbased conference with a view 
to achieving peace and the creation of an umbrella pact on mutual security in the region as a whole, might 
evoke a positive response from neighbouring governments and the international community. 


Yours sincerely, 
P.W. BOTHA 


No. 120 


Mr Renwick (Pretoria) to Sir G. Howe, 12 August 1988, 12.25 p.m. 
Tel. No. 188 Immediate, 
Restricted (PREM 19/2526) 


South Africa: Request for an interview with the Prime Minister from the editor 
of ‘Beeld’ 


1. The editor of the leading Afrikaans newspaper Beeld’ has approached me to ask if there is any chance of 
the Prime Minister agreeing to an interview in October or November. The purpose would be to get the Prime 
Minister’s views across to the widest possible Afrikaner audience. The circulation of Beeld currently is around 
100,000, outstripping that of the other Afrikaans dailies. 

2. We keep in close touch with Wepener and his staff and Beeld of late has carried some courageous 
editorials criticising the slow pace of reform. It caused something of a sensation recently with a strong 
editorial calling for Mandela’s release and the refusal of the editor to back down in the face of Government 
pressure. Wepener is no liberal, but a mainstream Afrikaner figure. He is rather reserved in manner, but a 
thoughtful and serious man. He will be going to the United States to cover the presidential election between 27 
October and 10 November and hopes that he might be able to secure an interview with the Prime Minister 
before or after those dates. He would give notice of the questions he intends to raise in advance. 


' Willem Wepener. 
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3. I hope that, despite all the pressures on her time, the Prime Minister might consider agreeing to this. It 
would be an excellent vehicle to get a firm message across here. 

4. The Prime Minister has agreed in principle to give an interview to black journalists from South Africa 
and there is keen interest in this on the part of the editor of the Sowetan. I shall be making separately 
suggestions on possible timing for such an interview. 


No. 121 


Minute from Mr Prendergast to Mr 
Fairweather, 12 August 1988 Confidential (FCO 
105/3065, JSS 011/2 Part G) 


Contacts with the ANC 


1. Our policy on contacts with the ANC is set out in FCO telno 1 to Lusaka of 2 
January 1987.' Posts were encouraged to increase the frequency and range of contacts with ANC leaders. 
Objectives were set for such contacts, namely to: 

(a) obtain greater insight into ANC attitudes; 

(b) assess the relative strengths of different factions within the ANC; and 

(c) influence the ANC in the direction of a suspension of violence, compromise and dialogue. 

2. We recently asked certain African Posts about the extent of their contacts with the ANC. 7 A summary 
of their replies is annexed. In the main contact has been at First Secretary level and varies from occasional 
(Maputo) to frequent (Lusaka) meetings. Contact at Head of Mission level is unusual. The fullest report comes 
from Lusaka (paragraphs 3—6)* where Mr Hardie concludes that the current level and range of the Post’s 
contacts is an indication of how important the British connection is to the nationalist mainstream of the ANC. 
However, given the emphasis on Heads of Mission in paragraph 3 of the Guidance, it is surprising that High 
Commissioners in Lusaka had not met Tambo since 1986 until Mr Willson did so recently on instructions. 

3. In London, formal contacts at official level have been rare. Usually the meetings have been at the 
request of the ANC and for our part we have used such meetings to explain our attitude to violence. As you 
know, I think we might be less timorous in future. Ministerial contacts will continue to be made difficult by 
the No. 10 factor and by the ANC’s increasing resort to indiscriminate violence. But No. 10 seem relatively 
relaxed about contacts at official level (provided they are consulted in advance on each occasion), and we 
should take advantage of this, as you did at your recent meeting with Mr Msimang. 

4. Otherwise, my conclusions are that contacts in the field have—with the exception of Lusaka—been 
regular but not frequent; that at least some of the ‘coming men’ can be identified from the generation born 

' No. 22. 

No. 92. 
No. 94. 
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since 1940; that the main content of such contacts relates to gathering information about the ANC and 
providing a channel by which to inject our opposition to violence; and that the constraints on Ministerial 
meetings with the ANC are, if anything, tighter than they were (for the reasons set out above). 

5. I see no need to recommend any changes to the guidance contained in FCO telno 1 to Lusaka of 2 
January 1987. But Posts in my view need encouraging to make more use of the latitude they already enjoy. I 
accordingly submit a letter from you to Heads of Mission summarising the results of this exercise* and another 
to Mr Willson, suggesting that he try to see more of Mr Tambo.” 

6. CAfD agree. 

W.K. PRENDERGAST 


4 No. 122, 


> No: 123: 


Annex Posts’ Views on Contacts with the ANC 
Lusaka. Contact with the ANC and SACTU is handled by the First and Second Secretaries (Chancery). 


They have seen about half the National Executive committee and a large number of ANC ‘officials’. Oliver 
Tambo has not met staff from the High Commission since 1986 but the Secretary General of the ANC, Alfred 
Nzo, has visited the Residence twice. Contact is frequent and Lusaka have sensed no reluctance on the part of 
the mainstream ANC to respond to invitations either for political discussions or for more informal social 
occasions; 

Harare. For historical and political reasons, the ANC keep a low profile in Harare. Contact has been 
maintained by the First Secretary with the Deputy Chief Representative, Kingsley Xuma, whom the First 
Secretary has found intelligent and articulate; 

Dar es Salaam. The First Secretary (Chancery) maintains contact with the ANC Representative and his 
deputy and has met the Director of SAMAFCO; 

New York. Although Sir Crispin Tickell® has had occasional meetings with Johnny Makatini, the main task 
of keeping an eye on the ANC and other African liberation movements falls to a First Secretary. He is on 
reasonably good terms with a cross section of the ANC, PAC and SWAPO representatives there, and sees 
them quite often, though it would be going too far to say that relations are particularly close. The 
confrontational atmosphere on Southern Africa at the UN leads the liberation movements to regard us with 
more than usual suspicion and they are sometimes reluctant to be seen talking to us; 

Gaborone. The ANC withdrew their two representatives in Gaborone back in March 1986 as a 
consequence of SAG threats to their safety. Since then there have been no ANC personnel with whom to make 
contact; 

Luanda. The Luanda office of the ANC is small. Contact with the Chief Representative and other officials 
is maintained by the First Secretary, Chancery; 

Maputo. The ANC has been represented at low level in Maputo since the end of 1986. Post do not maintain 
regular contact although the Ambassador and Head of Chancery had occasional contact with Albie Sachs. 

London. Two meetings with Head of SAfD and one with Mr Fairweather in the last year. Previously, one 
meeting with Mr Reeve (AUS) in April 1986, following the first contact by Mr Johnson (AUS) with the ANC 
in February 1986.’ 


HM Permanent Representative to the UN. 
See DBPO, Challenge of Apartheid, Nos. 137, 189. 
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No. 122 


Draft Letter from Mr Fairweather to various 
Heads of Mission, undated (12 August 1988)! 
Confidential (FCO 105/3065, JSS 011/2 Part G) 


Contact with the ANC 


1. As you know, we have been considering whether the guidance on contact with black liberation 
movements set out in FCO telno 1 to Lusaka of 2 January 1987 needs revision, and whether we have met the 
objectives set out therein for such contacts (para 4 of the telegram).” On the basis of a trawl of points by SAfD, 
we have concluded that contact with the ANC has, with the obvious exception of Lusaka, been regular but not 
frequent. These Contacts have enabled us to identify at least some of the ‘coming men’ from the generation of 
ANC members born after 1940. Posts have had some success in gathering information about the ANC and we 
have been able to employ the contacts made as a channel by which we can make known our opposition to 
violence. 

2. We are grateful for the part posts have been playing in enabling us to form a working relationship with 
the ANC. We intend to see rather more of the ANC here in London than we have in the past. We see no need 
to alter the established guidelines. But I would like to encourage your staff to be on the look-out for ways in 
which you might thicken up contacts. The current debate within the ANC on the use of violence and the 
question of who will succeed Oliver Tambo emphasise the need for us to remain close to the ANC. For 
reasons with which you will be familiar, constraints on ministerial meetings with the ANC are, if anything, 
tighter than before. The burden of maintaining contact must therefore continue to fall to a large extent on 
posts. There is a ready market here in London for accounts of meetings with ANC representatives. 


: To Heads of Mission in Lusaka, Dar es Salaam, Harare, Maputo, Luanda, UKMIS New York. Copied to HMA 


Pretoria, Head PUSD. There is no final copy in the file but the letter was in fact sent on 12 August: see No. 167. 
No. 22. 


No. 123 


Letter from Mr Fairweather to Mr Willson 
(Lusaka), 12 August 1988 Personal and Confidential 
(FCO 105/3067, JSS 011/2 Part I) 


Dear John, 
Contacts with the ANC 


1. We read your telegram reporting your meeting with Oliver Tambo with considerable interest.' By 


' No. 118 
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coincidence a letter to Posts, which you will by now have seen, encouraging more contact with the ANC was 
already in gestation.” 

2. Obviously the main burden of building a relationship with the ANC has fallen to your High Commission 
and we have been most impressed by both the quality and the quantity of reporting by your staff. It gives us a 
useful picture of the current state of thinking in the ANC. 

3. Regrettably, increased MK activity, and in particular incidents such as the Ellis Park bomb, rule out 
Ministerial level meetings for the moment. But these developments make it all the more important for us to 
maintain high level contact at official level. It would seem that Oliver Tambo values contact with HMG. Our 
aim must be to strengthen the hand of those within the NEC who argue that attacking soft targets diminishes 
the ANC’s standing amongst Western leaders. 

4. I hope that you will be able to build on your promising first meeting with Tambo, and to see him in 
future at regular intervals. A friendly relationship between you and him could do nothing but good in our 
efforts to follow developments in the ANC and put across our message to him. Such a relationship is 
consistent with the existing guidelines. 


Yours ever, PATRICK FAIRWEATHER 


' No. 122. 


No. 124 


Teleletter from Mr Renwick (Pretoria) to Mr 
Prendergast, 22 August 1988 Confidential (FCO 
105/3067, JSS 011/2 Part I) 


South Africa: Prospects 


1. As reported to Heads of Mission Section, I spent the weekend at a game lodge in the Okavango Delta. 
The trip was organised by the General Manager of the Standard Bank (with the participants contributing). 
Others in the party included the South African Finance Minister, Barend du Plessis, the Treasury Secretary, 
Stals, and Neil van Heerden and their wives. 

2. Apart from paddling around the swamp, it was possible to talk a good deal to Barend du Plessis, who is 
one of the two or three most modern-minded members of the South African Cabinet. His political star has 
been rising and he does get talked about from time to time as a potential future president, though he does not 
have the hold on the party machine of F.W. de Klerk or on the security forces of General Malan. 

3. Barend du Plessis said that his concerns about the South African economy were very similar to ours. 
The fact was that South Africa at present could not ‘afford’ more than about two per cent economic growth. 
The resumption of growth had led immediately to a balance of payments crisis and the necessity to impose an 
import surcharge. South Africa would not be able to grow more rapidly unless it could free itself from some of 
the external constraints. The squeeze on lower class white incomes was not advancing but retarding the reform 
process. In his own constituency some people who would have been prepared a year or two ago to see the 
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Group Areas Act scrapped were now calling for it to be retained. 

4. With van Heerden present, he said that he strongly supported the current efforts to try to solve the 
Namibia/Angola problem. If that could be achieved, it would have beneficial effects on the economy and, he 
hoped, on South Africa’s external relations. A settlement would depend, however, on whether the Cubans 
were serious about troop withdrawal. Relinquishing control over Namibia would entail a major battle with 
some of the South African military, to say nothing of the Conservative Party. The battle could be won if the 
Cubans could be brought to accept roughly simultaneous withdrawal, but probably not otherwise. 

5. I said that we had actively supported the current round of negotiations. If they did lead to a settlement— 
and obviously that depended also on the Cubans—we would be able to use that to good effect to influence the 
attitude of an incoming US Administration. The other issue which caused us most concern was Mandela. The 
fact that it had been necessary to hospitalise him again, and that he was reported to have tuberculosis, even 
though that might be brought under control, showed how dangerous it was to continue to keep him in prison. 
Van Heerden interjected that when Pik Botha had last tried to get the question of Mandela’s release 
considered, he had been told by the security chiefs that he was in good health! Barend du Plessis and van 
Heerden both said that they were actively in favour of releasing Mandela. The President, however, relied 
almost exclusively on the advice of the security chiefs on matters of this kind. Both hoped that a way might be 
found to keep Mandela in hospital until the municipal elections and to release him thereafter. But it was clear 
that neither really could say what the chances were. 

6. Barend du Plessis is well aware of the likely consequences of a Democratic Administration in the 
United States. In the absence of progress on Angola/Namibia and/or Mandela; there would be a further wave 
of US sanctions and disinvestment and that would further limit the potential for economic growth. Both he and 
van Heerden are concerned that the overall effect would be further to increase the influence of the military 
here. As South Africa was driven more into a stage of siege, so their influence increased. I said that it 
remained our view that the ANC could not defeat the SADF. The greater threat was the combination of 
economic stagnation and population increase and that could only be dealt with through efforts to get South 
Africa back into a more normal relationship with the outside world. 

7. Van Heerden said that Pik Botha and he would be continuing their efforts 

(a) To make further progress on Angola/Namibia—but that would now depend critically on the Cubans: 

(b) To normalise relations with Mozambique, with a summit meeting between Chissano and P.W. Botha: 

(c) If possible to make further progress towards South African signature of the NPT and certainly, at the 
least, to keep that option open for discussion with an incoming U S administration: 

(d) To continue to work for the release of Mandela. 

8. Barend du Plessis will be attending the IMF meetings in Berlin in September and will be in London 
briefly at the end of September. Talking to him, as to van Heerden, one is in some measure preaching to the 
converted—though he is adamant that the SAG will not hand over power to the ANC. 

9. As I have been reporting, there is currently a great deal of unhappiness among key figures in the 
Afrikaner establishment about the State President and the fix into which the Government has got itself, with 
the right wing expected to make further gains in the municipal elections and no real success in the attempts to 
“broaden democracy’ by attracting greater black participation. This has been reflected in the recent editorials 
in Beeld. But the situation remains one in which the President continues to act mainly on the advice of the 
security chiefs, whose almost exclusive pre-occupation is with ‘maintaining control’. Dissenters, whether 
within the Government or outside it, are pretty summarily dealt with. The proposed amendments to the Group 
Areas Act are increasingly recognised to be a botched job and the provisions for stricter enforcement of the act 
look likely to be modified (by injecting an element of ministerial discretion). The President has clearly 
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signalled his determination to push them through whatever the opposition in the current session of parliament, 
but they clearly do not constitute any kind of solution and nor are they likely to stem the conservative tide. 


R.W. RENWICK 


No. 125 


Mr Renwick (Pretoria) to FCO, 16 September 
1988, 2.30 p.m.' Tel. No. 260 Immediate, Confidential 
(FCO 105/3110, JSS 015/1 Part L) 


Maputo for Secretary of State’s Party.” 


Sharpeville Six. 


1. | When I called on the Justice Minister, I said that the case of the Sharpeville Six was still sub judice and 
that we were awaiting the decision of the panel of judges of the Supreme Court. We hoped that this might help 
to solve the problem. If, however, the sentences were confirmed, the Prime Minister was likely to want to 
reiterate her appeal to the State President to consider exercising the prerogative of mercy, given the particular 
circumstances of this case. 
Coetsee said that he had done everything possible to get aspects of this case looked at again in a proper 
judicial procedure. He had to await the decision of the panel of judges. The chances of the State President 
exercising the prerogative of mercy in any of the cases would be in inverse proportion to the amount of 
external pressure that appeared to be being applied. He knew that, unlike others, we understood this and was 
grateful for the way in which we had handled the matter. The State President would not be prepared, nor could 
he afford politically, to appear to be bowing to outside pressure. 

2. All that said, Coetsee (please protect) admitted that the Prime Minister’s intervention had helped him to 
get the issue reconsidered in a further judicial procedure. 


: Repeated for Information Immediate to Maputo. 
Sir G. Howe visited Maputo, Mozambique, from 17 to 19 September. 
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Mr Renwick (Pretoria) to FCO, 16 September 
1988, 2.45 p.m.' Tel. No. 261 Immediate, Confidential 
(FCO 105/3120, JSS 015/8 Part D) 


Maputo for Secretary of State’s Party. 


Mandela. 


1. When I called on the Justice Minister, I raised again the case of Mandela. I said that the Prime Minister 
recently had been in touch again with the President about this matter. We were more than ever concerned that 
the South African Government should take the steps necessary to bring about the release of Mandela. 
Mandela’s illness was the clearest possible demonstration of the dangers that would arise otherwise. 7 I 
sincerely hoped that there was no question, after his present convalescence, of sending him back to Pollsmoor 
and that the South African Government would use the opportunity to find a way to bring about his release. 

2. The Justice Minister said that Mandela was making rapid progress and there really was not a case on 
medical grounds to keep him in the private clinic in Constantiaberg much longer. The security chiefs wanted 
him to be returned to Pollsmoor but the State President had backed him, Coetsee, in opposing this. 

3. I said that we welcomed the humane way in which Mandela had been treated (as he had himself testified 

to Helen Suzman), but that did not solve the problem. The need was to move towards his release. 
4. Coetsee went into a long discussion of the difficulties, revealing the kind of problems he faces within 
the Government here. The security force chiefs argued that if Mandela were released, the consequences would 
be unpredictable. They could not guarantee to retain control over the situation or that some attack would not be 
made on Mandela. There were those who believed that he would try to get Soweto to ‘march on Pretoria’. 
Coetsee, on the basis of his own discussions with Mandela, doubted this. But, he acknowledged, it was very 
difficult to release him without some undertaking that he would behave responsibly. 

5. I said that this was a difficulty of the South Africans’ own making. We continued to believe that the 
concept put forward by the Commonwealth Eminent Persons Group of a negotiation in which all parties could 
participate in the context of a cessation of violence would provide the best framework. Coetsee said that 
releasing Mandela would be followed by demands that the SAG must reach agreement with him and they were 
not going to be prepared to hand over power to the ANC. He had been discussing with Mandela what 
undertakings might be given if he was released. I said that if that meant that the South African Government 
was continuing to insist on a formal renunciation of violence, I did not think they would get that from 
Mandela. Coetsee said that there were other possibilities, including a willingness to participate in negotiation. I 
said that we could see no prospect in Mandela agreeing to participate in the proposed ‘National Council’ on 
the basis at present advanced by the Government—any more than Buthelezi or Mabuza were prepared to do. 


Repeated for Information Immediate to Maputo. 


Mr Mandela had been moved from Pollsmoor Prison to the Tygerberg Hospital in Cape Town on 12 August, and 
had been moved later to the Constantiaberg Clinic. 
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The fact was that Mandela had now been in prison for twenty-six years and clearly was a sick man. His 
continued presence in prison was a time-bomb and it would cause enormous damage to South Africa if they 
did not set about defusing it. Surely if Mandela were released, it should be possible to get him to agree to 
appeal for calm? Coetsee agreed that this might be possible, but it would not be sufficient. The ANC would 
continue their activities. Coetsee had come away from his own meetings with Mandela impressed by his total 
loyalty to the ANC as an organisation, despite his misgivings about some of their actions, and to Winnie 
Mandela, despite her erratic behaviour. 

6. In short, Coetsee was saying that no decision has been taken about what should happen to Mandela after 
his present stay in the Constantiaberg clinic. I said that the South African Government needed to think long 
and hard about this before the US election. We would be seeking to influence any incoming US 
Administration on policy towards South Africa and the prospects concerning Mandela would be of major 
importance in this regard. Coetsee asked what sort of response Mandela’s release, if it could be engineered, 
would be likely to bring from the West. I said that it would bring a very positive response—provided, of 
course, that Mandela was not released subject to all sorts of restrictions. If the SAG got to the point where they 
were seriously considering releasing Mandela, we would want to discuss in advance with them ways in which 
we and others might respond. Coetsee indicated that he was likely to be holding further discussions with 
Mandela. 

7. I talked separately to Helen Suzman, who tells me that when she saw Mandela in the Constantiaberg 
Clinic, he said that he would like to do something to help normalise the situation in South Africa. But if he 
was released, after the twenty six years he had spent in prison, he could not be expected to remain ‘with his 
arms folded’. 


No. 127 


Mr Renwick (Pretoria) to Sir G. Howe, 21 
September 1988 (FCO 105/3187, JSS 027/2) 


South Africa: The Afrikaners 


Summary 


1. Any realistic policy towards South Africa has to take account of the character and staying power of the 
Afrikaners (para 1). Their tough history has led them to view the outside world with deep mistrust and to see 
life in Africa in terms not of reasonable compromise but of a struggle for survival (paras 2-7). 

2. Verwoerdian apartheid was a nightmarish experiment in social engineering, designed to protect 
Afrikaner rights at the expense of all others and to enable them to escape the rule of the majority (paras 8-11). 
This proved unworkable, with apartheid structures starting to crumble under the pressure of economic and 
social change and P.W. Botha telling the Afrikaners that they must ‘adapt or die’ (paras 12-13). His reforms 
were designed to prolong Afrikaner rule and, so far as possible, to render it more acceptable. But the bringing 
of Indian and Coloured representatives into Parliament split Afrikanerdom, while the continued exclusion of 
the black population triggered a wave of violence, which set back the reform process (paras 14-15). All the 
weapons the National Party used to win power are now being used against them by their right wing opponents 
(paras 16-18). 
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3. Most Afrikaners sense that the status quo is not sustainable, but they believe that much of the rest of 
Africa is liable to collapse before they do. Their fear of majority rule leads them to dream of partition; but it is 
impossible to draw the boundaries of a smaller ‘white’ state. They seize on every tale of violence and 
incompetence from the states to the north, noting with grim relish the feeble postcolonial record of most 
African governments. They will go on trying to co-opt other groups while seeking to retain ultimate control. 
They believe that majority rule would solve the West’s problems in Southern Africa, but not theirs. They will 
continue to put off that day as long as possible, which means a good deal longer than most outsiders think 
possible. They are not Europeans. When power eventually is wrested from them, they can be expected to 
display the same toughness, resilience and adaptability they have shown throughout their history (paras 19- 
25). 


The Afrikaners 
Sir, 


1. For the past forty years South Africa has been a country run by and for the Afrikaners. They are a small 
but formidable people. Any realistic policy towards this country has to take account of their character and 
history, their reaction to external threats and pressure, their determination to try to retain control of their 
destiny; above all, of their staying power. 

The Influence of History 

2. Every country bears the weight of its history, but none more so than this one. Various episodes in 
Afrikaner history bear directly on their attitudes today. The first permanent Dutch settlement in the Cape was 
established in 1652. The early settlers already were convinced that they were the chosen instruments of 
providence. They carved farms out of the wilderness, obeyed the dictates of a fierce Calvinist religion and 
showed scant regard for the attempts of the Dutch East India Company to impose some discipline upon them. 
They were not Dutch, they said, but Afrikanders (i.e. Africans). When the Cape was taken over by the British, 
the first small insurrection took place in 1815. Its leaders were hanged—four of them twice, as the rope broke 
the first time. For the Afrikaners this was the beginning of what they regard as the ‘century of wrong’ under 
foreign domination. Within a few years Boer farmers started to leave the colony, prepared to give up their 
farms and trek into the interior rather than accept British rule. One of their main complaints was the ‘severe 
losses which we have been forced to sustain by the emancipation of our slaves’. They objected particularly to 
the activities of the London Missionary Society on behalf of the black population. They wanted to govern 
themselves as free burghers and to continue to exercise their own paternal despotism over the blacks who 
worked for them. 

3. Martyrdom, as one of their historians has pointed out, is a self-sowing plant. In 1838 Piet Retief and his 
fellow trekkers in Natal sought to impose on the Zulu leader Dingane the cession of most of his land. Dingane 
signed a treaty, then murdered Retief and three hundred other Boers. Before the subsequent defeat of Dingane 
at Blood River, the trekkers are said to have sworn that if God gave them the victory they would honour the 
day for ever: it became the Day of the Vow. A few years ago a professor at Pretoria University was tarred and 
feathered for daring to suggest that this legend was invented ex post facto. 

4. When the trekkers formed the Boer Republics in the Free State and Transvaal and gold was discovered 
on the Witwatersrand, the uitlanders, mainly British, who rushed into the Transvaal were denied all political 
rights. ‘What you want is not the franchise but my country’ was Kruger’s reply to Milner—as it is that of the 
Afrikaners to their opponents today. The ensuing war ended with over 20,000 Boer women and children dead 
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in the British camps into which they were herded to deny support to the commandos: P.W. Botha’s mother 
was held in this way. Afrikanerdom split between the ‘bitter enders’ and those resigned to cooperation with 
the British (the ‘hands uppers’). 

5. Having lost the war, the Afrikaners set about winning the peace, helped by the fact that there was 
insufficient immigration from Britain to off-set their superior numbers. The new Afrikaner leadership under 
Smuts and Louis Botha saw the need to mend fences with the English-speakers. They supported Britain in 
1914 and South Africa ousted the Germans from South West Africa. But others opposed this policy. First 
Hertzog and then D.F. Malan sought to cultivate the separateness and national consciousness of the 
Afrikaners, still overwhelmingly rural people with average incomes far inferior to those of the largely urban 
English-speakers. Business, particularly in Johannesburg, was dominated by tycoons of English or Jewish 
origin; Afrikaners moved into the towns as ‘poor whites’. The Afrikaans language was cultivated with a quasi- 
religious fervour. The secret Broederbond was formed to promote Afrikaner interests in every walk of life. 
Like other nationalisms, the fight for Afrikaner rights had a heady appeal. It was warmly espoused in the 
newly- founded Afrikaans-speaking universities and the Dutch Reformed Church, both cultivating eagerly the 
doctrine of the Afrikaners as a chosen people. 

6. The nationalists called for a ‘South Africa first’ policy. But Verwoerd and others also were showing 
sympathy for the national socialist experiment in Germany. In 1939 Smuts only narrowly defeated Hertzog on 
the issue of taking South Africa into ‘England’s war’. Many Afrikaners fought with distinction with the Allied 
forces, while others rejoiced at British reverses and German victories. A world statesman, Smuts’ eyes were 
fixed on far horizons. At the war’s end he played a leading role in the foundation of the United Nations, as he 
had of the League of Nations. But he had lost touch with his own people. In 1948 he lost power to the 
Nationalists under D.F. Malan—fellow Afrikaners driven by a narrow, aggressive and resentful nationalism. 
P.W. Botha entered Parliament in that year, having served his political apprenticeship breaking up the 
meetings of his political opponents. It was a revolt both of the Afrikaners as a nation and of the poor whites as 
a class. 

7. Where had these centuries of unremitting struggle left the Afrikaners? Despite heroic efforts to isolate 
themselves they felt themselves threatened by the British on the one hand and the black population on the 
other. They had learned to view the outside world with deep mistrust. Liberal ideals had never made any 
impact on them. Their inspiration lay in fundamentalist religious values hammered out in harsh conditions. For 
Afrikaners it was not an embarrassment but a source of pride that the Bible was the only book Paul Kruger had 
ever read. Afrikaners saw life in Africa in terms not of reasonable compromise but of stark choices between 
survival on one’s own terms or annihilation. Theirs had not been a history of unity in the face of adversity. 
Afrikanerdom had always been prone to schisms, between the Cape and the Transvaal, ‘bitter enders’ and 
‘hands uppers’, Smuts and Malan. But most Afrikaners agreed that after decades of what they saw as 
humiliation the overriding priority was the need to control their own destiny. 


Separate Development 


8. As the leading theoretician of the Nationalist movement Verwoerd developed the concept of ‘separate 
development’, a doctrine designed in reality to protect Afrikaner interests at the expense of all others, but 
presented by its creators as offering other population groups also the right to develop ‘each according to its 
own characteristics’. While the Afrikaners consolidated their control in ‘white’ South Africa, other groups 
were to be offered a form of self-government in their own impoverished tribal areas. Once in power, the 
National Party set about building the apartheid edifice, block by block. Mixed marriages were outlawed. The 
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Population Registration Act classified all citizens according to their race. The Group Areas Act enforced 
residential racial segregation. The Separate Amenities Act aimed to prevent day-to-day inter-racial mixing in 
public facilities such as parks, restaurants, toilets and transport. ‘Whites only’ signs mushroomed across the 
country. Other laws cemented racial discrimination into every corner of South African society. Parallel to this 
drive towards pure apartheid went a growing obsession with internal security, starting with the Suppression of 
Communism Act (1950), which aimed to suppress a great deal more than communism. The African National 
Congress, until then generally a non-violent organisation, was banned in 1960. Its leaders then committed, 
themselves to violent resistance. Mandela and others were imprisoned after the Rivonia trial in 1962. 

9. Seen through present-day Western eyes, the teeming obsessive detail of all this legislation and the sheer 
fanaticism of its Afrikaner instigators appear grotesque and incomprehensible. Although the Nationalists like 
to point out that all the best farming areas already were reserved to the whites by the Land Act of 1913 and 
only a minority of middle-class coloureds were allowed to vote under Smuts, the fact is that they changed 
completely the evolution of this country. The creation of the apartheid state was an exercise in social 
engineering on a nightmarish scale. By 1970 up to three million blacks had been forcibly uprooted and 
resettled in their ‘own’ areas. The human cost for blacks in terms of disrupted lives, the separation of families 
and forcible removal was incalculable. For years whites and blacks had only such day-to-day contact as 
concerted legal ingenuity and residential segregation could not prevent, helping many God-fearing Afrikaners 
to live in placid ignorance of the mass misery inflicted by their government’s policies. 

10. The National Party aimed not just at fixing Afrikaner political control over the black majority, but at 
establishing control in every other walk of life. Afrikaners came to dominate all the State institutions—the 
armed forces, the police and the civil service. Today over sixty per cent of all Afrikaners in employment work 
for the State or para-statal enterprises. The latter were used to build up Afrikaner economic power alongside 
the private business empires of the English-speakers. First Anton Rupert and then others managed to establish 
great financial institutions of their own (Rembrandt, Sanlam and Old Mutual). Separate banking structures 
were developed for the Afrikaners (Volkskas and Nedbank). Elaborate subsidy schemes were established for 
white farmers. All this gave South Africa a peculiar social and economic profile with a quasi-socialist state 
sector uplifting the Afrikaners coexisting uneasily with a predominantly English and Jewish capitalist sector 
and a vast non-white population providing cheap labour. Despite the distortions imposed by the apartheid 
system, South Africa’s economy grew fast as exploitation of the country’s mineral wealth proceeded apace, 
with the National Party milking this plump cow to pay for major public work schemes and the ever more 
costly apartheid bureaucracy. 

11. By the time of his death in 1966 Verwoerd had brought apartheid to its apogee. In 1960 he won the 
referendum declaring South Africa a Republic by only 75,000 votes. The following year he took South Africa 
out of the Commonwealth in protest at the attempts at interference by others in South Africa’s affairs. In 
pursuit of the doctrine of separate development four ‘independent’ black states were created out of the territory 
of the Republic—Transkei, Bophuthatswana, Venda and Ciskei—all products of grand apartheid. 


The Crumbling of Apartheid and the Split of Afrikanerdom 


12. The shooting by the police of 69 people at Sharpeville in 1960 caused a temporary loss of confidence. 
But this was quickly dispelled as the economy grew fast throughout the period up to the mid 1970s. The 
activities of the ANC were easily contained. The first really serious shock to the system took place in the 
prolonged Soweto riots in 1976. These convulsions in the townships proved what should have been obvious 
from the start: namely that the black urban population had come to stay and, however hard the architects of 
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apartheid tried, could not be wished away. 

13. On coming into power in 1979 P.W. Botha told his countrymen that they must ‘adapt or die’. He 

initiated a series of changes which were designed not so much to liberalise or to undo the system of minority 
rule, as to modernise it and prolong its life. The key reforms were the legalisation of the black trade unions, the 
ending of the system whereby key jobs e.g. in the mines were reserved for whites, and the scrapping of the 
pass laws, designed to keep blacks out of the urban areas. In all these cases the changes in legislation reflected 
and followed changes which already were taking place in society. The employers needed representatives who 
could negotiate on behalf of their employees. There were no longer enough skilled whites to meet the needs of 
an increasingly sophisticated economy. The pass laws were becoming unenforceable (250,000 people were 
being arrested every year). Much petty apartheid also was scrapped. Mixed marriages, mixed business areas 
and mixed recreational facilities have all been allowed, as has access for all races to many hotels and 
restaurants. Recognising the permanence of the black urban population, millions of blacks in the townships 
who do not belong to the ‘independent’ homelands have been granted full South African citizenship. 
14. All these reforms were designed to prolong Afrikaner rule, to adapt it to the needs of a changing 
society, and so far as possible to render it more acceptable. P.W. Botha’s major new initiative, however, was 
the creation in 1984 of the tri-cameral Parliamentary system. In it the Indian and Coloured communities were 
permitted to elect representatives to separate Houses of Parliament and given a largely consultative role and 
some responsibility in relation to their ‘own affairs’. The deliberate exclusion of the black majority from these 
constitutional changes helped to trigger the wave of violence from 1984 to 1986 which in turn set back the 
reform process. 

15. Not only that, the involvement of non-whites for the first time in Parliament split the Afrikaners. A 
group of National Party MPs led by Treurnicht broke away to set up the rival Conservative Party, dedicated to 
a return to the ‘pure’ apartheid policies of Verwoerd. In the 1987 election they won the support of forty per 
cent of Afrikaner voters and many observers believe that the figure today would be fifty per cent. The National 
Party thus faces the first serious threat to its hold on power in forty years and finds itself in the historically 
ignominious position of having to rely increasingly on English speaking voters—despite the fact that there is 
not a single English speaker in the Cabinet. The Broederbond, given a progressive direction by Dr Gerrit 
Viljoen and its present head, Professor de Lange, has also split, with Professor Boshoff forming a rival think 
tank for the right wingers. There has been a partial break-away from the Dutch Reformed Church, though the 
main battle there continues to take place within the church itself, with right wingers contesting the reformist 
leadership of Professor Heyns. On the extreme right, Afrikaner fanaticism is fanned by the Nazi-style 
‘Afrikaner Resistance Movement’ (AWB) led by Terre- blanche, who whips up crowds by insisting that 
whites must be prepared to fight to retain control of their own destiny in their own land. 

16. The Conservative Party plays on this deep seated Afrikaner preoccupation with their ‘destiny’. Every 
weapon the National Party used to win power itself is now being turned against it. They are accused of selling 
out the volk. Dr Treurnicht concedes the unreality of physically moving millions of blacks around the map. 
Instead, he proposes to move the map around the blacks, by permitting blacks to have citizenship and exercise 
political rights only in the ‘homelands’. The Conservative Party talk also of partition, with Treurnicht citing 
Verwoerd as saying that the Afrikaner would rather control his own future within a small state than be subject 
to the will of the majority in a larger one. But it is impossible to draw the boundaries of this smaller state. The 
Afrikaners are not prepared to go back to the Cape. The dream of recreating the old Boer Republics in the 
north carries no real conviction. The reality is that the Afrikaners now are integrated in the modern business 
economy; they are dependent on black labour: and they do not want to give up any of the richest parts of South 
Africa. Yet ideas of this kind, despite their manifest unreality, have an appeal to Afrikaners who see as the 
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alternative the subordination of their rights to black majority rule. 

17. This year has been marked by very muted celebrations of forty years of National Party rule. In many 
respects this period has been one of great success for the Afrikaners. Their living standards have soared from 
their miserable prewar levels. They control a country which is militarily and economically the most powerful 
in Africa. Yet the National Party’s clear, confident ideology and sense of mission has disintegrated, leaving 
the shell of apartheid without the trappings of intellectual and theological coherence. The years of growing 
prosperity have created a relatively modern minded Afrikaner middle class and new forward-thinking 
intellectual elite. But the Afrikaners still are driven primarily by fear—fear above all about how to survive as 
an island in a black sea. The National Party, clinging desperately to power against a rising right wing tide and 
increasing black opposition, battles on with its policy of attempted black co-option, preferring the gradually 
disintegrating certainties of white minority rule to the complete uncertainty of black majority rule and seeing 
the obvious alternatives to the status quo as either unworkable or likely to ensure that they in turn are 
oppressed as ruthlessly as they have oppressed others. 


The Afrikaner Predicament 


18. The Afrikaners today amount to 3.5 million people scattered across a country five times the size of the 
United Kingdom. The future of this country will be determined by the struggle for supremacy and, ultimately, 
the effort to find some accommodation between Afrikaner nationalism and black nationalism. The political 
influence of the English speakers is feeble in comparison, their votes divided about equally between the 
government and the parties to its left. In the rural areas, among blue collar workers, but also in some of the 
universities, there is a deep nostalgia for a return to the certainties of the Verwoerd era, plus resentment at 
black advancement and what is sensed as an incipient loss of control. A second and equally large category 
continues to muddle on with the National Party. Most Afrikaners sense that the status quo is not sustainable, 
but still believe that they can sustain it for a good long time. Even today few meet non-whites except as master 
and servant and, thanks to residential segregation, unrest in the townships has barely troubled white lives. 
Ordinary Afrikaner voters see the Government making concessions to non-whites with little apparent 
response. They seize readily on every tale of violence and incompetence from black states to the north, noting 
with grim satisfaction the feeble post-colonial record of most black governments. And, far from being 
galvanised by the threat of sanctions, they remain genuinely baffled at the ‘hypocrisy’ of the outside world 
which wishes to punish South Africa while ignoring the crimes against their population committed by other 
Third World governments. The Afrikaner believes that his own people pulled themselves up by their boot 
straps (forgetting the extent to which they used control of the State to help them do it) and wonders why blacks 
do not do the same. Confronted by sporadic ANC violence, his instinct is to retaliate ten-fold. 

19. The great majority of ordinary Afrikaners have never travelled outside South Africa. They regard 
themselves as living much closer to the non-whites than the English speakers. And it is true that the majority 
of poorer whites still are Afrikaners. They point out that they cannot afford to “buy their apartheid’ like those 
who live in large houses with private swimming pools in affluent suburbs most unlikely to be invaded by non- 
whites. Their attitudes are frankly racialist. In Afrikaner eyes, the Africans are not yet capable of running a 
country, or a farm; it will take several more generations before they are really capable of doing so; and the 
outside world wilfully fails to understand this despite, in their view, plenty of evidence to the north. They are 
concerned about the safety of their families. But ANC bomb attacks worry them a great deal less than what 
they see as their potential helplessness if power were handed over and the police and army no longer were 
under their control. Some are prepared to think in terms of a gradual transition to a different form of 
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government, but most of them share P.W. Botha’s determination to try to retain ultimate white control (the 
National Party’s conception of power-sharing is on a senior partner/junior partner basis, with the senior partner 
always retaining the last say). 

20. The Afrikaners still see themselves as struggling in a hostile environment, surrounded by enemies at 
home and overseas who denigrate their achievements and wilfully refuse to understand their fight for survival 
and to defend their own identity. Today, for the first time in their history, there is a sophisticated and 
knowledgeable fraction of the Afrikaner elite in church, business and government circles who do understand, 
and try to get their fellow Afrikaners to understand, that the continuance of minority rule is practically 
unsustainable. The policy document adopted recently by the Broederbond is concerned with ways of 
protecting Afrikaner interests in a future society in which most members of the Government and of Parliament 
will be black. That document reveals the continuing preoccupation of the Afrikaners with the defence of their 
language and culture and the continuing emphasis they place on the need to retain their own schools and 
residential areas. They ‘want to be separate’. 

21. Throughout this period the Afrikaners have seen the best and indeed the only way to protect and 
advance their interests as being through the retention of political and military control. That remains the prime 
objective of the National Party and attempting to shore up that control, which they see as crumbling, is the 
raison d’étre of the Conservative Party. As the National Party goes into decline and ANC violence increases, 
the country increasingly is run by the security chiefs. They have little respect for the law and no intention of 
fighting according to the Queensberry rules. They believe in fighting fire with fire. Other Afrikaners are 
fighting courageously against this increasing militarization. And however tough and ruthless the methods that 
will continue to be used the Afrikaners are not going to be able to maintain control indefinitely over a rapidly 
increasing black population. The methods being used to maintain that control are taking the Afrikaners 
increasingly into a state of siege, with no Smuts in sight to lead them out of it. 

22. Some Afrikaners fear that their own people harbour a messianic death wish: a readiness to ensure that 
if they go under, they will take the whole region with them. P.W. Botha’s closest adviser, Dr Jannie Roux, 
talks of Robben Island as the place where he too may end up one day, with others like him. These are dour, 
tough, difficult, obstinate and uncompromising people. Their deepest fear is to end up as helpless as the Jews 
in central Europe or the Arab world. The core of Treurnicht’s appeal to them that it is not possible to share 
power: ‘either you have it or you don’t. Either we have power, or they do’. Conscious that they can no longer 
retain exclusive power, they will go on seeking a way to escape from Africa’s traditional winner- takes-all 
game. They will continue profoundly to distrust the outside world. They believe that majority rule would solve 
our problems in Southern Africa, but not theirs. If they were guided purely by political expediency, they 
would be much easier to deal with. But they are not. It is that peculiarly Dutch strain of sanctimoniousness and 
self-righteousness that renders it so difficult for them at times to bring themselves to accept what seems so 
obviously politic to us. It also underlies the least attractive features of their national character—the self- 
pitying, hectoring and moralising tone they adopt in their dealings with internal opponents and the outside 
world. 

23. The Afrikaners want to hang on to power as long as possible. As history shows, if pressed into a corner 
they come out fighting. They are in no mood to surrenderleast of all to the outside world. They will put off the 
(to them) evil day of majority rule as long as possible—which means a great deal longer than most outsiders 
think possible. They will make concessions only when they have to, and in response to internal, not external 
pressures. Any eventual South African ‘solution’ in the foreseeable future is going to have to give at least 
some formal acknowledgement to ‘Afrikaner self-determination’, within a structure which does reflect the 
aspirations of the majority. The reconciliation of minority rights with majority rule is the hardest of all tasks, 
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and one yet to be successfully resolved almost anywhere in the developing world. Afrikaner anxieties on that 
score are not unfounded. But they have difficulty seeing that in the effort to prolong their own increasingly 
precarious domination the Afrikaner state has been led to adopt the full panoply of repressive legislation 
which, obviously, is liable to be used against the Afrikaners themselves one day. 

24. These people are not Europeans. Unlike many of the English speakers, who will leave, they will still be 
here one day under a black Government. Few ruling groups in history have ever surrendered power and their 
privileges voluntarily and the Afrikaners are no exception to that rule. Here there is no colonial power to 
organise a more or less orderly transition to majority rule; and the Afrikaners know that they will have to live 
under that rule—unlike others who had the option of going home. Whatever ‘guarantees’ are offered them, 
they have no confidence that their rights then will be any better respected than the rights of others here are 
now. They will go on fighting to put off that day as long as they can, through attempts at reform, the co-option 
of non-whites, the exploitation of their military and economic power at the expense of the neighbouring states; 
even, if necessary, military rule. In the end most of them know they cannot win the numbers game, though 
many believe that much of the rest of Africa may collapse long before they do. 

25. On that score, they could turn out to be right. For it is true that the rest of Southern Africa is in a more 
precarious position than they are. They will continue to ensure that any neighbouring state which helps the 
ANC will suffer more than they do. The more they are pushed or themselves withdraw into a state of siege, the 
more intractable that problem is going to become. As white Africans, they share in the tendency prevalent in 
this continent to self-destruction. Yet they are also great survivors. There is one battle they are not going to be 
able to win. The population of this country by now is increasing at a rate of nearly one million a year. The 
problem for the future is going to be not just apartheid but survival. When power eventually is wrested from 
them, the Afrikaners can be expected to show the same toughness and resilience they have shown throughout 
their history—while savouring all the mistakes and injustices of the new regime and pointing out that they had 
always said that democracy was unworkable in this country. Its future even then will depend critically on these 
people, who have real qualities as well as great defects and whose determination, courage and agricultural 
expertise which did so much to develop this country in the first place are going to be more than ever needed 
then. 

26. I am sending copies of this despatch to HM Representatives in the neighbouring countries, 
Washington, New York, Paris and UKREP Brussels. 


Iam, etc., R.W. RENWICK 


No. 128 


Teleletter from Mr Prendergast to Mr 
Renwick (Pretoria), 30 September 1988 Confidential 
(FCO 105/3085, JSS 015/14) 


Call by South African Ambassador on Secretary of State 


1. I owe you an account of Ray [szc: Rae] Killen’s call on the Secretary of State on the afternoon of 23 
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September. Apologies for the delay. 

2. The main purpose was to give the South Africans an account of the Secretary of State’s recent visit to 
Africa. The Secretary of State said that he had found increasing understanding of both elements of our South 
African policy: advocacy of the case for fundamental change in South Africa and opposition to mandatory 
economic sanctions. Not everyone accepted our case on sanctions, but it was at least acknowledged to be 
consistent. He hoped that our position on sanctions did not blur in South African eyes our ardent wish for 
peaceful but fundamental change: ‘a lot hadn’t happened’ in South Africa in the two years since his EC 
Presidency visit. 

3. The Secretary of State said that he arrived in Maputo days after the PW[Botha]/ Chissano summit. There 
had been a general welcome for the reaffirmation of Nkomati, the revival of consultation machinery, and what 
had been agreed on Cahora Bassa.’ But anxieties remained. RENAMO was still seen as a manifestation of 
South African destabilising activities. Chissano would welcome it if RENAMO were effectively starved of 
oxygen. There was some scepticism in Maputo about the State President’s control of all South African 
agencies and corners of the SADF. 

4. The Secretary of State said that during his visit he had also found intense interest and cautious optimism 

over Angola/Namibia. We too were encouraged by the progress made, though still cautious about the 
prospects for ‘putting the final clothes on the skeleton’. The Secretary of State had urged flexibility on the 
calandario” and had argued the case for internal reconciliation. It was very important to exploit the present 
window of opportunity. 
6. [sic] On South Africa internal, the Secretary of State said that we were ready to acknowledge change 
when it occurred. But he felt a sense of anxiety that key risks were not being taken. The SAG had only 
approached the foothills of reform. Time was running against us all. He was profoundly concerned at the very 
negative impact if Mandela were to die as a prisoner. We regretted the banning of the anti-apartheid 
conference. Such actions were counter-productive and set back the prospects for dialogue. The Secretary of 
State hoped that the SAG would not engage in similar own goals in respect of Archbishop Tutu and/or cross- 
border violence, not just in the Nkomati context (this last sentence was so sotto voce that I am not certain 
Killen absorbed it). 

7. Killen gave a rather Panglossian account of recent developments, with which I shall not trouble you. But 
the subsequent points in following discussion may be worth recording: 

(a) Killen assured the Secretary of State that South African support for RENAMO was a thing of the past, 
though he feared that Mozambique might infer too much from this, having an exaggerated idea of the South 
African power to curb RENAMO. The Secretary of State pressed him quite hard, mentioning two incidents in 
the last six weeks of identified SADF personnel with RENAMO bands. He of course accepted the disclaimer 
at the highest level in the SAG of continuing support for RENAMO. But such incidents were like the clock 
that struck thirteen: they corroded Mozambican confidence in the SAG’s position. The Secretary of State 
hoped therefore that the matter would be investigated carefully. 

(b) Killen gave a long string of examples of the way in which the internal situation had calmed down 
considerably in the past two years and inter-personal relations had improved. The Secretary of State said that it 
was easy to be beguiled by the relative lack of violence into ignoring the need for fundamental change. We 


' Under an agreement with the former Portuguese colonial government dating from 1969 and subsequently 


renegotiated with the government of Mozambique, South Africa took about 80 per cent of the electricity generated 
by the Cahora Bassa Dam. 
Calendar (Portuguese). 
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had recently seen too much of policies which consisted of one step forward one step back. He understood the 
strength of anxiety about the onward march of the extreme right wing. But the nettle had to be grasped. 

(c) Killen asked whether there was any truth in rumours that the Prime Minister would be visiting Southern 
(or possibly South) Africa. The Secretary of State said that such stories were speculative. 

8. There was also a brief and unremarkable exchange on the Secretary of State’s meeting with the Pope in 
Mozambique. 


W .K. PRENDERGAST 


No. 129 


Mr Renwick (Pretoria) to Sir G. Howe, 10 
November 1988, 3.05 p.m. Tel. No. 384 Immediate, 
Confidential (FCO 105/3120, JSS 015/8 Part D) 


Mandela and other prisoners 


1. When I saw the Minister for Law and Order this afternoon I sought to impress on him again the need to 
take decisions about Mandela. Vlok said that what the South African Government needed was some sort of 
assurance from Mandela or the ANC that if they did release him, he would not immediately engage in actions 
which would force them to re-arrest him, leaving the position worse than before. 

2. I said that the South African Government had been trying for years to make Mandela’s release 
conditional on his formally renouncing violence, and I did not believe that he would do so. Each time they 
addressed this problem they seemed to find it too difficult to deal with. I wanted to make clear that it was our 
sincere held view that if the SAG did not move towards releasing Mandela, the consequences of his dying in 
prison would be far worse for South Africa than any that could result from his release. I hoped that Vlok 
would give full weight to this in the further discussions the Government were having about the issue. 

3. Vlok said he did accept this. But, as the Minister responsible for law and order, he was not in a position 
to recommend Mandela’s unconditional release. Mandela would not be returned to prison. It might be possible 
to take some further step towards his eventual freedom. But Vlok did not himself believe that the Government 
could take the risk at this stage of releasing him unconditionally. I said that I hoped the Government would 
find a way to move forward, but it would be of little use simply to consign Mandela to house arrest. The 
political benefits that could flow from his release could only be obtained if this took place in circumstances 
which could lead into a negotiation. This was not likely to be achieved if Mandela remained subject to all sorts 
of restrictions. 

4. Vlok ducked and weaved. If Mandela were released unconditionally there could be attempts on his life. 
There could also be serious civil disturbances. When these had to be suppressed there would be an 
international outcry. There would also be very strong reactions within the white electorate, at a time when the 
Government was likely to have to face a further election battle with the right wing next year. Nevertheless, 
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Vlok reiterated that he accepted my point that it would be fatal for Mandela to die in jail. 
Other Detainees 

5. I said that, following the Municipal Elections, I hoped that Vlok would review the cases of the 
detainees. For example, Zwelakhe Sisulu, son of Albertina Sisulu (co- chairman of the UDF) had now been in 
detention without trial for more than two years. His father, Walter Sisulu, had been in jail with Mandela for 
more than twenty six years. Vlok said that he would be reviewing the case of Zwelakhe Sisulu and hoped to 
authorise his release subject to certain restrictions. 

6. I raised also the case of Janet Cherry, a student activist detained in Port Elizabeth. Her mother, who was 
British, was concerned about this and the fact that she was being held in solitary confinement. Vlok said that 
Miss Cherry should be released within the next few days. 

7. raised also the case of Susan Westcott, one of the ‘Broederstrom’ group of the ANC accused of 
planning terrorist attacks here.’ I said that Miss Westcott was a British passport holder. We had secured 
consular access to her and, with one exception, she had not been badly treated. But she had been in detention 
for more than six months and it was high time that she was brought to trial. Vlok said that she would be 
brought to trial fairly shortly. 

8. I said that, while otherwise she had been properly treated, Miss Westcott had complained that on one 
occasion she had been assaulted by two detectives from Krugersdorp. We had complained immediately about 
this incident and had demanded that it should be investigated. It was important that the investigation should be 
completed and, I hoped, disciplinary action taken by the time the case came to trial. Vlok said that he would be 
looking into this. 


Further Bannings 


9. I said that General Smit of the security police was stating that more organisations might have to be 
banned. This was extremely damaging to South Africa’s reputation abroad. Vlok said the UDF were trying to 
overcome the ban which had been imposed on them by creating new front organisations. I said that we had 
been opposed to the restrictions on the UDF. We distinguished sharply between the actions which were 
necessary to suppress violence and those which extended beyond that to the suppression of other forms of 
opposition. 

10. FCO please pass to Number Ten. 


' Four members of a white guerrilla cell associated with the ANC had been arrested during a raid on farmhouse in the 
town of Broederstroom near Pretoria on 8 May 1988 (a fifth member had evaded arrest). Their arrest had led to the 
discovery of the largest cache of illegal weapons ever found in South Africa. On 11 November 1989 three of them, 
including Susan Westcott (also known as Susan Donelly), a British subject, were sentenced to prison terms of 18 
to 25 years; the fourth is thought to have turned state witness. 
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No. 130 


Mr Renwick (Pretoria) to Sir G. Howe, 14 
November 1988, 9.30 a.m.! Tel. No. 388 Restricted 
(FCO 105/3181, JSS 026/2) 


Mrs Chalker's visit to South Africa 


Summary 


1. Mrs Chalker made a very successful, low key visit to South Africa. Useful discussions with the South 
African Deputy Foreign Minister about South Africa/ Botswana and Angola/Namibia. Mrs Chalker presided 
over the regional Heads of Mission Conference. She visited projects we are supporting in the townships, met a 
wide range of community and opposition leaders, attended a church service in Soweto and laid a wreath at the 
war memorial. 


Detail 


2. Mrs Chalker arrived in South Africa on 11 November. Before presiding over the regional Heads of 
Mission Conference, which took up the rest of the day, Mrs Chalker had lunch in Johannesburg with Helen 
Suzman, Dr Ntatho Motlana (the senior political leaders from Soweto), Aggrey Klaaste (editor of the Sowetan) 
and Fanyana Mazibuko (Black Consciousness Movement). I am reporting separately on the Heads of Mission 
Conference. 

3. On 12 November Mrs Chalker visited Alexandra to see projects we are supporting there—the Alexandra 
Health Centre, the Nokatula School for Handicapped Children and the Women for Peace Centre, meeting the 
organisers and members of the local community. At lunch on Saturday she met Professor Heyns, Head of the 
Dutch Reformed Church, who has played the leading role in turning the church away from support for 
Apartheid, together with a wide range of community leaders from Mamelodi, including two former long- 
serving Robben Island prisoners and the secretary of the South African Catholic Bishops Conference. In the 
afternoon she visited community projects which we are supporting in Mamelodi. 

4. Mrs Chalker called, at his request, on the South African Deputy Foreign Minister. * The discussion with 
him continued over dinner at my house (reported separately).* 

5. On Sunday Mrs Chalker attended a service at the main Anglican church in Soweto and visited projects 
we are supporting in Soweto. She had lunch at the Consul-General’s house with community leaders including 
Sally Motlana, Sheena Duncan (South African Council of Churches) and other church and black 
consciousness leaders. In the afternoon she laid a wreath at the memorial in Pretoria in memory of those who 
gave their lives in the two World Wars. 


Repeated Immediate to ODA and for Information Priority to Johannesburg, Harare, Maputo, Lusaka, Maseru, 
Mbabane, Dar es Salaam, Gaborone, Lagos, Nairobi. 


Mr Kobus Meiring. 
Not printed. 
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6. The deliberately low-key visit passed off with a minimum publicity. Mrs Chalker will let you have her 
own impressions. But the Regional Conference and talks with Meiring were of undoubted value. Mrs Chalker 
will, I think, have been impressed by the response we are getting to the efforts we are making to assist 
community projects in the townships, the immense value of those programmes as a tangible demonstration of 
our commitment to work for positive change in South Africa and by the scope for further development of 
them: by the warmth of the reception she got in Alexandra, Mamelodi and Soweto: and by the greater realism 
and understanding for our policy now being shown by many black community leaders. 


No. 131 


Minute from Mr White to Mr Dowse, 16 
November 1988! Confidential (FCO 105/3067, JSS 
011/2 Part I) 


ANC: Discussion with Thabo Mbeki 


1. On 10 October I met Thabo Mbeki, the ANC Director of Publicity and Information, in Lusaka, on my 
way back to London from South Africa. The occasion was an informal dinner hosted by a member of our High 
Commission, attended also by Tom Sebina, the ANC Press spokesman, and Shuter Makhasi, one of Oliver 
Tambo’s aides. The conversation revolved largely, around recent ANC contacts with South African sports 
administrators and academics, the ANC’s use of violence, and their new constitutional guidelines. (This record 
was delayed by the temporary ‘loss’ of the bag which contained my notes which were classified Restricted.) 

2. Although I had met Sebina and Makhasi before (when I visited Lusaka in November 1986), this was my 
first encounter with Mbeki. In the course of a relaxed evening he displayed throughout an easy-going, talkative 
charm. I was particularly struck by his thoughtful, quietly-spoken delivery. Mbeki has an impressive intellect 
which ranges easily over a wide variety of issues (even debating with our host the merits of the Latin poet, 
Horace, at 2 o’clock in the morning). I was also struck by the moderate, pragmatic views he expressed, and the 
fact that he was prepared to contradict Sebina, in front of me, on the question of the ANC’s pursuit of 
indiscriminate violence in its ‘armed struggle’ (see below). 

3. On being introduced to Mbeki I told him that I had recently (20 September) met his father, Govan, in 
Port Elizabeth (see the record behind John Sawers’s letter of 5 October to John Freeman).” Needless to say, 
Thabo was very interested to have news of his father and to learn that the latter was in good health. He was 
also interested to hear how Govan was faring under the restrictions which the authorities had imposed on him, 
and to learn about his recent attempts to obtain permission to see Nelson Mandela whenever he visited Cape 
Town for his four-monthly medical check-ups. Makhasi, who himself comes from New Brighton, seemed 
particularly interested in my description of the location of Govan Mbeki’s house (incidentally, Sebina, who 
was listening, is a Venda). Thabo thanked me for news of his father, and indicated that he kept in regular touch 


Respectively, David White, African Section, FCO Research Department, and Tim Dowse, Head of South Africa 
(internal) section, SAfD. 
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with him through other visitors from South Africa. One seems to be the Rev. Mcebisi Xundu. 

4. On contacts with white South Africans, Mbeki said that more and more Afrikaners seemed to be 
recognising the need for talks with the ANC. That an Afrikaner establishment figure such as Louis Luyt, in his 
Transvaal rugby capacity, should come to talk to the ANC was significant. Mbeki also referred to the recent 
statement about the need to talk to the ANC which the President of the South African Rugby Board, Danie 
Craven, had issued. * (Craven met Mbeki a few days later in Harare to discuss the creation of a single, non- 
racial rugby authority). Mbeki said that Craven was perhaps an old man who felt he now had nothing to lose 
by getting out of step with the Government, but his attitude contrasted starkly with his views 20 years earlier. 
Then Craven had said that blacks would wear Springbok rugby jersies [szc] only over his dead body and, if he 
had his way, they would not wear them in 1000 years—echoes of Ian Smith, Mbeki said. 

5. Apart from Luyt and Craven, Mbeki referred also to recent contacts which he had had with Ibrahim 
Patel, the chairman of the non-white South African Rugby Union (who similarly participated in the 
Craven/ANC talks in Harare). Mbeki spoke in sympathetic terms about the arguments used by Patel when he 
made an impassioned plea for the lifting of the sports boycott. Patel had described to Mbeki the effect of the 
boycott on South African youth, stating that because South Africa was banned from international competition, 
black youths (as distinct from white) had no heroes and could not look forward to excelling on the 
international stage (unless they opted to become citizens of another country like Sidney Maree, the black 
athlete who became a US citizen some years ago). As a result, the youth were increasingly turning to drugs 
rather than sport as an outlet. When ‘liberation’ came, South Africa would be peopled by thousands of young 
zombies. Mbeki said he took this argument seriously. He believed the ANC would need to review the sports 
boycott for this reason. 

6. Mbeki went on to speak of contacts with Afrikaner academics. The most recent such contact was with a 
group of academics from Stellenbosch, including Sampie Terreblanche and Esther Lategan’s husband, who 
had just (early October) visited Harare and been in touch with Mbeki from there by telephone. They had 
expressed interest in the ANC’s constitutional guidelines, and in the fact that the ANC described the document 
setting them out as a discussion paper. Terreblanche told Mbeki that the Stellenbosch group would study the 
guidelines and submit their views to the ANC in due course. 

7. The next ANC contact with Afrikaner academics (and others) was to occur (as it did) at Leverkusen, 
Germany, on 24-27 October. Mbeki said that Neil van Heerden, the Director-General at the South African 
DFA, had expressed interest (I gathered through an intermediary) in having one of his senior officials attend as 
an observer, even though the Leverkusen meeting was sponsored by the Institute for a Democratic Alternative 
for South Africa (DASA) which was in bad odour with the SAG. Mbeki said that this was further evidence of 
Afrikaner opinion moving in the direction of contacts with the ANC. He added that the ANC knew that some 
Cabinet Ministers and SADF officers favoured such contacts. President Botha seemed to be the principal 
obstacle in establishing formal contacts. In the meantime occasional informal contacts would continue. 

8. Mbeki and Sebina both ascribed the increasing contacts between Afrikaners and the ANC to the success 
of the ANC bombing campaign in South Africa. Mbeki said that, at the Frankfurt meeting with van Zyl 
Slabbert, Wynand Malan and others a few weeks earlier, Malan had told Mbeki that it was essential for more 


Not printed. Mr Sawers was First Secretary, Pretoria/Cape Town. 

On 15-16 October representatives of the ANC, the South African Rugby Board (led by its president, Dr Danie 
Craven) and the South African Rugby Union had met in Harare. In a joint statement issued after the meeting, the 
participants agreed that South African rugby should come under one non-racial controlling body ‘and that they 
would work together to achieve that goal’. 
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Afrikaners to talk to the ANC to stop the bombings. The bombings therefore seemed to be having a salutary 
effect on Afrikaners and making more and more of them think, Mbeki said. I suggested that there was another 
side to the coin: that the bombings strengthened the SAG’s hold on power because general revulsion at civilian 
casualties united whites in a demand for tough Government measures. This put off the day when they would 
be prepared to negotiate. Bombings also made the right wing, whether CP or AWB, a more serious factor in 
hamstringing Government responses. Furthermore, ANC bombs led to a tightening of security, a crackdown 
on black opposition organisations and further enhancement of the ANC’s devil image propagated by the SAG. 
The security establishment almost rubbed their hands with glee whenever a civilian died, since the publicity 
enhanced their influence. Violence involving civilian targets seemed to have increased since the ANC’s 1985 
conference in Zambia. Surely all this was counter-productive and did the ANC’s cause no good? 

9. Mbeki and Sebina disputed this line of argument. Sebina referred to remarks made by the South African 
Security Police Chief, General van der Merwe, in Walvis Bay at the end of 1987, when he set out the statistics 
of ANC insurgency in South Africa and indicated that, in recent years, there had been more attacks on 
military/police and economic targets (such as power stations) than on civilians. I said it was the civilian deaths 
which were given the publicity and caused the emotion in South Africa. 

10. Mbeki said it was not, and had never been, ANC policy to target civilians. No such decision had been 
taken in 1985. He acknowledged that some recent targets, such as supermarkets and cinemas, had been 
unwisely chosen. The ANC leadership in Lusaka wanted to stop such outrages, which resulted in innocent 
civilian deaths, from occurring again. This meant curbing the activities of operatives in the field. They had the 
means to do so, such as passing messages to the appropriate township or village communities in South Africa 
telling them to stop giving certain operatives refuge and food. Mbeki referred to an instance in 1982 when a 
rogue unit operating in East London had killed civilians in two or three bomb blasts. Another unit was 
infiltrated into South Africa to eliminate the rogue unit, who had gone beyond the leadership’s orders. 

11. For his part Sehina argued that the SADF/SAP committed numerous atrocities, both in the townships 
and in neighbouring states. The outside world usually remained silent whenever such actions occurred (I 
disputed this), so the ANC should not be blamed for civilian deaths. Mbeki, in his quiet, thoughtful manner, 
contradicted Sebina by saying that he took the point I was trying to put over. The ANC’s image was tarnished 
whenever its actions led to civilian deaths, putting it in the same league of terrorism as the IRA and the PLO. 
The ANC should avoid this. Even if the South African authorities tortured 1000 people and the ANC was 
reported to have tortured only one, the ANC should never adopt the same methods as the SAG. Any [sic] eye 
for an eye should not be part of the ANC creed. The SAG authorities were expected to torture and kill. Outside 
criticism of the ANC was intended rather to dissuade the ANC from pursuing a similar policy, and losing 
credibility as a responsible organisation in the process. The ANC should heed these criticisms, Mbeki said. It 
should clean up its image by avoiding civilian targets. That said, bombing remained an essential element in the 
armed struggle. It should, however, be confined to military, policy and economic targets. Mbeki added that the 
ANC was trying to send messages to this effect to its operatives in the field. 

12. Mbeki also talked about the ANC’s new constitutional guidelines. He said that in August, the 
Americans had complimented the ANC on the production of the guidelines, and regretted that no-one else, 
including HMG, had seen fit to do the same. He emphasised that the final constitutional framework for South 
Africa remained subject to negotiation. The guidelines were for discussion, and did not represent hard and fast 
ANC positions. But whatever form a non-racial constitution took, it was essential that there should be 
individual as distinct from group rights. 

13. Sebina said that the ANC dismissed the KwaZulu-Natal Indaba proposals as inappropriate to South 
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Africa’s future. The PFP were unwise to associate themselves with the proposals (Sebina referred to a recent 
statement by Zac de Beer supporting the Indaba concept). Essentially, Sebina said, the proposals were based 
on Inkatha supremacy and enabled Buthelezi to perpetuate tribalism with the Zulu nation dominant in Natal. 
Similarly, the ANC rejected a federal system based on consociational checks and balances, as advocated by 
the PFP. 14. All in all, a useful visit to Lusaka. 


DAVIDAVD W HITE 


No. 132 


Mr Renwick (Pretoria) to Sir G. Howe, 23 
November 1988, 11.30 a.m.’ Tel. No. 414 Restricted 
(FCO 105/3110, JSS 015/1 Part L) 


South Africa: Sharpeville Six 


1. The appeal court in Bloemfontein has dismissed the application of the ‘Sharpeville Six’ for their trial to 
be reopened (telecon Dowse, SAfD/Poston refers).” 

2. The defendants’ lawyers have told us that the court of appeal concluded there was no question of 
reopening the trial nor of allowing a ‘special entry’ against the convictions on the grounds that there had been 
irregularities in the trial. 

3. The position now was that judicial possibilities had been exhausted: the only avenue open was a petition 
to the State President for clemency or to reopen the case. A petition for reopening would be made on the 
grounds that one of the state witnesses, Joseph Manete, had now said in public that the evidence which he had 
given was perjured and had been given under duress. At present the lawyers intend to petition the State 
President both for clemency and to reopen the case at the same time: they intend to do this as soon as possible 
and would hope to lodge the petition in the course of next week. 

4. The American Embassy have told us that the United States intend to intervene concurrently with the 
submission of the petition. It would be by letter or telephone, at Presidential level. Intervention would be 
simple, short and ‘unpreachy’ on political/ humanitarian grounds rather than taking issue with the legal 
arguments. 

5. The gist of the message is likely to be that, as the Americans said last March, it would be most 
regrettable if the accused were executed. Without quarrelling with the ‘common purpose’ legislation, the 
Americans would argue that it would be going too far to execute non-participants and would point out that this 
would be a worldwide reaction: if only for the sake of South Africa’s international reputation, the State 
President would do well to commute the sentences. 


: Repeated for Information Immediate to Washington, Bonn, Paris, The Hague, Canberra, Ottawa, Johannesburg, 
Cape Town, 10 Downing Street. 


Not printed. 
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FCO p[lea]se advance No. 10 Downing St. 


> Mr Powell minuted on Mrs Thatcher’s copy of this telegram: ‘Prime Minister. You agreed earlier that we would 


renew our appeal for clemency when the legal processes were exhausted’ (PREM 19/2526). 


No. 133 


Mr Renwick (Pretoria) to Sir G. Howe, 24 
November 1988, 7 a.m.' Tel. No. 419 Confidential 
(FCO 105/3110, JSS 015/1 Part L) 


My telno 418 (not to all): Sharpeville Six? 


1. President Botha last night reprieved thirteen persons under sentence of death, including the Sharpeville 
Six and four white policemen found guilty of murders in Soweto and Cradock. 

2. For the Sharpeville Six the sentences were commuted to terms of imprisonment varying from 18 to 25 
years. 

3. There is no doubt that the Prime Minister’s intervention made a critical difference. The Justice Minister, 
Foreign Minister and Head of the Reformed Church all have told me that they were prepared to support our 
representations in this case because of a recognition that we had genuine reasons for concern about the severity 
of the sentences imposed and that it is not our practice to intervene in other murder cases where the arguments 
for clemency are much weaker and can only be considered on technical judicial grounds. 

4. Ihave written to all three to express my appreciation for their help in contributing to this outcome. 

5. FCO please pass to No. 10 Downing St. 


Repeated for Information Immediate to UKMIS New York, Washington; Information Priority to Harare, Lusaka. 
Not printed. 


No. 134 


Mr Renwick (Pretoria) to Sir G. Howe, 25 
November 1988, 8 a.m. Tel. No. 428 Unclassified (FCO 
105/3120, JSS 015/8 Part D) 


My telno 384: Mandela.’ 


1. The Justice Minister announced last night that Mandela’s health had improved. Once he left the 
"No. 129. 
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Constantiaberg Clinic, where he is being treated at present, he would not return to jail but would be transferred 
to ‘suitable, comfortable and secure living accommodation’ where he would be able to receive members of his 
family on a regular basis. In other words Mandela will be transferred to a form of house arrest. 


No. 135 


Minute from Mr Parker to Mr Fairweather, 5 
December 1988 Confidential (FCO 105/3067, JSS 011/2 
Part I) 


Contacts with the ANC 


I have, as discussed, consulted with the Secretary of State about the idea that you might have occasional 
contacts with the Head of the ANC Office in London, not just when we need to scold the ANC, but also when 
there is a more positive message to put across (in addition to our traditional line about violence). I have also 
explained to the Secretary of State that when I tried this out informally on Mr Powell he said he would take 
note of the idea, but that this did not represent any authority from No. 10. 

The Secretary of State considers your idea a good one. But, given the sensitivities in No. 10, he would need 
to be consulted in advance of each such contact; and there would need to be a clearly defensible motive on our 
part in case the meeting became public. The Secretary of State invites you to put forward a proposal on this 
basis. 


LYN PARKER 


No. 136 


Minute from Mr Fairweather to Mr Parker, 5 
December 1988 Confidential (FCO 105/3067, JSS 011/2 
Part I) 


Contacts with the ANC 


1. Thank you for your minute of 5 December.' 
2. There is evidence that the ANC is engaged in a profound debate on strategy: 
—The facile optimism of 1984/85 has disappeared. There is virtually universal acceptance that the 


' No. 135. 
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‘struggle’ will be a long one. In this context there are those within the movement who are questioning whether 
violence, particularly if directed at soft targets, contributes to the achievement of the movement’s objectives. 

—This trend ought to be encouraged by the closure of ANC training camps in Angola in the event of an 
Angola/Namibia settlement. 

—The ANC is having to come to terms with perestroika and changes in Soviet policy towards South Africa 
and the liberation movements. The ANC/IDASA/ Soviet Academics meeting in the FRG a few weeks ago 
reflects the organisation’s need to come to terms with these changes. 

—The ANC is examining, albeit in a fairly leisurely manner, the sort of programme it would put forward 
for a post-apartheid South Africa. It has produced draft constitutional guidelines for a post-apartheid South 
Africa, now being debated within the movement, which contain helpful language on constitutional safeguards, 
a multiparty system and the mixed economy which take the movement well beyond the Freedom Charter of 
1956. 

—There is increasing questioning within the ANC of the sporting, academic and cultural boycotts, of which 

recent contacts with the South African Rugby Board are only a visible manifestation. 
3. It is very much in the interests of HMG that this debate should continue, and indeed be intensified. We 
must do what we can to influence the debate. This requires regular contact. The High Commission in Lusaka 
do of course maintain contact with the ANC, generally at a level a little below that of Oliver Tambo himself. 
They are doing a good job. But these contacts need to be reinforced periodically by allowing the ANC contact 
with individuals whom they are likely to consider nearer the centre of things in London. As the Secretary of 
State will know, the African side of the Office are in principle in favour of occasional Ministerial contact, 
though we accept that this is difficult to sell to No. 10 (however we have not rejected the possibility of 
proposing that Mrs Chalker should see the ANC leadership if she visits Zambia at the end of January before 
the African Heads of Mission Conference: a submission on this will depend on circumstances nearer the time). 
But official level contacts are also important. Mr Prendergast and I have both had contact from time to time 
with the ANC’s representative in London but these contacts have been irregular, partly for No. 10 reasons, and 
have therefore tended to take place when we have had a bone to pick with the ANC. 

4. It would be healthier if we could get away from this pattern to exchanging views periodically on 
developments in South and Southern Africa. Mr Msimang would I believe be much more receptive to the ideas 
we are putting forward if he did not consider that every time he was called to the FCO it was to have his head 
washed. Each call would hang on a topical event, Ministerial visit, etc. On each occasion, No. 10 would be 
consulted/informed orally. 

5. It is particularly desirable that a meeting should take place in the near future. The ANC’s formal request 
to be informed of the outcome of the enquiry into alleged ANC/IRA links has received a cool reply. I should 
like to be in a position to reassure Mr Msimang that this is the inevitable result of a course of action against 
which I advised him and that it does not betoken a change of attitude on HMG’s part to the ANC. 

6. Subject to the Secretary of State’s approval, I should be grateful if you would consult Mr Powell about a 
contact soon with Mr Msimang, the object of which would be to encourage the debate outlined in paragraph 2 
above and to act as in paragraph 5. 


P.S. FAIRWEATHER 


° Mr Fairweather minuted on 7 December that Mr Parker had telephoned with regard to this submission. As a result, 


he had invited Mr Msimang to call on him on 21 December: see No. 141 (FCO 105/3067, JSS 011/2 Part I). 
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No. 137 
Letter from Mr Powell (No. 10) to Mr Parker, 


Dear Lyn, 
South Africa: Visit by Dr Leutwiler' 


Dr Leutwiler came to see the Prime Minister yesterday evening. 

The Prime Minister thanked Dr Leutwiler for undertaking the mission to President Botha on behalf of 

herself and Chancellor Kohl. The speaking note which had been prepared set out their joint views. She 
believed in giving credit where it was due. 
Equally she would want Dr Leutwiler to make clear to President Botha that she had deliberately refrained from 
exerting public pressure for internal reform for some two years, in the hope that this would make it easier for 
the South African Government to act. These hopes had not been fulfilled. She could not go on indefinitely 
exerting her influence against sanctions, unless she could show that her strategy produced results. The Prime 
Minister added that Dr Leutwiler could say to the President that, were he to visit New York for the signature 
of an Angola agreement, she would be happy to see him on the way there or back. 

Dr Leutwiler said that he assumed that the Prime Minister did not intend him to be just a messenger. He 
proposed to be fairly blunt with President Botha. He would point out that, in default of further reforms, he 
risked losing South Africa’s last few friends. Switzerland would follow where Britain and Germany led. 
Leutwiler continued that he would remind Botha of the promise he had made to continue reform at the time 
South Africa’s debts had been rescheduled.” That promise had not been kept. A further rescheduling would be 
needed in 1990. If there had been no political progress by then, the American banks would not take part and he 
personally would refuse to play a role. In 1985 he had been full of hope: now he was sceptical. The Prime 
Minister said that Dr Leutwiler’s task was to try to make President Botha understand that he had no alternative 
but to jump the fence. Leutwiler said that he would do his best, but was not hopeful of success. 

Leutwiler said that he had been telephoned from South Africa by the Finance Minister, du Plessis, who 
revealed knowledge of his plans and had implied that he would be present at the meeting. If there was any 
leak, he would simply say that he was visiting South Africa on business—which was true—and had met 
President Botha, whom he knew well from earlier visits. 

I encouraged Leutwiler to give Robin Renwick an immediate de-briefing on his meeting. He will contact 
me on return to arrange another meeting with the Prime Minister. 

I should be grateful if the department would give Robin Renwick the gist of this letter. 


Yours sincerely, 
CHARLES POWELL 


' For the background to this visit, see No. 113, note 3. 


* See DBPO, Challenge of Apartheid, pp. xxiii-xxiv. 
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No. 138 


Mr Renwick (Pretoria) to Sir G. Howe, 12 
December 1988, 9 a.m.' Tel. No. 472 Secret (FCO 
105/3168, JSS 021/30) 


Following strictly personal for PS/Secretary of State and Head of SAfD 
Bonn (personal for Ambassador) 


Your telno 288: Anglo/German Emissary to President Botha’ 

1. Dr Leutwiler, before leaving for Switzerland, gave me the following account of his meeting with 

President Botha on Friday 9 December. He will be glad to give the Prime Minister a direct account as and 
when this is convenient for her. 
2.  Leutwiler said that he had handed over a copy of the message from the Prime Minister and Chancellor 
Kohl.” Thereafter the discussion had gone on for two or three hours. It had been a tense and difficult meeting. 
P.W. Botha had been both bitter and emotional. When Leutwiler had said this to him, P.W. Botha said that he 
was not bitter, but disappointed. Despite Leutwiler’s repeated reminders that this was a message also from 
Chancellor Kohl, P.W. Botha had addressed all his remarks through him to the Prime Minister. He said that he 
thought that she was being unfair. The Prime Minister was constantly pressurising the South African 
Government. I also kept pressurising them. We were not going to get them to Lancaster House etc. 

3. On Mandela, P.W. Botha had argued that he was now ‘practically’ a free man. He was living in a nice 
house with a swimming pool. He refused to agree to be sent to the Transkei. P.W. Botha then gave the 
following reasons for his unwillingness to free him completely: 

(a) If he were released, Mandela would be likely to be killed either by a black or a white. The South 
African Government would then be blamed. He would not accept South African Police protection. 

(b) He would be likely to go to Soweto and address a crowd of 100,000 people. There would then be 
unrest and the government would have to arrest him again. 

(c) If he, P.W. Botha, were obliged to appear on television and say that Mandela was being set free, he 
would have to step down on the same day. 

(d) The South African Government might free Mandela if the West would lift sanctions. 

4. Leutwiler said that the message he had brought came from Mrs Thatcher and Chancellor Kohl 
personally and not from him. Both the Prime Minister and the Chancellor were under pressure on sanctions, 
which would be difficult to resist if there were not positive developments. He was not authorised to offer any 
bargain in exchange. 

5. P.W. Botha said that he was in a very difficult situation. He was under constant attack from the 
Conservative Party. When the West had ended up destroying the Nationalist Government, South Africa and 
the whole of Southern Africa would go down the drain. Pik Botha asked what the West were prepared to do. 
What was needed was a Marshall Plan for Southern Africa. 


6. Leutwiler went at some length into South Africa’s economic predicament. He commented that P.W. 


Repeated for Information Immediate to Bonn. 
Not printed. 
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Botha clearly did not understand that Western governments could not instruct the banks to resume lending to 
South Africa. They would do only as a consequence of their commercial judgement. 

7. Leutwiler added that P.W. Botha argued, ridiculously, that South Africa did not have political 
prisoners—only long term security prisoners: Britain had political prisoners—i.e. the IRA. He bridled at the 
reference to Buthelezi. Leutwiler told him that Buthelezi was regarded in Europe as the symbol of moderate 
black leadership. P.W. Botha asked rhetorically what would happen if Buthelezi were offered a place in the 
Government. He suggested also that the ANC were very divided about Mandela. Leutwiler pointed out that 
Mandela was of much more value to the ANC in prison than if he were released. 

8. As P.W. Botha kept asking what the West would offer in return Leutwiler said that the West would not 
be likely to offer something just for the release of Mandela. If Mandela were released, that would help to avoid 
any more sanctions. A more positive response from the West would be likely to depend on a process of 
genuine negotiation. 

9. Leutwiler commented that P.W. Botha was a bitter old man. He was struck by the unhealthy atmosphere 
around him. Pik Botha and the Finance Minister, Barend du Plessis, had told Leutwiler en route to the meeting 
that they agreed with the content of the message he was delivering. But in the discussion with P.W. Botha, 
neither had said a word except, occasionally, to agree with the President. In a separate conversation the 
Treasury Secretary, Stals, told Leutwiler that the President had told his five or six senior ministers that they 
should agree a successor among themselves. He knew that they all wanted to succeed him and would not be 
able to agree. So he was saying that in that event he would stay on, to wait for a new generation to emerge, e.g. 
Barend du Plessis. He thought that he alone could hold the country together and stand up to the Conservative 
Party. A new constitution would have to be worked out on the Swiss or Belgian model. 

10. Leutwiler came away believing that P.W. Botha wants to bargain about Mandela. He wants to talk 
direct to the Prime Minister and Kohl. He was bitter at not having been received properly at Strauss’s funeral.* 
On that occasion he said that he had asked Kohl if he would lift sanctions if Mandela were released. Kohl had 
promised to write to him about this and had not done so. 

11. At moments when the conversation was particularly difficult, Leutwiler had reminded the President of 
the role he had played in helping South Africa with the last debt rescheduling and the fact that negotiations on 
a further rescheduling were going to have to start again next year. 

12. Leutwiler emphasised that Pik Botha was extremely concerned that there should be no leaks about his 
mission and especially about the possibility of a meeting at Head of Government level (Pik Botha, typically, 
himself told Senator Nunn last week that the President was about to receive an emissary from the Prime 
Minister and Kohl, but did not say when or reveal his identity). 

13. Leutwiler concluded that, if this would help to keep up the pressure and the Prime Minister and 
Chancellor wanted him to do so, he would be prepared to return here in April or May next year to see P.W. 
Botha again. 

14. Leutwiler was impressed by the display of black purchasing power he witnessed in central 
Johannesburg and the extent of the social changes which are taking place here. His concluding remark was 
that, notwithstanding our opinion of the South African Government, we have to go on trying to help this 
country find a way through its problems as, otherwise, the prospects for the region are dismal. 


3 Herr Franz-Josef Strauss had died on 3 October 1988. 
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15. Leutwiler did not have any contact with the German Embassy while he was here. 
16. Comment follows. 
FCO please advance to No. 10 Downing Street.* 


* Mr Powell minuted on the Prime Minister’s copy of this telegram: ‘The first report on Leutwiler’s meeting with 


President Botha. Clearly a difficult encounter—but the message had to be got over. The prospect of an eventual 
meeting with you will be what attracts Botha most’ (PREM 19/2527). 


No. 139 


Mr Renwick (Pretoria) to Sir G. Howe, 12 
December 1988, 9 a.m.! Tel. No. 477 Secret (FCO 
105/3168, JSS 021/30) 


My telno 472: Anglo/German emissary to President Botha’ 


1. Developments over Namibia were not discussed by Dr Leutwiler with P .W. Botha, but are relevant to 
any follow up. Pik Botha is due to fly to Brazzaville tomorrow to sign the agreement on Cuban troop 
withdrawal. The South African Cabinet will take its final decision on the whole agreement, including the 
implementation of UN SCR 435 and independence for Namibia, on 20 December. The objective is to try to get 
the agreement signed by the end of the month or in early January, but there still could be some last minute 
twisting and turning. 

2. If the agreement is signed and implementation begins in mid-March, that is a really major step for the 
South African Government to take and, potentially, the most positive development in the region since the 
Rhodesian Settlement. But there is going to be a tense and difficult period ahead as fighting will continue 
between UNITA and MPLA in Southern Angola and both SWAPO and the South Africans can be expected to 
cheat to the full extent possible in Namibia. Authority there will be divided between the UN Special 
Representative and the Administrator-General and there will be constant friction between the two. As SWAPO 
return to Namibia and if, as is probable, they look like winning the elections, there will be domestic political 
repercussions here, as the right wing will taunt President Botha with his earlier promises that he would not 
permit the SWAPO flag to be raised over Windhoek. If there is cheating by the Cubans over withdrawal or by 
Angola on their undertaking to get rid of the ANC bases, the South Africans will try to stop the clock in 
Namibia. 

3. The more intelligent members of the South African Government favour an election earlier (e.g. in April) 
rather than later next year. The Finance Minister knows that further tough decisions will have to be taken 
about the economy and it will be difficult to get them accepted in a pre-electoral period. 

4. Debt rescheduling gives us some leverage, but we should not over-estimate it. The debtor is always in a 
strong position. Forcing South Africa into default would put paid to our pounds one billion per annum 


Repeated for Information Immediate to Bonn. 
No. 138. 
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invisible earnings as well as a significant proportion of our exports. It also would reduce external influence 
here virtually to zero. Over the past three years the South Africans have paid interest on their loans (which 
now amount to less than one year’s exports) and have repaid $3 billion on the capital—a performance not 
matched by any other non-OECD country. They are not going to be able to go on repaying capital at that rate 
but say they will continue repaying some capital. The Government has come belatedly to realise that this 
country is suffering from capital starvation. They cannot hope to achieve rates of growth of more than about 
two per cent per annum without new access to external capital. That is not sufficient to keep pace with 
population growth, even though it is a better performance than that of most countries to the north. 

5. Our objectives in the period ahead must be 

(a) to help the Americans nail down the Angola/Namibia Agreement and, subsequently, to hold the South 
Africans and the other parties to implementation of it. That is going to be a vital task throughout the next year. 

(b) to step up the pressure on Mandela until he is released. 

6. While the pressure for sanctions has subsided within South Africa, with even the Anglican bishops now 
acknowledging that measures should not be taken which would increase unemployment, other Western 
countries have failed as yet to adjust to the new situation that will arise if the Namibia settlement proceeds. It 
would be absurd to seek to impose additional sanctions against South Africa at the moment when at long last 
they are responding to one of our major demands. But the threat of economic consequences that would follow 
if South Africa subsequently wrecked a settlement will be a very important factor in holding them to 
implementation of the agreement. 

7. Meanwhile we must continue to intensify the pressure being applied to them over Mandela. Leutwiler 
made clear that the release of Mandela alone would not suffice: it would be necessary at the same time to 
trigger a process of genuine negotiation to get a really positive Western response. A further visit by Leutwiler 
in the New Year could be useful. Alternatively we should be aiming for a meeting which would give the Prime 
Minister the chance to get her views across to President Botha direct, either in the immediate aftermath of the 
signing of the Namibia Agreement or if the Prime Minister comes to Southern Africa in the spring. 


No. 140 


Sir C. Mallaby (Bonn) to Sir G. Howe, 22 
December 1988, 4.05 p.m.’ Tel. No. 1295 Secret (FCO 
105/3168, JSS 021/30) 


Personal for Prendergast, SAfD. 
Pretoria Personal for Ambassador 


Anglo/German emissary to President Botha. 


1. I had a short conversation on 21 December with Uberschar in the Federal Chancellery. He gave me a 
brief overall assessment of Leutwiler’s visit to South Africa. At very least the visit: 


1 Repeated for Information Priority to Pretoria. Sir Christopher Mallaby was HM Ambassador to the Federal Republic 
of Germany. 
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(a) Had been useful in showing the present lack of scope for moving Botha: 

(b) Demonstrated Anglo/German unity on the question of South Africa: 

(c) Was an investment for the future if/when the time came for a further démarche. 

2. Uberschar said he would ask Teltschik to approach Leutwiler to offer once again to cover his 
travel/hotel costs in South Africa. We would then split this 50:50 between us. Uberschar noted that we could 
not force Leutwiler to accept reimbursement if he did not want it. 


No. 141 


Letter from Mr Dowse to Mr Crawford (Cape 
Town), 23 December 1988' Confidential (FCO 
105/3067, JSS 011/2 Part I) 


Dear Charles, 
Meeting with the ANC 


1. Patrick Fairweather invited the London Representative of the ANC to call on 21 December. Mr 
Msimang was accompanied by a member of the ANC’s NEC temporarily based in London, Francis Meli (also 
editor of Sechaba ). The meeting did not produce any startling revelations; it was not meant to do so, the aim 
being first to lay the basis for a more substantive dialogue in the future and to escape from the pattern whereby 
we only meet the ANC in order to wash their heads over violence. We also wanted to ensure that Msimang 
had understood our message to him about Andrew Hunter’s allegations (i.e. that the ANC were welcome to 
stay in London provided they obeyed the law; Mr Hunter’s claims had been investigated; the ANC had not 
been asked to leave, ergo. . . ” ). This second objective seems to have been achieved: the meeting passed off in 
a thoroughly friendly atmosphere. 

2. A few points are worth recording. 

(a) Msimang welcomed the Angola/Namibia agreements, though with reservations about the SAG’s good 
faith. The ANC was resigned to leaving Angola: Uganda, Tanzania, Ethiopia and Ghana were all possible 
destinations. But moving would take some time. Namibian independence would present the SAG with a clear 
challenge: a new black president on their doorstep would give the lie to their arguments about black political 
immaturity. Patrick Fairweather took the opportunity to point out the consequent importance of ensuring that 
Namibian independence was a success. Msimang said that for their part, the ANC had made clear to SWAPO 
that they would not seek any practical assistance from an independent Namibia for operations against South 
Africa. 

(b) Msimang said the ANC were committed to continue their contacts with white South Africans. A 
meeting with Afrikaner lawyers was next on the list, to discuss elements of a constitution for a non-racial 
South Africa. 


: Copied to Pretoria, Lusaka, PUSD. 
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(c) Patrick Fairweather asked what the ANC was willing to offer in return for these contacts. Could Dr 
Craven, for example, now expect more flexibility over the sports boycott? Msimang said an important factor 
was the attitude of the relevant black sporting body. If its requirements were met by its white counterpart, the 
ANC would be willing to review the possibility of renewed international links. He agreed that the Anti- 
Apartheid Movement could present problems; they had to convince a very large constituency, which made 
them naturally cautious. But while the AAM had to be consulted, they did not have a veto. 

(d) Msimang said the ANC were pleased with the response so far received to their draft constitutional 
guidelines. Comments had been sought from a wide range of groups inside and outside South Africa 
(interestingly, he said the list included ID ASA and Inkatha). When all responses had been received, a legal 
committee would attempt to transform the guidelines from ‘green paper’ to ‘white paper’ status. But there was 
no timetable for this step. 

3. We also had a brief and predictably sterile exchange on sanctions, and a short discussion of violence in 
which Patrick Fairweather set out our views in standard terms and the ANC representatives replied pretty 
inflexibly. The most they were willing to concede was that, in the event of a release of all political prisoners 
and detainees, a lifting of the state of emergency, and the unbanning of the ANC, they would be ‘prepared to 
considéra suspension’ of violence (my emphasis). 


Yours ever, TIM 
* Ellipsis in original. See No. 119. 


No. 142 


Mr Renwick (Pretoria) to FCO, 30 December 
1988, 1.55 p.m.' Tel. No. 496 Secret, Priority (FCO 
105/3168, JSS 021/30) 


My tel. No. 472: Anglo-German emissary to President Botha’ 


1. Van Heerden told me during the holidays that Pik Botha felt that Dr Leutwiler’s talk with President 
Botha, although very difficult at the time, had been useful. It was important that the President should hear this 
kind of message from persons known to be friends of South Africa. Pik Botha would go on campaigning for 
the Government to take further steps on Mandela, though Van Heerden acknowledged the difficulty of 
persuading the President and others when the Government was likely to have to face a further general election 
by the end of the year. 

[2.] FCO please pass to No. 10. 


' Repeated for Information priority to Bonn (personal for Ambassador), Kuwait (personal for Private Secretary to 


Secretary of State). Sir G. Howe was making a tour of several Arab states, including Kuwait and Saudi Arabia. 
2 
No. 138. 
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No. 143 


Teleletter from Mr Renwick (Pretoria) to Mr 
Prendergast, 30 December 1988, 2.55 p.m.’ 
Confidential (FCO 105/3117, JSS 015/07) 


Govan Mbeki 


1. En route to Cape Town I stopped off in Port Elizabeth to invite Govan Mbeki to lunch, together with 
Xundu who, as you know, is the leading UDF organiser in the Eastern Cape. I also invited Fikhile Bam, who is 
the leading black consciousness figure in the area and another veteran of Robben Island.” 

2. Govan Mbeki was in very good form for his 76 years, extremely well-dressed and very professorial. His 

mild and courteous manner mask[s] the rigidity of his opinions. For this particular SACP veteran’s intellect 
has remained entirely untouched by perestroika. 
3. He began by quoting (or, as I suspect, misquoting) the Prime Minister as saying that Buthelezi was the 
leader of six million Zulus while the ANC operated from outside the country. In response, I read out the 
relevant extracts from the Prime Minister’s interview with Beeld inter alia about the difference between the 
ANC and the IRA.’ This clearly did make some impression, at any rate on Xundu. 

4. Govan Mbeki asked about the prospects for releasing Mandela. I described the state of play and 
differences within the Government on this subject. I added that the Government were still trying to get some 
assurance that, if released, Mandela would act within the law. Govan Mbeki said that this was not going to be 
forthcoming. I said that I did believe, nonetheless, that Mandela probably could be persuaded, if he were 
released, to appeal for calm. In an exchange which revealed some jealousy of Mandela, Govan Mbeki said that 
in that event it would of course be up to ANC leaders like himself to decide the party’s line, though he thought 
there could be some appeal for calm. 

5. Xundu initiated a discussion on the situation in the Transkei. He had visited the territory recently to see 
Holomisa, inter alia to ensure that he, Xundu, could continue to travel when necessary on a Transkei passport. 
Holomisa had been very understanding, over-ruling his own security personnel. Holomisa had added that 
when one day there was a democratic South Africa, Transkei must re-join the Republic. In the meantime, he 
would continue to keep it separate. Xundu seemed to find this very encouraging, though the tacit bargain is 
obviously one which suits Holomisa well. Holomisa, however, clearly is cultivating through Xundu and 


Copied to Mr Willson, Lusaka. 

Imprisoned on Robben Island, 1964-75. 

For the background to this interview, on 9 November 1988, see No. 120. In the interview Mrs Thatcher had 
acknowledged that, while she would always condemn ANC violence, the ANC was undoubtedly a factor in South 
African politics and could best be persuaded to give up the politics of violence by the prospect of negotiations. ‘As 
to the difference between the IRA and the ANC, the IRA is a terrorist movement which seeks to impose its views 
by violent means. Let me remind you that there is universal suffrage in Northern Ireland, as in the rest of the 
United Kingdom. The vote is denied to no-one. All people in Northern Ireland have the right to express their views 
in a democratic way. Sinn Fein, the political wing of the IRA, attracts few votes. That is why the IRA resort to 
violence’ (transcript in PREM 19/2527). 
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others, some quiet contact with the ANC: and he has gone public with a statement that Transkei should one 
day re-join a future democratic South Africa. 

6. Govan Mbeki then reverted to his favourite subject of Inkatha and gave me an historical lecture on black 

politics in Natal. Through no fault of his own, his intellectual certainty was not matched by any recent direct 
experience: he was last able to visit Natal thirty years ago. He did argue, rightly of course, that what Buthelezi 
tends to describe as intra-black violence around Pietermaritzburg is in fact largely intra-Zulu violence. He also 
pointed out, equally correctly, that faction fighting has been endemic in the area for generations. I said that our 
concern was to see the current fighting stopped. We had made this clear to Buthelezi. The ANC also were 
going to have to make an effort to bring it under control. Govan Mbeki contended that the problem was 
entirely due to Buthelezi. Xundu described some of his own contacts with Dhlomo who, he accepted, was 
trying to do something to stop the violence. Xundu said that the objections were to Buthelezi personally and 
not of course to a Zulu leader as such: the ANC, after all, had been led by Luthuli. Subsequently, however, he 
confessed cheerfully that any Zulu leader would probably now be unacceptable to the Xhosa and most other 
black South Africans! 
7. At the end of a very friendly lunch, Govan Mbeki said that he hoped we could get together for a further 
talk. When he left Fikhile Bam, who spent ten years with him on Robben Island, commented that Mbeki had 
always been the most doctrinaire of the ANC leaders. His son was far more pragmatic and so was Mandela. 
Mandela, inter alia, had resisted pressure from Govan Mbeki to commit himself personally against Buthelezi 
as Mandela recognised the need to manage problems in Natal and the dangers of simply trying to challenge 
Buthelezi head on. 

8. Although I enjoyed the conversation, it was rather like passing through a time warp back to the days of 
Gromyko at his most dour and unyielding—Govan Mbeki is a sort of mirror image of Treurnicht—equally 
courteous, polite and professorial, and equally doctrinaire. 

9. 1am copying this to John Willson but should of course be grateful, if these impressions were not relayed 
to other ANC members in Lusaka. 

R.W. RENWICK 


No. 144 


Minute from Mr Powell (No. 10) to the Prime 
Minister, 11 January 1989’ Confidential (PREM: 
Relations with South Africa, Part 18) 


Evans’ said that President Botha had attached great importance to the meeting, to the extent of taking the 
unprecedented step of interrupting his holiday to see Dr Leutwiler. The President himself believed the meeting 
had gone quite well. But he had been rather puzzled that, after all the urgency surrounding the setting up of the 


Copied to Sir P. Cradock. 
Leo (‘Rusty’) Evans, Principal Private Secretary to Pik Botha (see No. 154). 
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meeting, he had heard nothing further either from you or Chancellor Kohl since. He had put forward 
suggestions at the meeting which he believed merited an early response. In particular he had, for the first time, 
been prepared to discuss the unconditional release of Nelson Mandela. But he had wanted to know what you 
and Chancellor Kohl would be able to offer in return, in terms of relaxing international pressure against South 
Africa, particularly financial pressure. 

I explained that you had so far received only a preliminary report of Dr Leutwiler’s meeting with President 
Botha. Leutwiler would be coming to London to report personally to you later this month. Similarly, Leutwiler 
had yet to report directly to Chancellor Kohl. I continued that the preliminary report which we had had of the 
meeting with President Botha had not been quite as positive as Mr Evans was suggesting. In particular, we had 
the impression that the President had an unrealistic expectation of what you and Chancellor Kohl could deliver 
in return for Mandela’s release. You could not wave a magic wand and simply lift international sanctions. The 
international community would expect much more than Mandela’s release as the price of relaxing sanctions. It 
was only realistic to acknowledge this. 

Evans said that he could see how some misunderstanding could have arisen. President Botha was always 
gruff and uncompromising in expressing himself. Nonetheless, the message which he (Evans) had been 
instructed to give me was first that we should send President Botha at least an interim response as soon as 
possible, if only one that said that a substantive reply would follow in due course; and second that we should 
try to sketch out a scenario describing what Britain and Germany at least would do if Mandela was released 
unconditionally. President Botha realised that we could not get rid of all sanctions just like that. But he would 
want some assurance that we would start to press for the dismantling of some punitive measures against South 
Africa and, in particular, would begin to ease the financial pressure against South Africa, which was very 
telling. A reasonably positive account of what the two Governments would do might be enough to embolden 
President Botha to take the crucial step. 

I said that we would reflect carefully on this. I would be misleading Mr Evans if I said that the release of 
Mandela on its own would automatically lead to major change on the European Community’s position on 
South Africa. In any case the financial pressures were not being exerted by Governments but by banks who 
made their own assessment of the prospects in South Africa. The greatest plus from Mandela’s unconditional 
release would be the new psychological climate it would create. This would help you and Chancellor Kohl in 
carrying forward the argument against additional measures and in preparing for a relaxation of those already in 
force. Clearly you would have to discuss all this with Chancellor Kohl and it was unlikely that there would be 
any substantive reply before the two of you had met at the Anglo/German Summit in February. I would, 
however, put to you the suggestion that there should be some sort of holding reply in the meantime. 

We also covered a number of other points more briefly: 

—according to Evans, the South Africans have started secret bilateral talks with the Angolans about the 
future relations between the two countries. The Angolans had been surprisingly, indeed unrealistically, 
forthcoming about the list of subjects they had professed themselves ready to discuss, including the opening of 
diplomatic relations; 

—the South Africans feel that the situation in Mozambique is beginning to improve at least in and around 
Maputo. They characterised their own relations with Mozambique now as good; 

—I told Evans that you would be seeing Chief Buthelezi tomorrow. He grimaced rather at this, saying that 
it always irritated President Botha to see press photographs of you receiving Buthelezi and Mabuza when he 
himself was not a welcome visitor in the capitals of Europe. I said this was absurd: surely the South Africans 
welcomed the support you gave to non-ANC black leaders who were opposed to sanctions. The pity was that 
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President Botha could not bring himself to begin to create the conditions for negotiations with Buthelezi. This 
came back to the question of Mandela’s release. Evans said that he hoped you would press Buthelezi to see 
Mandela now that he was out of prison and living under much more comfortable conditions; 

—Evans said that he hoped we realised how far out of line we were with other European Community 
Governments in insisting upon the removal of all South African military staff from the South African Embassy 
here. He had just come from Paris where he and Pik Botha had attended a ceremony to commemorate South 
African dead in the First World War, accompanied by both the South African Attachés in full uniform, with a 
substantial French official party also present. The French apparently argue that the ban applies only to the 
Defence Attaché and not to the single service attachés, whom they continue to accept and allow to rotate. The 
South Africans still had Military Attachés in (at least) Spain, Portugal and Italy. In London, the Foreign Office 
was making a great fuss about the continued presence of a single Staff Sergeant engaged in filing and clerical 
duties; 

—the South Africans had also received ‘unofficial’ approaches in Paris suggesting that France might be 
prepared to lift its embargo on South African coal; 

—Evans enquired about your forthcoming visit to Southern Africa. I judged it best to give him a general 
picture of your probable itinerary. He did not take the opportunity, which this offered, to suggest that you 
should meet President Botha, nor did I mention the subject; 

Evans said that your interview with Beeld had made a very great impact in South Africa.’ 

If you agree, I will commission the FCO to draft an interim reply to President Botha, to the effect that you 
have received a preliminary report of his talk with Dr Leutwiler, that it raises some interesting points and that 
you will be replying substantively after you have met Chancellor Kohl in February. I will also ask the Foreign 
Office to start work on drawing up a scenario for what Britain and Germany might do in the event that 
Mandela was released. I also propose to discuss this with Herr Teltschik when I see him next week. 


Content? 


CHARLES POWELL 


> See No. 143, note 3. 
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No. 145 


Sir R. Renwick (Cape Town) to Sir G. Howe, 19 January 1989, 4.10 
p.m.’ Tel. No. 23 Confidential (FCO 105/3455, JSS 014/4 Part A) 


My telno 16: President Botha.’ 


1. President Botha’s condition is said to have stabilised. He is conscious and has been able to talk to his 
family and associates. The cerebral attack from which he suffered has been relatively mild. 

2. Heunis, Minister for Constitutional Development, has been appointed Acting President. He is the most 
senior of the cabinet ministers and acted as President when P.W. Botha has been abroad. 

3. Heunis’s appointment does not mean that he is the likeliest candidate to succeed P.W. Botha. A cabinet 
minister and members of the National Party to whom I have spoken since the President fell ill felt that F.W. de 
Klerk, leader of the party in the Transvaal, would still have the best chance of commanding a majority among 
National Party MPs, who elect the party leader. Pik Botha, Heunis, Barend du Plessis and General Malan would 
also be contenders, though Malan is not thought to have much chance of succeeding. 

4. Until this attack, President Botha had no intention of stepping down. He was trying to push through a 
constitutional amendment providing for the creation of a post of Prime Minister on the French model, rendering 
it easier for him to carry on for some considerable time. 

5. In this highly autocratic system, the President’s illness is likely to create a period of prolonged uncertainty. 
It renders less likely the calling of an early election, though an election still is likely to have to be held before 
the end of the year. The National Party will want to allow some time for the President to recover, or the 
succession to be sorted out. Knowing the President, I suspect that he will still try to hang on grimly. But his 
ability to do so obviously is going to depend on how his condition develops. 

6. FCO please advance to No. 10. 


' Repeated for Information Priority to Washington, UKMIS New York, Harare, Lusaka. Sir Robin Renwick had been created KMG in the 
1989 New Year Honours. 

> This telegram, of 18 January, reported that President Botha had suffered a stroke (FCO 105/3455, JSS 014/4 Part A). On the same day 
Mrs Thatcher sent her best wishes for a full and speedy recovery (PREM: Relations with South Africa, Part 18). 
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Sir R. Renwick (Cape Town) to Sir G. Howe, 25 January 1989, 10 
a.m.’ Tel. No. 29 Immediate, Confidential 
(FCO 105/3455, JSS 014/4 Part A) 


President Botha 


1. President Botha returned to his house in Cape Town yesterday. He is expected to need up to six weeks’ 
convalescence before returning to his office, but he will be kept in touch with affairs meanwhile. The Acting 
President, Heunis, will have to make the key speech at the opening of Parliament. 

2. The two cabinet ministers to whom I have spoken since the President fell ill both expressed the hope 
privately that he would take an early decision to retire, but both clearly were doubtful that the President would 
in fact do so. There is now little prospect of an election in April, for which some members of the Government 
were hoping, to avoid a prolonged period of uncertainty. Most members of the Government still are pressing for 
an election before | November, when the elections are due to be held in Namibia. They fear that a SWAPO win 
in Namibia would revive the fortunes of the right wing here. Although the situation may drag on (as one 
minister commented to me, it could be like the latter days of Brezhnev), politically South Africa looks to be 
entering the beginning of the [?end of the] P.W. Botha era. 

3. National Party insiders continue to believe that if an early choice had to be made, F.W. de Klerk would be 
likely to succeed. He is friendly and approachable and has quite an impressive personality. He would be both 
calmer and in some respects more pragmatic than P.W. Botha. But he is obsessed by the right wing challenge in 
the Transvaal and opposed to more fundamental reform of the Group Areas Act, which he believes could cost 
him his own seat in Parliament. He would be more open-minded about negotiations with Buthelezi and, while 
tough on security and the ANC, has strong views on the need for firm civilian control over the military. 
Whether and how soon he will get his chance remains to be seen. What is clear, however, is that we are liable 
now to be in for a prolonged period of political uncertainty, given the imminence of an election and the 
jockeying which is now going to take place between the various contenders for the succession. 

4. FCO please pass to No. 10. 


1 Repeated for Information Priority to Harare, Lusaka, Cairo, Lagos, Maputo, Washington, UKMIS New York. 


No. 147 


Teleletter from Mr Hardie (Lusaka) to Mr Dowse, 27 January 1989 
Confidential (FCO 105/3420, JSS 011/1 Part A) 


Contact with the ANC 


1. Patrick Fairweather had an informal meeting with the ANC on 25 January. They fielded Mzwai Piliso 
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(Head of Manpower Department)! James Stuart (Secretariat) Sindiso Mfenyana” (ex-East Berlin), Panuel [sic 
Penuell] Maduna® (Legal and Constitutional Department) and one other. The result was a range of experience 
and of attitude: all of the ANC side spoke (and evidently had licence to do so from the leader, Piliso). Thabo 
Mbeki sent his regrets at being unable to attend. 

2. Piliso welcomed the opportunity to talk. Britain was an important factor in the struggle to liberate South 
Africa. There were differences of approach, but contact was essential, and had made real progress in the past 
two years. Stuart echoed this positive note: our discussion should leave aside the disagreement over sanctions, 
and concentrate on points where we might agree. The Prime Minister’s statements about apartheid in the Beeld 
interview were welcome.’ There were other areas, for example the ANC’s draft constitutional guidelines, where 
comment/endorsement from HMG would be helpful. 

3. Patrick Fairweather queried the guidelines’ rejection of ‘group rights’ and its apparent confusion of two 
issues: perpetuation of economic inequality and constitutional safeguards for minority rights. The frigid 
response (Maduna) was that there could be no ‘protection of privilege’ when a post-apartheid government 
addressed the poverty of the majority population. However, the ANC were not imposing these ideas: the 
guidelines were a basis for discussion by all South Africans: the ANC hoped that they would lead to a solution. 

4. There was much talk from the ANC side of South African Government rigidity and entrenchment. 
Concessions had to be extracted by compulsion/force. The SAG were doing nothing to encourage new thinking 
among others. MK’s campaign had to go on, as one element in the struggle: it would eventually, with popular 
support, bring results (Piliso). If it ceased, peaceful protestors would continue to die (Mfenyana). SAG action 
against the UDF and others had left no option but violent action (Maduna). Patrick Fairweather set out our 
opposition to the use of violence, in particular of ‘soft targetting’. 

5. Discussion also touched on sport/cultural boycotts, UDF/Inkatha contact, and on prospects for 
negotiations. Mfenyana made a telling point about the level of ignorance among white South Africans of black 
conditions and views. 

6. This was a useful opportunity to put across HMG policy at a senior level in the ANC (Piliso, Stuart and 
Mfenyana are all NEC members). It was also a useful extension of our contacts. Mfenyana, in particular, came 
across as a thoughtful, articulate and moderate exponent of policy Maduna, by contrast, was full of heat and 
hyperbole). The older Piliso spoke sparingly, but not without effect. 

7. The most significant element in the ANC presentation was their stress on the search for common ground 
with HMG. This is by no means new as an ANC tactical approach to differences with domestic organisations 
and foreign governments: but is the clearest articulation of the idea in relation to HMG of which I am aware. 


: Previously a controversial head of security in the ANC’s National Intelligence and Security Directorate (NAT), 1981-87: see, inter alia, 
Macmillan, Lusaka Years, Ch. 10 and pp. 169, 231-32. 

Chief ANC representative in the GDR, 1985-88; administrative secretary to Alfred Nzo from 1988. 

Member of ANC’s constitutional committee from 1986. 

See Nos. 120 and 143, note 3. 
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No. 148 
Letter from Mr Powell (No. 10) to Mr Wall, 27 January 1989 
Confidential (PREM: Relations with South Africa, Part 18) 


Dear Stephen, 


South Africa: Visit by Dr Leutwiler 


Dr Leutwiler came to see the Prime Minister this afternoon to give an account of his meeting with President 
Botha in December.’ This followed very closely the lines of the report he gave to Sir Robin Renwick, and there 
is little more which I need record. Leutwiler commented that he had been very struck by the last ditch 
atmosphere surrounding Botha. It was all rather as he imagined Hitler’s final days must have been. Botha 
seemed to look at every proposition on a highly personal basis, in terms of the consequences for him and for his 
prestige. Leutwiler said that he had, several times during the conversation, tried to bring home to Botha the 
difficulties which South Africa would face with consolidating its debt later this year. South Africa might have 
to default if there was no progress on the political front. Botha’s characteristic reaction had been that, if other 
countries forced South Africa to default, that was their responsibility. Leutwiler commented that Botha’s illness 
was a blessing since it hastened the day when he would have to surrender power. The only hope of progress lay 
with a new President. Although it was not clear who would succeed Botha, all the probable candidates knew 
that matters could not go on as at present. 

The Prime Minister said that she was very grateful to Dr Leutwiler for carrying out this difficult mission, and 
for the skill with which he had done so. She would talk to Chancellor Kohl about the next steps when they met 
towards the end of February. It was clear that President Botha was the slave of his own fears and vanities, and 
that we could expect nothing much more from him. But she was convinced that Britain and Germany must not 
give up, but should try to build on Dr Leutwiler’s visit. She would discuss the form of a further overture to the 
South Africans with Chancellor Kohl. We must try to explain to Botha’s successor what could be expected from 
the West if Mandela were released, as well as the consequences of not releasing him. She might decide to try to 
meet one or more of the leading South African Ministers during her visit to Southern Africa in late March. 

Dr Leutwiler said that he was ready to return to South Africa if that would help, although he was not pressing 
for a role. His own view was that a secret and unofficial channel should be opened to Pik Botha, perhaps using 
Teltschik and Powell. The purpose would be to try to get Pik Botha to focus on an agenda for the future, 
embracing the release of Mandela, willingness to talk to Chief Buthelezi, an end to the Group Areas Act and so 
on. There would have to be something if the banks were to be persuaded to cooperate in consolidating South 
Africa’s debt. Negotiations on this were likely to become very difficult by June or July. 

The Prime Minister repeated that she would discuss all this further with Chancellor Kohl. Thereafter it might 
be useful for Mr Teltschik and me to have a further meeting with Dr Leutwiler. 

The Prime Minister urged Dr Leutwiler to keep in touch. She also pressed him to allow us to reimburse his 
expenses in going to South Africa. Dr Leutwiler sturdily declined. 

' See No. 138. 


Yours sincerely, CHARLES POWELL 
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No. 149 
Sir R. Renwick (Cape Town) to Sir G. Howe, 2 February 1989 2.40 


p.m. Tel. No. 42 Flash, Confidential (FCO 105/3455, JSS 014/4 Part A) 
My telno 31: De Klerk replaces P.W. Botha as National Party leader.’ 


Summary 


1. P.W. Botha resigns as National Party leader, but continues as State President. NP caucus elects F.W. de 


Klerk to replace him. Novel constitutional situation. Date of general election remains undecided. 


Detail 


2. P.W. Botha resigned today as National Party leader. His resignation was timed to coincide with the usual 
full meeting of the NP Parliamentary caucus before tomorrow’s formal opening of Parliament. The caucus then 
voted on a new leader. There were four candidates: F.W. de Klerk, Heunis, Pik Botha and Barend du Plessis. 
Pik Botha was eliminated in the first round of voting, with Heunis eliminated next. In the run-off between de 
Klerk and du Plessis, de Klerk won by 69 votes to 61. The leadership issue effectively been resolved—when 
P.W. Botha steps down as President F.W. de Klerk is set to replace him. 

3. A novel constitutional situation has thus arisen. For the first time since the 1983 constitution came into 
force the offices of State President and National Party leader now are held by different people. Con Botha MP, 
National Party information spokesman, told us this afternoon that P.W. Botha would probably continue in a 
reduced role as State President until his five-year term expired in September. Until he was fit to resume his 
presidential duties, Heunis would continue as acting State President, and would therefore chair cabinet 
meetings. But effective responsibility for the country’s affairs would now fall to de Klerk. Early cabinet 
changes were not expected. 

4. It is not yet clear how today’s events will affect the timing of the next general election. The Transvaal 
National Party under F.W. de Klerk was known to favour an early election, given the recent political problems 
of the Conservative Party and the extremist AWB. But now that de Klerk has assumed the national leadership of 
the party he may want a few months to establish his authority before going to the polls. 

5. There will now be a very uneasy period ahead. De Klerk sees this, rightly, as the first step in taking over 
from P.W. Botha. But, according to the head of his office to whom I spoke today, P.W. Botha sees it as part of 
his attempt to create a different kind of Presidency, in which he would be able to soldier on, while the day to 
day business would be dealt with by de Klerk. But de Klerk is not P.W.’s favourite and has ambitions to 
takeover sooner rather than later. 

6. The National Party has acted to resolve the succession issue swiftly. As the close party election showed, de 
Klerk did not command overwhelming support: the National Party will, however, now close ranks behind him. 


, Repeated for Information Immediate to SA Posts, Washington, UKMIS New York, Harare, Lusaka, Luanda. 


> Not printed. 
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Barend du Plessis will emerge with his authority strengthened. General Malan ranked nowhere. As stated in my 
TUR, de Klerk is no Gorbachev. The National Party’s twin-track policy of repression and reform can be 
expected to continue. But he comes from a different generation to P.W. Botha. We have good access to him. His 
political attitudes were described in my tels nos 29° and 31.” 

7. FCO please advance to No. 10. 


3 No. 146. 


No. 150 
Sir R. Renwick (Cape Town) to Sir G. Howe, 3 February 1989, 2.25 p.m.' 


Tel. No. 45 Immediate, Confidential (FCO 105/3455, JSS 014/4 Part A) 
My telno 42: South African Government’ 


1.I spoke last night to de Klerk to congratulate him on his election as leader of the National Party. I added 
that I was sure that there would be a desire on our side to have a serious discussion with him as soon as a 
suitable opportunity arose. De Klerk said that so far as he was concerned there was an open door and he would 
be very glad to keep in touch with me meanwhile. 

2.I spoke also to Barend du Plessis who clearly was delighted to have run de Klerk so close and will be a 
major factor in the future. His votes included those of most of the more liberal wing of the party. 

3. Heunis and Pik Botha both have had their leadership hopes finally dashed. Only 25 of the 47 MPs in his 
own province (the Cape) voted for Heunis. Pik Botha got an even lower score (sixteen): although popular with 
the white electorate, his volatility has always told against him with his Parliamentary colleagues. De Klerk 
dislikes Heunis and is likely to try in due course to replace him as leader of the party in the Cape. He gets on 
well with Pik Botha who is likely to continue as Foreign Minister. 

4. De Klerk made clear to me that there is going to be a difficult period ahead. Most of the ministers and 
National Party MPs continue to hope that after an election this year, the President will agree to step aside. But 
the President’s staff tell me that he has no intention of doing so. He will try to hang on and still hankers after 
creating the post of Prime Minister to make it easier for him to do so. One minister I spoke to believes that if 
this sort of deadlock were prolonged de Klerk would try to get rid of P.W. Botha in much the same way as 
Botha got rid of his predecessor, Vorster. But it will not be easy to get rid of him unless his health deteriorates 
further: and in the meantime he is going to be both resentful and suspicious of de Klerk. 

5. The Secretary General at the Presidency told me that he believes that the Government will seek to hold 
an election in May. But this is in the President’s gift and if he thinks this will improve his own prospects, he 
may try to defer it until later in the year. Generally within the Government there is a sense of relief that a major 
step has been taken towards resolving the eventual succession problem, together with fears that it could take 
months for the impasse over the President finally to be resolved. 

6. FCO please pass to No. 10. 


: Repeated for Information Priority to Washington, UKMIS New York, Harare, Lusaka. 
2 
No. 149. 
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From P.W. Botha to F.W. de Klerk 


No. 151 
Letter from Mr Powell (No. 10) to Mr Gozney, 3 February 1989' 
Confidential (PREM: Relations with South Africa, Part 18) 


Dear Richard, 
South Africa 


The Prime Minister has read the account of P.W. Botha’s resignation as National Party leader and his 
replacement by F.W. de Klerk in Cape Town telegram number 42.” This has raised in her mind the question 
whether it would not be a bold and imaginative step to offer Mr de Klerk an early meeting, to show willingness 
to establish contact and in the hope of exerting some influence on him relatively early on. There are two ways 
we could do this. We could either issue an invitation soon for a meeting in a few months’ time. Or we could 
propose a meeting in the very near future, either here or in the course of the Prime Minister’s visit to Southern 
Africa. We do not necessarily want to be locked into the tradition of shunning South African leaders. I can see 
that the basis on which a meeting would be held would need careful thought, given that de Klerk is only Party 
leader and not Head of Government. That would suggest that he could be invited for a private talk rather than an 
official visit or meeting. 

The Prime Minister would be grateful if some thought could be given to this idea, on which she would 
welcome the Foreign Secretary’s advice. 


' Mr Richard Gozney was APS to Sir G. Howe. 
> No. 149. 


Yours sincerely, CHARLES POWELL 


No. 152 
Letter from Mr Powell (No. 10) to Mr Wall, 7 February 1989 
Confidential (PREM: Relations with South Africa, Part 18) 


[no salutation on this copy] 


South Africa 


The Prime Minister and the Foreign Secretary had a word this evening about developments in South Africa. 

The Foreign Secretary said a message had been conveyed to Pik Botha that we would be ready to meet him 
when he was next in Europe. A visit by the Finance Minister, Mr du Plessis, was planned for April. Our 
Ambassador in Capetown had also indicated to Mr De Kleerk [szc] that we would welcome an opportunity to 
hear how he saw the future. De Kleerk was unlikely to want to take this suggestion up yet, but we might 
encourage him to come to the United Kingdom in the summer. 

The Prime Minister said there might be advantage in an earlier meeting with Mr De Kleerk. If he were to 


come here before her visit to Southern Africa at the end of March, it would help fend off speculation that she 
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intended to visit South Africa itself then. Some pretext might be found for him to pay a visit to London, perhaps 
for a speaking engagement, which would create the opportunity for a talk. It was agreed to seek the views of our 


Ambassador on the feasibility of this. 


[no signature on this copy] 


No. 153 
Letter from Mr Gozney to Mr Powell (No. 10), 10 February 1989 
Confidential (PREM: Relations with South Africa, Part 18) 


Dear Charles, 
South Africa 


Thank you for your letter of 7 February about contacts with South African Ministers. ' As agreed, we have 
consulted Sir Robin Renwick. The following reflects his views, which the Foreign Secretary endorses. 

Sir Robin Renwick recommends that he should be instructed to discuss with F.W. de Klerk privately how an 
early meeting with the Prime Minister might be arranged. He points out that we shall have to take de Klerk’s 
advice on timing because: 

—he is likely to have his hands full at first with the possibility of an early election; 

—President Botha will want to resume control of the Government and is likely to react badly to any attempt 
by de Klerk to appear to be making foreign policy. 

Sir Robin Renwick also recommends that we should in any event move to invite Pik Botha to London during 
the period end-February to mid-March to see the Foreign Secretary and have a talk with the Prime Minister as a 
follow-up to her exchanges with Dr Leutwiler. The Foreign Minister remains a key figure and we should be 
careful not to appear to be trying to short-circuit him: the more so as Pik Botha is a helpful influence on most 
issues, including support for the release of Nelson Mandela. 

As the Foreign Secretary mentioned to the Prime Minister, Barend du Plessis has asked to visit London in 
April to see Sir Geoffrey Howe and the Prime Minister. Sir Robin recommends that we should agree to this. 

F.W. de Klerk, Pik Botha and Barend du Plessis are going to be the key elements in the future South African 
leadership. Whether the Prime Minister should contemplate meeting President Botha during her visit to the 
region should, in Sir Robin Renwick’s view, be considered nearer the time when we know how he is 
recovering, and we can judge how useful this is likely to be in the light of recent developments. At present it 
looks of doubtful value. 

If the Prime Minister agrees with this approach, we shall send Sir Robin Renwick instructions to have a 
private talk with de Klerk and to put a choice of dates (which we might perhaps discuss on the telephone) to Pik 
Botha and Barend du Plessis.” 


1 
No. 152. 
> Mr Powell replied on 13 February that the Prime Minister was content with this approach (PREM: Relations with South Africa, Part 18). 


Yours ever, RICHARD GOZNEY 
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From P.W. Botha to F.W. de Klerk 


No. 154 
Letter from Mr Gozney to Mr Powell (No. 10), 13 February 1989 
Confidential (FCO 105/3512, JSS 021/2) 


Dear Charles, 
South Africa 


In your letter of 11 January you reported a talk with Rusty Evans of Pik Botha’s office. ' Your letter of 27 
January gave us an account of the Prime Minister’s meeting with Dr Leutwiler earlier the same day.” 

It is apparent from both letters, and from Sir Robin Renwick’s contacts, that the South Africans are naturally 
keen to exploit the unconditional release of Nelson Mandela to secure moves by the West to relax international 
pressure, particularly financial pressure. We have told Sir Robin of your talk with Evans, asked him to deliver a 
holding interim reply to the State President’s office (which he has done), and taken his advice on how to 
respond. We have also consulted the Bank of England informally, without giving any indication of the context. 

The Foreign Secretary shares Sir Robin Renwick’s view that the key issue is not just the unconditional 
release of Mandela, but that this should be used to trigger a negotiation, without pre-conditions, to establish a 
new constitution for South Africa in which all political parties would be able to participate, against the 
background of a suspension of violence on all sides. The Foreign Secretary also agrees with Sir Robin that if, 
and only if, those conditions were fulfilled, we would need to consider what we could do by way of a positive 
response on restrictive measures such as our voluntary ban on new investment. (In practice, the absence of new 
investment is to a large extent a market judgement.) 

You made the point to Rusty Evans that President Botha had an unrealistic expectation of what the Prime 
Minister and Chancellor Kohl could deliver in return for Mandela’s release. The international community would 
expect much more than the unconditional release of Mandela as the price for relaxing sanctions. The point we 
need to get across to the South Africans is one which you also made to Evans: namely that Mandela’s 
unconditional release would help the Prime Minister and Chancellor Kohl in carrying forward the argument 
against additional measures. This would be a major plus from the South African viewpoint. 

The most pressing problem facing the South Africans in the economic field is not the effect of sanctions but 
how to reschedule their foreign debt. They will before long have to begin negotiating a follow-on agreement 
with overseas banks for the commercial debt covered by the present standstill arrangement. The Bank of 
England take a more sanguine view than Dr Leutwiler of the chances of this. In their view, the current 
agreement is serving the interests of the commercial banks quite well in that they are being paid full interest and 
being repaid some capital. If the banks did riot conclude a new agreement they would almost certainly be worse 
off: the South Africans might pay interest only or conclude deals with individual banks or categories of banks. 

At the same time, the Bank of England consider that negotiations are likely to be much more difficult and 
delicate than in 1987 (when Dr Leutwiler was not involved). Arrangements will need to be agreed covering 
commercial debt outside the standstill arrangement, principally the dollars 3.5 billion worth of bearer bonds, 
held mostly by Swiss and German banks, which are due to be repaid in 1990/91. The Bank of England tell us 


' Not printed but see No. 144. 
* No. 148 
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that the commercial banks will not be willing to negotiate a new standstill arrangement until the problem is out 
of the way. The bearer bonds, rather than major positive developments on the political front such as the release 
of Mandela or abolition of the Group Areas Act, are thus critical for the commercial banks. 

It is in our interests and the interests of the banks to try to help the South Africans deal with the problem of 
the bulge in the repayment of the bearer bonds. British banks are not large holders of bearer bonds, but they did 
lend about £2 billion of the commercial debt covered by the standstill arrangement. Moreover, solution of the 
bearer bond problem will help the more enlightened elements within the South African system to preserve a 
relatively open economy and, with that, our very important invisible earnings from South Africa. 

It is going to be mainly for the Swiss and Germans, whom we believe hold most of the bearer bonds, to help 
to resolve this matter. There is no doubt that Leutwiler and his friends in the international banking community 
can play a crucial role in doing so, especially if they have the encouragement of the new head of the Swiss 
Federation (who is a personal friend of Leutwiler and of Chancellor Kohl).* 

This gives us an opportunity to indicate to the South Africans possible ways in which they could help 
themselves. It would be worth discussing with Chancellor Kohl, and thereafter with Dr Leutwiler, the following 
formula to be put to them: 

—the UK and German governments cannot bargain for the release of Nelson Mandela; it is a step which is in 
South Africa’s own interests. But Mandela’s release would: 

—create a new climate, of benefit to South Africa internally and in her relations with the outside world; 

—help the Prime Minister and Chancellor Kohl in their stand against sanctions; 

—allow us to see what could be done over the problems facing South Africa in its dealings with banks over 
the bearer bonds. 

—the key requirement is that the unconditional release of Mandela should be used to launch a dialogue 
between all political groups in South Africa. The Prime Minister and Federal Chancellor would then see what 
could be done to meet South African concerns, although we could not give advance reassurances. 

In the Foreign Secretary’s judgement, it would not be prudent to go further than this. There would obviously 
have to be consultations between the foreign governments principally concerned. 

All this said the Foreign Secretary doubts whether the release of Mandela is now on the cards in the short 
term. As the Prime Minister said, President Botha is the slave of his own fears; we can expect nothing much 
more from him (even if it is some time before he leaves the scene). The South African Government will anyway 
be very cautious in the runup to the tricameral election. Nevertheless there would be advantage in agreeing the 
approach outlined above with Chancellor Kohl since this would enable us to provide Pik Botha and the Finance 
Minister with the ammunition they need to urge P.W.—if he is still in power—to move ahead. 

We have consulted Sir Robin Renwick on how best to keep open channels to the South African Government 
and have written separately on the points raised in your letter of 3 February, about a possible meeting between 
the Prime Minister and F.W. de Klerk.’ 


3 Jean-Pascal Delamuraz, President of the Swiss Confederation, 1989 and 1996. 

* No. 153. Mr Powell replied on 13 February that the Prime Minister agreed that she should put to Chancellor Kohl the response to the 
South Africans proposed in Mr Gozney’s letter, but would like to soften the formula slightly (PREM: Relations with South Africa, Part 
18). 

Yours ever, RICHARD GOZNEY 
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From P.W. Botha to F.W. de Klerk 


No. 155 
Sir R. Renwick (Cape Town) to Sir G. Howe, 17 February 1989, 4.20 
p.m. Tel. No. 82 Immediate, Secret (FCO 105/3455, JSS 014/4 Part A) 


Following for Private Secretary and Fairweather (AUS) 


Meetings with South African Ministers 


1. I called on F.W. de Klerk this afternoon. I passed on to him the Prime Minister’s and your congratulations 
on his election as leader of his party. I said that his positive statement in Parliament on 8 February had been 
read with interest in London. We realised that South Africa was now in a transitional situation and that this 
posed some difficulties. But I had been asked to tell him that the Prime Minister would welcome the chance for 
an early discussion with him about his plans. If he could indicate when he might be able to come to London, it 
should not be difficult to engineer an invitation from a suitable body, e.g. BICSA' or the Institute of Directors, 
to address them and that would create an opportunity for meetings with the Prime Minister and you. 

2. De Klerk said that he was grateful for the Prime Minister’s congratulations. He would very much welcome 
the chance to have a full discussion with her and agreed that it was in the interests of both countries that this 
should take place as soon as reasonably possible. He had to tell me in confidence, however, that he did not 
himself yet know how things would work out here. When he had seen the President last week, he had found him 
considerably improved but clearly not capable as yet of taking a decision as to whether he should continue or 
not. The President had left this afternoon for his house in the country at Wilderness. He hoped to return to his 
office in two or three weeks’ time. It was not yet clear whether his doctors would then advise him to announce 
his resignation. If he did resign within the next few weeks, that would open the way for de Klerk to be elected 
President and for him to lead the party into an election and he certainly would want, as President, to seek an 
early meeting with the Prime Minister. 

3. De Klerk added, however, that P.W. Botha might well instead seek to soldier on for some time and to try to 
operate the arrangement he had himself now created, whereby the President was no longer the leader of the 
National Party. De Klerk indicated that he doubted whether that could be sustained for many months (a new 
President has to be elected immediately after the next general election and it would hardly seem credible for 
P.W. Botha to stand for re-election). With the President out of commission, de Klerk had not been able to 
discuss with him the timing of an election. 

4. De Klerk concluded that this meant that he could not go to London within the next month or so, much as he 
would have liked to do so. He knew that the Prime Minister was coming to Southern Africa in March? but 
thought that it would be very difficult to engineer a meeting then. If, however, this situation continued he would 
have no inhibitions about travelling to London and seeking a meeting with the Prime Minister a bit later in the 
year, perhaps in May. He agreed that this might best be coupled with an invitation to address a private meeting 
in London. 


British Industry Committee on South Africa. 
> Mrs Thatcher was due to visit Nigeria, Zimbabwe and Malawi in March 1989. At the last minute, a visit to Namibia was added to the 
trip. She arrived in time to defuse a major crisis: see Renwick, End of Apartheid, pp. 87-90. 
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5. De Klerk emphasised that he had the highest regard for the Prime Minister and would be very ready to 
discuss his plans with her. He regarded the relationship with Britain as being the single most important bilateral 
relationship South Africa had because US policy, unfortunately, was bound to be subject to severe domestic 
pressures. He had ideas about what needed to be done and had plenty of authority within the party, but he was 
not yet in the driving seat. De Klerk added that he realised that we wanted to see a new impetus given here. 

6. I said that I was glad to hear this. De Klerk was well aware of the many battles we had been obliged to 
fight off sanctions and the extent to which we had been obliged from time to time to seek to stiffen the resolve 
even of those countries which were closest to us. The Angola/Namibia agreement was of great importance in 
that regard. Implementation would not be easy but it was essential that it should be successfully accomplished 
as, if it was, that gave us solid ground for resisting further negative actions. De Klerk said that he realised that 
even our attitude would be bound to change if South Africa sought to renege on that agreement. They had no 
intention of doing so. 

7.1 said that we also were conscious that South Africa was now operating under very tight financial 
constraints. Some resumption of growth had been achieved but the balance of payments and debt position were 
precarious. South Africa had made major adjustments and, potentially, could succeed in battling through those 
problems. But that would require both a tight monetary and fiscal policy and some understanding from the 
creditors. The last thing we wanted to see was South Africa pushed further into a siege economy. Once that 
happened, the process became irreversible. De Klerk said that the same message had been given to him by the 
Governor of the Reserve Bank and the Treasury Secretary. 

8. I said that when he did see the Prime Minister, de Klerk would find her preoccupied about the failure to 
make progress with Buthelezi and to release Mandela. De Klerk said that it would be part of his agenda to try to 
make progress with Buthelezi. On the release of Mandela, de Klerk said that he was not security-dominated in 
his thinking . Nevertheless, any South African leader had to take account of the security consequences of what 
was proposed. This was a genuinely difficult question for Mandela’s release would be exploited by those who 
wanted to advance the cause of a revolution here. 

9. I said that Mandela’s continued detention was being exploited by those who wanted to advance the cause 
of revolution. We realised that the South African Government probably was now in a pre-electoral situation. 
But a decision about Mandela could not be deferred indefinitely. The consequences for South Africa, both 
internally and externally, if Mandela died in prison or was released only when he was dying would be 
incalculable. It would be extremely difficult to get negotiations going with other black leaders if Mandela were 
not released. De Klerk said that he did appreciate this. 

10. It was left that I would contact de Klerk again in three weeks’ time or so when the President’s intentions 
may be clearer. De Klerk reiterated that if the President intended to try to soldier on, he would seek to come to 
London, probably in May. I have no doubt that de Klerk is very anxious to have a discussion with the Prime 
Minister, though there is a genuine difficulty for him in aiming for that until he knows in what state the 
President is likely to return to his office. 

11. FCO please pass to No. 10 Downing St. 
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From P.W. Botha to F.W. de Klerk 


No. 156 
Letter from Mr Fairweather to Sir R. Renwick (Cape Town), 17 
February 1989 Confidential (FCO 105/3454, JSS 014/2) 


Dear Robin, 

1. Thank you for your Annual Review.’ As one would expect, it offers an admirably clear and concise 
summary of the events of 1988. It has received a wide distribution here; we have arranged for it to be printed. 

2. Iagree with your conclusions that: 

(a) external initiatives must be matched by internal negotiations; 

(b) there is greater realism about the timescale for change (more apparent in South Africa itself than among 
those lobbyists who take up much of our time in London); 

(c) as we continue to oppose sanctions we have a greater responsibility to show that we are serious in our 
efforts to promote change in South Africa. I hope that the increasing scale of our aid programme to black South 
Africans is doing just that. 

3. It would be much easier if we could conduct policy towards South Africa in a vacuum. But, as on other 
foreign policy issues, we cannot. Much of SAfD’s time (and quite a lot of Ministers’) is devoted to dealing with 
domestic perceptions of the issues, as evidenced in the constant flow of letters we receive from MPs, pressure 
groups and the public—attacking government policy from the Right as well as from the Left. And then there is 
the impact our policies have on our relations elsewhere: in black Africa; with the Twelve, the non-aligned etc. 
This aspect will of course loom larger in 1989 as we approach CHOGM.’ 

4. We differ from most other governments (including many of our Community partners) in our insistence that 
our actions should not be entirely determined by presentational considerations (indeed, I am occasionally 
tempted to wish that we gave a bit more weight to this aspect). But it is a constant struggle—in which speeches 
such as the Secretary of State’s of 17 May 1988° and your own to the Urban Foundation * play a crucial part— 
to convince our critics that our principled opposition to sanctions does not mean we support apartheid. We may 
be making progress. As you know, Ministers’ experience towards the end of last year was that the message is 
finally getting across in black Africa. The Prime Minister’s interview with Beeld should have gone a long way 
to put the case inside South Africa.° We are trying to do the same here. 

5. But South Africa is going to remain near the top of the international agenda in 1989 and for many years to 
come. While there has been some progress towards the abolition of apartheid legislation, there is little sign as 
yet that the government are ready to tackle the harder part of the agenda: the process leading towards the grant 
of full political rights to blacks. The extent to which the SAG still believe that blacks can somehow be 
persuaded to acquiesce in constitutional tinkering which leaves the substance of power in the hands of the white 
minority was very clearly (and depressingly) brought out by Chief Buthelezi’s remarkable critique of Heunis’ 


Not printed. 

The next CHOGM was to take place in Kuala Lumpur, 18-24 October 1989. 
No. 107. 

For the Urban Foundation see Nos. 176 and 194. 

See Nos. 120, 143, note 3, and 144. 
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treatment of him.° P.W. Botha’s stroke, the uncertainty surrounding his eventual successor, and the prospect of 
tricameral elections this year, must mean that we cannot realistically expect much by way of an early return to 
reform. 

6. But as you point out, society is changing. The independence of Namibia; the end of the P.W. Botha era 
(which is clearly approaching even if he returns to active service in a few weeks’ time); the spread of contacts 
between the ANC and white organisations; the growing perception of the extent of the economic crisis looming 
over South Africa, are among the factors which suggest a fairly vigorous shake of the kaleidoscope is coming. 
Our task is to establish ourselves in the best position to influence the next State President once he is in a 
position to resume the reform process. We have in the Prime Minister a heavy weapon so to speak for that 
purpose. The trick will be to time her intervention for maximum effect. 

7. Finally a word of thanks to you and your colleagues. The effort and imagination which you are all putting 
in is paying off in terms of influence with the SAG, contacts with the black community and an ability to get our 
way with e.g. the European Community (those of us who were in the trenches with you in ECD’ particularly 
admire the way the Renwick voice comes through in reports to Brussels from EC Heads of Mission!) The 
position you have created gives us a vantage point from which we can hope to influence events. It also helps us 


to beat off the sanctioneers. Ministers, like officials, are very appreciative. 


Chief Buthelezi and Chris Heunis, Minister of Constitutional Development and Planning, agreed on 9 January 1989 to set up a joint 
committee to investigate obstacles impeding the process of negotiation between the KwaZulu administration and the South African 
Government. When Mr Heunis subsequently addressed the opening of the KwaZulu Legislative Assembly, Chief Buthelezi’s response 
included the following: ‘We invite you, Mr Minister, to wade into the problems we face with us. Let us now begin to deal with them. 
Let us stop pussyfooting around. Let us stop posturing. Let us set ourselves real agendas. Black democracy must be unshackled and 
South Africa must move towards real negotiation between black and white about the constitutional future of this country’: quoted in 
Clarion Call, Vol. I (1989), p. 17, http://www.sahistory.org.za/sites/default/files/DC/CCV189.1021.5123.001.000.1989/CCV 189.1021 
.5123.001.000.1989.pdf. 

European Community Department. 


Yours ever, PATRICK 


No. 157 
Sir R. Renwick (Cape Town) to Sir G. Howe, 2 March 1989, 4.10 p.m.' Tel. 


No. 106 Immediate, Confidential (FCO 105/3455, JSS 014/4 Part A) 


South Africa: Internal 


Summary 
1 President Botha returned to his office briefly this afternoon. He announced his intention to resume his 


functions after Easter. His determination to cling on to power has been causing tensions in the National Party 
and a very uneasy period lies ahead. De Klerk continues to make reformist statements. More rational decision- 
taking in the President’s absence. 


Detail 


2 President Botha saw de Klerk and other key ministers this afternoon. He said that he would return to his 
office after Easter and then deal with current business, including possible election dates. 


' Repeated for Information Priority to Pretoria, Harare, Lusaka, Maputo. 
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3 Although most of his ministers hoped otherwise, it has been pretty clear from the outset that President 
Botha is determined to cling on to power at any rate until the next election. Immediately thereafter there has to 
be a further Presidential election and he would scarcely be a credible candidate to stand again. In any event de 
Klerk would seek to prevent him doing so. By Easter the President will have been away from his office for 
nearly ten weeks and the Government and the country has [sic] been a good deal better governed without him. 

4 There has been much pressure within the party to go for an early election. Senior ministers know that a 
tough budget is inevitable and further unpopular economic measures may be needed later in the year. They also 
are concerned to hold elections here before there is any danger of SWAPO winning the unsupervised elections 
in Namibia on 1 November. This would give a boost to the right wing here who for the time being have lost 
momentum because of the problems associated with the attempt to re-introduce petty apartheid in the 
municipalities they now control. On the left, the new Democratic Party still has three leaders (Zach de Beer, 
Worral /sic: Worrall] and Wynard [sic: Wynand] Malan) and has got off to a pretty unconvincing start. But the 
President has an obvious interest in delaying a decision. The Government meanwhile is negotiating with 
Hendrickse over the attempt to re-draw parliamentary boundaries in a way which would favour the National 
Party vis-a-vis the right-wing CP. 

5 The President’s announcement has been received with no enthusiasm. Both the cabinet ministers I have 
spoken to in the last two days (Gerrit Viljoen and Stoffel Van De[r] Merwe) expressed the hope that he would 
agree to stand down sooner rather than later. The eventual outcome of course is likely to be de Klerk taking 
over, and this potential change has brought both a sense of relief and clearer expressions of reformist sentiment 
from sections of the National Party. But the President’s determination to delay his departure from office is 
going to cause a great many problems in the meantime. 

6 De Klerk has continued to make reformist statements. He said yesterday that the Government would need 
to consider taking action against attempts by the right-wing to re-instate petty apartheid in the municipalities 
they control, which was damaging South Africa’s reputation abroad. He added that the present state of affairs 
could not continue (‘things will have to change drastically’). The time had come for a great ‘Indaba’ to try to 
get negotiations with black leaders going. None of this is at all specific, but the tone which de Klerk has 
adopted has been welcomed. 

7 More welcome still have been the decisions over the past few weeks (a) to drop the third Group Areas 
Amendment Bill which would have increased the penalties for infringement. The amendments which have been 
adopted, though inadequate, do represent some liberalisation (b) the instructions which appear to have been 
given to the police to cease prosecuting people for infringing the Separate Amenities Act and (c) the release 
over the past two weeks of 279 of the remaining 900 or so detainees and (d) the commuting today of twelve 
death sentences including that on Setlaba.” 


° “There were no [UN] resolutions passed concerning South Africa between 1988 and 1992. The last resolution from which any permanent 
members abstained was Resolution 623. This resolution, passed in response to the death sentence imposed upon Paul Tefo Setlaba for 
the crime of “common purpose”, passed with a vote of 13-0, with the UK and US abstaining. In citing their respective purposes for 
abstaining from the resolution both the US and UK representatives cited Mr. Setlaba’s admission of guilt in committing murder’: Neil 
O’Reilly, ‘Competing Narratives and Cold War Politics: The Case of South Africa before the UN Security Council’ (Occasional Paper 
No. 68, Centre for International and Defence Policy, Queen’s University: Kingston, Ontario), p. 19 (http:// 
www.queensu.ca/sps/sites/webpublish.queensu.ca.spswww/files/files/Publications/OP68.pdf). Mr Setlaba’s reprieve came four and a 
half hours before the scheduled time of execution (ibid., p. 23). 
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8 None of these swallows makes a summer. But they are signs of more rational decision-taking. The 
Government has started to indicate a possible intention to modify its attitude on the obligatory classification of 
the population by racial groups, these ideas are ill-defined and timid, but would represent an extension of the 
idea beyond the option of ‘open’ residential areas. 

9 Two meetings have been held in the past three days with Dhlomo and Buthelezi. Dhlomo was told by 
Heunis that the cabinet still had not take[n] a view on the ‘Indaba’ proposals but would try to do so after Easter. 
Dhlomo pointed out that the proposals had been with the Government for the past two years. Buthelezi does not 
expect anything much to come of these contacts at this stage (I shall be seeing him again in Ulundi on 23 
March) but has been saying publicly and privately that he believes it should be easier to get on with de Klerk 
than with P.W. Botha. 


No. 158 
Sir R. Renwick (Cape Town) to Sir G. Howe, 10 March 1989, 8.20 


a.m.’ Tel. No. 121 Confidential (FCO 105/3455, JSS 014/4 Part A) 
My telno 119: South Africa: The Presidency’ 


Summary 


1. Deadlock between P.W. Botha and de Klerk. 


Detail 


2. President Botha announced yesterday his intention to preside over the cabinet meeting and to resume 
control of business from 15 March. The intention was to try to pre-empt moves against him. The meeting of 
National Party MPs yesterday showed general support for de Klerk, but when the four provincial party leaders 
(de Klerk, Heunis, Coetsee and Stoffel Botha) met P.W. Botha yesterday, he declined to set a date for an 
election. The result is a deadlock between him and de Klerk. Most members of his cabinet and most National 
Party MPs had hoped, naively, that he might agree to retire gracefully from the scene. That was never likely, 
given the nature of the man. 

3. The main Afrikaans papers have come out with open criticism of the President’s position. Wepener, editor 
of Beeld, launched the main attack with an editorial stating that the last public service a leader can render is to 
take a correct decision about the time to go. Even the Burger, normally mouthpiece of the Cape National Party, 
is supporting de Klerk. This degree of dissidence from the Afrikaans press is unprecedented. The SABC has 
been placed in the embarrassing position of not knowing whether to follow the line of the National Party or that 
of the Presidency. 

4. Efforts will continue to find a solution whereby the President would agree to an election and to retire later 


in the year. But P.W. Botha is trying to hang on grimly. Unless he agrees to go, there is no realistic mechanism 


Repeated for Information Priority to Pretoria, Lusaka, Harare, Maputo, Washington, UKMIS New York. 
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for replacing him until after an election when the party will have to elect or re-elect a President. The party have 
made clear that they would not support him for re-election. 


5. Under the present constitution an election has to be held, at the latest, by March 1990. That could be 
avoided only if there were a constitutional amendment and that would require the assent of the coloured Labour 
Party with whom P.W. Botha is on extremely bad terms. The hold which the President had on his own party 
through fear and the hope of preferment has been broken. Most National Party MPs now see their prospects as 
likely to depend more on de Klerk. 

6. The course of events so far has been largely as predicted. The cabinet minister who has been closest 
personally to him, van Niekerk,* told me this morning that P.W. Botha would have to retire. Although he has 
made a good recovery, his health and stamina have been affected. The tremor from which he already suffered, 
due to a mild form of Parkinson’s Disease, has been accentuated. The ultimate outcome is likely to be the 
succession of de Klerk. P.W. Botha’s decision to hang on has nothing to do with the national interest. He can 
and will delay an election but is going to be barely credible as President until this impasse is resolved. 


3 Willem (Willie) van Niekerk, Minister of Health. 


No. 159 
Teleletter from Mr Fairweather to Sir R. Renwick (Cape Town), 
27 April 1989 Secret (FCO 105/3421, JSS 011/1 Part B) 


Contacts with the ANC 


1. No. 10 have turned down the proposal, about which you were informed, that there should be a contact 
between Thabo Mbeki and Mrs Chalker. The response from Charles Powell says ‘The Prime Minister sees no 
advantage at all in such contact at the present time. We have had some success in marginalising the ANC and 
there is nothing to be gained from seeming to chase after them. If we encouraged the ANC to seek a meeting 
they would draw the conclusion that their support for violence does not preclude normal contacts with us. This 
would reduce the incentive for them to suspend violence.’ There is no objection to continuing contacts at 
official level. 

2. The arguments deployed for a meeting with Mbeki are I think convincing. The crucial point to my mind is 
that the ANC is looking at its strategy and tactics and Mbeki is the leader of the faction working for a 
reconsideration of violence and the armed struggle. We have every reason to seek to influence that debate. The 
prospects of our doing so at official level are reduced by the growing irritation we know the ANC feel over our 
refusal of ministerial contact. Contact would also be consistent with our more active policy on S. Africa and 
would balance ministerial contacts with NP, Buthelezi, etc. etc. A refusal chimes oddly with No. 10’s 
agreement that you should see Mandela. I am not flattering you when I say that such a meeting, if it took place, 
would be much higher profile than would Mrs Chalker’s with a relatively little-known member of the ANC’s 
hierarchy. I accept that such a meeting could be presented as reducing the need for a ministerial contact. But the 
circumstances are different. I doubt—but perhaps I am wrong about this—if Mandela is as closely in touch with 
developments in thinking at ANC HQ as Mbeki. 
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3. I am thinking of going back privately to Charles on this. But before doing so I would welcome your 
views. Where does he get the idea that the ANC is marginalised? It is not true and would be dangerous if we 
talked ourselves into thinking that the ANC can be disregarded. We cannot forecast the future. I am certainly 
not suggesting that the ANC will necessarily be the organisation which one day negotiates the end of apartheid 
with the SAG but as of now there is no contest between Tambo and his men and the very unimpressive PAC 
leaders, whom I met recently. And who can be sure Buthelezi will stay the course?’ 


1 Noreply to this teleletter has been found. 


P. S. FAIRWEATHER 


No. 160 
Sir R. Renwick (Cape Town) to Sir G. Howe, 3 May 1989, 3.30 p.m. Tel. No. 


284 Immediate, Confidential (FCO 105/3455, JSS 014/4 Part A) 
South Africa: The Presidency 


1 When I called on F.W. de Klerk today, he said that the election date would be 6 September. He was 
grateful for the offer of a meeting in London with the Prime Minister and would like to take this up at 0930 
hours on Friday 23 June. He looks forward also to a meeting with you. 

2 I said that we should not make any announcement until much nearer the time. We agreed to keep in touch 
about that. De Klerk said that he would be interested also to meet some of the leading businessmen and others 
interested in South Africa (e.g. the chairmen of BP, Shell, RTZ and Unilever). I said that I thought we probably 
could arrange for e.g. the Institute of Directors or the South Africa Foundation in London to arrange a private 
dinner on 22 June or lunch on the 23rd. I undertook to let him have an outline programme within the next ten 
days or so. 

3 I took the opportunity to refer to the missile affair in Paris and to say that South Africa could not afford to 
go on shooting itself in the foot in this way.' We were very seriously concerned about the activities of the 
lunatic fringe of the security establishment here and I expected that to be raised with him in London. De Klerk 
said that any South African President had to retain the support of the armed forces and the police. But he was 
determined to ensure that actions should not be undertaken without ministerial authority. If they were, those 
concerned should be punished. 

4 I said that we had noted and welcomed his statement that after the elections there would have to be 
negotiations on a new constitution. I hoped that they would not stick rigidly to the elaborate proposals for a 
‘national council’ consisting of homeland leaders and black municipal councillors which Heunis and his 
officials in the Ministry of Constitutional Development were still pursuing, despite the lack of response from 


representative black leaders. De Klerk said that he had not yet worked out ways of structuring the proposed 


With the deployment of new Soviet fighter aircraft in Angola, the South African armed forces had become more vulnerable to air 
attack. Wishing to acquire surface-to-air missile technology of the kind produced by Shorts Brothers in Northern Ireland (where the 
workforce was largely Protestant), South Africa established links with Loyalist paramilitary groups. In April 1989, the French 
authorities arrested three members of Ulster Resistance in Paris, together with a South African diplomat who was in possession of a 
missile display model. Further investigation revealed that South Africa had sent a large shipment of arms to three Loyalist paramilitary 
groups in January 1988. See Adrian Guelke. ‘International Dimensions of the Northern Ireland Conflict and Settlement’, in Farimah 
Daft-ary and Stefan Troebst (eds.), Radical Ethnic Movements in Contemporary Europe (New York and Oxford, 2003), pp. 84-104. 
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negotiation. He agreed that municipal councillors did not have any national authority but he did think it 
important that participants in a negotiation should be directly or indirectly elected. He would like to discuss this 


further before his visit to London. 


No. 161 
Sir R. Renwick (Cape Town) to Sir G. Howe, 10 May 1989, 3.30 p.m. 


My telno 294: South Africa: de Klerk's ideas on constitutional changé 


1. At the EC ambassadors’ lunch today, we invited de Klerk to explain his views on constitutional change. 

2. De Klerk said that after the elections there would have to be negotiation on a new constitution. He 
envisaged a system of the kind indicated in my TUR. There would need to be an overall legislative authority, 
operating above the white, coloured and Indian houses or ‘colleges’ which would continue to be responsible for 
their own affairs. They might each elect representatives to the overall body, which also would have elected 
representatives from the self- governing homelands and of the urban black population. No firm view had been 
reached on the future shape of the executive. The Presidency was likely to remain in its present form for some 
time. Below it there would be a Council of Ministers in which black representatives should be able to 
participate. De Klerk emphasised that none of these ideas as yet had been fully worked out. They would be 
subject to a process of negotiation and what emerged from that process would depend on what happened in the 
negotiations. 

3. As to who would participate, that would depend on who was willing to do so. De Klerk clearly 
envisaged participation by the homeland leaders and representatives of urban blacks, but insisted that anyone 
engaged in the final working out of the constitutional arrangements would have to be elected. 

4. We pointed out that it was unlikely to be possible to get major homeland leaders, especially Buthelezi, 
and even some of the urban black councillors to participate unless Mandela were released. De Klerk said that he 
was not prepared to talk about this at this stage. It was a difficult question. As and when Mandela was released, 
it would have to be in conditions where that could contribute to the negotiating process. 

5. I noted that Buthelezi’s conditions for participating in the negotiation were that Mandela should be 
released and that black participation in Parliament should be on the agenda. If a new legislative body was 
envisaged over and above ‘colleges’ representing the existing components of the tricameral Parliament, it would 
need to have real authority. De Klerk said that he did envisage such a body having real authority. The precise 
shape would have to be worked out in negotiation. 

6. Iasked what offer was going to be made to the extra-parliamentary opposition. It was important to try to 
create conditions in which the UDF/ANC and others were confronted with the option of participating. 
Otherwise they would simply remain in their present position of staying outside negotiations and maintaining a 
total boycott in the hope that power eventually would be transferred to them. De Klerk said that power was not 
going to be transferred to them. He argued that they already had been given an opportunity to participate in the 
municipal elections. We pointed out that this was not really comparable. Black municipal councillors had very 
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limited powers and no control over the allocation of funds. We all welcomed the intention to negotiate a new 
constitution. But the success of the enterprise would be judged by the extent of black participation. De Klerk 
said that he accepted this. He would be trying to attract wide participation and already had been seeking to 
create a climate which would be helpful from that point of view. But it might be necessary to start with some in 
the hope that others would join in as they saw the process moving ahead. We reiterated the need for an offer 
which gave the extra-parliamentary opposition the possibility of participating, whether or not they responded to 
it. 

7. Asked about the self-governing homelands, de Klerk said that he envisaged them as part of a future 
federation. South Africa could not, however, be organised simply as a straightforward geographic federation as 
a way had to be found effectively to protect the rights [of] the white minority and other minorities. The 
Government were now trying to soften the concept of group identity and the Population Registration Act would 
in due course be replaced by new legislation providing for those who wish to associate on a community basis to 
be able to do so. In practice the great majority of the whites would opt to retain their group identity and control 
over their ‘own’ affairs. But more space was going to have to be made for black participation. De Klerk said 
that he was open-minded about the idea of a bill of rights, but all the experience elsewhere in Africa had shown 
that this would not be enough of itself to protect minority rights. In the overall legislative and executive 
authority decisions should not be taken by simple majority. They should normally be taken by consensus, 
though some arrangement would have to be made for a tie-breaking mechanism in cases where decisions could 
not be deferred. 

8.De Klerk said that in the election the main threat to the National Party would come from the right wing 
conservatives. They would win at least 30 seats and, quite possibly, 40. The National Party would have a tough 
fight on its hands, but he did not believe that they risked losing the overall majority. He would be conducting 
the campaign and he did not intend to do it by looking over his shoulder at the right wing. The National Party 
would be presenting a programme of positive reform coupled with security. He did not think the Democratic 
Party would do very well. Apart from their leadership problem and internal differences, they were offering 
reform without security. 

9. In the discussion we emphasised that we did not believe that it would be possible to achieve convincing 
black participation without releasing Mandela. I said that I hoped de Klerk would continue to present the sort of 
ideas he had outlined as a basis for discussion, and not as take-it-or-leave-it proposals. De Klerk said that what 
finally emerged would depend on the course of the negotiations. 

10.De Klerk confirmed that the Government is about to table legislation to amend the Separate Amenities 
Act in such a way as to render it impossible in future for facilities which have been opened to be reserved again 
for members of one population group. Further reform of the Separate Amenities Act could be expected after the 
elections. 

11.Those of my colleagues who previously had seen little of de Klerk were impressed by his openness, 
willingness to listen to arguments and to engage in frank discussion. The occasion was not one which could 
conceivably have happened with P.W. Botha. 

12.De Klerk will be setting out the Government’s constitutional plans in Parliament on Friday. He is likely 
then to announce that he will be the National Party’s candidate for the Presidency and will not, therefore, be 


standing in his constituency in Vereeniging (where he faces a strong right-wing challenge). He is going to have 
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plenty of room to make changes in the Government as one cabinet minister has resigned, three—including the 
Natal party leader, Stoffel Botha— are retiring and one or two others are liable to lose their seats. I discussed 
the ideas for constitutional change in more detail with Gerrit Viljoen, who is thought most likely to take charge 
of the negotiations after the elections, and am reporting separately on this. 

[13.] FCO p[lea]se pass [to] No. 10 Downing Street. 


No. 162 
Letter from Mr Peirce to Mr Powell (No. 10), 19 May 1989! 
Confidential (FCO 105/3421, JSS 011/1 Part B) 


Dear Charles, 


South Africa 

Thank you for your letter of 2 May, with which you enclosed a record of the recent Mells Park Conference 
received from Mr Michael Young.” You asked for comments which might be embodied in a draft reply to Mr 
Young. We have consulted Sir Robin Renwick. 

Mr Young’s report is a mixed bag. We would agree with much of the analysis it contains of the current 
political scene inside South Africa (pp. 1-3) though Sir Robin Renwick is less optimistic about the chances of 
the new Democratic Party gaining many seats. But this is not particularly new. Similarly, the description of 
F.W. de Klerk put forward by his brother (pp. 3-4) is by now well-known: it has appeared in very similar terms 
in both the South African and British press. We are confident that, of the options set out for Mr de Klerk on 
page 3 of the report, there is no likelihood of his moving to the right after the general election. He will try to 
move ahead, but slowly and cautiously. 

There are a number of more questionable statements. We share the view (p. 4) that ‘talk of a military coup is 
thought extravagant’. Even the less dramatic suggestions (raised twice) that the officials surrounding President 
Botha and the head of the NIS may resist the succession of F.W. de Klerk sound overly alarmist. Sir Robin 
Renwick does not believe that a decision has been taken to release Nelson Mandela (p. 7); or that Mr Mandela’s 
release, when it comes, will be unconditional. And the statement that it is only P.W. Botha’s physical condition 
that has prevented him from issuing instructions to permit contacts with the ANC over the release of Mandela is 
bizarre. 

The most interesting feature of Mr Young’s record is of course the suggestion that F.W. de Klerk would 
be willing to accept ‘talks about talks’ with the ANC, and that the ANC have accepted this proposal without 
conditions. If true this would be a development of considerable significance. It is no doubt the main reason for 
Mr Young’s interest in discussing the subject with the Prime Minister. 


' Mr Robert Peirce was APS to Sir G. Howe. 


> Not printed. Mells Park, a country house in Somerset then owned by the Amey Roadstone Corporation, was the seat of secret bilateral 


talks between South African businessmen and academics and the ANC. A total of twelve talks were held between November 1987 and 
May 1990, most of them at Mells Park. Mr Michael Young, a former foreign affairs adviser to Sir Alec Douglas-Home (Foreign 
Secretary, 1970-74) and now public affairs director and political adviser to Consolidated Gold Fields, organised the meetings at the 
request of Oliver Tambo and chaired the discussions. An opponent of apartheid, Young was interested in contingency planning to 
protect Consgold’s interest when the system collapsed. See also Patti Waldmeir, Anatomy of a Miracle: The End of Apartheid and the 
Birth of the New South Africa (Harmondsworth: Viking, 1997), pp. 74-80. 
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The procedure of ‘talks about talks’, aimed at identifying and if possible overcoming obstacles to 
negotiation is a familiar one in the South African context. Chief Buthelezi’s Inkatha movement are currently 
engaged in such a process with the South African Government. The suggested agenda for talks with the ANC 
(p. 8) looks sensible. We would strongly agree that an exercise in confidence-building of this sort will be 
required, sooner or later, if a realistic constitutional negotiation is to be launched in South Africa. 

Sir Robin Renwick, who has spoken to Willem de Klerk, sees no likelihood of South African Government 

contacts with the ANC before the forthcoming elections. Thereafter he believes that there could be discreet 
contacts, including another round in the Mells Park series (de Klerk will be in touch with Sir Robin 
beforehand). There are some recent signs, which we also wish to encourage, of rethinking within the ANC on 
this subject. 
It is, however, difficult to follow Mr Young’s logic when he turns to the international dimension (pp. 8-9). He 
refers to the ‘vital role’ of the Prime Minister as a ‘peace facilitator’ or honest broker. Mr Young knows very 
well that this is not a role that the Prime Minister envisages for Britain; solutions must be found by South 
Africans themselves. 

Through our contact with all parties we can and do encourage negotiations. We can help to bring people 
together. This is our interpretation of ‘peace facilitation’. Mr Young appears to envisage some more direct 
intervention. It might be gently pointed out to him that the encouraging development he has recorded seems to 
have emerged without a need for British mediation. 

In replying to Mr Young you may wish to include the following points: 

—we would agree with much of the analysis in the record. The description of F.W. de Klerk put forward by 
his brother has appeared in very similar terms in both the South African and British press. His public statements 
also suggest that he will try to move ahead; 

—we are grateful that Mr Young has kept us so closely informed on these contacts with the ANC. He has also 
been in touch with Mrs Chalker in the past. She would be prepared to discuss any points with him. We will also 
continue to keep in close touch with Professor Esterhuyse and Willem de Klerk, whom we know well; 

—we are, naturally, interested in F.W. de Klerk’s reported offer of ‘talks about talks’. We have consistently 
urged the South African Government to institute negotiations with genuine representatives of all shades of 
opinion among black South Africans. Any step in that direction would therefore be welcome; 

—we will of course help where we can. For example, we note that the ANC have suggested that Nelson 
Mandela should be released as a sign of good faith before any talks begin. For our part we have strongly pressed 
the South African Government to take this step; we will continue to do so in future contacts with South African 
Ministers; 

—but we do not see ourselves as an honest broker in these matters. We continue to believe that Britain’s role 
must be to maintain, as we do, contacts with all parties in South Africa; to work for a negotiation in which all 
parties can participate in the context of a suspension of violence on all sides. But South Africa’s problems must, 
in the last analysis, be resolved by South Africans themselves. We are encouraged to see the process that is 
apparently developing.* 


3 Mr Powell wrote to Mr Young in these terms on 19 May (PREM 19/2860). 
Yours ever, BOB PEIRCE 
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No. 163 
Sir R. Renwick (Cape Town) to Sir G. Howe, 6 June 1989, 11 a.m.’ 


Tel. No. 355 Immediate, Confidential (PREM 19/2860) 
President Botha 


1. As I am unlikely to see him again before he hands over to F.W. de Klerk, I called this morning on 
President Botha. He looked tired and fragile and is now very isolated. He asked me to pass on his thanks to the 
Prime Minister for the messages she had sent him about his health. 

2. I said that I was glad that agreement was now in sight on the repeal of the discriminatory legislation and an 
amnesty in Namibia. This would permit the return of refugees. As he knew, we strongly supported the Namibia 
agreement and the Prime Minister had shown that in her reactions to the SWAPO incursions. We were glad that 
the process was now back on track. That was vital for South Africa’s relations with the rest of Africa as well as 
to containing further sanctions pressures in the West. 

3. President Botha asked whether we believed that Cuban withdrawal was proceeding on schedule. I said that 
we thought that it was slightly ahead of schedule. President Botha asked about the prospects for national 
reconciliation in Angola. I said that the MPLA now seemed to have nerved themselves, for the first time, to 
consider talking to UNITA and I noted that de Beers had just reached a new agreement with the Angolan 
Government. P.W. Botha said that the key to any development in southern Angola was to get the Benguela 
Railway going again. That would not be possible without a ceasefire and some sort of agreement with UNITA. 
He hoped that might now be achieved. 

4. President Botha asked about Mugabe’s attitude. He continued to make venomous attacks on South Africa. I 
said that Mugabe was not likely to change his attitude to South Africa. But practical cooperation between 
Zimbabwe and South Africa was proceeding satisfactorily (P.W. Botha acknowledged this) and the Prime 
Minister had found much greater realism during her visit to Harare. 

5 I asked whether he intended to play any part in the election campaign. P.W. Botha said that he did not. It 
was now the turn of de Klerk and the others (he will certainly have been told by his doctors that he must not 
campaign but his party have made it clear that they do not want him to do so anyway). I said that, after the 
elections, we hoped that further reform steps would be taken in South Africa. We would continue to oppose 
further damage being inflicted on the South African economy. P.W. Botha made a half-hearted attempt to 
launch into one of his ritual complaints about the Americans but did not have the energy to finish it. 

6 I thanked him for his courtesy for receiving me whenever I had asked to see him. I did not raise the issue of 
Mandela as he is no longer in control of events here and it would have been a waste of time to do so. He said 


that he would be handing over his seal of office in September. 


: Repeated for Information Priority to Harare, Lusaka. 
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No. 164 
Sir G. Howe to Sir R. Renwick (Pretoria), 16 June 1989, 3 p.m.’ 
Tel. No. 117 Priority, Restricted (FCO 105/3428, JSS 014/4 Part C) 


Cape Town telno 364: Renewal of the State of Emergency (SOE)? 


1. We are concerned that, despite representations from ourselves and others, the SAG have not only renewed 
the SOE but have apparently intensified restrictions on many individuals. The restrictions on Archie Gumede 
are particularly disturbing, given his role in the UDF/Inkatha peace talks. South African ministers cited the level 
of violent unrest as justification for renewal of the SOE. We know that the bulk of this violence occurs in Natal. 
Yet the emergency regulations seem to be used there to hinder rather than help the search for a peaceful 
settlement (our telno 113 of 13 June).’ 

2. If you have not already done so, please make the following points to the SAG: 

—We are disappointed that despite our earlier representations, the SOE has been renewed. We do not believe 
that this will help to resolve South Africa’s problems. We are particularly concerned that the restrictions on 
many individuals appear to have been intensified. 

—We note that the SAG cited the current level of violence as one reason for the renewal of the SOE. Most 
incidents of violence clearly occur in KwaZulu/Natal where hundreds of people have died. In these 
circumstances, we cannot understand why the SAG is apparently inactive in seeking an end to this violence. 

—On the contrary, actions such as the restrictions imposed on the UDF (which Buthelezi has called to be 
lifted) and most recently on Archie Gumede, seem likely to put obstacles in the path of a settlement in Natal. 
We would urge the SAG to lift the restrictions on Mr Gumede immediately, to allow communal negotiations on 
ending the violence to proceed. 

3. The Africa Working Group is meeting on 20 June, when the renewal of the SOE will be discussed. It is 


highly likely that there will be agreement on a separate community démarche on similar lines. 


Repeated Priority to Cape Town, and for Information Routine to Johannesburg; Information Saving to Durban. 


| No. 165 
Letter from Mr Powell (No. 10) to Mr Wall, 23 June 1989 Secret 
(FCO 105/3504, JSS 020/30 Part B) 


Dear Stephen, 
Prime Minister’s Meeting with Mr De Klerk 


The Prime Minister had a meeting this morning with Mr De Klerk which lasted for some one and three 
quarter hours. We had arranged that Mrs De Klerk would accompany her husband so that she could meet the 
Prime Minister. The Prime Minister gave Mr and Mrs De Klerk a conducted tour of Downing Street, followed 
by coffee. The South African Ambassador remained throughout, except at the very end when the Prime Minister 
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and Mr De Klerk had a private word. 

The Prime Minister said that Mr De Klerk faced a very difficult task. A great deal would be expected of him 
in terms of rapid change in South Africa. At the same time everything he promised would be viewed with great 
scepticism and suspicion. She welcomed many of the public statements which he had made, but did not think 
his emphasis on group rights and the need to avoid tyranny by any one group over another was very helpful. 
People would say he was asking black South Africans not to use their power in order to oppress others, when 
white South Africans had done precisely that. In effect, it would look as though white South Africans were 
expecting blacks to behave better towards them than they had behaved towards the blacks. It was important that 
Mr De Klerk should be aware of the sort of things which would be said so that he could be prepared to deal with 
them. 

Mr De Klerk was rather taken aback by this opening salvo, but said that he would like to put things in 

perspective. 
The biggest step which South Africa had taken in 40 years was to switch to the policy of power sharing before 
the 1987 elections. This had administered a major shock to the system and explained the rise of the ultra- 
conservative parties. But power sharing would work only if there was no domination by any one group. Those 
with vested rights had to be offered security and the assurance that they would not become the oppressed. It was 
a balance of power that white South Africans were seeking. You could not have [a] simple majority system in 
South Africa or one man one vote in a unitary state. There had to be a system which preserved the essential 
interests of each racial group. 

The Prime Minister said that the vital step which Mr De Klerk must take after the elections in September was 
to show that his government was ready for negotiations, without hedging them with limits and constraints or 
trying to prescribe their outcome in advance. The outside world would also be looking for the early release of 
Mandela, Sisulu and Mpetha.' The worst possible thing would be for Mandela to die in prison. She assumed 
that Mr De Klerk had thought through how to handle these matters so that things could get off to a positive 
start. We understood that it was not helpful to Mr De Klerk to have external pressure before the elections. We 
would do our best to restrain this. But the world would be expecting a great deal and would be disappointed 
unless there was rapid movement. The settlement in Namibia must also be seen through to a successful 
conclusion. Good progress over Namibia would make it easier to restrain the Commonwealth from trying to 
insist on further sanctions. Mr De Klerk should not for a moment underestimate the continuing pressure for 
financial sanctions. 

Mr De Klerk said that he recognised the need for an early breakthrough in South Africa’s relations with the 
rest of the world. He was also fully aware of the importance of the Namibia settlement. The South African 
government was very grateful for the role played by the Prime Minister in keeping it on the rails at a crucial 
moment.” He accepted the importance of getting a process of negotiation going within South Africa. It would 
not be possible to move straight to a structured negotiation. He would need first to mobilise the moderates for a 
constructive approach. It was essential to have wide participation in negotiations, otherwise they would be a 
flop. He would try to discourage black representatives from setting preconditions for negotiations: all disputed 


Oscar Mpetha, President of the ANC in the Cape Province; Co-President of the UDF; sentenced to five years’ imprisonment for 


terrorism, 1983. For earlier efforts on behalf of Mr Mpetha, see DBPO, Challenge of Apartheid, No. 60, and p. xxi. 
See No. 155, note 2. 
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issues should be on the agenda of the negotiations themselves. The Prime Minister interjected that Mr De Klerk 
might have to offer some concessions as an earnest of good faith. Mr De Klerk appeared to accept this. 

Mr De Klerk continued that he accepted that negotiations must be seen to be broadly representative. Only 
then would their results be accepted. He favoured a process of informal negotiations in the first instance, to 
discuss how the actual negotiations should be conducted. One possibility would be to hold elections throughout 
the country, in order to choose delegates to a constitutional conference. He noted that Chief Buthelezi was 
opposed to this. This would enable urban blacks to have a say. In response to the Prime Minister’s question 
whether ANC representatives would be acceptable if elected, Mr De Klerk said they would be, always assuming 
that they did not boycott the elections. What the South African government could not accept was that the 
negotiations should be with the ANC only. There had to be a place for anybody and any organisation prepared 
to negotiate a peaceful settlement. But the first task was to try to build up trust. It was the absence of trust which 
explained the failure of earlier attempts to negotiate. 

Mr De Klerk said that he would like to add two further important thoughts. First, he could not accept a 
situation where the authority of the government was put aside and negotiations were held in a vacuum, as had 
happened in Zimbabwe or Namibia. There must not be a breakdown of authority and everything must be 
approved and channelled through Parliament. The object was to agree on a new constitution by following 
constitutional processes. Second, he had to emphasise that the course he was following would not produce 
significant results in the short term. There should be a period [of] informal discussion leading to wider meetings 
with Buthelezi and other leaders. There would be an impression of movement but no great events or decisions. 
He would need a honeymoon period before he could produce the bold steps which were needed, and it would 
take more than six or nine months. As for Mandela, he could not be released into a void. That would only lead 
to a revolutionary onslaught. His release must lead to an improvement in the climate for negotiations and 
moderate black leaders in South Africa must be seen to have contributed to it. He was grateful for the Prime 
Minister’s comments about external pressures. They were indeed unhelpful. She was right to insist that South 
Africans must be left to sort out their problems themselves. 

The Prime Minister said there would be no prospect of negotiations before Mandela was released. She could 
not emphasise the importance of this too strongly. Those like her who had fought off sanctions had waited a 
long time for a renewal of reform in South Africa. Their position would be undermined unless Mandela was 
released rapidly and a framework for negotiation established. We had to be able to say that it was clear that the 
new government represented a genuinely new approach. We could not go on urging restraint on the 
international community without some visible progress. De Klerk would find he had messed up his chances and 
the goodwill which his statements had created if he failed to match up to expectations on this point. De Klerk 
said he understood this. But he did not want Mandela’s release to be part of an international deal. It should be 
seen as something which had come about because things were happening in South Africa. The Prime Minister 
said that there was bound to be some commotion when Mandela was released: the South African government 
must react calmly. 

Mr De Klerk said that he had a number of other ideas. He attached great importance to the recent report of the 
South African Law Commission which had recommended a Bill of Rights. He was now considering asking the 
Commission to report on how to co-ordinate concepts of individual and group rights. The Law Commission was 


an authoritative body and its views had carried great weight. He also recognised the need to follow the Prime 
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Minister’s example in restructuring South Africa’s economy. The Prime Minister said that Britain would 
continue to provide help on such matters as housing and education for black South Africans. We were opposed 
to disinvestment. But Mr De Klerk must realise how vulnerable the South African economy would be to 
financial sanctions. 

The Prime Minister asked whether Mr De Klerk’s meeting with President Bush was yet assured. Mr De Klerk 
said he thought that it was, although no announcement had been made. The Prime Minister said that, although 
the President was himself opposed to sanctions, he was under great pressure from Congress. She thought he 
would look to Mr De Klerk to give some indication of his good faith ahead of their meeting. Mr De Klerk asked 
whether the Prime Minister meant that he should go with a peace offering. The Prime Minister said she did 
indeed have something of this sort in mind. 

The Prime Minister said that she welcomed the news from Angola.* Mr De Klerk agreed that it was a positive 
step. He believed that Savimbi was working on plans for a federal state. 

Mr De Klerk concluded by saying that he did not want there to be any misunderstanding about his position. 
He had a bottom line. His people must continue to play a leading role in South Africa. He would not go the way 
of other African States. Whites had to have unity and a guaranteed future. 

In their private session, the Prime Minister spoke strongly to Mr De Klerk about the activities of the South 
African Security Services and the absolute necessity of avoiding any repetition of the recent Armscor incident.* 
Mr De Klerk said that he understood what the Prime Minister was saying. There was also further discussion of 
Mandela’s release. 

The Prime Minister cautioned Mr De Klerk to be very careful in contacts with the press. It might be better to 
stick to an agreed statement rather than expose himself to too much questioning. She and Mr De Klerk then 
discussed the line which No. 10 would take with the press. I enclose a copy of the statement which was issued 
at the end of the meeting.” 

I am copying this letter and enclosure to Brian Hawtin (Ministry of Defence) and Trevor Woolley (Cabinet 
Office) 


> On 22 June 1989 a ceasefire was agreed between the Angolan government and the UNITA rebel movement headed by Jonas Savimbi. 


It broke down on 23 August. 
See No. 160. 
Not printed. 


4 
5 


Yours sincerely, CHARLES POWELL 
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No. 166 
Sir R. Renwick (Pretoria) to Sir G. Howe, 30 June 1989, 10.30 a.m.’ 
Tel. No. 163 Confidential (FCO 105/3455, JSS 014/4 Part A) 


My tels nos 161 and 162: National Party Plans? 


Summary 


[1.] The proposals outlined by de Klerk and his colleagues contain no surprises. There is no doubt that de 
Klerk is determined to make progress with reform. The proposals do constitute a major advance in National 
Party terms. What the party is envisaging will constitute an acceleration in the erosion of apartheid, but not its 
abolition. The intention is to proceed with an accelerated version of gradualist reform. 


Detail 


3. The ‘renunciation of violence’ is no longer laid down as a condition for taking part in negotiations on a 
constitutional settlement, with a “commitment to peace’ appearing instead. The ANC are likely to represent this 
as a purely semantic change. But it is of potential importance as the commitment required is prospective and the 
South African Government in the foreseeable future is certainly not going to negotiate with the ANC except in 
the context of a cessation of violence. 

4. The decision to try to proceed with the idea of a bill of rights is also welcome and reflects de Klerk’s 
concern to improve South Africa’s reputation. But the commitment is a tentative one and the Law Commission 
specifically is asked to report further on modalities for protecting group as well as individual rights. If South 
Africa does end up with a bill of rights, it is going to take two or three years to work out. There is a tendency in 
Government circles to suggest that a bill of rights could, somehow, be made compatible with the continuance if 
necessary of a state of emergency. Others are in favour of moving to lift the state of emergency. 

5. Another welcome development is the proposed effective de-criminalisation of the Group Areas Act. While 
residential segregation will be maintained in most areas, efforts will be made to find alternative housing for 
persons contravening the Act and prosecutions are intended to be avoided. This will contribute to the further 
erosion of the Group Areas Act but this too will be a gradual and protracted process. De Klerk has committed 
himself to the removal of all discrimination in public amenities. 

6. De Klerk has also accepted the need to open up more schools to all races by privatising some of them, 
while continuing to provide a state subsidy. This will help to erode racial segregation in the schools (it already 
has disappeared in most private schools), but state schools will remain segregated. 

7. The intention, therefore, is to proceed with an accelerated version of gradualist reform. De Klerk has a 


Repeated for Information Priority to Washington, UKMIS New York, Harare, Lusaka, Maputo, Johannesburg; Information Saving to 
Durban. 

These telegrams (not printed) outlined the National Party’s new constitutional ideas. Tel. No. 161 reported that the role of the State 
President was to be re-examined; the built-in white majority in the President’s Council was to go; any organisation ‘committed to 
peace’ would be permitted to take part in negotiations on new constitutional structures; Population Registration Act classifications 
were to be eased; Group Area Act enforcement was to be taken away from the police; and new state-subsidised mixed-race private 
schools would be established in ‘free settlement areas’ (FCO 105/3455, JSS 014/4 Part A). 
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tough battle on his hands with the Conservative Party in this election and, potentially, a still tougher one 
thereafter. He is not prepared to move faster than he can take the white and particularly the Afrikaner electorate 
with him. The great majority of Afrikaners, and particularly those at the lower end of the economic scale, still 
are firmly attached to separate residential areas and separate schools and it is a central propaganda thesis of the 
Conservative Party that this will be jeopardised if the Nationalist Government is re-elected. 

8. The main difficulty with the National Party plan lies with the constitutional proposals. These are 
deliberately vague but, as expected, the party is insisting that a future constitution must be built on the 
protection of group rights. They are aiming to soften the definition of racial groups and will be proposing that 
the Population Registration Act should be replaced by legislation providing for ‘community association’. This is 
quite important in ideological, but not in practical terms. 

9. The National Party leaders do not believe that minority rights can be protected simply through provision 
in a future constitution for protection of the rights of individuals. They contend that this is Africa and this kind 
of arrangement has not provided adequate protection elsewhere on this continent. Minority (by which they mean 
white) interests must therefore be protected on a ‘group’ basis. Although this arouses much indignation from the 
opposition, it is in fact the case that ultimately provision will have to be made for some special protection for 
white minority interests if a constitutional settlement is to be achieved here. The difficulty with the National 
Party approach is that instead of starting from the premise: ‘How do we protect minority rights?’, they start 
from: ‘How do we prevent majority rule?’. The result is a system in which almost everything still is based 
ultimately on racial classification. 

10. So far as future constitutional arrangements are concerned, the National Party is deliberately vague 
about the kind of Parliament it envisages emerging from negotiations. But it has made clear that it envisages 
retaining the white house of assembly with a decisive voice over white ‘own’ affairs. The Indian and coloured 
houses probably also would be retained. The difficulty lies in reconciling that with any substantial legislative 
authority for some over-arching body which some of the National Party leaders still envisage as a sort of 
Council of State, rather than a legislature. This council would include the homelands leaders and representatives 
of the urban black population, plus white, Indian and coloured representatives. Decisions would be taken by 
consensus with a committee of “wise men’ to make recommendations to the President in cases where there is 
deadlock. 

11. These extraordinarily cumbersome constitutional plans are a consequence of the attempt to build 
everything from the bottom up on a ‘group’ basis. The future government will have to go a good deal further 
than that if they are to draw in representative black leaders, though they are saying that the outcome will be 
determined by the negotiations, in which others will be free to come forward with their ideas. 

12. Nevertheless, it would be a mistake to start pouring a lot of cold water on plans which do constitute a 
major advance in National Party thinking and which could lead on to a new constitution which, although 
certainly not the ultimate constitution for South Africa, will be a necessary stage in getting there. It is important 
that, going into an election which will be fiercely contested by the right wing here, de Klerk has nailed his 
colours firmly to a policy of reform. 

13. In his speech yesterday, de Klerk drew attention to the major advances which have been made in 
Southern Africa over the past year—the achievement of a Namibia settlement and ceasefire in Angola. Both he 


and Pik Botha described the next task as being to achieve peace in Mozambique and, whatever the attitude of 
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some elements in the security establishment here, both are sincere in wanting to contribute to that. 

14. The Democratic Party has described de Klerk’s plans as unacceptably vague and flawed through the 
reliance on the ‘group’ concept. The Conservative Party contends that it shows that the Nationalist Government 
is heading for a multi-racial democracy and, eventually, majority rule. In terms of white politics the 
performance has been a skilful one, calculated to appeal to those who do want change and to broaden the 
Government’s base of support—but without relinquishing ultimate white control. De Klerk’s overwhelming 
priority now is to win the election. The real test thereafter is going to be whether he can bring real black leaders 


into negotiations. He is still undecided in his own mind about how to deal with the problem of Mandela. 


No. 167 
Sir R. Renwick (Pretoria) to Sir G. Howe, 6 July 1989,1.45 p.m.’ Tel. 
No. 187 Immediate, Confidential (FCO 105/3432, JSS 011/5 Part A) 


South Africa: Albertina Sisulu 


1. lam glad that the Prime Minister will be able to see Albertina Sisulu.” She has suffered more than most at 
the hands of successive governments here. Her husband, Walter Sisulu, was General Secretary of the ANC. He 
has been in prison with Mandela for the past twenty-six years. We have been campaigning hard to secure his 
release and I hope this will be considered by de Klerk after the elections. Her son, Zweleakhe Sisulu, has just 
emerged from a period of two years detention. We helped to get him released and he was recently permitted to 
travel to America. But he is under heavy restrictions in South Africa. 

2. Albertina Sisulu herself was arrested in 1983 and charged with treason in 1985—a charge for which there 

was no serious evidence and which, subsequently, was dropped. She is confined to her house from 6 p.m. to 6 
a.m. each day and has to seek permission to travel outside Soweto. With the Americans, we pressed the 
Government to grant her a passport to enable her to visit the US to see President Bush. In the past passport 
facilities have been withheld from her. 
3. Mrs Sisulu is co-president of the United Democratic Front which, together with other black extra- 
parliamentary organisations, was formally prohibited by P.W. Botha last year from carrying out ‘any acts or 
activities whatsoever’. In fact the UDF has continued to organise, notwithstanding the prohibition. We have 
campaigned over the past few months to help secure the release of many leading members of the UDF who 
were in detention and the great majority of them have now been released. Most have, however, been subjected 
to severe restrictions of the same type as those on Mrs Sisulu. 

4. Unlike Winnie Mandela, Mrs Sisulu is a highly respected figure in Soweto who has worked hard for 
community organisations. We have given some help to the clinic in which she used to work and have been 
discussing ways of helping her with other projects. 

5. Mrs Sisulu is not a political thinker, but a person of considerable symbolic significance to the black 
community here. She is emotional (not surprisingly, given her history). A main purpose of the meeting will be 


Repeated for Information Immediate to Johannesburg; Information Saving to Durban, Cape Town. 
Mrs Thatcher met Mrs Sisulu on 12 July. 
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to convey to her personally the intensity of the Prime Minister’s own feelings about apartheid and any system in 
which people are discriminated against on the grounds of the colour of their skin. That will be the most 
important aspect. 

6. The Prime Minister will want to impress on Mrs Sisulu our attachment to the EPG concept (release of 
Mandela and other prisoners, lifting of the state of emergency, unbanning of the political parties so that 
negotiations can take place in the context of a suspension of violence). That, broadly, is also the UDF position 
though they try from time to time to lay down additional conditions and must not be allowed to do so. 

7. The Prime Minister might also wish to say that we welcome the fact that direct negotiations are now taking 
place between Buthelezi and Inkatha on the one hand and the UDF and Congress of South African Trade 
Unions on the other to help bring an end to the violence which already has claimed over six hundred lives in 
Natal. Although the UDF would like to pin the blame on Inkatha, the fact is that both sides have been equally 
responsible. 

8. Mrs Sisulu will dismiss the National Party programme as window-dressing and argue that they are not 
serious about reform. We have already made clear that we will judge the new leadership by what they do. A 
transformation of society in South Africa will not come overnight. We are trying to push de Klerk into taking 
some positive steps and to ensure that Namibia is brought successfully to independence next year. 

9. Mrs Sisulu favours general sanctions, largely on emotional grounds. She or Cachalia,’ who will be 
accompanying her, may argue for additional financial sanctions. In fact no new lending is taking place now. Nor 
will any new lending or investment be forthcoming until the banks are convinced that the South African 
Government has a plan to deal with the country’s problems and to get negotiations under way. That does 
constitute effective pressure. It would not make any sense to take action that would push South Africa into 
default, thereby losing all leverage. 

10.Cachalia is an Indian lawyer with a much more political brain. Mafolo* is another leading member of the 
UDF. Both are regular contacts [of] our Consulate-General in Johannesburg. We also keep in touch with the 
other copresident of the UDF, Archie Gumede, who lives in Durban subject to much the same restrictions as 
Mrs Sisulu. 

[11.] FCO please advance to No. 10. 


Azhar Cachalia, UDF treasurer. 
Titus Mafolo, executive member of the UDF. 
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No. 168 
Letter from Mr Dales to Mr Willson (Lusaka), 6 July 1989! 
Confidential and Personal, (FCO 105/3422, JSS 011/1 Part C) 


Dear High Commissioner, 
Contacts with the ANC 


1. Patrick Fairweather wrote to you on 12 August last year about our hope that you would be able to build up 
a relationship with Oliver Tambo, consistent with the guidelines on contact with the ANC set out in FCO telno 
1 to Lusaka of 2 January 1987.” 1 am writing now to reiterate the message in Patrick’s letter. 

2. We are very grateful for the impressive quantity and quality of detailed reporting provided by your staff in 
Lusaka. As a result of their work we have a good insight into the ANC internal debate: something which has 
become increasingly important as the organisation has had to come to terms with the Namibia settlement and 
the consequent loss of its bases in Angola; the ‘new thinking’ emanating from its Soviet backers; and the 
apparent increasing pressure for a more forthcoming line on negotiations with the South African Government. 

3. But, despite these contacts, our relationship with the ANC remains a tricky one. We know that the ANC 
themselves remain unhappy at what they perceive as British official reluctance to recognise their importance. 
The facts do not support this perception. In London Patrick Fairweather has regularly met the ANC 
representative, Mendi Msimang, over the past six months. I intend to do the same. We have also let the ANC 
know that Patrick would welcome a meeting with Thabo Mbeki when Mbeki is in London: this has so far 
received no response. But what rankles with the ANC leadership is their lack of any contact with British 
Ministers. 

4. We are of course alive to this problem, and did in fact propose in April that Mrs Chalker should meet 
Thabo Mbeki. Our proposal was turned down very firmly by the Prime Minister.* While I do not believe that 
this veto on Ministerial contacts will be eternal, I do not expect it to be reversed in the near future: at least so 
long as the ANC remain publicly committed to the armed struggle. We must therefore look at other ways in 
which to reassure the ANC that they are not ignored by Britain. 

5. I should therefore be grateful if you could look again at your own contacts with the ANC leadership in 
Lusaka, to see how they might be expanded. We should in particular like you to see Tambo more frequently. As 
before, our aim is to strengthen the hand of those NEC members who argue that the armed struggle should take 
a back seat in favour of a negotiated end to apartheid. Any way in which you may be able to put this message 
across to Tambo and his senior colleagues can only be useful. At the same time, we would hope that they would 
respond to signs of increased British official attention at a senior level. 

6. I am copying this letter to Thorold Masefield* in Dar es Salaam. Inevitably, the main burden of 
managing our contacts with the ANC leadership falls on you and your team in Lusaka where the NEC are 
based. But with the transfer of substantial numbers of ANC cadres from Angola to Tanzania, more 
Mr Richard Dales had become Head of SAfD in April 1989. 

Nos. 22 and 122. 


No. 159. 
HM High Commissioner to Tanzania. 


Bw Ne 
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opportunities may open up in Dar es Salaam for establishing links with senior ANC members. We would be 
particularly interested to learn of any evidence of friction (or, indeed, collaboration) between the ANC and PAC 


in Tanzania. 


R.N. DALES 


No. 169 
Letter from Mr Ling (Johannesburg) to Mr Dowse, 7 July, 1989" 
Unclassified (FCO 105/3442, JSS 011/13) 


Dear Tim, 
Sunday amongst the strugglers 


1. Both Simon Sherrington’ and I spend quite a bit of our weekends in the townships, the reason being that 
the weekend is the only time that all township residents can come together for community meetings. To give 
you an idea of what our presence at these meetings involves, I thought you might like an account of my visit 
last Sunday morning to Kagiso, where the Civic Association was due to formulate its response to the Kagiso 
Council’s newly-announced rent increases. 

2.1 knew it was going to be a bad day when my contact, the secretary of the Civic Association, was 45 
minutes late arriving at our rendezvous in neighbouring Krugersdorp. I waited patiently in my car with a lawyer 
from the Legal Resources Centre, who had been called in to advise the Civic Association on the rent issue. 
Eventually our man, Mr M’tshemla, came panting over the rise and stuttered some excuse about not being able 
to find a black taxi. The alcoholic fumes that pervaded the car once he got in suggested, however, that there 
might be some other explanation. 

3. Krugersdorp to Kagiso is just a couple of miles. The outskirts of the township have the usual 
“extension’—an estate of small private houses for sale to middle-class blacks—as well as one or two more 
palatial residences belonging to professionals. Turning a corner into the township proper, I had to brake sharply 
to avoid hitting an obstacle in the middle of the road. The obstacle turned out to be the dead body of a high 
school student, stabbed to death five minutes before by students of another school who were avenging one of 
their own number murdered a week ago. Mr M’tshemla made enquiries of the small crowd that had gathered 
round the body and established that the cause of the conflict was political rivalry—one school was PAC, the 
other pro-ANC. We left when the police arrived. 

4. The next task was to collect the remaining members of the Civic Association executive. The pick-up point 
turned out to be the local shabeen /sic: shebeen], clearly a prosperous little venture since it was architect- 
designed, the finished product being a mixture of township modern and Le Corbusier. The executive decanted 
from the bar into my car but we were only able to make our escape after being introduced to the rest of the 
clientele who, to judge from their condition, had been celebrating all night. 


Mr Norman Ling was Deputy Consul-General in Johannesburg. 
Second Secretary (Chancery/Administration), Johannesburg. 
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5. The meeting to discuss the rent issue took place in the main classroom of a neighbouring school. About 
100 township residents turned up, though it was difficult to be sure of exact numbers since there was a constant 
flow of people wandering in and out. The Chairman opened the proceedings by outlining the agenda (3 items: 
rent, transport, general) and saying that he proposed to stick religiously to it. Some hope! He also introduced the 
two outsiders, the lawyer and myself, but, contrary to normal practice, did not invite us to explain our presence 
there. The meeting proceeded smoothly for all of five minutes. Then the interruptions began, with individuals at 
the back of the room standing up to make ‘points of order’. It soon became clear that there were two factions—a 
majority of Africanists who controlled the Civic Association (Kagiso has a long history of Africanism) and a 
minority of NUMSA and CCAWUSA * representatives who seemed to be objecting to the way the meeting was 
being handled. The leaders on both sides showed their customary intolerance. When one NUMSA delegate 
asked why a British Government official had been invited without the approval of the gathering, the Chairman 
defended the executive’s right to invite whomsoever they pleased. I tried to defuse the situation by offering to 
explain my presence at the meeting. Both immediately dropped the point and moved on to the next contentious 
issue. As the first fist flew, HMG’s representative and the LRC lawyer made their way out of the building 
followed by a small group of concerned residents uttering apologies. Crossing the school yard, I came across a 
church group that was patiently waiting to use the classroom for morning service. As I got into my car, they 
launched into a hymn of supplication, asking God for his protection in their hour of need—a not unreasonable 


request given the events of the morning. 


3 Two trade unions: the National Union of Mineworkers of South Africa and the Commercial, Catering and Allied Workers of South Africa. 


Yours ever, NORMAN 


No. 170 
Minute from Mr Powell (No. 10) to the Prime Minister, 8 July 1989 
Secret and Strictly Personal (PREM 19/2860) 


South Africa 


Mr Leo Evans, who is Pik Botha’s Principal Private Secretary, came to see me early this morning having been 
sent up from South Africa by Pik Botha specially for the purpose. He asked me to convey the following strictly 
personal message to you from Pik Botha. 

President Botha had held a meeting with Nelson Mandela on 6 July’ in his office in Cape Town. The meeting 
had lasted rather over an hour. No-one else had been present. This was the first time the two had met, and 
according to President Botha it had not been at all confrontational, indeed had been quite positive. 

I was to emphasise to you that the message came from Pik Botha and not from President Botha, who did not 
know that anybody else was being informed of the meeting. So far as Pik Botha knew, the intention was to keep 
it secret, although he could not exclude that the President—who was behaving increasingly irrationally— would 


In fact on 5 July. 
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not suddenly reveal it. In Pik Botha’s view, it was a very important step and might presage a decision by the 
State President to release Mandela before the elections (although he had not firm evidence of this). 

I said that I knew you would be very grateful to Pik Botha for taking you into his confidence. I hoped that we 
could be kept informed on any further developments. If the news did become public, I was confident your 
inclination would be to welcome the meeting as a very positive step. 

Incidentally, in talking to Leo Evans about a number of other matters, he said that Tiny Rowland” had told the 
South Africans that he had made an arrangement that Renamo should not interfere with Lonrho’s interests in 


Mozambique. 
Roland (‘Tiny’) Rowland, Chief Executive of Lonrho. 


C. D. POWELL 


No. 171 
Mr Poston (Pretoria) to Sir G. Howe, 10 July 1989, 1.30 p.m.’ Tel. 
No. 193 Immediate, Unclassified (FCO 105/3466, JSS 015/1 Part B) 


Pretoria telno 189 (not to all): South African President meets Nelson Mandela? 


Summary 


1. The announcement on 8 July that South African State President P.W. Botha met jailed ANC leader Nelson 
Mandela on 5 July took South Africa by surprise. Cautious response from Mandela family and SACC: more 
enthusiasm from Archbishop Tutu and DP: outrage from the CP. 


Detail 


2. Ina grudging statement issued on behalf of Soweto community leaders and the Mandela family, the Rev 
Frank Chikane, General Secretary of the South African Council of Churches (SACC), said that the meeting did 
not ‘constitute any dramatic event in the history of South Africa’. Any meeting that took place was in the 
context of ‘a prisoner and his captors’. No leader could contribute to the search for peace in South Africa 
without having contact with the masses they represented and to pretend otherwise was ‘political mischief. ‘Only 
free men can negotiate.’ A delegation would, however, be visiting Mandela shortly to ascertain the ‘conditions 
and circumstances’ of the meeting. 

3. In a more enthusiastic statement Archbishop Desmond Tutu described the meeting as ‘an instance of the 
head of state at last heeding the calls of those who are interested in negotiations’. Tutu thought that ‘there was 
more to be gained than lost’ from the meeting. But he warned that the isolated release of Mandela would have a 


Repeated for Information Immediate to Washington, Luanda, Lusaka, Harare, EC Posts, Dar es Salaam, Maputo, Gaborone, Maseru, 
Mbabane; Information Priority to Johannesburg, Cape Town and Durban Consulates. Mr Jim Poston was Counsellor and Head of 
Chancery, Pretoria/Cape Town. 

Not printed. 
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minimal impact. ‘We have said “release Mandela’, but we have really meant release all political prisoners and 
then engage in realistic negotiation.’ 

4. Democratic Party co-leader Wynand Malan welcomed the meeting, and said that it was significant that 
both parties had called for a commitment to peace ‘thus neatly stepping around the many pre-conditions which 
both sides have put forward before negotiations can start’. He hoped that both F.W. de Klerk and Oliver Tambo 
had taken note of the development and that it would make a contribution towards the opening of talks. 

5. Chief Mangosuthu Buthelezi, Chief Minister of KwaZulu commended Botha’s action and described the 
meeting as ‘one of the last great gestures for which Mr Botha will always be remembered by black South 
Africans’. 

6. Conservative Party spokesman Koos Van Der Merwe said that the CP was ‘shocked by the fact that a 
convicted criminal was cordially entertained in the Presidency’. The Government no longer had a moral base 
from which to criticise the DP for its visits to the ANC. 


Comment 


7. News of the meeting took South Africa aback. The widespread mistrust of the State President is manifest 
in many of the reactions: few, if any, commentators are prepared to give him the benefit of the doubt. The fact 
remains, however, that official contact has now been made at the highest level between the South African 
Government and the ANC in the person of Mandela. This will make it much harder in the future for the 
National Party to criticise South Africans who travel to Harare, Lusaka or elsewhere to meet the ANC and also 
for the National Party to accuse the Democratic Party (DP) for being ‘soft on violence’ for being prepared to 
talk to the ANC, although the Government-supporting press has tried to draw a distinction between Mandela 
and the organisers of terror who sit in exile abroad. If it is an election ploy, the meeting may be interpreted as 
supporting the reformist trend of the National Party’s 5 year plan, although a more Machiavellian interpretation 
would be that the State President was trying to make life difficult for de Klerk through this action, which would 
allow the Conservative Party to play on the fears of whites that the National Party would sell them down the 
river. 

8. The meeting does not solve the authorities’ dilemma over Mandela’s release: they will find it no easier to 
decide on timing of the release, nor on the conditions attached to it. It is nevertheless a welcome and positive 
step and may be set with other positive developments in the region as a sign that we may hope for progress, 


however slow. 
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No. 172 
Minute from Mr Dales to Mr Fairweather, 11 July 1989 Secret 
(FCO 105/3422, JSS 011/1 Part C) 


Contacts with the ANC 


1. Following the Prime Minister’s refusal to allow Mrs Chalker to meet Thabo Mbeki,’ Ministers agreed that 
we should aim to step up the range and frequency of our contacts with the ANC in London and Lusaka. 

2. Mr Msimang called on me for an introductory chat on 28 June. Nothing of great interest emerged, but we 
have agreed to keep in touch, and he has promised to pass me a copy of the ANC’s consultative document on 
negotiations when he receives it. I have also sent the attached letter to Mr Willson in Lusaka and Mr Masefield 
in Dar es Salaam, asking that their contacts with the ANC be stepped up.” It is important that Mr Willson in 
particular sees Oliver Tambo more frequently. 

3. It is some time since we let Thabo Mbeki know informally that you would welcome a meeting when he is 
in London. Mr Mbeki has passed through London recently without making contact. While we do not want to be 
seen to be running after the ANC, it might be worth reiterating your invitation. 

4. Increased contact at a higher official level in the short term may help to convince the ANC that we take 
them seriously. The Prime Minister’s meeting with Albertina Sisulu’ may also help to restore our credit with the 
‘mass democratic movement’ inside South Africa, though we have seen reports on other channels suggesting 
that the UDF claim that it does not reflect a change of their policy of boycotting HMG! But I do not believe the 
ANC will be content so long as they are denied contact with British Ministers while their rivals such as Chief 
Buthelezi have ready access to the Prime Minister. The Secretary of State has commented that we may need to 
go back to No. 10 on this point later in the year. The phraseology apparently agreed by Mandela in his meeting 
with Botha about a commitment to peaceful development in South Africa may help. It may be designed to give 
the SAG a ladder to climb down from their demand for a renunciation of violence as a condition of Mandela’s 
release. It would be odd if our position on the issue lagged behind that of the SAG. It ought to be in front. I 
suggest we revert to this after the South African elections. 


' See No. 159. 


No. 168. 
See No. 167. 
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No. 173 
Letter from Mr Wall to Mr Powell (No. 10), 18 July 1989 
Confidential (PREM 19/2860) 


Dear Charles, 
South Africa: Policy Presentation 


As you know, we have devoted much attention to presentation of the Government’s policy towards South 
Africa, both to South African audiences and more widely. The Prime Minister’s interview with Beeld in 
November 1988 was a major part of this effort.' We have been able to exploit it subsequently with a much 
wider audience, both inside and outside South Africa. We quote from it in the booklet ‘Britain’s Voice in South 
Africa’ (copy enclosed),” which has drawn a favourable response even from our habitual critics. The Foreign 
Secretary has considered how this information campaign might be taken forward, particularly in the run-up to 
CHOGM. 

So far as the wider audience is concerned, the Foreign Secretary plans to make a speech on Southern Africa 
after the South African elections and before CHOGM. We are also preparing a new booklet which will combine 
the messages of ‘Britain’s Aid to Southern Africa’ with “Britain’s Voice’. 

We have consulted Sir Robin Renwick about further steps to reach South African audiences. He has 
recommended that the Prime Minister grant an interview in late September or early October, i.e. after the South 
African election but before CHOGM, to the editor of the Sowetan newspaper, Mr Aggrey Klaaste. Such an 
interview would reach a wide black audience in South Africa. The Sowetan has a daily circulation of about 
180,000, the largest of the South African black press. In addition, Mr Klaaste is noted for his independent views 
and editorial policy (he has been a strong advocate of black economic ‘self-empowerment’). I enclose a copy of 
an article from the Financial Times about him.’ In granting him an interview we could not be accused of siding 
with any particular faction of black opinion. 

If the Prime Minister were to agree to give an interview of this sort. Sir Robin Renwick would recommend 
nearer the time whether it should be with the Sowetan alone, or whether one or two other editors from the black 
press should also be included. As in the case of the Beeld interview, we would ask the editor(s) concerned to 
submit their questions in advance. 

The Foreign Secretary would also like to renew our efforts aimed at convincing white South Africans of the 
need for change in their country. We believe that the Prime Minister’s interview with Beeld had a considerable 
impact among educated Afrikaners. But the bulk of white South Africans rely on television for their news and 
information, rather than on the print media. This is particularly true of grass-roots Afrikaners—the population 
group we most wish our message to reach. 

Sir Robin Renwick has, therefore, also recommended that the Prime Minister might grant an interview after 
CHOGM to the main current affairs programme of SABC television. The objective would be to put across the 
message that South Africa must speed up the pace of reform if it is to improve its relationship with the outside 
world. 


' See Nos. 120 and 143, note 3. 


> Not printed. 
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Such an interview would need careful handling. In particular, we would require an assurance from SABC that 
it would be broadcast in its entirety, without editing. But Sir Robin is confident that this would be forthcoming. 
He would try to arrange for Mr Tertius Myburgh, Editor of the Johannesburg Sunday Times, to conduct the 
interview so that it could also be carried in full in his newspaper. 

I should be grateful if you could let me know whether the Prime Minister would be willing in principle to 
undertake these two interviews. Although both would be initially directed to the South African public, they 


would also reach a wider international audience.* 


> Mr Powell replied on 20 July: ‘The Prime Minister has said that she would prefer to make a judgement on these rather nearer the time. 


I am reasonably certain that she will agree to do them. I suggest we look at the matter again in early September’ (PREM 19/2860). 


Yours, STEPHEN 


No. 174 
Mr Poston (Pretoria) to Mr Major,’ 15 15 August 1989, 8 a.m.” Tel. 
No. 277 Confidential (FCO 105/3456, JSS 014/4 Part B) 


MIPT: South Africa: State President Resigns” 


1. President Botha left as destructively as he could. The opposition, particularly the Conservative Party, will 
try to derive maximum capital from the resignation statement. But Mr F.W. de Klerk has emerged as the clear 
victor, enjoying the support of all his ministerial colleagues and presenting an image of calm and compassion, 
tempering firmness. There will be renewed calls for reform of the constitution which allowed the confrontation 
to develop. 


Detail 


2 From the moment after his stroke when P.W. Botha resigned as party leader but kept the Presidency 
the seeds for confrontation were sown. Unable to accept Mr de Klerk’s accession to the leadership, P.W. Botha 
lost no opportunity to cause difficulties for his heir apparent, or publicly to snub him. He appeared to take no 
notice of the damage this was doing to the party he had served so faithfully since leaving university, before 
graduating, in 1936 to become a full-time party worker. His ministers, who had all walked in fear of their 
irascible, ruthless and vindictive leader, were unable to persuade him to go and the 1983 constitution offered 
them no means to oblige him to leave. They tried to offer him a dignified retirement but P.W. Botha remained 
stubborn and truculent to the last and seemed determined, if he had to go, to wreak the utmost damage. 

3. Although Mr F.W. de Klerk was elected party leader by only a narrow majority he is, however, an 
experienced politician and moved to ensure he had the support of his colleagues and the party. His success in 
lining up ministers, the party’s federal council and parliamentary caucus allowed him to persuade the President 


Mr John Major had succeeded Sir G. Howe as Foreign Secretary on 24 July. For the background, see Preface, p. xv. 
Repeated for Information to No. 10 Downing Street; Immediate to Washington, Lusaka, Harare, Kinshasa, Windhoek, Johannesburg, 
Cape Town; Priority to UKMIS New York, Moscow, EC posts. 


> Not printed. Mr P.W. Botha resigned as State President on 14 August. 
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to call the general election earlier than P.W. Botha had wanted. Given the big difference between him and P.W. 
Botha his colleagues knew the State President could not last indefinitely: even any who might have been 
tempted to bid for the leadership could afford to wait while the President continued his attacks on Mr de Klerk. 
If the latter had buckled, their opportunity would have been there. 

4.In the event, however, Mr de Klerk behaved with restraint and dignity. The party, shocked by the 
unscrupulous and vindictive behaviour of the State President, rallied round their new leader, if only to limit the 
damage which they could see being done. Finally, when P.W. Botha mounted the direct challenge through his 
statement to the press about the proposed visit to Zambia, Mr de Klerk could no longer avoid a direct 
confrontation and had to be seen to emerge victorious or lose credibility at home and abroad. He and his 
supporters had done their work well. It was made clear to the State President that he was isolated and at last he 
bowed to the inevitable. Mr de Klerk will emerge strengthened within the party, who will be relieved the air has 
been cleared. 

5. The last few months have demonstrated again the dangers inherent in the constitution approved in 1983— 
and for which Mr de Klerk bears his share of responsibility. Through bitter experience, he has already realised 
this and indeed has said that it would be necessary to look critically at the office of the State President in the 
process of reform, and to consider whether so much power should be centred in one person. 

6. The white opposition parties will try to make as much capital as they can from this distasteful episode, as 

the election approaches. The Democratic Party are taking the line that P.W. Botha served his country well and, 
indeed, set it on the road to reform, but that ultimately he was unable to make the necessary progress. In 
particular, they will try to play up what they describe as damaging divisions within the National Party. The 
Conservative Party will pick up President Botha’s diatribe against Zambia and the ANC and play hard on the 
theme that Mr de Klerk and Mr Pik Botha are selling the country out to the ANC and to black majority rule. For 
their part, the National Party will aim to present the last few months as the result of the State President’s illness 
and try to demonstrate that the party is fully united behind Mr de Klerk, the new, younger leader who can take 
the country forward safely to dialogue, negotiation and reform. (The Minister of Defence,* always regarded as 
being a loyal supporter of P.W. Botha, has already said that the party could not allow uncertainty to increase or 
wedges to be driven between the leaders of the National Party: ‘The leadership of the National Party are united. 
They are dedicated to serving South Africa, the National Party and the electorate.’) As for the black opposition, 
the UDF has already said the resignation is irrelevant: it was the man who was going, not the policy of 
apartheid. 
7. This unseemly episode is unlikely to bring the Democratic Party many votes from the National Party. 
Voters already inclined to leave the NP because of the ossified structure of the National Party and its image as a 
tired and unimaginative party prone to corruption and mismanagement will have had their views confirmed. 
Waverers who may be prepared to give Mr de Klerk a chance are likely to be more inclined to do so as a result 
of his apparent dignity and calmness under the attacks from the State President. And many will approve of the 
policy of negotiation and dialogue which P.W. Botha appeared to be attacking. 

8. Whether P.W. Botha intended it or not, the electoral threat to his party as a result of his behaviour will 


come from the Conservative Party. He has certainly given the CP an unlooked-for stick with which to beat his 


General Magnus Malan. 
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own party: they will no doubt make the most of it. It is arguable, however, that the reservoir of likely CP voters 
has already largely been drained: the State President’s fulminations did not raise any new points, although they 
brought renewed emphasis. In its defence, the National Party will be able to remind voters that P.W. Botha 
himself met President Kaunda in 1982, when there was not the air of expectation over negotiation and dialogue 
that there is today, and that one of his last acts as State President was to meet Mandela, one of the founder 
members of the military wing of the ANC. In short, the manner of President Botha’s resignation is likely to add 
to the rhetoric of the campaign but not, come 6 September, to affect the outcome of the election more than 
marginally. 

9. Finally, Mr de Klerk will now be free to pursue unhindered his goals of dialogue and negotiation, 
internally and externally. His party has yet to win the election, but at least now they will have one clear and 
undisputed leader. Mr de Klerk will be under no illusions about the task facing him and of the difficulties of 
matching performance to expectations. At least now, however, he will know that success or failure lies in his 


own hands. 


No. 175 
Sir R. Renwick (Pretoria) to Mr Major, 30 August 1989, 12 a.m.' Tel. 


No. 327 Immediate, Confidential (FCO 105/3443, JSS 011/14) 
South African Elections 


Summary 


1. The National Party, campaigning on a programme of ‘reform plus security’, looks likely to win a clear 
majority in the 166-member assembly. 


Detail 


2. The outcome of the South African elections on 6 September is much more difficult to predict on this than 
on any past occasion. The National Party is facing the first serious challenge to its hold on power since 1948. 
That challenge continues to come essentially from the right wing Conservative Party which is now supported by 
nearly half the Afrikaner electorate. No opinion polls are permitted during the election campaign. A number of 
commentators believe that there could be a very substantial surge in CP support. But Treurnicht himself told me 
that he does not believe that the CP can hope to win a majority in this election. He thinks they could win at most 
sixty seats. The CP’s aim is to establish a platform from which they hope to win a majority in the next election 
by which time, Treurnicht believes, white anxieties will have further increased and white prosperity, 
particularly at the lower end of the scale, will have further declined. 

3. The CP programme is a straightforward return to the grand apartheid schemes of Verwoerd. The black 


population would be required to exercise their political rights exclusively in the homelands, which might be 


: Repeated for Information Priority to Washington, Harare, Lusaka, Maputo, Johannesburg, Gaborone, Maseru, Mbabane, Lagos, Nairobi. 
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somewhat enlarged to accommodate them. They would have no say in the running of ‘white’ South Africa, 
which at present comprises 87 per cent of the land area. The CP, for obvious reasons, is declining to say what 
areas it would give up. Its policy is nonsensical but it has a potent appeal to many Afrikaners, particularly in the 
rural areas and among blue collar workers, who see this country as heading slowly but inexorably towards 
eventual black rule and who want to stop the clock. De Klerk’s reply has been that their schemes would lead to 
civil war and economic disaster. 

4. The Transvaal contains half the white electorate and the CP have a chance of winning as many or more 
seats in the province as the National Party will. Their problem is their inability to date to achieve a breakthrough 
in any of the other three provinces. Their best chance lies in the Free State where, last time, all fourteen seats 
went to the National Party, but on narrow margins. They have little chance of winning more than two or three 
seats in the Cape and Natal. The Conservative Party looks capable of doubling its representation in Parliament 
and winning at any rate forty seats. It would not take much of a shift within the Afrikaner electorate to increase 
that figure. 

5. The Democratic Party is campaigning on the basis of the EPG concept, i.e. release of Mandela and other 
political prisoners, unbanning of the ANC, lifting of the state of emergency and negotiations in which all can 
participate on the basis of a suspension of violence. They are placing the emphasis on the erosion of civil 
liberties, excessive influence of the security establishment and economic stagnation resulting from the inability 
to gain access to external capital. 

6. They have been waging a vigorous campaign. English-speaking voters are, roughly, equally divided 
between the Democratic Party and National Party. The DP’s support is concentrated in the more affluent 
suburbs of Cape Town, Johannesburg and Durban. Its three leaders reflect different tendencies. Its predecessor, 
the Progressive Federal Party, was never able to attract the support of much more than 20 per cent of the white 
electorate: and the new party’s chances of achieving a real breakthrough are being limited by the de Klerk 
factor. An important sector of the business community which would have voted against P.W. Botha is likely to 
be inclined to give de Klerk a chance. 

7. The National Party is promising to maintain a tight grip on security, while seeking to draw black leaders 
into negotiations on a new constitution. They reject one man one vote on a common electoral roll as 
incompatible with the protection of ‘group’ (by which they mean white) interests: and are insisting that those 
whites who wish to do so (the great majority) must continue to be able to enjoy their own schools, hospitals and 
residential areas. While seeking to contain the CP challenge on all these issues, de Klerk has not been trying to 
woo back voters from the right. Instead he is putting the emphasis on negotiation, the need for change and the 
possibility of a bill of rights. He has not been harmed by the typically graceless departure of P.W. Botha: many 
Afrikaners were heartily sick of the man and delighted to see him go. De Klerk’s meetings with African leaders 
have been helping his cause. The Democratic Party questions whether he will be able to get negotiations with 
real black leaders under way without taking much bolder steps than he has so far come anywhere near 
committing himself to doing. 

8. The defiance campaign organised by the ANC’s internal allies in the ‘mass democratic movement’ has 
been designed to focus attention on the repressive nature of the system, while at the same time trying to push 
the Government into further repressive action. While there has been much criticism of the typically heavy- 


handed reactions of the police, the campaign also has been marked by stone-throwing, petrol bombing and 
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burning barricades in the townships, reviving white fears about their security. The effect has been to render the 
National Party’s determination not to let any of this get out of hand more likely to appeal than the DP’s 
campaign for the lifting of the state of emergency and unbanning of the ANC. 


Conclusions 


9. De Klerk’s message of the necessity for change and cautious, gradualist reform looks likely to contain the 
CP advance and to be getting through to the white electorate. He is sincere about his desire for change and to 
get negotiations going. The problem is that he is trying to promise a policy of reform without risks: and that is 
not going to be possible at this stage in South Africa. 

[10.] FCO please pass to No. 10. 


No. 176 
Sir R. Renwick (Pretoria) to Mr Major, 5 September 1989, 9.30 a.m." 


South Africa: Urban Foundation loan guarantee scheme for low cost housing 


Summary 


1. Good progress. The South African private sector have committed Rand 10 million already with more to 
come. Significant support from black community leaders. Need to confirm the German contribution. We shall 
work with Steyn on the text of a statement which might be issued in October at or before CHOGM. 


Detail 


2. Jan Steyn and the Urban Foundation 7 are making good progress with the loan guarantee scheme which has 
been developed following the discussions earlier this year with the Prime Minister.° It is designed to open up 
the possibility of home ownership to many more black people by encouraging the banks and building societies 
to offer mortgages of around R20,000 (£4,500) for low cost housing. In putting together the fund to help 
underwrite these loans, Steyn now has firm commitments of R10 million from the South African private 
sector—R3.5 million from Anglo-American, R1 million each from Liberty Life, the Rembrandt Group, Sanlam 
and Barlow Rand and other contributions from United Building Society; First National Bank, Standard Bank 
and Southern Life. 

3. Among the governmental donors, we have agreed in principle to contribute £500,000 (about R2 million). 
The Swiss have agreed to allocate R750,000. The Japanese Government have persuaded Toyota (SA) to put up 
R400,000 and the Japanese Southern Africa Trade Association is considering a contribution of R1 million. The 
Germans have made an undertaking to contribute and Steyn is hopeful that this will be of about R2 million, 
matching our contribution. I am asking the newly arrived US Ambassador to pursue the matter with Washington 
where the prospects apparently are, as usual, uncertain (see below). 

4. The Urban Foundation have decided that the most appropriate entity to back the loan guarantee scheme 


' Repeated Immediate to ODA and for Information Priority to Washington, Bonn, Berne, Tokyo. 
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would be a trust fund to which all the various donors would make their contributions. We will need to make our 
contribution of £500,000 this financial year or, if necessary, it could be divided between this and next financial 
year. A R15 million scheme is already in sight and Steyn is confident that with contributions from Germany and 
the United States, he could raise the balance of the R20 million from within South Africa. Once the trust fund 
has its working capital the lending from the financial institutions will be generated. R800 million has already 
been earmarked and that does not include the largest mortgage lender in South Africa, United Building Society, 
who have indicated their support for the scheme through their contribution to the trust fund but have yet to 
make a specific commitment on additional lending. A total of more than R1 billion’s worth of additional home 
loans could, therefore, be achievable, providing mortgages for 40,000 to 50,000 new home owners over the next 
four to five years and housing for an extra 250-300,000 people. The houses would be built by the Urban 
Foundation’s utility companies (which already build 14,000 homes a year) and other private sector builders. 
The ability to deliver the extra 10,000 homes a year will have to be developed from a relatively small base and 
that will take time. The scheme will open up the possibility of home ownership to a substantially larger 
percentage of the black population: at present only the richest 10% of the black population have access to 
mortgages. The South African Government will not be involved in the scheme, except as a guarantor of last 
resort for the financial institutions as it is in relation to other risks. 

5. Jan Steyn tells me that as well as Aggrey Klaaste (editor of the Sowetan newspaper) and Sam Motsuenyane 
(president of NAFCOC),’ he also has the backing of Enos Mabuza (Chief Minister of KaNgwane) and the Rev 
Stanley Mogoba (head of the Methodist Church and president of the SA Institute for Race Relations). Ernest 
Moseneke, president of the Black Lawyers Association, has also expressed interest. Steyn has not discussed the 
scheme with radical black representatives who are committed to more sanctions. There is no doubt that there 
will be a very strong demand for the houses that are built. 

6.I have made clear to Steyn, Oppenheimer and the others involved throughout these discussions that we do 
not want to launch the scheme prematurely. It must be fully worked out and its viability ensured before an 
announcement is made. There are still some points to be resolved here, but Steyn believes that the outstanding 
issues can be settled in the next four weeks and that we and the Urban Foundation should be in a position to 
make an announcement in October. I shall discuss with him the draft text of a statement which might be made, 
highlighting the fact that our contribution has been designed to help secure a much larger contribution from the 
South African private sector to the creation of new housing for the black community. We should emphasise also 
our intention and that of the Urban Foundation to continue the work on which we are engaged under our local 
project schemes in the squatter settlements. 

7. Our own pledge has been instrumental in mobilising contributions from the private sector. My German 
> Jan Steyn (1928-2013) was a prominent lawyer who devoted his career to improving conditions for urban blacks in South Africa, 
particularly in legal and prison reform. Following the Soweto uprising in 1976 he had organised a summit of black urban leaders from 
which emerged the Urban Foundation, a non-profit organisation funded by business, with international support, to facilitate access for 
urban blacks to housing, education and employment opportunities. Steyn had headed the Urban Foundation since 1977. 

In tel. No. 321 of 19 May 1989, Sir R. Renwick reported on a presentation given by Mr Steyn to the heads of the leading South African 
financial institutions in which he outlined details of the proposed scheme: ‘Steyn said, and I confirmed, that the Prime Minister had 
indicated that in principle we were prepared to support this scheme provided (a) it was technically viable and would meet the 
objectives we had set ourselves (b) it had significant black support and (c) the leading role was played by the South African private 
sector. I said that No. 10 had been in touch with the Germans and the Americans. This had elicited a reasonably favourable response, 


subject to the same sort of provisos’ (FCO 105/3591, JSS 230/2 Part B.). 
The National African Federated Chamber of Commerce and Industry. 
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colleague has full details of the scheme and is recommending that a firm pledge should now be made. It would 
be helpful if Powell could let Teltschik know that the scheme now is nearly fully developed and that we will 
hope to make an announcement in October. Despite Scowcroft’s positive response, the Americans appear 
undecided in part because of the Congressional constraints. The US contribution is highly desirable but not vital 
to the success of the scheme. Once we get a firm German response we can go back to them. A significant 
German contribution will be important, given the effort being made by all the key private sector figures here. 
We have succeeded in enlisting for this scheme the backing of all the senior South African business leaders. 
8. FCO please pass to No. 10. 


° Brent Scowcroft, National Security Adviser to President Bush. 


No. 177 
Letter from Mr Powell (No. 10) to Mr Wall, 5 September 1989 
Confidential (PREM 19/2861) 


[no salutation on this copy] 
South Africa 


The Prime Minister thinks we ought to have ready on the stocks a message from her to Mr de Klerk, 
assuming he wins tomorrow’s elections and is elected President, setting out some thoughts about the way ahead 
for South Africa. The message would refer back to their meeting in the summer, point to the difficulties which 
we are likely to face at CHOGM on the sanctions issue, and reiterate some of the advice which the Prime 
Minister gave Mr de Klerk when they met. Sir Robin Renwick will no doubt have some views both on the 
content and timing of a message and you will certainly want to consult him. While we do not want to give the 
impression of nagging de Klerk, the Prime Minister thinks that his statements and decisions in the very first 


weeks of a new administration are likely to be of crucial importance and that we need to get our views in early.’ 


' See No. 185. 
[no signature on this copy] 


No. 178 
Sir R. Renwick (Pretoria) to Mr Major, 7 September 1989, 2.40 p.m.' 


South African elections 
1. The final result for the House of Assembly was: 
National Party: 93 seats Conservative Party: 39 seats Democratic Party: 33 seats 


One seat (Fauresmith in the Free State) was a CP/NP tie and a re-election has been called. 
2. Analysis of the results shows that the Democratic Party’s strong performance in traditionally liberal areas 


; Repeated for information Immediate to Lusaka, Harare, Dar es Salaam, UKMIS New York, Maseru, Gaborone, Washington. 
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shows very limited potential for further growth in a future election, the Democratic Party came within 1,000 
votes of the National Party in three seats, while the Conservative Party came within 1,000 votes in eighteen 
seats. The Government will try to contain the threat by re-drawing the constituency boundaries to correct the 
weighting in favour of the rural constituencies which used to favour them and now is working against them. The 
CP came very close to winning the Free State (with six seats and one tied out of 14). In the Transvaal the score 
was NP 34, CP 31, and DP 11. 


No. 179 
Sir R. Renwick (Cape Town) to FCO, 11 September 1989, 2.20 p.m.' 


Pretoria telno 373 to you: Archbishop Tutu and the Defiance Campaign? 


1. As reported to the department, Archbishop Tutu was persuaded not to visit London or other European 
capitals this week. Instead he asked me and the other Western ambassadors to meet him in Cape Town this 
morning to brief us about his concerns and to hand over a message to Western heads of government. I secured 
Tutu’s agreement in advance that this event would be limited to a meeting to enable him to express his views 
and there would be no tour of the townships or other publicity stunts. 

2. Archbishop Tutu thanked us for our presence. We were aware of his concerns about police brutality. He 
and Boesak had considered visiting Western capitals to try to impress on our heads of government the 
seriousness of the situation. But he had been advised not to go abroad at this time. He wanted to inform our 
governments of the church leaders’ short-term and medium-term ‘demands’. The first was for an outright 
condemnation by Western governments of the recent brutality of the South African police and the killings in 
Cape Town.’ There was plenty of evidence of police brutality, with children suffering buck shot wounds which 
had been condemned by the University of Cape Town medical staff and revealed also by the evidence of 
Lieutenant Rockman, a coloured police lieutenant who has protested publicly about the brutality of the riot 
squad. Western governments should demand the immediate release of political detainees. Three of the detainees 
had suspended their hunger strikes but one (Hofmeyer) was continuing with his. They also wanted embassy 
representatives to monitor the demonstration they are organising on Wednesday in Cape Town against police 
brutality* and to attend the projected mass funerals on Saturday. These were their short-term requests. 

3. Boesak also said that they were organising a Conference for a Democratic Future for South Africa on 7 
October. Embassy representatives would be invited as observers. If this were banned it would show that the 
government was not serious about negotiation. Detainees like Valli and Manuel (UDF) should be released to 
participate in it. Their ‘mediumterm demands’ were that the state of emergency should be lifted: the army and 
police should be withdrawn from the townships: the political parties should be un-banned and a timetable 
should be set for the release of all political prisoners. All discriminatory legislation (the Land, Separate 


Repeated for Information to Washington (Secretary of State’s party), UKMIS New York, Pretoria; Information Priority to Harare, 
Lusaka, Dar es Salaam, Nairobi, Lagos. Mr Major made an official visit to New York, 11-14 September. 

Not printed. 

On 2 September an anti-apartheid demonstration in Cape Town had been broken up by the use of water cannon spraying purple dye. 
On election day, 6 September, over 20 protesters had been killed by the police in Cape Town. 

On Wednesday 13 September a large march was held in Cape Town to protest against police brutality. President de Klerk’s decision 
not to suppress the demonstration by force allowed it to pass off peacefully: see No. 184 below. 
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Amenities, Group Areas and Population Registration Acts) should be repealed. Only then would a climate for 
negotiation be created. All of this must be done within 6-9 months otherwise there would be a build-up of 
tension in the black community. Archbishop Tutu, contradicting Boesak, interjected that he did not think that all 
the ordinary police should be removed from the townships. 

4. We pointed out that all our governments were opposed to detention without trial and asked for a list of the 
detainees. The church leaders said that it was not easy to provide all the names. I asked them to provide as many 
as they could. We also noted that the police claimed that several of the people killed in last week’s riots were 
the victims of inter-communal violence. Boesak said that there were witnesses who would testify that the police 
had fired on the crowds from vehicles and that they had brought ‘vigilantes’ into Khayelitsha who had started 
the faction fighting there. Tutu conceded that Vlok’s version (that some of these people had died in intra-black 
violence) was not impossible but he said it was improbable because it was ‘too convenient’ for the authorities. 
In other incidents there were well contested [szc:?attested] instances of police brutality (this is certainly true). 

5. We asked how church leaders propose to manage the demonstration on Wednesday so as to ensure that it 
did not lead to further violence. Tutu and Boesak said that they now proposed to begin with a short church 
service at St George’s Cathedral following which the demonstrators would march to the city hall. I welcomed 
the fact that they were no longer proposing to march on Parliament which would have been certain to lead to a 
confrontation. 

6. Questioned about the time-scale, Archbishop Tutu said that he did not expect change overnight. But the 
church leaders were not interested in ‘reform’. Apartheid was not reformable: it had to be abolished completely. 
It would make an enormous impact if de Klerk could be brought to apologise for what had happened and/or 
repudiate the Minister of Law and Order, Vlok. But there seemed little likelihood of that happening. 

7. Boesak said that de Klerk had indicated that he would talk even to radical leaders if they could prove their 

support. They just had proved their support with an 80% stayaway in the elections in the coloured townships. 
8. As Boesak’s conditions for negotiations (para 3 above) reflect exactly those of the ANC and go way 
beyond the EPG concept, I made clear that we and, we believed, other Commonwealth countries would be 
continuing to work on the basis of the EPG concept, which Tutu himself had played a part in working out. This 
entailed the release of prisoners, un-banning of political parties, lifting of the state of emergency and 
negotiations in which all parties could participate in the context of a suspension of violence. It would be 
difficult enough to get to that point. We agreed about the repeal of discriminatory legislation but not as an 
additional pre-condition for a negotiation. 

9. At the end of the meeting I spoke to Tutu and Boesak separately to say that we all would be doing what we 
could to urge the authorities to behave with restraint at the demonstration on Wednesday and the funerals on 
Saturday. We would be represented as observers—but not as participants—at both events. But as the Prime 
Minister had made clear in her message to the Archbishop, we looked to them also to seek to calm things down. 
In the past mass funerals here had led to more funerals and neither we nor they could possibly want that to 
happen. Tutu said that he would be trying to calm things down. Boesak said the same, with rather less 
conviction. It would, he said, depend on whether the police stayed away. I pointed out that the police were 
bound to be present. We would try to persuade them to stand back. 

10.1 spoke subsequently to the head of the office of the Minister of Law and Order to tell him that Tutu was 
now saying that the march on Wednesday would not be directed against Parliament. We hoped that the police 
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would agree on a route with the demonstrators and exercise maximum restraint. We would be observing the 
march and so would the world’s television cameras. We were equally concerned about the handling of the 
funerals on Saturday. This is being passed on to Vlok. 

11.1 added that we were not simply accepting Tutu’s version of events in the Cape townships, but there were 
many well-substantiated reports of police brutality. In cases where they alleged that people had been killed by 
police, these must be brought to court. 

12. Text of Tutu’s message is in MIFT (not to all). 


No. 180 
Sir R. Renwick (Cape Town) to FCO, 11 September 1989, 4.15 
p.m.’ Tel. No. 384 Restricted (FCO 105/3432, JSS 011/5 Part B) 


South Africa: Police behaviour 


1. The Government have announced that the South African Police, with immediate effect, will cease using 
‘quirts’ ie. sjamboks* in combatting unrest—thus putting an end to an ancient and particularly nasty South 
African tradition. The decision has been generally welcomed, though several observers have pointed out that 
what is required is a ban also on the use by the police of birdshot and a more fundamental look at the whole 
issue of the failure of the police and the emergency regulations to distinguish between peaceful demonstrations 


and the actions necessary for the suppression of violence. 


Repeated for Information Priority to Washington, Harare, Pretoria. 
A heavy leather whip, traditionally made from hippopotamus or rhinoceros hide. 


No. 181 
Sir R. Renwick (Cape Town) to FCO, 12 September 1989, 1.30 
p.m.’ Tel. No. 385 Restricted (FCO 105/3432, JSS 011/5 Part B) 


My telno 382: Archbishop Tutu and the Defiance Campaign’ 


1. Pik Botha contacted me today in a state of some agitation about the meeting yesterday between Tutu and 
the Western ambassadors here. I said that we had gone to hear what Archbishop Tutu had to say. No-one was 
going to participate in any demonstration. But we would observe and report on it and were very concerned that 
it should pass off peacefully. I had relayed this to Mr Vlok’s office and hoped also he would use his influence in 
that sense. 

2. Pik Botha subsequently called me in to say that he had persuaded Mr de Klerk to make a statement later 


; Repeated for Information to New York (Secretary of State’s Party); Immediate to Washington; Priority to Harare, Lusaka, Dar es 


Salaam, Nairobi, Lagos. 


> No. 179. 
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this afternoon that the new Government was ready to talk to anyone. They wanted to start negotiations. There 
was no need to try to kick open the door: it was open already. Pik Botha added privately that de Klerk would be 
prepared to see Archbishop Tutu and Boesak later today and asked me to relay that to them, which I have done. 
He said that de Klerk also would say that the Government had no wish to interfere with peaceful protest. 
Provided the organisers of the march sought authority from a magistrate, there would be no interference with it. 

3. Pik Botha said that he hoped this would indicate that the new Government was trying to start with a more 
open attitude. He hoped there would be a response from Archbishop Tutu and Co. I said that we welcomed this 
and reiterated our concern that the police should behave with maximum restraint tomorrow and at any funerals 
that might be held on Saturday. 


4. The same message was relayed later this afternoon to the US and other EC representatives. It remains to 
be seen what will happen as Tutu and Boesak are now trying to insist that they must be formally invited by de 
Klerk. We have made clear that we hope that a meeting will take place. Professor Heyns, head of the Dutch 
Reformed Church, is now trying to pursue this. 


No. 182 
Minute from Mr Fairweather to Mr Wall, 12 September 1989" 
Confidential (JSS 021/17 Part C)’ 


Commonwealth Heads of Government Meeting (CHOGM): South Africa and Other problems 


1. CHOGM is going to loom increasingly large among the Secretary of State’s preoccupations between now 
and his departure for Kuala Lumpur in mid October. Now that we have Ramphal’s agenda letter, work is 
beginning on the briefs. They will be submitted late this month or early next. Meanwhile however the Secretary 
of State may welcome a piece on our relations with the Commonwealth in the CHOGM context. 

2. During the Eighties the situation in South Africa has come to dominate our relations with the 
Commonwealth and successive CHOGMs. On sanctions the line up is 47:1. Our arguments receive little support 
even from the old Commonwealth. The fact that some of those who criticise us most vigorously themselves 
continue to trade in a major way with South Africa is ignored. Ignorance, hypocrisy, posturing and a good deal 
of heavy pressure (Commonwealth partners have sometimes given the impression that they consider that HMG 
has no right to persist with its own policy towards South Africa against the views of the rest) were among the 
less agreeable elements in debates. Not surprisingly recent CHOGMs have been acrimonious and have led to 
some questioning of the Commonwealth connection. 

3. The Vancouver CHOGM in October 1987 gave rise to the most recent Commonwealth statement on South 
Africa; the Okanagan Statement.’ HMG not only refused to go along with proposals for additional sanctions but 
declined to participate in the Commonwealth Committee of Foreign Ministers on South Africa (CCFM-SA) set 
up to ‘provide high level impetus and guidance’ on the Commonwealth’s approach to South and Southern 
Africa. 

4. Our refusal to participate in the CCFM-SA turned out to be a wise decision. We have not been involved in 


Copied to Simon Fraser, Private Secretary to Mr Waldegrave. 
This file, entitled ‘Commonwealth Heads of Government Meeting (CHOGM), Kuala Lumpur, October 1989’ (one of six parts), was 
not selected for transfer to TNA. 
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debates in the Committee which even the Canadians and Australians have found disagreeable. Adverse 
consequences for our relations with the other members have been avoided. And we are left free to criticise the 
Committee’s recommendations. Possibly there has been a flavour in the Committee of ‘Hamlet without the 
Prince’. The other members may now realise that for the Commonwealth to discuss South Africa in our absence 
is pretty irrelevant. 

5. The future of the CCFM-SA will be one of the issues to be discussed at CHOGM. If the Committee’s life 
is extended, I am sure we will still have to keep our distance. However in considering our attitude we need to 
bear in mind that there are one or two other issues which could separate us from the rest of the Commonwealth. 
These are considered below. 


South Africa at CHOGM 1989 


6. The prospects for a constructive debate this year are better than for some time. 

(a) The changed climate in relations between South Africa and its neighbours and the move of Namibia 
towards independence is beginning to change perceptions of South Africa. (In a telling comment, Mr Judd of 
Oxfam told me a few days ago that he feared Namibian independence might have the effect of making South 
Africa respectable.) 

(b) The change of leadership in the National Party and the evolution of Soviet attitudes to support for the 

armed struggle are among the factors which are encouraging the belief that a negotiated end to apartheid might 
be possible. 
(c) The sanctions debate rages less fiercely than before. Some black South Africans are now prepared to 
acknowledge that further sanctions would damage their interests before they had much impact on white South 
Africans. There is, of course no chance of a leader such as Tutu publicly drawing the obvious conclusions but 
the current emphasis on selected sanctions is better than the former demand for across-the-board mandatory 
sanctions; 

(d) There may be some recognition that the Commonwealth will be weakened if we are pushed to disassociate 
ourselves again from CHOGM conclusions as we did in Vancouver in 1987. (In part this may explain why 
Ramphal wanted to get us on the Commonwealth Observer Group.); 

(e) Mahathir,* the Malaysian Prime Minister, is determined to make CHOGM a success. This requires 
harmony rather than dispute in Kuala Lumpur; 

(f) Ramphal may still nurse the hope that he will be drafted for another term and be prepared therefore to be 
more accommodating to British views. 

7. We shall do what we can to exploit this relatively favourable conjuncture, stressing the desirability of 
avoiding a repetition of earlier barren discussions. Broadly our line will be: 

—tThe situation in South Africa remains unsatisfactory. Apartheid must go as soon as possible. But it is 
undoubtedly better than it was two years ago when CHOGM last met. 

—The Angola/Namibia agreement and the South African readiness to withdraw from Namibia demonstrates 


what can be achieved by negotiation. Namibian independence opens up the possibility of a more civilised 


3 See No. 70. 
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relationship between South Africa and its neighbours which could have important political and economic 
consequences for the region. 

—tThe highest priority for the Commonwealth must be the successful implementation of the UN plan for the 
independence of Namibia (which has been invited to join the Commonwealth). CHOGM should consider how 
the Commonwealth could help the new Namibia. We shall have our own ideas to put forward. 

—The Commonwealth must ensure that whatever is said or done at CHOGM encourages rather than hinders 
change in South Africa. Further sanctions would damage the prospects for change in South Africa. The new 
leaders recognise the need for change. They must be given time. 

—We shall not therefore agree to extra sanctions. We will however work through all the means available to 
us to persuade the South African Government to embark on negotiations with representative black leaders. 

—The Eminent Persons Group (EPG)’s ‘possible negotiating concept’ setting our matching simultaneous 
commitments by the South African Government and the Liberation Movement to get negotiations launched, 
remains valid. Formally however it has been accepted neither by the South African Government nor the 
Liberation Movement. CHOGM should consider how to get all parties to commit themselves to the PNC.° We 
will work on the SAG. Can others deliver the PAC (which rejects any idea of negotiations) and the ANC (which 
in its recent OAU declaration seems to be moving further away from the EPG’s scheme? 

—It would however be premature to seek to re-establish the EPG, perhaps in a different format. One of the 
few things which unites the SAG and the Liberation Movements is their rejection of a settlement imposed from 
outside. South Africa is not Namibia. A new EPG would be abortive. We should keep our powder dry. But there 
may come a time when facilitation from outside may be necessary to get the parties to the negotiating table. 

8. This approach cannot however guarantee a trouble-free CHOGM. CCFM-SA’s report; the report of the 
Commonwealth Observer Group on Namibia; and sporting links, all point to another difficult debate. 


Objectives for CHOGM 


9. Our objectives for CHOGM should therefore be: 

(a) to avoid South Africa overshadowing proceedings; 

(b) to ensure plenty of time is allocated to subjects we would prefer to talk about such as the environment and 
drugs (see the Prime Minister’s letter of 24 June to Mr Ramphal).° 

Tactically we need to go as far as possible to avoid a situation where our attitude to, for example, the 
accommodation problem of the Secretariat reinforces our isolation on sanctions and confirms any suspicion 
(which the recent decision not to participate in the Commonwealth Observer Group on Namibia may 


strengthen) that we have a ‘semi-detached’ attitude to the Commonwealth.’ 


* Dr Mahathir bin Mohamad, Prime Minister of Malaysia. 
> Possible negotiating concept’: see DBPO, Challenge of Apartheid, No. 175. 
Not printed. 


7 Paragraphs 10-16 have been omitted as dealing with matters not directly related to South Africa. 
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No. 183 
Sir R. Renwick (Cape Town) to FCO, 13 September 1989, 4 p.m.’ Tel. 
No. 390 Confidential (FCO 105/3432, JSS 011/5 Part B) 


My telno 385: South Africa: Defiance Campaign’ 


1.De Klerk made his statement last night in the terms Pik Botha had indicated to me (text with the 
Department). This made clear that the authorities would not interfere with the peaceful demonstration and 
march through Cape Town today. 

2. Professor Heyns kept in touch with us about his attempts to engineer a meeting between de Klerk and Tutu 
and Boesak, but they did not respond. 

3. The Government were persuaded to waive the requirement that the organisers should go through the 
formality of seeking permission from a magistrate for the march to take place. A march duly took place in 
peaceful conditions in Cape Town today. It was attended by many thousands of people. There was no visible 
police presence and no serious trouble. In comments to the press we have welcomed de Klerk’s decision last 
night as a practical indication that he is concerned to try to bring about change. 

4. There is an obvious danger that the MDM ° will overplay their hands. I have already spoke[n] to Tutu and 
Boesak about the funerals which are due to be held on Saturday: and we have made clear to the South African 


authorities our concern that similar restraint should be exercised on that occasion. 


Repeated for Information Immediate to UKMIS New York; Priority to Washington, Harare, Lusaka, Dar es Salaam, 
Nairobi, Lagos. 

> No. 181. 

Mass Democratic Movement. 


No. 184 
Teleletter from Mr Crawford (Cape Town) to Mr Dowse, 13 
September 1989 Restricted (FCO 105/3432, JSS 011/5 Part B) 


South Africa: Cape Town demonstration passes off peacefully 
Summary 


1. Peaceful mass march poses dilemma for the Government. 


Detail 


2. Yesterday’s mass march in Cape Town passed off peacefully. After a brief service which included 
contributions from Jewish and Moslem leaders and the Western Cape Council of Churches, a long column of 


marchers including Tutu, Boesak, other church leaders, the Mayor of Cape Town, trades union leaders, 
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academics and some prominent local businessmen moved from St. George’s Cathedral through the centre of 
Cape Town to the City Hall. The British press contingent estimated the total crowd as 30,000 or more. At the 
City Hall some 5,000 marchers were addressed inside and outside the hall by the Mayor of Cape Town, Tutu, 
Boesak, [Jay] Naidoo (COSATU), Chikane (SACC), and local UDF figures. Tutu and the other speakers 
described the march as an historic event and a great victory and said it was only the beginning of a long process. 

3. There was [sic] no uniformed police or security forces present, although plainclothes officers were in 
evidence. No violent incidents took place during the march, although we understand groups of people were tear- 
gassed in certain townships as they tried to get the trains for the city earlier in the day. The test of the security 
forces’ good faith will be when the demonstrators return to the townships. The organisers were exultant that the 
march had been allowed to take place and that it passed off in a peaceful, if injunctions to peaceful, non-violent 


behaviour. ! 


Comment 


4. The march was impressively organised and displayed. The organisers made it clear that any trouble makers 

among the demonstrators should be ejected from the march. Nevertheless, the participation of restricted 
individuals, the waving of pictures of Mandela, the flaunting of the ANC colours on the balcony of the Town 
Hall and the various references to its leaders and to banned individuals were all technically breaches of the 
security regulations. 
5. The organisers will wish to capitalize on the march’s success both locally and nationally. Even if the 
Government agree to allow further peaceful marches, the defiance campaign will want to move on to other 
tactics. The authorities will then be faced with the prospect of allowing more peaceful demonstrations aimed at 
desegregating schools, hospitals and other targets. The fact remains that as long as the apartheid legislation 
remains on the statute books the Government will have to choose whether to enforce it—ultimately with 
reasonable and sufficient force—or to see it ignored and face strong criticism from within the National Party 
and from the Conservative Party. 

6. The organisers of the march have taken the decision to allow it to go ahead as a signal of de Klerk’s good 
intentions. If he and his Government are pushed too far and are forced to clamp down to enforce the law and the 
emergency regulations, it will set back the prospects for ‘negotiation’. There are no doubt elements within the 
defiance campaign who will be hoping to achieve just that: the Government will need fine judgement and a 


steady nerve. 


' A number of words appear to be missing here. 


CHARLES CRAWFORD 
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No. 185 
Mr Major to Sir R. Renwick (Pretoria), 15 September 1989, 10 a.m.’ 
Tel. No. 235 Priority, Confidential (PREM 19/2861) 


FCO telno 233: Message to F. W. de Klerk’ 


1. Please pass following message from the Prime Minister to State President de Klerk: 
Begins, 


Dear Mr President 

First, may I reiterate my congratulations on your election as State President following the National Party’s 
success in the recent Parliamentary elections. I recall our very interesting meeting in London last June. I know 
that you will understand that we have high hopes of a new determination to solve South Africa’s problems by 
dialogue. At our regular cabinet meeting yesterday, we all most sincerely wished you every success. 

You have described the election result as a clear mandate for reform. I welcome this. You know from our talk 
the importance I place on the release of long term security prisoners, especially Nelson Mandela, Walter Sisulu 
and Oscar Mpetha. You have made clear that it is your intention to seek to draw genuine black leaders into 
negotiations on South Africa’s constitutional future. This too is very welcome. 

I have no illusions about the difficulty of your task. Only you can decide how to proceed in these important 
and sensitive areas. I well understand that a programme of real reform will take time to put into effect. Others 
will be less patient: indeed international pressure for more negative action against South Africa is likely to 
mount in the period ahead, not least at the forthcoming Commonwealth Heads of Government Meeting. The 
first weeks of your administration will be of particular importance. Your decision to permit the peaceful 
demonstration in Cape Town on 13 September was received warmly. 

I look forward to building on our meeting to establish a relationship of confidence. I really want the best for 
South Africa. 

Repeated for Information Priority to Pretoria. 


See No. 177. 
Yours Sincerely MARGARET THATCHER Ends 


No. 186 
Teleletter from Sir R. Renwick (Pretoria) to Mr Fairweather, 18 


September 1989! Tel. No. 23 Secret (FCO 105/3423, JSS 011/1 Part D) 
South Africa: Contacts with the ANC 


1. Michael Young called in earlier this week to tell me in confidence about the next meeting which he is 
organising with the ANC in England towards the end of this month. The ANC representatives will include 


: Copied to Mr Willson (Lusaka). 
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Steve Tshwete of the military wing as well as Thabo Mbeki. The South African representatives will include 
Wimpie de Klerk, who will report to his brother, and Willy Esterhuyse, who will give me a readout when he 
returns. 

2. Michael Young said that this meeting is being financed by the Hanson Trust, following their take-over of 
Consgold. Thereafter he will be struggling to find a new sponsor (he is thinking of approaching Anglo- 
American). 

3. I told Michael Young that an effort must now be made to get this process into a new phase. We must try to 
engineer some more direct contact between the ANC and the South African Government. Michael Young said 
that he strongly agreed. Thabo Mbeki had said that he was prepared to have a private meeting with an SAG 
representative without any pre-conditions. At present, although the South African government knew what 
Wimpie de Klerk and Esterhuyse were doing, they had no real authority to say anything on behalf of the SAG. 

4. Ton Vosloo, Head of the Nasionale Pers Group, told me today that Barnard, Head of the NIS, has been 
showing increasing interest in some discreet contact with the ANC. We know of this, of course, [a phrase is 
here omitted] and I have no doubt that the NIS would be the chosen instrument for any discreet approach. It is 
not yet clear when or even whether this will take place. But the likelihood is increasing and if such a meeting 
does take place it will be the first real contact between any official SAG representative and the ANC. 

5. This, obviously, would only be a very modest first step towards a dialogue. The South African Government 
have no intention of meeting the ANC’s negotiating demands: and, as you have pointed out to their 
representatives in London, the ANC themselves have been running away from the EPG concept and trying to 
lay down new and manifestly impossible conditions for any negotiation. Slabbert points out that the ANC are 
alarmed at the prospect that they might be pushed into a negotiation on EPG conditions by a combination of 
ourselves, the Russians and the Americans. In fact they do not need to worry too much about that at present as it 
will take considerably more time to get the South African Government to consider trying to meet the EPG 
conditions, rather than seeking to fulfil some of them piece-meal, as at present they intend to do. But the first 


step must be to promote some discreet direct contact and there is now a greater possibility that this may happen. 


SIR ROBIN RENWICK 
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Sir R. Renwick (Pretoria) to Mr Major, 21 September 1989, 11.30 a.m.! 
Tel. No. 392 Immediate, Confidential (PREM 19/2861) 


Tokyo for Prime Minister’s Party 


My telno 388: De Klerk’ 


1. De Klerk had a word with me last night to say that he had received the Prime Minister’s private message* 
and very much appreciated it. He would of course be replying. He hoped that I understood that it had not been 
possible for him to announce specific decisions yesterday—the members of his cabinet were not even sworn in 
yet—and that change was going to take time. 

2. De Klerk said that he greatly valued his relationship with the Prime Minister. His discussions in London 
had been much tougher than in other European capitals or with any of the African presidents he had met. That 
was because the Prime Minister had talked bluntly but frankly and he appreciated that. 

3. I said that we did realise that change was going to take time. But the Prime Minister and you hoped that 
he would be able to find a way to take some practical steps in the near future which would enable us to show, as 
his decision last week over the demonstrations in Cape Town and Johannesburg had done, that real change was 
going to take place here and not just declarations of intent. De Klerk asked about the dates for CHOGM and I 
told him these but added that it really was our view that such steps needed to be taken anyway. 


Repeated Immediate to Tokyo (where Mrs Thatcher was attending a meeting of the International Democratic Union). 
Not printed. 
No. 185. 


No. 188 


Sir R. Renwick (Pretoria) to Mr Major, 21 September 1989, 11.30 
a.m.' Tel. No. 393 Immediate, Confidential 
(FCO 105/3456, JSS 014/4 Part B) 


When I saw de Klerk last night, I congratulated him on the decision to allow the large peaceful 


' Repeated for Information Priority to Harare, Lusaka. 
demonstrations last week in Cape Town and Johannesburg. De Klerk said that he felt that it had been the right 


decision. It had greatly reduced tension. But there were problems ahead. People were wanting to hold 
demonstrations every other day. He had made it clear that peaceful demonstrations would be tolerated and he 
would stick by that. But the procedure was that applications had to be made to a magistrate. Permission would 
be granted when applications were made but the MDM organisers were refusing to make any applications. 
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There had to be a procedure for agreeing demonstrations, as in any other country. I reiterated that the right 
decisions had been taken last week and that had made a positive impact in both Britain and the United States. 


No. 189 


Letter from Mr Ling Qohannesburg) to Mr Dowse, 21 September 
1989 Restricted (FCO 105/3442, JSS 011/13) 


Summary 


1. I have just returned from a trip to the Bloemfontein area, taking in Mangaung (the black township of 
Bloemfontein), Botshabelo, Thaba ’Nchu and Wepener. This letter, which records recent political 
developments, will, I suspect, read a little like the famous Times article—’ Small earthquake in Chile: not many 
dead’. But I think my findings are worth recording because the Bloemfontein area is representative of much of 
South Africa—apartheid structures still firmly in place, white domination unchallenged by the majority, black 
opposition weak and divided. 


Detail 


2. Mangaung seems little different from [?any other] medium-sized township on the Reef.' Its population, 
estimated at 170,000, lives for the most part in rather tatty two and four-roomed houses, although there is an 
area of more modern private housing known as Bloemanda that was the brainchild of the Urban Foundation and 
there are another two extensions also being built with Urban Foundation support. There is running water in 
most of the houses and electricity in about one in ten. There is primary schooling for all, ten secondary schools 
which just about cope with the demand, one library operated by the council but few other community services. 

3. On the Reef, such a community would have formed a civic association, a youth congress, a students’ 
congress, SRCs” at each secondary school and a number of other community-based organisations with a quasi 
political flavour. In addition, there would be politically-active trade unionists, women’s groups and a motley 
collection of BC ° and possibly Africanist sympathisers. 

4. In Mangaung, these structures scarcely exist, and, where they do, are only a pale reflection of their Reef 
equivalents. There is no civic association. There is no students’ congress. There are SRCs at some secondary 
schools but not others, and those that do exist are not particularly effective, nor representative of more than a 
minority of the pupils. The Mangaung Youth Congress (MAYCO), which seeks to motivate what SRCs there 
are, seems to have few committed followers and little community support. The churches, bastions of the extra- 


parliamentary opposition on the Reef and in the Cape, seem largely apolitical or, in the case of the 


The Witwatersrand, also known as the Reef. 


Student Representative Councils. 


3 * 
Black Consciousness. 
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independents, directly supportive of the status quo. There is a regional office of the Council of Churches 
manned by a core staff of four who have to cover the whole of the southern half of the Orange Free State. 
Theirs is a thankless task. They report apathy on the part of the great majority of the black population, a 
disinclination by the unions to get involved in political activity, and a seeming inability on the part of the few 
who are politically active to agree on ways of registering their protests. This was demonstrated only this week 
when MAYCO called a meeting to discuss the possibility of emulating the Cape Town and Johannesburg 
marches in Bloemfontein. The Council of Churches successfully argued at that meeting that the march should 
be deferred for a week to ensure that when it took place there would be sufficient numbers to make an impact. 
The following day (yesterday), the Council of Churches read in the Sowetan that MAYCO had issued a press 
release announcing that the march would take place today. Press reports indicate that about 300 people 
eventually took part (most dismissed workers from the Pelonomi Hospital demanding reinstatement) and that 
the marchers dispersed peacefully when their path was blocked by the police. 

5. Political activity in the other places I visited is, if anything, even less organised. Botshabelo (estimated 
population now in the region of one million) has supposedly been waging a battle against incorporation into 
QwaQwa. The leaders of this campaign, however, have been a few teachers from Mangaung seconded to 
schools in Botshabelo. They managed to persuade some of the high school children to boycott classes last year, 
but the great majority of Botshabelo’s inhabitants are more concerned with where the next meal is coming from 
than with who is providing their largely nonexistent services. Thaba ’Nchu is also politically quiescent for much 
the same reason. 

6. Perhaps the best example of small town rural South Africa, however, is Wepener. Situated on the border 
with Lesotho, it is a typical market town—the white area nestling in a lush valley, the black township of 7,000 
inhabitants just over the rise, and a coloured township of 600-700 a little further still up the hill. Here there is no 
political organisation of any kind, nor indeed much evidence of social organisation with the exception of the 
National Council of African Women, which has one of its self-help clubs in the area. The Methodist minister, 
the Reverend M’Flatela, told me that he was an ex-ANC man from the Cape, but his translation to Wepener had 
more to do with his asthmatic condition than his political activities and he now concerns himself exclusively 
with good works. Challenge to white authority, there is none. 

7. There are a number of cogent explanations for this absence of political activity: 


(i)State Control 


Unlike the townships of the Reef, the black areas of Bloemfontein and Wepener are on the doorstep of the 
white towns, squeezed into a small area and bounded on all sides by major roads or natural barriers. They can 
thus easily be monitored and controlled. While there is no major police presence in Mangaung, the main 
headquarters in central Bloemfontein, only a mile or so away, has a whole field of Casspirs and similar riot 
vehicles that can be used at a moment’s notice to quell any disturbance. In Wepener, the black and coloured 
communities are so politically apathetic (even the local coloured MP does not have a protective fence around 
his house) that law and order is left in the hands of the white town clerk, though if trouble ever did break out he 
could call on the small detachment of troops that is stationed in the town to guard the border. Botshabelo, in 


keeping with its uncertain status, it subjected to the whims and worse of Qwa Qwa-controlled municipal police 
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with support from the SAP. And Thaba ’Nchu enjoys the dubious protection of the Bophuthatswana army. 


(ii) Economic deprivation and dependency 


Whatever the problems of the industrial areas of South Africa, they are as nothing compared to the rural 
Orange Free State. Wage rates in the Taiwanese factories of Thaba ’Nchu and Botshabelo average between R50 
and R70 per month. Agricultural wages are no higher. To those who are in work, the priorities are food, a roof 
over one’s head, and then the odd rand for children’s education, the contribution to the burial society, and the 
like. For the unemployed, life is about survival. In Mangaung, conditions are slightly better because the local 
economy is prospering. But the residents of Mangaung cannot afford to take too many liberties with their jobs 
since they might otherwise lose them to work- hungry people from Botshabelo—the buses from Botshabelo 
arrive in Bloemfontein at 6.a.m. before the taxis of Mangaung begin operating. 


(iii) Afrikaner paternalism 


Poor wage rates notwithstanding, conditions in Wepener are surprisingly good. Most of the blacks and 
coloureds have been granted ownership of their small brick-built houses, which enjoy running water and, in 
some cases, electricity. The white administration has also granted land free of charge for a small community 
centre which the Reverend M’Flatela is planning to set up in the black township, and there are even plans for a 
water-borne sewerage system. Most of the whites in Wepener will not have visited their neighbouring 
townships but the Afrikaner tradition of ‘looking after our blacks’ lives on in the rural areas, just as does the 
unquestioning belief in apartheid. Even in Botshabelo, the authorities have laid down a network of excellent 
tarred roads (useful for the security forces as well as the local community), and built modern shopping centres, a 


first-rate hospital and an old age people’s home. Social engineering with a human face. 


(iv) Isolation/alienation 


I repeatedly heard complaints from the few political activists that the people in Johannesburg did not give 
sufficient organisational and financial backing to what structures do exist in the Bloemfontein area. This was 
not the old litany of pro-BC groups finding they could not get funding from the Kagiso Trust. Mangaung and 
Botshabelo are predominantly UDF, but the Council of Churches, a former member of the regional executive of 
the NECC and a community leader, all without prompting denounced the central UDF organisations for failing 
to give adequate support to the regions. The consequences of this lack of support are also fairly predictable: an 
inability on the part of the local structures to maintain political and social programmes, leading to 
disillusionment on the part of the membership and petty squabbles amongst the leaders. 

8. It would be wrong to assume from the above that the spark of resistance has gone out of the black 
community in Bloemfontein. As recently as 1986, 300 residents of Mangaung were detained under the State of 
Emergency after a schools boycott that was as solid as anywhere else in South Africa. In the last few weeks too, 
there has been further trouble at Mangaung’s secondary schools with some talk of a boycott of the end-of-year 


examinations. But this unrest, and similar examples in Botshabelo that has resulted in the detention of seven 
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youth leaders under (South Africa’s) State of Emergency, is largely unfocussed, the product of pent-up 


frustrations rather than co-ordinated political activity. Because there are few political structures, little money 
and a fluctuating and divided leadership, any trouble will die down almost as quickly as it flares up, leaving this 
part of the Orange Free State, as indeed much of rural South Africa, firmly in the grip of whites for whom the 
National Party’s Five Year Plan has the status of a revolutionary document. 


[no signature on this copy] 


No. 190 
Sir R. Renwick (Pretoria) to FCO, 26 September 1989, 4 p.m. Tel. 


ODA for PS/Minister of Overseas Development 


UKMIS New York for Secretary of State’s party” 


South Africa: Chief Minister Mobuza 


1. Mabuza called to see me today before leaving for London for his meetings with the Prime Minister, Mrs 
Chalker and Mr Waldegrave* 

2. Mabuza said that he had met some senior members of the ANC. including Thabo Mbeki, in Harare at the 
end of August to urge on them the need for negotiations and also to intensify the efforts currently under way to 
try to bring an end to the violence between ANC/UDF supporters and Inkatha in Natal. He had found Mbeki 
interested in the prospect of negotiations but not imagining that the ANC or the South African Government 
would be likely to be in a position to move towards formal negotiations for some time. There were still different 
views within the ANC, as within the South African Government, and the whole issue of the leadership had been 
thrown open by Tambo’s illness. Mabuza had noted also that the ANC group, including Modise,* a senior 
commander in the military wing, were more conciliatory than in the past about Buthelezi. They had said that the 
first step must be to try to bring an end to the intra-black violence around Pietermaritzburg. 

3. Mabuza added in confidence that after his meetings with ministers in London, he will be attending a further 
meeting with Thabo Mbeki which is being organised by Lord Brentford’ outside London. F.W. de Klerk’s 
brother. Wimpie de Klerk, and Professor Esterhuyse will also be present. 
4. I thanked Mabuza for keeping us closely informed. I agreed that the ANC were going to find themselves 
under increasing pressure to negotiate, not least from the Russians, who had little confidence in the efficacy of 
the ‘armed struggle’. There was no prospect that the South African Government would move towards 
negotiations with the ANC, or vice versa. But there probably was now a prospect that some secret, private 
contact of an exploratory kind could take place. On the ANC’s latest negotiating proposals, which they had got 
endorsed by the OAU and the Non-Aligned Movement, I said that there was much in the declaration of 

1 


2 
3 


Repeated Immediate to ODA and for Information Priority to UKMIS New York. 

Mr Major was attending the UN General Assembly in New York. 

See No. 193. In the Government reshuffle of July 1989, Mrs Chalker had been promoted to Minister of Overseas 
Development, and Mr William Waldegrave, who had been appointed Minister of State at the FCO in July 1988, had taken 
on her responsibilities for Europe and Africa. 

* Johannes (‘Joe’) Modise, Commander in Chief of MK. 

4th Viscount Brentford, a prominent lay member of the Church of England. 
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principles with which we could agree. But the ANC were trying to lay down conditions which in some respects 
went beyond the EPG concept. It was essential to hold on to the EPG concept as the best prospect for getting a 
real negotiation under way in due course. The South African Government would not accept the EPG proposals 
at this stage but were liable to find themselves progressively pushed towards doing so. The ANC proposals 
contained a reference to an ‘interim government’ which was completely unrealistic and would push any 
negotiation off to the Greek kalends. The ANC also had to be brought back to the EPG concept. Mabuza said 
that he agreed with this. 

5. I noted that the somewhat more conciliatory attitude now being adopted by the ANC towards Buthelezi 
was a direct reflection of Mandela’s own views. Mabuza is aware of the role we have played in trying to 
encourage efforts to bring an end to the violence in Natal 

6. The Prime Minister will find Mabuza ready to acknowledge that de Klerk is a very different character to 
P.W. Botha and is seeking to get control over the police and the security establishment, inter alia on such issues 
as support for RENAMO. He does not believe that de Klerk and the National Party will be prepared to go far 
enough really to meet black aspirations. But Mabuza understands that progress can only be made by stages in 
South Africa and welcomes the appointment of Dr Viljoen as the minister who will be in charge of the attempt 
to get negotiations under way. 


No. 191 
FCO to UKDEL Kuala Lumpur, 27 September 1989, 1 p.m." Tel. 
No. 507 Priority, Restricted 0SS 021/17 Part D)’ 


Commonwealth Heads of Government Meeting (CHOGM), Kuala Lumpur 18-24 
October: Southern Africa 


1. Southern Africa will inevitably be a major item of debate at CHOGM. But there appears to be a 
widespread feeling that it should not be allowed to dominate this CHOGM as it has previous meetings, and that 
we should ‘agree to disagree on sanctions’. We are naturally keen to encourage this sentiment. We do not 
therefore wish you to draw attention to this item by lobbying specifically on Southern African matters although 
we hope to do some pre-emptive work on Namibia (para 4). The following is for your general guidance and for 
use with contacts as necessary. You may also wish to refer to the PM’s letter of 30 June to the Commonwealth 
Secretary General, sent to you under cover of Fairweather’s letter of 5 July. 

2. We shall be taking the following broad line at CHOGM: 

(i) The most important development in the region since the last CHOGM has been the Angola/Namibia 


Mr Major was attending the CHOGM in Kuala Lumpur. 
Repeated Priority to Commonwealth, EC and other overseas posts. This file, entitled ‘Common-wealth Heads of 
Government Meeting (CHOGM), Kuala Lumpur, October 1989’ (one of six parts), was not selected for transfer to TNA. 
3 
Not printed. 
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agreement. The South African readiness to withdraw from Namibia demonstrates what can be achieved by 
negotiation and is a test of the commitment to change. Namibian independence opens up the possibility of a 
more civilised relationship between South Africa and its neighbours which could have significant political and 
economic consequences for the region. 

(ii) The first priority for the Commonwealth must be to complete the successful implementation of the UN 
plan for the independence of Namibia. It is therefore vital that the Commonwealth support the efforts of the 
United Nations in Namibia. Any criticism of the UN operation, and prejudging the Secretary General’s decision 
as to whether conditions will exist for free and fair elections, will only undermine the process. The debate 
should also look forward to an independent Namibia and how the Commonwealth might help. We shall have 
our own ideas to put forward. 

(iii) In South Africa too the mood has changed fundamentally. De Klerk is committed to negotiations and to 
work towards a new constitution in which all South Africa will have a vote. 

(iv) We shall not agree to extra sanctions. They would not accelerate change in South Africa. On the contrary, 
they would be especially counter-productive now since they would undermine the forces for change, reduce de 
Klerk’s room for manoeuvre, and provoke the SAG to question its commitment to Namibian independence. 

(v) How can the Commonwealth help? We believe best contribution is by urging maximum flexibility on all 
those likely to be party to negotiations in South Africa. We should use diplomatic pressure on those whom we 
can influence and urge them to accept the Eminent Persons’ Group’s ‘possible negotiating concept’, which 
remains the best formula yet devised for getting negotiations underway. 


Background 


3. We recognise that this approach will not necessarily avoid a row at CHOGM although the Secretary 
General and several Commonwealth leaders have indicated that they believe we should ‘agree to disagree’ on 
sanctions. The Committee of Foreign Ministers on South Africa (whose report is likely to set the tone for 
discussions on South Africa) has recommended new financial sanctions (guidance telno 42).* As the only 
Commonwealth country with significant outstanding bank loans on official trade credits the UK is a prime 
target. The Secretary General has hinted that one way of circumventing a row on sanctions might be to 
concentrate on possible steps forward in South Africa. This could fit the constructive approach in 2(v) above 
but if it entails proposals for a revival of the EPG, we shall resist them as premature (both the ANC and the 
SAG oppose any suggestion of outside mediation) (FCO telno 504 to Lagos). There will also be a discussion of 
sporting links with South Africa (my interview on 7 September). We shall stoutly defend our record on 
Gleneagles.* Present indications are that there is little enthusiasm for a boycott of the Commonwealth Games or 
for a reappraisal of Gleneagles. The report of the Commonwealth Observer Group may also lead to a 
contentious (and backwards looking) debate. While some representatives will aim for a supportive report, they 
may well have to compromise with critical front line states drafting. We will endorse no report which criticised 
the UN performance. 

4. For [sic] further detailed guidance on Namibia (outside the CHOGM context) will issue shortly. Guidance 
on other aspects of CHOGM will follow. 


* In the Gleneagles Agreement of June 1977, Commonwealth leaders agreed to discourage sporting contacts with South Africa. 
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No. 192 
Letter from the Prime Minister to Archbishop Tutu, 27 September 
1989 (PREM 19/2861) 


Dear Archbishop, 


Thank you for the message which you passed to Sir Robin Renwick in Cape Town on 11 September.' 
Following his meeting with you, the Ambassador spoke to the South African Government to urge them to 
permit the large demonstration which took place in Cape Town on 13 September. I was glad that the South 
African Government did authorise the demonstration and that it passed off peacefully. 

On other points you raise, as I explained in my letter to you of 29 August,” the British Government condemns 
violence from whatever quarter. We are indeed very concerned about the deaths which occurred in violence 
around Cape Town on the night of the elections. All the-allegations which have been made about those deaths 
and the actions of the police should be thoroughly investigated. 

We also condemn abuses of human rights wherever they occur. We have repeatedly made our views clear to 
the South African authorities on a range of issues, including our opposition to the whole practice of detention 
without trial. We have taken up the cases of a large number of individual detainees as well as re-doubling our 
efforts to secure the release of the long-term security prisoners, and we shall continue to do so. 

In your message you also proposed conditions for negotiation. As you are aware, the British Government 
is committed to the negotiating concept put forward by the Commonwealth Eminent Persons Group (EPG) after 
consultations with you and other South African leaders. The EPG called for the release of the security prisoners, 
the unbanning of the ANC and other political parties, the lifting of the State of Emergency, the withdrawal of 
military forces from the townships and for negotiations to be engaged in the context of a suspension of violence 
on all sides. We continue to believe that this offers the best prospect for a negotiation which really could lead to 
a solution to South Africa’s problems. We shall be urging President de Klerk to make a reality of his promise of 
dialogue and to develop such a dialogue along the lines recommended by the Eminent Persons Group. 

We are working very hard to ensure that the Namibia settlement process is brought to a successful conclusion 
next year; that there is progress on human rights in South Africa; and that there is progress also towards 
negotiation in which representatives of the black majority can address directly with the South African 
Government all the issues of concern to you. 


' See No. 179. 


Not printed. 


Yours sincerely, MARGARET THATCHER 
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No. 193 
Letter from Mr Powell (No. 10) to Mr Gozney, 28 September 1989 
Restricted (PREM 19/2861) 


[no salutation on this copy] 


The Prime Minister had a talk this afternoon with Mrs Helen Suzman, Chief Minister Mabuza and Dr Van 
Zyl Slabbert. 

The Prime Minister said she would be grateful to have the group’s assessment of the prospects following the 
South African elections. Did they constitute a mandate for orderly reform? Had the new Government done some 
serious thinking about the way ahead? Would they be prepared to negotiate with representatives of black South 
Africans? There were some encouraging signs, for instance the decision to allow the major demonstration in 
Cape Town to go ahead. But some more positive steps were needed, and soon. There would be a difficult 
session on South Africa at CHOGM with pressure for sanctions, in particular financial sanctions. She wondered 
what advice the group had to offer her. 

Mrs Suzman said that, following the elections, the National Party Government had for the first time ranged 
itself alongside the liberal wing of South African politics, and this was significant. De Klerk had clearly written 
off the far right. But he had a bottom line. He had not been elected to undermine white domination or to hand 
over power to a black majority. He was fundamentally a conservative and an Afrikaaner Nationalist. In her view 
there was no question of his agreeing to give black South Africans a common roll vote. She wondered whether 
he recognised that incremental change would not be enough to satisfy black aspirations. 

Dr Van Zyl Slabbert suggested that a lot of very important factors were pointing towards negotiations. The 
release of Mandela would be critical in this. He thought that the Prime Minister ought to engage De Klerk in 
discussion of practical steps. How was he intending to implement the general intentions which he had 
expressed? What concrete steps did he have in mind? It would be very important not to release Nelson Mandela 
into a vacuum: it must be into a climate in which he could play a useful role. 

Chief Minister Mabuza agreed. He had told De Klerk that he would be judged on the basis of actions, not 
words. He recognised that some positive steps had been taken: the decision to let the demonstration go ahead 
and not to discipline police who had criticised the Government. Another promising sign was the very recent 
decision of the Johannesburg City Council to desegregate all its facilities. But the basic problem was that De 
Klerk wanted to move at a snail’s pace rather than take a leap forward. 

The Prime Minister said she was interested in these views. We had to be realistic about what De Klerk could 
do in the short term. If he pushed too far or too fast—even assuming that he wished to do so—there would be a 
backlash. At the same time she needed some positive steps before the CHOGM, and this point had to be got 
through to De Klerk. Dr Van Zyl Slabbert thought it worth pressing for Mandela’s release ahead of CHOGM. 
The South African Government should also be encouraged to upstage the ANC by implementing some of their 
peace proposals. Helen Suzman thought it more realistic to go for a firm statement of intent to abolish the 
Separate Amenities Act. Chief Minister Mabuza commented that De Klerk had indicated readiness to look at 
the apartheid laws, but only as part of overall constitutional reform. 

There was some discussion of the attitudes of the ANC. The general feeling was that they had considerably 


moderated their views in recent months, particularly on the issue of violence. Chief Minister Mabuza said that 
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he sometimes met the ANC, and detected a marked shift in their attitude. Some of them were more moderate 
than the UDF. This applied particularly to Mbeki. He was genuinely committed to peaceful negotiations, 
although the ANC would find it hard to abandon the rhetoric of armed struggle. The Prime Minister observed 
that the rhetoric was very counter-productive with white South Africans. 

Mrs Suzman said that all three of them clearly agreed that the Prime Minister ought to be pushing De Klerk 
hard to take some concrete action before CHOGM. She might suggest that the state of emergency be lifted, or at 
least some aspects of it, for instance the restrictions on released detainees. It was also important to urge the 
South African Government to avoid any negative actions around the time of CHOGM, for instance by 
suspending executions. The Prime Minister wondered to what extent De Klerk realised how much the world 
was expecting. She understood that no really major step could be expected: but there must be something. She 
gained the impression that the group thought that she ought to send a further message to De Klerk urging him to 
take account of the difficulties which she would face at CHOGM. She would reflect on this. 

There was some discussion of the work of the Urban Foundation to which all members of the group attached 
importance. It was agreed that their new initiative on housing would be very valuable. 

All three members of the group spoke very warmly of the work of Sir Robin Renwick in South Africa, and 
the influence which he carried. 

The Prime Minister would be very grateful if consideration could be given to the form of a further approach 
to President De Klerk, either a message from herself or instructions to Sir Robin Renwick to see him and/or 
other senior Ministers, bearing in mind that there is only a short time before CHOGM. We also need to decide 
whether the message should make specific proposals for action, at least in an illustrative sense, or restrict itself 
to a more general plea for action. 

I am sending copies of this letter to Brian Hawtin (Ministry of Defence) and Trevor Woolley (Cabinet 
Office). 


[no signature on this copy] 


No. 194 
Sir R. Renwick (Pretoria) to FCO, 29 September 1989, 8 a.m.' Tel. No. 
429 Immediate, Restricted (FCO 105/3592, JSS 230/2 Part B) 


UKMIS New York for Secretary of State’s Party 


My telno 413 (not to all): South Africa: Urban Foundation Scheme for Low-Cost Housing? 
1. The Urban Foundation have now received pledges of Yen 20 million from Toyota and Yen 30 million 
from the Japan/South Africa Trade Association, amounting to Rand one million in total. They have a pledge of 
Rand 750,000 from the Swiss Government. The German Embassy have given an assurance that the Federal 


: Repeated Immediate to ODA and for Information Immediate to Washington, Bonn, Tokyo, Berne, UKMIS New York; 


Information Priority to Canberra, Wellington, Ottawa. 


* Not printed. 
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Government will be contributing. They hope the amount will be Rand 1.5 million though this is still to be 
confirmed. The money will be disbursed by the Hans Seidel Foundation (and this is being confirmed with 
Gephardt who is at present in. Pretoria). BP also will be contributing. HMG will be making the largest overseas 
contribution (over 2 million Rand). The bulk of the Rand 20 million for the loan guarantee fund however, is 
being raised by the major South African companies (Anglo- American, De Beers, Barlow Rand, Liberty Life, 
Rembrandt, Sanlam, First National Bank, Standard Bank, Southern Life, United Building Society, Tongaat- 
Hulett, Gencor and Anglo-Vaal, with Old Mutual also expected to contribute). 

2. As reported separately, the Urban Foundation will be announcing the scheme in Johannesburg and London 
at midday on Thursday 5 October. An announcement cannot be delayed beyond that as news of the scheme is 
likely to break here next week anyway. The scheme is open-ended, i.e. it will be possible for other companies 
and governments to participate if they wish to do so. The announcement will be made in London by Jan Steyn 
and Harry Oppenheimer.’ Representatives of the countries that are contributing will participate in the press 
launch in Johannesburg. 

3. The Foundation’s press announcement will state that this venture will make home loans available to tens of 

thousands of black South African families at present without access to any form of housing finance. The Rand 
20 million loan guarantee fund will help to mobilise more than Rand one billion in loans for the purchase of 
new houses for low-income families. The purpose is to finance an initial 40,000 new homes providing housing 
for an estimated 250,000 people. Beyond that a further Rand two billion in lending has been pledged by the 
building societies and banks. 
The rate at which these funds can be disbursed will depend on how fast the home building industry can develop 
the capacity to produce new low-cost housing. This initiative will increase dramatically access for black South 
Africans to low-cost formal housing. At the same time the Foundation will be further developing its schemes to 
help provide access to shelter for those in the informal and shack settlements who cannot afford any type of 
formal housing. 

4. The US Ambassador is aware of the date of the launch. He has been struggling to get authority from 
Washington for a US contribution but there are still unresolved difficulties of the type described by Kimmitt.* 
Swing? is bidding for a grant of $700,000 to help with black housing and the US intention to make an effort in 
this area has now been signalled in the five point programme the Administration have just sent to Congress. 
Swing hopes that it will be possible for the Americans either to participate in this scheme or in the follow-up 
scheme to help provide additional informal housing (though a US contribution in the latter area could run into 
difficulty with Congressional legislation as the shack settlements are virtually all in segregated areas). Steyn is 
aware of the position and will go on negotiating to get US support but is determined now to proceed with the 
announcement next week as he considers that we have made the major effort to help and that this scheme 
should be announced while he and Oppenheimer are in London and well in advance of the Commonwealth 
Conference. This is a major breakthrough in the provision of housing for black South Africans and they do not 
want the announcement to be made so late as to be looked upon as some kind of pre-CHOGM gimmick. 


Former chairman of Anglo-American Corporation and of De Beers Consolidated Mines. 
Robert M. Kimmitt, Under-Secretary of State for Political Affairs, US State Department. 
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5. Ihave told de Klerk and Barend du Plessis about the scheme. Both strongly support it. Oppenheimer and 
Steyn saw de Klerk yesterday about this and other matters before leaving for London at the weekend. 
6. The draft text of the announcement is being faxed to SAfD, News Department and CSAD, ODA.° 


Not identified. 
Central and Southern African Department, ODA. 


No. 195 


Sir R. Renwick (Pretoria) to FCO, 29 September 1989, 5 p.m. Tel. No. 
433 Immediate, Confidential (FCO 105/3497, JSS 020/9) 


Your telno 252: South Africa’ 


1. I will be glad to pursue every one of these points with South African ministers, but do not think we 
should consider a further message at this time. De Klerk has sitting on the top of his desk the Prime Minister’s 
message of 15 September to which I shall be pressing for a reply.” 

2. As Ihave reported, I spoke to de Klerk on 20 September, to Barend du Plessis on 22 September and Pik 
Botha (twice) as well as to van Heerden (twice) about the need for the South African Government to take 
practical reform steps of the kind that will help the position at CHOGM. The Prime Minister’s meeting with 
Helen Suzman, Slabbert and Mabuza’ was very prominently reported here as was their view, expressed after the 
meeting, that the South African Government needed to move further before CHOGM. 

3. The record so far since the elections is that the SAG have allowed large peaceful demonstrations in most of 
the major cities without interference by the police. This is a fundamental shift in policy. The Johannesburg city 
council, with encouragement from Government ministers, has de-segregated all municipal services. The 
Government has indicated that it is prepared to subsidise multi-racial schools in new ‘open’ areas (another 
major shift in policy). A considerable number of death sentences have been commuted. The police officers 
accused of misconduct during the disturbances in Cape Town are being prosecuted. The South Africans in 
response to our representations, also have announced the demobilisation of Koevoet* in Namibia thereby 
resolving an issue which could have caused serious trouble at CHOGM. 

4. These various steps and particularly the toleration of large crowds marching under ANC banners have 
produced a backlash, particularly from the police. De Klerk so far has stood firm against this. But the prospects 
for the release of prisoners still are unclear. We have made clear that we want to see movement on Sisulu, 
Mpetha and others and indeed if possible of Mandela within the next few weeks. But I see very little prospect of 
the early release of Mandela. De Klerk’s line is that he has first to try to create a climate in which Mandela 
could be released. Otherwise, he contends, Mandela’s release would be liable to lead to disturbances which 


Not found. 

No. 187. 

No. 193. 

A paramilitary organisation employed by the South African Government to combat SWAPO. 
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would get out of control and drive the South African Government back towards further repression which he is 
determined to avoid. 

5. De Klerk indicated in his inaugural speech that the cases of more long-term security prisoners will be 
reviewed. There is little doubt, therefore, that results will be achieved on the other prisoners, though how 
quickly it is not at present possible to say. I am continuing to press very hard on this. I and others also have 
been urging the Government to lift the restrictions on the written press, to open the limited number of beaches 
which remain segregated and to repeal the Separate Amenities Act. 

6. We have now reached the point at which further pressure would risk being counter-productive. De Klerk 
told a mutual friend the other day that he was determined to move forward but had to do so at his own pace. He 
could not afford to be seen to be bowing to foreign pressure even from very friendly governments. Nevertheless 
I shall continue to use every opportunity to impress on all the senior members of the Government the need to 
move ahead and I shall be pressing for a reply to the Prime Minister’s message. 

[7.] FCO please pass to No. 10. 


No. 196 
Sir R. Renwick (Pretoria) to Mr Major, 2 October 1989, 9.30 a.m. 
Tel. No. 435 Immediate, Confidential (PREM 19/2861) 


My telno 433: South Africa’ 


[1.] I went over all this with van Heerden at the week-end. I said that we were looking for an early reply to 
the Prime Minister’s message. I knew all about the resistance here (a) to doing almost anything, and above all 
(b) to being seen to do anything under foreign pressure. But in our view there really did need to be some further 
steps taken which we could use to help consolidate a better atmosphere for South Africa internationally. The 
discussions at CHOGM would be difficult, especially on financial sanctions, and we needed to be able to 
demonstrate that all this glasnost was not just words. 

2. Van Heerden said that de Klerk felt that he had taken some difficult decisions, notably to allow the Cape 
Town and other demonstrations, which had entailed over-ruling the security establishment. Pik Botha had just 
forced through the demobilisation of the Koevoet elements in the police in Namibia also against the resistance 
of the security force leaders. This would, he hoped, put us in a strong position on Namibia at the UN and at 
CHOGM. 

3. Van Heerden said that the right-wing newspapers were now saying that South Africa could not afford to 
make more concessions pre-CHOGM. If they did, South Africa would simply be asked to jump through some 
other hoops. Nevertheless he wanted me to know that he and Pik Botha did not accept that. There was no 
prospect of the early release of Mandela or the lifting of the state of emergency—both were considered too 
risky—but they would be trying for some further intermediate steps to be taken. As we had discussed they 
would be arguing for steps towards the release of other prisoners, above all Sise [Walter Sisulu] whose release 
would make the biggest impact. They also would be arguing for the removal of the restrictions on the written 


" No. 195. 
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press and for action finally to eliminate the last vestige of beach apartheid and to open up all amenities. They 
certainly were not going to win all these points and did not know whether they could win any of them on this 
sort of time scale, but they were going to try. There was going to be strong resistance from General Malan and 
the police who were still trying to hold up the release of any prisoners. 

4.1 thanked van Heerden for these efforts. I said that their success or failure, particularly over the prisoners, 
was going to have an important bearing on our attitude. The idea that we were going to be prepared to fight an 
endless series of battles on South Africa’s behalf come what may was not something the South Africans would 
be wise to count on. If there was a negative or evasive response to the Prime Minister’s message, that was going 
to have a very bad effect in London. Van Heerden said that he realized . . .? The South Africans felt they had 
taken a really major step forward over Namibia and that this already was being discounted—though not by us. 
The Namibia agreement would neither have been achieved nor preserved without our efforts and those of 
Crocker while the rest of the Commonwealth had absolutely nothing to show for their policies towards South 
Africa and they were not going to have any role to play here. He understood that we needed also to show 
internal change: and that was happening and would happen, though it would not go as far or fast as we would 
wish. 5. Van Heerden’s confidence should, please, be protected 

[6.] FCO please advance to 10 Downing St. 


2 . 
The text was here uncertain. 


No. 197 
Minute from Mr Fairweather to Mr Burns, 4 October 1989' 


Restricted (JSS 021/17 Part D)’ 
Press Briefing for CHOGM 


1. You and I are going over to see Mr Ingham in No. 10 tomorrow to discuss press briefing for CHOGM. 

2. With this in mind, I have drafted the attached piece of paper which we might wish to show him as source 
material for the briefing we expect him to give on Friday 13 October.’ As you see, I have tried—without I hope 
being wet—to discourage Mr Ingham’s natural tendency to brief as though every event is the diplomatic 
equivalent of El Alamein. 


' Mr Andrew Burns was Head of News Department. 


° This file, entitled ‘Commonwealth Heads of Government Meeting (CHOGM), Kuala Lumpur, October 1989” (one of six 
parts), was not selected for transfer to TNA. 
* Not printed. 
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No. 198 
Sir R. Renwick (Pretoria) to Mr Major, 6 October 1989, 10 a.m. Tel. 
No. 447 Immediate, Confidential (FCO 105/3466, JSS 015/1 Part B) 


My telno 435: South Africa’ 


1. I spoke to van Heerden again today. He said that despite all the increasingly wild press speculation, no 
decision had yet been taken to release Sisulu and Mpetha. This was due to be discussed in the State Security 
Council on Monday when Pik Botha would be pressing for their release. The security establishment, as usual, 
would resist. 

2. Van Heerden referred to comments in the right wing press that the South African Government could not 
afford to be seen to be giving way to a foreign government over an issue like this. I said that we would very 
much have preferred decisions of this kind to have been taken earlier. Van Heerden agreed. I added that, as he 
well knew, we considered that they needed to be taken at least as much for internal as for external reasons. We 
needed to be able to show that there was a response to the kind of support we had given South Africa and the 
Government needed to show that there was going to be progress with reform. Van Heerden said that he could 
not predict the outcome but Pik Botha was going to make these arguments with force on Monday. 

3. In response to enquiries from the British correspondents here, we have told them on background that we 
are continuing to press for the release of all the Rivonia triallists, including Mandela and Sisulu, and for that of 
Mpetha and we hope this will lead to results, but we cannot say when they will be released. 

[4.] FCO please advance to No. 10. 

"No. 196. 


No. 199 
Letter from Mr Powell (No. 10) to Mr Peirce, 10 October 1989 
Confidential (PREM 19/2861) 


[no salutation on this copy] 
South Africa 

President de Klerk telephoned the Prime Minister at 18.20 this evening. The purpose of the call was to tell her 
that he would very shortly be issuing an important statement announcing the release of eight security prisoners. 
Against the background of his discussions with the Prime Minister and her recent message, he wanted to give 
her advance notice of this. The eight names on the list would include Sisulu and Mpetha. The list included 
virtually all those jailed at the same time as Mandela. His statement would make clear that Mandela had been 
fully apprised of the proposed releases and had confirmed his understanding that his own release was not at 
present on the agenda. 

The Prime Minister said that this was very good news and she was most grateful to President de Klerk for 
giving her advance notice. She wondered about the precise significance of the statement on Mandela. Did it 
imply that his time would come? President de Klerk said that it was intended to convey Mandela’s own 


acknowledgement that his release was not possible at this point in time. He continued it was very important for 
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the South African government that their action should not be seen or interpreted as giving in to pressure from 
outside. His statement would try to give credit for the release to moderate black leaders like Chief Buthelezi and 
Chief Mabuza. The Prime Minister said that she fully understood this point. 

The Prime Minister repeated her great pleasure at the news which President de Klerk had given her: it was a 
major step in the right direction. We naturally hoped it would be followed by the release of Mandela in due 
course. 

I enclose a copy of the line we shall take with the press when the news breaks. 

I am sending a copy of this letter and enclosure to Brian Hawtin (Ministry of Defence) and Trevor Woolley 
(Cabinet Office).” 


' Not printed. 


° Mr Powell minuted to the Prime Minister: T suggest that, as soon as the news of the releases breaks, we should issue the 


following statement in your name: 

“T very much welcome the decision which has just been announced by President de Klerk. It is a major step in the right 
direction. Naturally we all hope that it will lead on to the release of Nelson Mandela and open the way for negotiations on 
a new constitution for South Africa.” 


On background we would also say: 
—that you were informed in advance by President de Klerk; 
—that the decision justifies the policy which we have been pursuing towards South Africa.’ 
C. D. POWELL 


No. 200 
Minute by Mr Fairweather, 11 October 1989' Secret and Personal 
(FCO 105/3423, JSS 011/1 Part D) 


1. This was briefly discussed with the Secretary of State on the way to his working lunch with the Zambian 
Foreign Minister last week. I understand that it is the Secretary of State’s view that the denial of ministerial 
level contacts with the ANC sits awkwardly with our general stance of trying to encourage dialogue between 
the South African Government and the leaders of black groups. This is certainly the view of officials—for the 
reasons set out very clearly in Mr Dales’s submission. 

2. Since the ANC will be present, CHOGM represents an opportunity to start to put matters on to a more 
sensible basis. I hope we can take it. If the Secretary of State does speak to the Prime Minister, he might (in 
addition to the points in the speaking note) wish to refer to his meeting with Savimbi.* Raising the level of our 
contact with the ANC would in other words be in line with a general trend. No. 10 may be susceptible to this 
argument; they have shown some tendency to bargain a ministerial meeting with Savimbi against ministerial 


meetings with ANC leaders. 
' This minute commented on a submission by Mr Dales of 10 October on whether the possibility of Ministerial contacts 
with the ANC should be reviewed, since ANC representatives would be present at the Kuala Lumpur CHOGM: T 
recommend that the Foreign Secretary have a word with the Prime Minister and suggest that the freeze on Ministerial 
contact be partially lifted. I submit a draft speaking note. If circumstances warrant, the Secretary of State might have a 
‘brush past’ meeting with the ANC representative at CHOGM. Sir Robin Renwick, whom I have consulted on the secure 
line, supports this approach’ (FCO 105/3423, JSS 011/1 Part D). 

Jonas Savimbi, leader of UNITA and opponent of the (Marxist) MPLA-led government in the long-running civil war in 


Angola. 
P.S. FAIRWEATHER 
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No. 201 
Sir R Renwick (Pretoria) to Mr Major, 12 October 1989, 7 a.m.’ Tel. 
No. 464 Confidential (FCO 105/3456, JSS 014/4 Part B) 


CHOGM and South Africa 


1. You may wish to have a contribution from here about the discussion on Southern Africa at CHOGM. 
Namibia 


2. Since the last conference in Vancouver there has been a significant improvement in the situation in 
Southern Africa, and I hope we will resist attempts by other delegations to discount this at CHOGM. Two years 
ago few of them would have given much for the chances of achieving a settlement of the Namibia problem, the 
withdrawal of South African forces from Angola or Cuban withdrawal. We were alone in giving effective 
support to Crocker throughout the negotiations. Since implementation of the settlement began a series of 
obstacles have had to be overcome, including the SWAPO invasion in April and, most recently, the de- 
mobilisation of Koevoet. Despite all the difficulties and current violence between SWAPO and DTA? 
supporters, the settlement is proceeding on schedule and that has required a constant effort with the South 
Africans and Angolans which others have not been in a position to make. There will be heightened tension in 
the run-up to the elections and further crises ahead but the prospects still are that it will be possible to bring 
Namibia to internationally recognised independence next year and the most important task facing the 
Commonwealth in Southern Africa will be to help the newly independent country get established. We should 
resist any attempt to try to manage the transitional process from Kuala Lumpur. It is the job of the UN to certify 
whether the elections are free and fair. SWAPO have asked us to assist with military training and integration of 
the forces after the elections. We have reserved our position on that until we know the outcome and have a 
request from the independence government. Our attitude will, I imagine, depend on what sort of policies the 
new government pursues and whether it does appear genuinely to be committed to reconciliation, a mixed 
economy etc. or not. But the need for this kind of assistance will not go away and it is an area in which other 
Commonwealth countries (though not the Commonwealth Secretariat) could have a role to play. 


Mozambique 


3. There have been other important regional developments. In particular, de Klerk has committed himself 
against any continuance of South African military support for RENAMO. Those responsible for that support are 
being transferred from their posts (this should not, please, be revealed). That will not guarantee that all supplies 
will cease from right wing groups here. But de Klerk is committed to the normalisation of relations with 
Mozambique and Chissano has said publicly that he accepts de Klerk’s bona fades in this regard. This will not 
of itself bring an end to the conflict in Mozambique. That will only happen if the FRELIMO government can 


Repeated for Information Priority to Washington. 
Democratic Turnhalle Alliance. 
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reach some sort of accommodation with RENAMO. But there is a new direction in South African external 
policy, with de Klerk at present strongly supporting the efforts of Pik Botha and van Heerden to increase 
regional cooperation. 


Internal change 


4. Internally, progress will be laborious. There is no doubt that within South Africa things are moving and 
that the de Klerk Government is very different to its predecessor. But de Klerk is cautious, pragmatic and 
conservative and has made clear that he intends to proceed step by step—by which he means that he intends to 
judge the reaction to each move before embarking on another. Within Afrikanerdom he is facing a potentially 
mortal challenge from the right wing. He is determined to carry his constituency with him and not to ‘reform 
himself out of power’. 

5. De Klerk has taken two major decisions in the first month of his Presidency: (a) to permit the Cape Town 
and other large peaceful demonstrations, providing the organisers go through the necessary procedures. 

(b) the release of all the long term security prisoners except Mandela. 

We were involved in both decisions and they do represent a breakthrough. They also involved over-ruling the 
security establishment here. The Government will now be waiting to see how the released prisoners are re- 
integrated in the body politic. Provided this passes off calmly, the prospects will improve for the release of 
Mandela next year. The next test for the Government will be whether to authorise the ‘Conference on a 
Democratic Future’ which the black opposition parties are intending to hold in December. We shall be urging 
the Government to permit this (when I spoke about this today to Dr Gerrit Viljoen, he said that provided the 
conference was peaceful, he thought the Government would allow it to go ahead). 

6. So far as the negotiating process is concerned, de Klerk will not feel able to respond to externally imposed 
timetables. There will be a laborious and lengthy period of pre-negotiation, exploratory contacts and ‘talks 
about talks’. This is an inevitable and necessary process since, if the parties were brought together without 
preparation, there would be no prospect of success. 

7. De Klerk meanwhile will try to edge forward with reform. The discriminatory legislation—the Population 
Registration, Group Areas, Separate Amenities and Land Acts—progressively will be replaced by new 
legislation based on ‘freedom of association’ designed to enable those whites (the majority) who wish to do so 
to continue with segregated schools and residential areas, but no longer to make this the absolute norm and to 
provide legislative backing for the erosion of apartheid which is already taking place. More schools will be 
privatised and go multi-racial, with state subsidies, while most state schools will remain segregated. More areas 
will end up being declared ‘open’, but most white suburbs will remain segregated. The remaining segregated 
beaches will be opened and the erosion of segregation in public amenities will continue. In the major cities— 
Cape Town, Durban, Johannesburg, Port Elizabeth and East London —nearly all amenities are now open and 
the remainder will be before long. The resistance will be much harder to overcome in the small towns and rural 
areas where Treurnicht and his party have their support. 

8. De Klerk is trying to create a more normal situation in South Africa. But he will be determined not to let 
things get out of control, thereby setting back the course of reform. The state of emergency will not be lifted in 
the period ahead but some emergency regulations, e.g. those affecting the written press, may be eased. 


9. Mandela himself insisted that the other long term prisoners must be freed first. The number of detainees 
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(excluding those in the ‘independent’ homelands) is now down to about ninety. The real test for de Klerk will 
come in the new year when he will have to decide whether he can nerve himself really to cross the Rubicon and 
release Mandela. The Government have been told by every black leader who counts that they will get nowhere 
with negotiations unless they do release him. But the security force chiefs contend that if Mandela were released 
unconditionally, that could trigger an uncontrollable sequence of events here—mass meetings all over the 
country which would end in violence, which in turn would have to be repressed, leaving South Africa worse off 
than before. De Klerk is saying that before this decision can be taken, a new climate has to be created into 
which Mandela can be released. This does make some sense—so long as the Government does not get stuck 
along the way. Mandela has had a series of meetings with the Justice Minister, Coetsee. He also has seen the 
minister responsible for negotiations, Viljoen, and no doubt in due course will meet de Klerk. Mandela over the 
past six months also has been permitted to meet most of the internal ANC and MDM leaders. The days of his 
isolation are well and truly over. 

10. Vis-a-vis the ANC the Government no longer is talking of the renunciation of violence as the condition for 
participation in the negotiations. They have said instead that those who participate must do so on the basis of a 
‘commitment to a peaceful solution’. The Government claim that Mandela came close to committing himself to 
that in his conversation with P.W. Botha. The ANC remains the most important political force in the townships. 
Of late they have been soft-pedalling the armed struggle and reducing attacks on civilian targets. The Russians 
have pointed out to them that they have no chance of winning militarily. But the ANC have not themselves 
unequivocally accepted the EPG 
concept and have been trying to ‘improve’ on it in their negotiating proposals, which they have got endorsed by 
the OAU and non-aligned. In the next phase there is likely to be some secret exploratory contact but no formal 
meetings with them. So far as their internal allies in the so-called mass democratic movement and the UDF are 
concerned, they are being invited by de Klerk and Viljoen to join in exploratory discussions. But Tutu and 
Boesak are at best surrogate leaders who would be eclipsed if Mandela were released from jail. The MDM 
leaders are quite capable of rocking the boat in ways that actually would retard Mandela’s release. Buthelezi is 
in a key position. The chances of making progress will depend crucially on him, and his conditions remain the 
release of Mandela and black participation in the central government and parliament. 

11.The Government still dreams of an elaborate constitutional structure based on racially defined ‘groups’ 
each of which will elect their own representatives on the basis of separate electoral rolls. The Indian and 
coloured elites have been alienated and radicalised by segregated residential areas and other forms of 
discrimination. Most white South Africans understand that majority rule in due course is inevitable. But looking 
at the countries to the north, they are in no hurry to get there. They do not believe that constitutional guarantees 
will prove adequate to protect minority rights. Therefore they will cling for as long as possible to the ultimate 
levers of power— control over the police and the army. They are ready for more power-sharing, but not for a 
transfer of power. That is not on offer now: nor will it be for many years to come. The balance of power within 
South Africa is such that change here will not come in revolutionary steps but progressively and incrementally 
and the next constitution is likely to be another intermediate stage. De Klerk and Co are genuine in their desire 
to make progress, but the gap between what they may feel able to offer without losing their own support and 
what most black leaders consider the minimum necessary to bring about real change remains very wide. 


12.The main tasks over the next year will be to try to ensure that the Namibia independence process is 
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brought to a successful conclusion and relations between South Africa and Namibia are stabilised: and to work 
for the release of Mandela under conditions in which he could make a positive contribution. The EPG approach 
must remain the centrepiece of any effort to achieve an eventual negotiating breakthrough here. There is no 
prospect of de Klerk moving to that position in the near future: the EPG approach is the policy of the 
Democratic Party, not the National Party. But it remains the point to which both sides can be brought in time, 
and it will be worth showing as much staying power on holding on to that concept for South Africa as we did in 
working for implementation of UNSCR 435 in Namibia and elections under our supervision in Rhodesia. It will 
be important at CHOGM to resist any attempt to endorse proposals which go beyond those of the EPG, as that 
would put off a negotiation here to the Greek kalends. 


13. Iam telegraphing separately about sanctions and the economy.” 


> For sanctions see No. 202. Tel. No. 466 of 12 October on the economy not printed. 


No. 202 
Sir R Renwick (Pretoria) to Mr Major, 12 October 1989, 8 a.m.' Tel. 
No. 466 Confidential (FCO 105/3458, JSS 014/7 Part B) 


MIPT (not to all):’ South Africa: to what extent are sanctions ‘working’? 


1. At CHOGM Ramphal and others no doubt will try to attribute recent positive developments here to the idea 
that sanctions are ‘working’. How much truth is there in this? 

2. There is no doubt that the market sanctions imposed by the Western banks and financial institutions are 

having an economic effect. They are slowing down growth in the South African economy and, as we 
consistently have pointed out to the South African Government, they have no hope of regaining access to 
external sources of capital unless they press ahead with reform. The South African Government suspect that it 
will be difficult for them to regain access to new lending even if they do press ahead with changes here. 
Nevertheless the pressure being exerted by these market forces on the South African economy is real and is 
being used by us in impressing on the South Africans the need to make progress. Other sanctions so far are 
having a limited economic effect and a negative political effect. The strategy of isolation makes no more sense 
for South Africa than it does for the Soviet Union and, if achieved, would re-inforce the worst tendencies of the 
regime here. The academic and cultural boycotts are particularly self-defeating. 
It has been suggested by Commonwealth governments that sanctions are the reasons for the settlement in 
Namibia. In fact that settlement was achieved by Crocker who believed in precisely the opposite approach. It is 
true that the arms embargo probably did contribute to the South African decision to settle and the sanctions 
imposed by the world financial markets also may have made some difference by forcing the Government to 
control public spending. But the key factor in persuading the South African security establishment to go along 
with the foreign ministry’s efforts to settle the problem was Crocker’s success in obtaining a timetable for 
Cuban withdrawal. In other words, linkage worked and provided the SADF with an incentive to withdraw. 


' Repeated for Information Priority to Washington, UKMIS New York, Ottawa, Canberra, Wellington. 


* Not printed. 
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3. Within South Africa, the 1987 elections were held in the immediate aftermath of serious internal 
disturbances and the imposition of far-reaching sanctions by the US Congress. The result was an atmosphere in 
which the Progressive Federal Party did very badly and the results clearly represented a swing to the right. The 
elections earlier this year were held in a more relaxed atmosphere without immediate external threats, and came 
out very much better from the point of view of the Democratic Party and the advocates of reform. 

4. Any external actions which pushed South Africa into a state of siege or resulted in the severance of 
external financial links would have a completely counterproductive political effect. They would result in an 
immediate increase in the influence of the military/security establishment here, who would consider that they 
then had a free hand to engage in internal repression. There also would be unpredictable consequences for South 
Africa’s neighbours. Economic sanctions do have economic effects. They rarely, if ever, produce the desired 
political results, the effect being punitive, not corrective. The leverage that could be exerted would be much 
greater if sanctions once imposed could be undone e.g. in response to South African accession to the NPT or the 
release of Mandela. Leverage is reduced by the fact that the South Africans know that is not very likely to 
happen. 


No. 203 
Mr Major to Sir R. Renwick (Pretoria), 19 October 1989, 7.44 
p.m.’ Tel. No. 2280, Confidential 0SS 021/17 Part E)* 


CHOGM: South Africa 


1. Following is the text of [Powell (No. 10)’s account of]* the Prime Minister’s intervention in the debate on 
South Africa at CHOGM. You may draw on the material in it with your regular contacts. 


Begins 


You may like to have a note on the Prime Minister’s intervention in the debate on South Africa at CHOGM this 
afternoon. She used virtually all the material in the enclosed speaking note,* but elaborated on it in some 
respects. 

The Prime Minister began by picking up a point from an earlier speaker to the effect that Bishop Tutu 
supported sanctions. She found this ironic since he had attacked the use of sanctions against Panama, because 


? Repeated Immediate to Washington, Commonwealth Posts, EC Posts, Addis Ababa, Cairo, Dakar, Kinshasa, Libreville, 
Luanda, Khartoum, Maputo, Mogadishu, Monrovia, BIS New York, Tokyo, UKMIS New York, Yaounde, Moscow, 
Stockholm, UKMIS Geneva, Berne, Holy See, Oslo, Hamilton, UKDEL NATO, Vienna, UKMIS Vienna, BLO [British 
Liaison Office] Windhoek. 

* This file, entitled ‘Commonwealth Heads of Government Meeting (CHOGM), Kuala Lumpur, October 1989’ (one of six 
parts), was not selected for transfer to TNA. 

Added by hand. 
Not printed. 
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they cause poverty and misery. Britain spent its time trying to relieve poverty and misery in Africa—she reeled 
off a list of countries to which we give emergency aid—and she found it distasteful to be part of a conference 
which seemed intent on increasing poverty in South Africa. Sanctions were punitive in their effect. South 
Africa’s population was growing very rapidly, and the country needed 2.5% per annum growth simply to keep 
pace with the increase in population. By trying to prevent access for South Africa to external financing, 
CHOGM was deliberately putting this target out of range. 

The Prime Minister continued that she did not deny that sanctions had an economic effect. She read aloud 
from a letter she had recently received from a British company which had invested in pineapple canning in 
South Africa, but found its export markets in the USA and Canada closed by sanctions and had therefore been 
forced to close. The result had been that 1,100 black South Africans and 40 white South Africans had lost their 
jobs. That was 1,140 families deprived of an income. Yes, in that sense sanctions worked. But they did not 
affect policies, at least not in the way intended. Indeed they were counter-productive. Moreover, it was very 
difficult to reconcile some of the speeches made with actual performance. The Prime Minister quoted figures to 
show that Britain’s share of South African imports and exports had fallen further over the last eight years than 
that of the rest of the Commonwealth. Our share had been largely picked up by Japan and Germany. 

The Prime Minister said that she had no doubt at all about her credentials to speak on the subject of apartheid 
and South Africa. Some harsh things had been said during the debate. She was perfectly used to that, and 
capable of defending herself. On the subject of racialism, she would like to remind some of those who had 
spoken that two African governments had expelled all their Asian citizens some years ago, and it had been left 
to Britain to take them in. In addition we had brought Zimbabwe to independence, and subsequently provided 
military training to create a new Zimbabwe army. We did not believe in sanctions which punished the poor. We 
preferred a constructive course. We were providing substantial help for black South Africans: for their 
education, for their housing, for projects in rural areas, for refugees from Mozambique, for aid to the Front Line 
States. We were also assisting Operation Hunger in South Africa. We did not want people to be without food: 
but the aim of many others at CHOGM seemed to be to multiply the number of those that were hungry. 

The Prime Minister continued that she wanted to make quite clear that we would have nothing to do with 
further sanctions or pressure on South Africa in the present situation. We would use all our influence to help get 
rid of apartheid, but not to punish the weakest and poorest members of South Africa’s population. The 
rescheduling by the banks of South Africa’s loans had been a perfectly straightforward transaction, in line with 
their legal obligations to their shareholders. It showed the folly of talking of financial sanctions. 

The Prime Minister said that the way forward was to hold strictly to the EPG concept, exactly as it had been 
set down at Nassau. This was very different to the Harare Declaration’ which tried to tell the people of South 
Africa what they should do and with whom they should negotiate. It was not for outsiders to do this, as the 
Commonwealth had agreed at Nassau. There was not a Head of Government in the room who would take 
ordersfrom the Commonwealth on how to run his country. That was why she could not possibly accept the five 


points proposed by Mr Hawke,° which she had only just seen. As the ex-colonial power, we were only too well 
> A declaration drafted by the ANC and adopted by the OAU at its summit in Harare on 21 August 1989. It laid down the 
conditions for negotiations for a political settlement ending apartheid. 


® Robert Hawke, Prime Minister of Australia. 
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aware of the sensitivity of governments to instructions and advice from outside. 

The Prime Minister continued that we should offer South Africa some positive incentives to change. She was 
not suggesting that we should remove existing sanctions or other measures at this stage. But as things improved 
in South Africa, we should be ready to do so. This was the way to secure real leverage over the South African 
Government. 

Turning to Namibia, the Prime Minister said that she had not been at all happy with the report of the 
Commonwealth Observer Group. The Commonwealth’s duty was to give unequivocal support to the UN 
Secretary-General. She had been in Namibia on 1 April when SWAPO had come over the border, and it was 
just as well—no other member of the Commonwealth would have carried sufficient influence with South Africa 
to stop them from retaliating, thus ensuring the demise of the UN plan.’ She found the Commonwealth report 
very far from objective, with virtually no reference to SWAPO’s breaches of the agreement, or to the fact that 
the UN was unable to monitor SWAPO forces in Angola or to SWAPO atrocities against its detainees. The 
Prime Minister quoted a number of vivid descriptions of these—it was the UN’s responsibility to run elections, 
and the interim period that would follow. Only the Secretary-General could certify that the elections had been 
free and fair, and others must accept his judgement. When she heard some delegations say that there would be 
violence if SWAPO did not win a two-thirds majority, she was appalled. All the parties were bound by the UN 
resolution, and must support the verdict reached by the Secretary-General. Meanwhile, we remained ready to 
give the UN any practical help which they needed. 

Summing up, the Prime Minister said that the United Kingdom would do everything possible to get rid of 
apartheid, but also wanted to ensure that the new South Africa which would emerge inherited a strong economy. 
In Namibia we should stick to the UN agreement just as the UK had stuck faithfully to its obligations in relation 
to Zimbabwe’s independence. 


Ends 


2. The text of the Prime Minister’s intervention will follow shortly by telegram. 
7 See Nos. 155, note 2, and 205, note 4. 
No. 204 


Teleletter from Mr Poston (Pretoria) to Mr Berg, 19 October 1989! 
Confidential (FCO 105/3423, JSS 011/1 Part D) 


South Africa: negotiations and dialogue 


1. On 17 October Professor Wimpie de Klerk told me something about the conversations that he, Professor 
Esterhuyse, Professor Terreblanche and one or two others had had in Britain with a group from the ANC led by 
Thabo Mbeki (Charles Crawford’s teleletter of 2 October to Tim Dowse refers).” Professor de Klerk said that 


Repeated for Information to Harare, Lusaka, Dar es Salaam, Washington. Mr Geoffrey Berg was Deputy Head of SAfD. 
Not printed (but see No. 186). 
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the discussions had been constructive and worth while. In his view the contacts were going well. The next 
meeting of the group was likely to be in November and he then expected that there could be secret contacts 
between the Government and the ANC around or just after Namibia independence. 

2. He had reported back to his brother after the talks. F.W. de Klerk had given his blessing but had also made 
it clear that he was anxious to distance himself officially from the meetings—particularly given the publicity 
when news of the meeting leaked. 

3. The ANC had said that they understood the fears of the white population of domination by a black majority 
and realised the need to address those fears. In discussing the possibility of a transitional period and interim 
government, Professor de Klerk had mentioned ten years: Mbeki had retorted that ten years was too long but he 
might perhaps discuss five years. Likewise the ANC would be prepared to talk about the need to protect groups 
one way or the other. 

Again, the ANC document adopted by the OAU was not holy writ and they would be prepared to put it on the 
table as part of the basis for any negotiations. In short, practically nothing was specifically ruled off the agenda. 

4. One of the main topics addressed was the problem of pre-negotiations or talks about talks. The meeting did 
not come to any clear conclusion. Professor de Klerk said, however, that the Government was considering two 
possible approaches. They would prefer to talk to genuine leaders of the black community if the latter could be 
identified and persuaded to take part (this of course pre-supposes that the Government does its bit to create the 
necessary conditions). If, however, they failed to entice genuine leaders they would still aim to set up a dialogue 
with representatives of the black local councils, with homeland leaders, with some church leaders (e.g. Zionists) 
in order to achieve at best the form of a dialogue. Professor de Klerk said the Government realised, however, 
that the latter course would not be satisfactory: he commented that it would be an admission of failure and 
indeed would be likely to exacerbate the situation through its effect on the genuine leaders who had refused to 
take part. 

5. Professor de Klerk said that he had tackled the ANC about differences between the internal and external 
movements. He had been assured that there was no problem and no division of any substance although there 
might occasionally be nuances of language. But the channels of communication were in excellent order and 
nobody should be in any doubt that the external and internal leadership completely shared the movement’s aims 
and tactics. 

6. Professor de Klerk said he had also asked the ANC delegation about the role played by Mandela in recent 
weeks and months. Here interestingly the reaction had been cautious. Mbeki had acknowledged that Mandela 
had a high international public profile but pointed out that although he had been head of the military wing of the 
ANC he was, for all that, only sixth in the ANC’s pecking order and his position when he was released would 
have to be looked at. Professor de Klerk had been unable to extract any details of what role Mandela might have 
played prior to the release of the eight long term detainees. 

7. Professor de Klerk found the meeting encouraging. Among the positive elements he identified were the 
fact that eight rather than two long term political prisoners had been released and that there were no conditions 
imposed. Prospects for further progress and for Mandela’s release would depend on the behaviour of the eight 
who had been released and whether their activities led to any problems for the authorities. So far he had been 
encouraged by the statements he had read from Sisulu and others about the need for discipline, for children to 


go to school and ensure they secured an education, and so on. 
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8. Against that he saw the state of the economy and the likely recession as a difficult problem for the 
Government and, particularly, the effect it was likely to have on the black population. He commented, however, 
that the State President was taking particular care to maintain contact with the business community, who would 
leave him in no doubt of the effects of his policies. 

9. I also talked to Professor Esterhuyse, whom Professor de Klerk described as having excellent channels of 
communication into Government and the circles around the President. Esterhuyse commented that the 
Government’s next step would primarily be based on what happened over the next month or two. He thought 
that there was an 80/90% chance that the eight would be given passports to allow them to meet the ANC’s 
exiled leadership for consultations. The eight would be in no doubt that they had a very important role to play in 
creating a climate which would be conducive to meaningful dialogue. Mandela’s release, too, was tied up with 
all this: Sisulu would be in no doubt that much of the responsibility for achieving the conditions which would 
allow Mandela’s release rested on his and his colleagues’ shoulders. 

10.Esterhuyse commented that in talking to Sisulu the Government would effectively be talking to the ANC. 
In allowing him to make public statements and address meetings, and by tolerating ANC flags and t-shirts and 
so on in the community, the Government were effectively creating an ‘internal’ ANC which would be able to 
express the concerns of the movement. 

11.Esterhuyse commended to me an article which he wrote in Rapport of 15 October: he said that it was a 
fair reflection of the ANC’s position after the talks they had held. I am faxing you a copy of our unofficial 
translation (text to copy addressees by bag).* You will see in particular that towards the end of the article he 
tries to devise a formula which would allow negotiations to be held without the ANC having to agree to cease 
their violence—let alone renounce it. 

12.Esterhuyse did not consider that any division in the movement was likely to be on clear lines between the 
external and internal wings. He believed that the ‘politicians and diplomats’ among the leadership would reach 
an understanding and consensus in favour of negotiations, while the more militant both at home and abroad 
would not: it would be this difference of attitude which drew the dividing line. 

13. All in all both Professor de Klerk and Esterhuyse were very bullish. The talks had taken the understanding 
of each other’s respective positions some way. They were not, of course, negotiations but they were part of the 
dialogue which could help create the conditions for negotiations or pre-negotiations. 

3 
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No. 205 
UKDEL Kuala Lumpur to FCO, 21 October 1989, 1.30 p.m. Tel. 
No. 39 Confidential (JSS 021/17 Part F)' 


Southern Africa at CHOGM: The Kuala Lumpur Statement 


Summary 
1. The Group of Foreign Ministers, (UKDEL CHOGM telno 24), met on 20 October to draft communiqué 


language on Southern Africa. Agreement was reached on a text—the Kuala Lumpur Statement—at 0100 
h[ou]rs local today.’ It is still subject to approval by Heads of Government. Given the extent of the differences 
between the UK approach to South Africa and sanctions and that of the rest of the Commonwealth, any 
statement was bound to contain some unpalatable language even in the sections from which the UK did not 
dissent. But this has been minimised and the statement is helpful in a number of respects: endorsement of the 
EPG possible negotiating concept: only limited reference to the OAU Harare Declaration: hint of measures 
against South Africa being relaxed as apartheid is dismantled: a possible IMF finance package for post- 
apartheid South Africa: recognition that the situation in South Africa has changed and that there exists the 
possibility of real reform: strong support for the UN in Namibia. (Text faxed via Cabinet Office to FCO.) 

2. The Group, chaired by Joe Clark (Canada), worked on the basis of a text drafted by the Canadians and the 
Commonwealth Secretariat but which took up all the ideas in Hawke’s five-point programme plus others which 
had emerged from metings of the CCFM-SA. It took 16 hours of hard negotiation to get the statement into 
acceptable shape. Discussion was particularly difficult on Namibia and destabilisation in the region. Britain’s 


dissent is recorded four times—mostly on Hawke’s points. 
Namibia 


3. There is good language on support for the UN in Namibia. A paragraph expressing concern about the 
South African capacity to destabilise an independent Namibia is emasculated by its attribution to the 
Commonwealth Observer Group rather than Heads of Government. It is balanced by a call (with SWAPO in 
mind but not named), inserted at the Secretary of State’s insistence, that all political groups in Namibia should 
honour their responsibilities and obligations under UNSCR 435. 


South African destabilisation 


4. An emotional discussion in which the African members of the Group argued that because RENAMO was 


still active, South Africa must still support the Organisation. Following a private discussion between the 


; This file, entitled ‘Commonwealth Heads of Government Meeting (CHOGM), Kuala Lumpur, October 1989’ (one of six 


parts), was not selected for transfer to TNA. 
The text of this statement can be found on _ the Commonwealth Secretariat website at 
https://library.commonwealth.int/Library/Catalogues/CatView.aspx? ReturnUrl=http%3a%2f%2fweb04.comsec.int%2f 
Library%2fCommon%2fCollectionsMaintenance.aspx%3fRetName%3d1%26menuid%3d150&RetName=l. 
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Secretary of State and Clark on the indications of recent change in the South African approach to RENAMO, 
we were able to secure language which pointed a finger more at RENAMO than the SAG. The language on 
South African support is fudged. We will argue that it deals with past support. 

5. Against this we made a number of gains including: 

(a) Strong endorsement of the EPG’s negotiating concept. Against Australian resistance, we managed to limit 
reference to the OAU Harare Declaration to noting with satisfaction the strong preference it expressed for a 
negotiated and peaceful settlement. African representatives on the Group emphasised that in subscribing to the 
Harare Declaration the ANC had signalled its readiness for negotiations. This section of the statement contains 
two references to a suspension of violence. 

(b) In several passages there is a hint of measures against South Africa being relaxed as apartheid is 
dismantled. Subject to checking in the Department we believe this is the first time the ‘carrot’ has appeared in a 
Commonwealth declaration on South Africa. The possibility of an IMF finance package for post-apartheid 
South Africa is included. 

(c) There is recognition that the situation has changed in South Africa and that the possibility exists of real 
reform. The language is a bit grudging but it is there. 

(d) There was no great enthusiasm for the COG? and the statement does not call for the Group to return to 
Namibia, though experts may visit the territory to consider what technical assistance the Commonwealth could 
provide for independent Namibia. There is no explicit mention of a Commonwealth fund for Namibia. 

(e) The Secretary of State inserted a reference to support for low cost housing schemes in South Africa. 

6. The Secretary of State received no support in the drafting group. The atmosphere was marred by a number 
of bad- tempered interventions by Evans (Australia), though he made a number of helpful drafting suggestions. 
The Africans remained generally good-humoured. Clark, in the chair, was exceptionally helpful. 


Comment 


7. Generally, we can be pleased with the Kuala Lumpur Statement. It has many faults. In places it is unclear. 
But it could have been a great deal worse. Financial sanctions apart (the Hawke hobbyhorse), it reflects the 
Australian and Canadian reluctance, made explicit in the Group, to extend sanction [s]. The continued existence 
of the CCFM-SA will guarantee that sanctions remain an issue, but if the South African Government holds to 
the road of reform, it begins to be possible to envisage some unwinding of sanctions. 

8. The debate on Namibia again revealed deep-seated fear and mistrust of South African intentions and of 
Ahtisaari, the Secretary-General’s representative. (At African insistence a reference to supporting him 
personally was removed.) The Africans here seem to think that only by making a scene in New York can they 
be certain that the UN will keep the South Africans under control. 


> Commonwealth Observer Group. 


This refers to the decision by Martti Ahtisaari in April 1989, when a ceasefire in Namibia was due to come into effect, to 
authorise South African forces to leave their bases in order to confront an unauthorised incursion by SWAPO forces into 
northern Namibia: at least 300 SWAPO fighters were killed, often in brutal circumstances. See Katri Merikallio and Tapani 
Ruokanen, The Mediator: A Biography of Martti Ahtisaari (London: Hurst & Company, 2015), pp. 109-46. It was on this 
occasion that Mrs Thatcher intervened decisively to defuse the crisis: see Nos. 155, note 2, and 203, note 4. 
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9. SAfD. Please repeat to other Commonwealth posts as appropriate. 


No. 206 
Minute from Mr Fairweather to Mr Wall, 21 October 1989 
Confidential JSS 021/17 Part F)' 


South Africa at CHOGM: The Kuala Lumpur Statement 


1. In the cold light of the morning, I believe that the document agreed at 0100 this morning is entirely 
defensible, even though the Prime Minister will not like some, perhaps even much, of the language. The 
attached paragraph by paragraph exegesis provides detailed arguments which you may care to deploy with Mr 
Powell, who will receive a copy of the Kuala Lumpur Statement in Langkawi later today, and Mr Burns (with 
suitable care) with the press.” 


2. The following are the bullpoints: 


—tThe Secretary of State achieved a strong endorsement of the EPG’s possible negotiating concept (paragraph 
5), entirely due to him—the Australians for one appear not to understand the difference between the EPG 
concept and the OAU Harare Declaration—the Kuala Lumpur Statement does not put the latter on the same 
basis as the EPG’s formulation. 

—What it does do—very helpfully—is to pick out from the OAU Harare Declaration the strong preference 
for a negotiated and peaceful settlement. It would be right to bring out to the press that all the African 
representatives on the drafting group emphasised that the Harare Declaration was evidence of the ANC’s 
readiness to negotiate. This is a step forward. 

—The same paragraph contains two references to the suspension of violence, one from the original EPG 
report, and a new one, again a major selling point. 

—In several places (two for certain and more if you look hard) there is a hint at the possibility of measures 
against South Africa being relaxed as apartheid is dismantled. This is the carrot as well as the stick point to 
which the Prime Minister is rightly attached. To my knowledge this is the first time there has ever been any 
carrot in one of these declarations, which have of course been a feature of all Commonwealth meetings for the 
last decade. 

—The IMF Finance Package for post-apartheid South Africa—Mr Hawke’s idea—is probably the best carrot. 

—There is recognition in several places in the report that the situation has changed in South Africa and that 
the possibility of real reform exists. Inevitably the language is a bit grudging but indisputably it is there. 

—There is much good language on Namibia. You should draw particular attention to paragraph 17 ‘full 


? This file, entitled ‘Commonwealth Heads of Government Meeting (CHOGM), Kuala Lumpur, October 1989’ (one of 


Six parts), was not selected for transfer to TNA. 
* Not printed. 
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support for the UN Secretary-General and the UN’s efforts . . .”* and paragraph 20—inserted at the Secretary of 
State’s insistence— which calls on SWAPO (though it is not mentioned by name) to meet its responsibilities 
and obligations in full. 

— Passim there is language which we can welcome, e.g. paragraph 6 on the role of the Commonwealth in 
helping to bring about negotiations. 

—tThe Secretary of State got in a reference to low cost housing schemes. 

—There was no great enthusiasm for the Commonwealth Observer Group’s report and the statement does not 
call for COG to return to Namibia. 


Background 


3. The drafting group was composed as follows: 


Chairman: Joe Clark, Canadian Foreign Minister 
Secretary of State 

Gareth Evans, Australian Foreign Minister 
Rashleigh Jackson, Guyanan Foreign Minister 

Abu Hassan, Malaysian Foreign Minister 

Natwar Singh, Indian Deputy Foreign Minister 
General Ike Nwachukwu, Nigerian Foreign Minister 
Benjamin Mkapa, Tanzanian Foreign Minister 

Luke Mwananshiku, Zambian Foreign Minister 
Nathan Shamuyarira, Zimbabwean Foreign Minister 
Chief Emeka Anyaoku, Secretary-General Elect 


It would be right to say that the Canadian Chair was exceptionally helpful throughout. I will leave the 
Secretary of State to describe his feelings for his Australian opposite number.* I would say, however, that with 
the exception of financial sanctions, which are a Hawke hobbyhorse, the Australians showed no enthusiasm for 
additional sanctions. Senator Evans said that very plainly in the group. It was echoed by Joe Clark. It would be 
fair to say therefore that if the SAG hold to the path of reform, pressure for sanctions will decline sharply and a 
momentum can be expected to develop for a relaxation of sanctions. 


4. Britain excepted itself from the conclusion in four places. The figure in the Okanagan Statement was five. 
> Ellipsis in original. 
: ‘Tired and weary, I was overheard saying that Gareth Evans’s behaviour was “an example of the Les Patterson school 
of diplomacy” [a reference to the Australian ‘cultural attaché’ portrayed by the comedian Barry Humphries]. Inevitably this 
was picked up and heavily featured in Australia. The remark was unfair, because in fact Gareth had made many skilful 
drafting amendments that helped mask our conflicting positions’: Major, Autobiography, p. 126. 


P.S. FAIRWEATHER 
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No. 207 
UKDEL Kuala Lumpur to FCO, 23 October 1989, 3.25 a.m. Tel. No. 48 
Restricted (JSS 021/17 Part F)' 


Discussion of Southern Africa at CHOGM 


Summary 


1. Australia and Canada complain about the British statement on Southern Africa.” The Prime Minister replies. 


Detail 


2. When Heads of Government met again this morning, Mahathir reported on their weekend at Langkawi. He 
referred to the statement on Southern Africa which, he said, reflected a substantial effort to obtain a convergence of 
views. 

3. Hawke, who had entered the room in company with Mulroney a few moments before, then asked for the floor 
‘with very much regret’ to say that the position had been complicated by Mrs Thatcher’s statement. He could not let 
it pass. The statement issued by Heads of Government had been agreed. Everyone had made concessions. British 
views had been accommodated. There had been no victories or defeats. He did not understand this way of doing 
business. 

4. Mulroney then spoke. Since Vancouver, Canada had been very active on Southern Africa. He subscribed to 
Hawke’s view. In an attempt to make progress, other members of the Commonwealth had put water in their wine. At 
Langkawi, when questions had been raised about the adequacy of the communiqué, others had been prepared to 
accept Mrs Thatcher’s view that they should adopt it without amendment. ‘Silly person that I am’, he accepted all 
that in good faith. He did not think it was acceptable to sign at 5 o’clock and repudiate at 6 o’clock. As a loyal and 
devoted member of the Commonwealth, he was entitled to an explanation. The UK’s actions were at variance with 
the position agreed by everyone else. This was strange conduct. What were the ground rules? 

5. The Prime Minister then asked for the floor. No explanation was called for. She was astonished that anyone 
should 
object that a nation should put its point of view. The communique did not represent complete agreement. Some 
points were agreed, some disagreed. In the disagreed passages, Britain’s view was not recorded. The British 
statement was designed to set out our view on those parts of the communiqué. She was astonished by the 
interventions of Hawke and Mulroney. At the opening session of CHOGM she had listened silently to a number of 


' This file, entitled ‘Commonwealth Heads of Government Meeting (CHOGM), Kuala Lumpur, October 1989” (one of six 


parts), was not selected for transfer to TNA. 

At Mrs Thatcher’s insistence, a separate British statement, ‘The Way Ahead: Britain’s View’, had been issued on 22 
October. It gave greater credit to the recent positive changes in South Africa and suggested that the Commonwealth 
should encourage them rather than insisting on further punishment, had been issued on 22 October. This was despite the 
fact that the Commonwealth statement had been previously agreed by Mr Major and gave rise to press speculation that 
the Prime Minister had ‘put down’ the Foreign Secretary. For Mr Major’s account of this episode see his Autobiography, 
pp. 127-9. 
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views with which she disagreed. Other Heads of Government were constantly popping up on television to give their 
view. She had not said a word. She had understood the Commonwealth to be an organisation that was in favour of 
free speech. 

6. After the Prime Minister had spoken, Dr Mahathir moved on to other business. 


No. 208 
Sir R. Renwick (Pretoria) to Mr Hurd, 1 November 1989, 11.45 a.m.' 
Tel. No. 529 Confidential (FCO 105/3456, JSS 014/4 Part B) 


South Africa: Internal Politics 


1. understand that Helen Suzman will be calling on the Secretary of State tomorrow. You may wish to have a 
sitrep. 

2. In the eight weeks since the elections de Klerk has taken some steps which have transformed the political scene 
here. The decision in which we were involved to permit the march in Cape Town on 13 September was a major 
breakthrough in terms of the tolerance of peaceful demonstrations. It has been followed by other large pro-ANC 
marches and demonstrations in all the major cities. Virtually all of these have been peaceful except for the instances 
of stone throwing in Pietermaritzburg. In all these marches ANC and South African Communist Party banners have 
been displayed despite the fact that both the ANC and SACP remain banned under the existing legislation. The 
Government has no intention of unbanning the ANC until there is agreement on a cessation of violence while 
negotiations take place. 

3. The other major step has been the release of Sisulu and the other Rivonia triallists except for Mandela. The 
Government released them unconditionally and subject to no restrictions but made clear that they would have to act 
within the law. The large rally organised in Soweto on Sunday by the ANC’s internal allies in the so-called ‘mass 
democratic movement’ (MDM) passed off peacefully, as Sisulu promised us it would. But it manifestly had the 
character of a full-scale ANC rally and Sisulu defended the armed struggle. This has caused a furore in right wing 
circles here, with Treurnicht trying to demand a recall of Parliament, the normally servile Citizen? newspaper 
attacking the Government from the right and demands from left and right that the situation should be clarified either 
by unbanning the ANC or prosecuting those who clearly are seeking to promote the aims of a banned organisation. 

4. The Government so far has reacted calmly, in contrast to the kind of behaviour we could have expected from de 
Klerk’s predecessor. The Justice Minister, Coetsee, has emphasised that the march passed off peacefully and that was 
what mattered most. But the Government now face a serious dilemma as the organisers will go on trying to hold 
what amount to ANC rallies. The next major event will be the proposed ‘conference on a democratic future’ which 
the black opposition groups want to hold in Johannesburg on 9/10 December. I have made clear to Viljoen (the 
minister responsible for negotiations on a new constitution) and other members of the cabinet our hope that 
permission will be granted for that meeting to take place. 


' Repeated for Information Priority to Harare, Lusaka, Lagos, Nairobi, Washington, UKMIS New York. Following the 


resignation on 26 October of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, Nigel Lawson, over disagreements with Mrs Thatcher’s 
economic adviser Sir Alan Walters, Mr Major was appointed Chancellor and was succeeded as Foreign Secretary by Mr 
Douglas Hurd. 


2 > . 
i.e. Die Burger. 
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5. At the same time we have sought to impress on the released ANC leaders when I saw them in Soweto on 26 
October that the chances of securing Mandela’s release next year will depend critically on what happens between 
now and then and whether demonstrations continue to be peaceful and to be held, more or less, within the law. Sisulu 
and the others understand the need to avoid violence and the crowds at these demonstrations have been effectively 
controlled by ANC/MDM marshals. 

6. On the prospects for negotiations, however, Sisulu has taken a pretty uncompromising line. He started off by 
saying that negotiations should take place while the armed struggle continues. He also rejected the idea of protection 
for minority as against individual rights. In his speech on Sunday he called on the South African Government to meet 
the EPG conditions plus a few more, following which the ANC would ‘discuss a cease-fire’ with the SAG. As we 
have pointed out to our ANC/MDM contacts this is a far cry from the EPG concept of reciprocal and matching 
commitments. Sisulu said that the ANC would not participate in ‘ethnic’ elections to choose black leaders to 
negotiate with the Government: instead there should be elections to a constituent assembly. Finally, the ANC 
negotiating proposals which have been endorsed by the OAU, but which were not endorsed at Kuala Lumpur, 
envisage the formation of an ‘interim government’. 

7. While ANC sources say that this is a negotiating position, it is not doing much to promote the prospect of 
negotiations. That would entail a move back by the ANC towards the EPG concept and further moves by the 
Government towards it. The Government talks of trying to marginalise the ANC if it does not commit itself to a 
peaceful solution, but that is not going to be easy. De Klerk does not seem tempted however to take refuge, as P.W. 
Botha would have done, in a return to repression. He will continue to follow a step by step approach, evaluating the 
reactions to each step taken before deciding on the next one. He has to take account of the reactions of the white 
electorate and is having trouble with the police. But he continues to talk of the need to try to further normalise the 
situation in South Africa and of the possibility of a progressive lifting of the state of emergency. We have impressed 
on the Government the need to consider, for instance, lifting the regulations restricting the written press. That would 
be a further signal of serious intent about reform. 

8. Sisulu did not raise Kuala Lumpur with me. He and Albertina Sisulu are well aware of the role we played in 
helping to secure his release. The various pro-ANC and black consciousness leaders who attended events here which 
we arranged here [sic] for the Director-General of the British Council and the opening of the new British Council 
Centre in Johannesburg made clear that they will go on calling for sanctions, as Sisulu did on Sunday, but with no 
expectation that any new measures in present circumstances are likely to be imposed. They are all quite excited, 
indeed overexcited, about the changes that have taken place so far and the danger is that they will think that they 
have got the Government on the run. 

9. As Helen Suzman will make clear, this is simply not the case. De Klerk has a very definite bottom line. He will 
not permit events to get out of hand here and the South African state and security forces have the capacity to control 
the situation for many years to come. The ANC have been soft-peddling /sic: pedalling] the armed struggle in recent 
months and that is a welcome development. But in any trial of strength, they could not possibly hope to win. In 
negotiations on a future constitution the South African Government will continue to insist on protection for group 
rights—though we are beginning to shift them progressively towards talking in terms of protection for minority 
rights, which is a more acceptable concept. De Klerk, as he has said to me on several occasions, is not in the business 
of ‘reforming himself out of power’. The basic difficulty remains that the ANC/MDM will go on demanding in effect 
a transfer of power and that is not on offer. What is on offer is much wider power-sharing, but with the Government 
still trying to ensure that the whites retain control of the ultimate levers of power. They certainly do hope to make 
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progress at the least with Buthelezi. But that will [?not] suffice because, while Buthelezi does command the support 
of two thirds of the Zulus, he does not have any significant support outside his own area. 

10. The Government, therefore, is going to come up against some formidable obstacles as it tries to move ahead 
with reform. But it is committed to trying to make progress and, so far, has been doing a great deal better than its 
critics thought likely. The political atmosphere in the country, for the time being at least, has been transformed. De 
Klerk is a calm and rational man who is not going to fall back into the arms of the security establishment if he can 
help it. The process currently in train here is eerily reminiscent of ‘glasnost’ in the Soviet Union with genuine 
attempts to create a greater openness and much more tolerance of dissent, but comparable difficulties in achieving 
practical results. In both instances it is in our own interests to try to nurture what is happening and avoid a return to 
the status quo ante . Whether or not the Government gets stuck in the reform process, as its predecessor did, will 
depend on whether it can create the conditions next year to release Mandela. It remains extremely concerned about 
the security consequences of releasing him. But it clearly is not going to get anywhere with Buthelezi or any other 
leader with real support unless it can nerve itself to do so. 

11.Political change here will continue to be an incremental process. Helen Suzman will I think be inclined to 
express surprise that de Klerk to date has felt himself able to go this far, rather than dismay that he has not gone 
further. The gap between expectations and what in practice is likely to happen is dangerously wide. But whatever the 
expectations, change here is going to be a laborious process and what matters most is that it should be taking place, 
and in the right direction. So far under de Klerk that has proved be the case, as it certainly was not under his 
predecessor. 


No. 209 
Sir R. Renwick (Pretoria) to Mr Hurd, 10 November 1989, 11 a.m.’ 
Tel. No. 551 Immediate, Restricted (FCO 105/3428, JSS 011/4 Part D) 


Violence in Natal 


1. You asked me for an up-date on the situation in Natal in advance of next week’s Africa Working Group. 

2. The meetings between UDF/COSATU and Inkatha between June and September led to a lull in the township 
faction fighting. Whereas in the first three months of 1989 over 60 people were being killed in the violence in Natal 
each month, and about 40 a month were killed from April to July, the death rate declined sharply to 26 in August and 
13 in September. We understand a further 50 or so people were killed in October following the re-emergence of 
violence in some townships after the breakdown of talks. 

2. Both the UDF/COSATU leaders and Inkatha now acknowledge privately that the violence is no longer under 
their control. Previously the UDF groups had accused Inkatha of sole responsibility for this intra-black violence. In 
fact the responsibility lies with both sides. The general level of anarchy has led also to the emergence of street gangs 
and local leaders who claim to support one side or the other but in fact are little more than gangs of thugs and 
criminals. The one positive development after the break-down of the talks in October has been the emergence of 
local ‘peace accords’, e.g. in Shongweni. These tend to emerge as a result of local community leaders getting 
together in an effort to control the youth and maintain some degree of organisation in their areas. Both sides have 


' Repeated Priority to Johannesburg, and for Information Saving to Durban and Cape Town. 
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tended to applaud agreements that are reached but there is no pattern to them. 

3. The peace talks reached a deadlock a few weeks ago when Buthelezi accused UDF elements of circulating 
pamphlets alleging that the purpose was purely tactical and that the objective remained to eliminate Inkatha. The 
UDF leadership denied responsibility for these pamphlets. Attempts have been made to reach agreement on a 
meeting in London at which the ANC would be represented and to which there would be delegations of thirty a side. 
Buthelezi has been trying to insist on inclusion of the exiled breakaway Natal branch of the Pan African Congress. If 
the political will existed the impasse could easily be broken by the two sides agreeing that the other could bring 
whoever they wanted to the meeting. The Anglican Bishop of Natal, Bishop Nuttall, is trying to get the peace talks 
started again through contacts with Buthelezi and the UDF. 

4. Meanwhile the two sides will be seeking to show their support in rallies on 19 November. The Zulu King ” has 
called a convention of all Zulus in Durban on that day. The reception committee for the released ANC leaders is 
trying to organise a meeting in Pietermaritzburg on the same day, though it is not yet clear whether this will go 
ahead. 

5. The violence will continue until some rapprochement is reached between Inkatha and the ANC. It is a struggle 
neither side can win. Buthelezi’s attempts to arrange a meeting with Tambo before the latter fell ill brought no 
response from the ANC, who also broke off the discussions between Thabo Mbeki and Dhlomo. But Buthelezi has 
been making just about as many procedural difficulties himself. The most positive influence has been that of 
Mandela, who has publicly called for an end to the conflict and strongly advised UDF leaders in Natal to try to make 
peace. We are continuing to support Bishop Nuttall’s” efforts to bring the two sides together (I saw him in Durban 
last week, will be in touch again with Dhlomo and have spoken to both Buthelezi and Gumede) but any external 


involvement must continue to be discreet and not public. 


> King Goodwill Zwelithini kaBhekuzulu (nephew of Chief Buthelezi). 
> Michael Nuttall, Bishop of Natal. 


No. 210 
Letter from Mr Powell (No. 10) to Mr Wall, 15 November 1989 


Top Secret and Personal (PREM 19/3171) 
Dear Stephen, 


South Africa 


The Prime Minister has seen the intelligence about the South African Government’s intention to release Mandela 
in January and possibly to proceed beyond that to un-ban the ANC. She thinks we should be doing contingency 
planning on how we would respond to such steps on the part of the South African Government. One aspect would, in 
the light of previous statements, be the question of a visit by her to South Africa. But we should also clear our minds 
in advance on the action we might take to relax measures against South Africa, identifying in particular those which 
we could take off at short notice. Obviously this would not include those on which we have international legal 
obligations, such as the arms embargo. But there are a number of steps which we could take entirely by national 


decision very rapidly, and we should be clear what the options are. 
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I imagine you may well have some such work in hand already. The Prime Minister would like to be kept abreast of 
it. 


Yours sincerely, CHARLES POWELL 


No. 211 


Minute from Mr Fairweather to Mr Tomkys, 16 November 1989! 
Confidential and Personal (FCO 105/3424, JSS 011/1 Part E) 


ANC 


1.Mr Van Zyl Slabbert came to dinner with me last night. Discussing his meeting with the Prime Minister on 28 
September, he said that he had been disturbed to see that she was under the misapprehension that the ANC leadership 
in Lusaka was a bunch of extremists dedicated to violence. This was grotesque. The truth was almost the opposite. 
Thabo Mbeki and most of his colleagues were basically moderates who were desperately trying to keep in touch with 
and restrain violent black elements in the townships in South Africa who were deeply suspicious of the trend they 
discerned within the ANC towards a negotiated settlement. Mr Slabbert thought that it was important to correct this 
misapprehension if HMG were to contribute to a resolution of the problem of apartheid. 

2. As I minuted yesterday apropos Sir Crispin Tickell’s personal telegram to Mr Slater reporting a minor 
contretemps concerning the ANC during the Prime Minister’s visit to New York last week,” the issue of ministerial 
contact with the ANC is becoming increasingly awkward. The arguments were fully deployed in the Department’s 
submission of 10 October;’ I need not repeat them here. However, there is little point to my mind in directing the 
Secretary of State’s attention to the problem at this stage; there are higher priorities on his agenda. I do believe 
however that it would be right to take a hard look at this when Sir Robin Renwick comes back and has his meeting 
with the Secretary of State and all of us on 8 January. The outcome of that meeting should be, first an attempt to get 
No.10’s thinking straight; second a decision that, when the occasion offers, there should be a ministerial level contact 
with Mr Mbeki, Oliver Tambo or others of the ANC leadership. 


' Copied to Mr Fraser, PS to Mr Waldegrave. Mr Roger Tomkys was DUS for Africa and the Middle East. 
* Not printed. Sir Crispin Tickell was the UK’s Permanent Representative to the UN. 
* No. 200, note 1. 
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No. 212 
Sir R. Renwick (Pretoria) to Mr Hurd, 13 December 1989, 1.49 
p.m.’ Tel. No. 650 (FCO 105/3466, JSS 015/1 Part B) 


De Klerk meets Mandela 


1. The Justice Minister has announced that de Klerk met Mandela this morning in Cape Town. The 
meeting was at Mandela’s request. It fitted in with de Klerk’s programme of consulting the full 
spectrum of political opinion concerning the future of all South Africans. Issues that were explored 
included ways to address current obstacles in the way of serious dialogue. Follow-up talks in the New 
Year are envisaged. The meeting was attended by the Justice Minister, Coetsee, and the minister in 
charge of negotiations, Dr Viljoen. 

Please see MIFT (not to all). 


: Repeated for Information Immediate to UKMIS New York, Washington, Harare, Lusaka. 
2 
No. 213. 


No. 213 
Sir R. Renwick (Pretoria) to Mr Hurd, 13 December 1989, 2.15 p.m. 
Tel. No. 651 Immediate, Confidential (FCO 105/3466, JSS 015/1 Part B) 


MIPT: Mandela’ 


1. When I saw van Heerden today, I said that I was continuing to get mixed signals from South 
African ministers about the release of Mandela. Dr Viljoen had made clear to me that he hoped to see 
Mandela released early in the New Year. Some other members of the Government were continuing to 
argue that some agreement on negotiations needed to be worked out first. 

2. Van Heerden said that this correctly described the positions of the two groups within the cabinet. 
Pik Botha as well as Viljoen wanted Mandela’s early release. Obviously it would be better if some 


' No. 212. 
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agreement could be reached on negotiations but, in their view, Mandela’s release should not be delayed 
much longer. Van Heerden hoped that de Klerk would deal with this at the latest in his speech at the 
opening of Parliament on 2 February. Pik Botha and he would go on pressing for action not to be 
delayed beyond that. I said that we believed that it would be a serious mistake to try to tie Mandela’s 
release to a series of other conditions. We hoped that a decision would be announced by the opening of 
Parliament. 

3. In de Klerk’s statement on the release of Sisulu, the Government sought to suggest that Mandela 
did not regard his own release as a priority at that time. While it is true that Mandela wanted other 
prisoners to be released first he has made clear to recent visitors, including Sisulu, that he does now 
want to be released and certainly will have done so to de Klerk. 


No. 214 
Letter from Mr Wall to Mr Powell (No. 10), 18 December 1989 
Secret (FCO 105/3873, JSS 027/6 Part A [1990]) 


Dear Charles, 
South Africa 


Thank you for your letter of 15 November asking about contingency planning for a possible response 
to the early release of Mandela and other reform moves by the South African Government.' 

We cannot be sure that the release of Mandela will take place as soon as some of the intelligence has 
suggested. The South African Government clearly do want to work towards the release of Mandela and, 
eventually, lifting the state of emergency. But Sir Robin Renwick reports that a decision to release 
Mandela has not yet been taken, and that there is a divergence of views among South African Ministers. 
Sir Robin has made clear to them our view that Mandela’s release must be unconditional and there does 
now seem greater acceptance of that point. Action to ease the state of emergency is likely to take place 
piecemeal and will depend on developments. 

All the signs are that Mandela himself is not looking for very early release. It seems pretty clear that 
he is engaged in fairly substantive discussion with the South African Government. We think that both he 
and they are probably trying to set in place the framework for negotiations before he comes out of jail. 
There are obvious advantages for both parties: the South Africans could hope to marginalise some of the 
more extreme elements of the ANC. Mandela himself would avoid being released into a political 
vacuum. It would also be easier for him to deal with extremists if he has some sort of constitutional plan 
which he is ready to run with on his release. 

The Foreign Secretary thinks our basic text should remain the note agreed between the Prime 
Minister and Chancellor Kohl, a copy of which was given to Mr De Klerk in June.” This links the lifting 
of sanctions to fulfilment by the South Africans of their part of the EPG negotiating concept. 

We also need to consider more specific incentives to de Klerk. We have got a surprising measure of 
agreement (in the Commonwealth, in the European Community and in the UN) that the international 
community will consider relaxing pressures on South Africa when there is evidence of clear and 
irreversible change. The Commonwealth also asked the IMF to examine how its resources might be 
mobilised. Jim Baker? indicated, when he was here last week, that the Americans wanted to consider 


' No. 210. 
° Not printed. 
> James Baker, US Secretary of State. 
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with us what help could be provided to South Africa in the international financial institutions. That is 
clearly the key, though there will be limits on what we can do. The Americans are bound by their 
legislation. For our part, we cannot on the one hand advocate the operation of market forces and then 
instruct those same market forces to decide that the time has come to change their judgement. But it 
would obviously be possible to find ways through that problem. 

We should also consider relaxing the so-called voluntary bans on new investment and the promotion 
of tourism. These are the least consistent with our policy of encouraging change from within and 
through contacts. The ban on investment derives from a decision of the EC Council of Ministers. This 
creates a potential legal obstacle which needs further study. We believe, however, that these difficulties 
are not insuperable and further legal advice is being sought. Other possible areas for action include the 
decision to discourage cultural and scientific contacts. 

We are continuing meanwhile our discussions with other governments of the circumstances in which 
existing measures might be relaxed, making clear that in our view fulfilment by the South African 
Government of the EPG conditions should be the trigger for doing so. Many other Western governments 
are reluctant to face up to the need to relax measures even in those circumstances. The German and 
American attitudes will be crucial. 

The Foreign Secretary thinks we should also consider using ministerial visits as a lever for change. A 
visit by the Prime Minister would be the major prize for the South Africans. Timing would be crucial 
and would depend very much on the circumstances of Mandela’s release and the nature of any 
negotiations that got underway. It would be a pity to have a visit by the Prime Minister which was only 
a reward for Mandela’s release. It would be better if a visit could be deployed to give some critical 
impetus to the negotiating process. 

Namibia is due to have its independence at the beginning of April. The Foreign Secretary thinks it 
would be a good idea if he went to those celebrations. That could be an opportunity to make a brief 
sideways visit to South Africa. This is something he and the Prime Minister might discuss at a 
forthcoming bilateral. The Foreign Secretary will also have an opportunity to go over the ground with 
Sir Robin Renwick when he is in London in early January. 


Yours, STEPHEN WALL 


No. 215 
Letter from Mr Powell (No. 10) to Mr Wall, 19 December 
1989 Secret (PREM 19/3171) 


Dear Stephen, 
South Africa 


Thank you for your letter of 18 December responding to mine about our reaction to the possible early 
release of Nelson Mandela and other reform moves by the South African government.’ 

The Prime Minister thinks we need to be ready to react swiftly and in a way which gives a lead to 
others, in the event of Mandela’s release. We shall need a good and prompt statement, and there would 
be no harm in having a draft on the stocks. She is inclined to think that the paper which we gave De 


' No. 214. 
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Klerk in June is now rather out of date. We have had considerable success since then in getting others to 
face up to the notion of relaxing pressures against South Africa, and now need to relate this to specific 
measures. She agrees that the ban on new investment and on promotion of tourism are prime candidates 
for early action, as is the present policy of discouraging cultural and scientific contacts. She would like 
to see a list of possible steps in rough order of priority, so that we are well ahead with contingency 
planning. 

I note that the Foreign Secretary will discuss the question of visits at a future bilateral. 


Yours sincerely, 
CHARLES POWELL 


No. 216 
File note by Mr Wright, 20 December 1989' 
(FCO 105/ 3442, JSS 011/13) 


Spruitview, East Rand 


1. A small black township located just of the N3 highway beyond Katlehong, with a population of 
around 6,000. Spruitview is fairly insignificant when considered alongside its neighbours of Katlehong, 
Thokoza and their associated squatter camps, but it has a rarity worth recording. 

2. Spruitview is the first (and so far only) black township to be exclusively freehold in nature. The 
land was purchased four years ago by a Johannesburg businessman who received enthusiastic 
Government support for his plan to sell plots to developers for freehold occupation by blacks. The result 
is a government ‘showpiece’ of exclusive properties, including the first house owned by a black to cost 
R1 million. It is not unlike the posher parts of Milton Keynes, an architectural playground of impressive 
dwellings with twin garages and neat lawns. 

3. But all is not well in Yuppie land. The township is administered by the Katlehong City Council 
who have yet to provide some basic amenities. Rubble left by the developers is quite an eyesore and 
occurs throughout Spruitview; refuse collection is haphazard; there are few shops, no schools and little 
public transport. Local residents have recently formed their own pressure group (see attached papers)” 
with the initial aim of forcing the Government either to bring Spruitview under the control of the (white) 
Germiston City Council or declaring the township a Free Settlement Area with its own management. 
The residents’ committee are particularly incensed that a leasehold Council such as Katlehong should 
exercise control of a freehold area and Brian Njomane, the committee chairman, showed me copies of 
his rates bill which includes a ground rent charge! 

4. All entertaining stuff, and a pleasant relief in some ways from our usual fare of depressing 
township visits. But the residents of Spruitview remain ‘capitalist lackeys’ and ‘sell outs’ as far as the 
true strugglers are concerned. Its existence is something of an offensive sop to black critics of the 
Government; a showpiece of enterprising Africans who have made good, but still confined within the 


' Mr David Wright was Vice-Consul (Pol/Admin), Johannesburg. 
° Not printed. 
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terms of the Group Areas Act. I have turned down Mr Njomane’s request for assistance in constructing 
a pre-school in the township. His committee would do better to squeeze their fellow (relatively wealthy) 


residents. 


No. 217 
Letter from Mr Powell (No. 10) to Mr Wall, 21 December 1989 
Secret (PREM 19/3171) 


[no salutation on this copy] 


South Africa 


The Prime Minister and the Foreign Secretary agreed this morning that we needed to work out a 
detailed plan of action, setting out the steps we would take following Mandela’s hoped-for release.' The 
Foreign Secretary noted that Sir Robin Renwick would be in London in early January and the Prime 
Minister said she would like to see him then. The Prime Minister agreed that it would be a good idea for 
the Foreign Secretary to attend the Namibian independence celebrations and take the opportunity to 
make a side visit to South Africa. He might also consider calling in on one or two other Southern 
African countries. 


' In preparation for Mr Hurd’s meeting with the Prime Minister, Mr Dales had submitted on 19 December 
checklist of points for discussion. He noted that Mrs Thatcher was ‘strongly-minded to visit South Africa’, 
and that it must be a priority to deter her from doing so too soon: ‘A visit is our big shot, which can only be 
used once, preferably when dialogue is about to get underway.’ It was also important ‘to discourage the 
Prime Minister from believing that we have many options’ when it came to lifting sanctions (FCO 
105/3601, JSS 300/4). In fact Mr Hurd’s discussion with the Prime Minister proved, in his words, 
‘sketchy’, and Mr Fairweather observed that it was not clear from Mr Powell’s letter whether she had 
accepted that the relaxation of sanctions should be geared to fulfilment of the conditions for starting 
negotiations (minutes on a submission by Mr Dales of 21 December, ibid.). By the time Mr Powell’s letter 
arrived, plans were already being formulated for an Office Meeting on South Africa scheduled for 9 
January 1990 (No. 222). In his submission of 21 December, Mr Dales proposed that the detailed plan of 
action requested by Mr Powell should be sent to No. 10 after that meeting (ibid.). Mr Hurd agreed, and 
discussion on what was now termed the ‘game plan’ for Mr Mandela’s release continued into January. 


[no signature on this copy] 


No. 218 
Letter from Mr Wall to Mr Powell (No. 10), 22 December 
1989 Confidential (PREM 19/3171) 


Dear Charles, 
Thank you for your letter of 19 December.' The South African Government have responded to recent 
press speculation about the possible release of Nelson Mandela by denying that he will be freed over the 


' No. 215. 
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holiday. 

But, just in case, I enclose a draft statement welcoming Mr Mandela’s release, which might be issued 
in the name of the Prime Minister.” It may, in addition, be a good idea for the Prime Minister to send 
personal, forward-looking messages to both President de Klerk and Mr Mandela himself once he is free. 
It is impossible to draft such statements without knowing the precise circumstances of Mr Mandela’s 
release. The enclosed drafts therefore contain the elements which might be included. The message to 
President de Klerk would be private, but we should expect the text of the message to Mr Mandela to 
become public. 

The message to Mr Mandela might include an expression [of] hope that the Prime Minister will be 
able to meet him and to hear his views at first hand. 


° Not printed. 
Yours, STEPHEN WALL 


No. 219 
Letter from Mr Powell (No. 10) to Mr Wall, 27 December 1989 
Confidential (PREM 19/3171) 


[no salutation on this copy] 


Thank you for your letter of 22 December enclosing a draft statement which we might make when 
Mr Mandela is released in due course.’ The Prime Minister feels this is on the right lines but would like 
a final sentence added to the answer to the question: ‘will Britain lift sanctions?’ This would read: ‘in 
the light of the decision to release Mr Mandela, Britain will take the first step towards such a relaxation 


of measures/sanctions by’ . . ,’” This reflects the Prime Minister’s view that we should immediately 
make some gesture on the sanctions front, while consulting other governments about more far reaching 
measures. 

' No. 218. 


° Ellipsis in original. 


[no signature on this copy] 


No. 220 
Letter from Mr Powell (No. 10) to Mr Wall, 9 


January 1990 Confidential (PREM 19/3171) 
Dear Stephen, 


South Africa 


The Prime Minister had a talk this morning with Sir Robin Renwick about South Africa. It may be 
helpful if I record one or two points which could be relevant to the meeting which I know the Foreign 
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Secretary is holding this afternoon.' 

The Prime Minister confirmed that she would want us to respond rapidly to the release of Mandela 
with a positive statement, and by rescinding or relaxing a number of measures against South Africa, 
starting with relatively minor ones on which the decision rests with us alone. An example would be the 
re-establishment of cultural and scientific contacts. She would hope to be able to include one or two 
others. She was inclined to agree with Sir Robin that ending the voluntary ban on new investment, by 
making clear that such decisions would be left entirely to the judgment of individual companies, should 
be reserved until the South African Government take further steps to meet the EPG conditions. In short, 
she was content with a step-by-step process of rescinding measures, while encouraging other 
Governments to follow suit. She looks forward to receiving the promised paper on this. 

The Prime Minister also agreed with Sir Robin that we should give high priority to persuading South 

Africans to sign the Nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty. She noted that Article 4 of that Treaty would, in 
due course, put us under an obligation to consider requests by South Africa for limited cooperation in 
the nuclear area.” She regards this as acceptable. 
The Prime Minister would be content for Sir Robin to tell President de Klerk, when he sees him later 
this month, that she would be happy to receive him at Chequers if he visits Europe in the Spring. Sir 
Robin would need to make clear that it would be in the interests of both sides for such a visit to be a 
success (i.e. coded language for release of Mandela and a partial lifting of the state of emergency being 
a condition for coming to Chequers). 

The Prime Minister raised the possibility of paying a visit to South Africa once Mandela was 
released. She would not want to rush in, appearing to claim credit for his release. It would probably be 
better to wait until after President de Klerk’s visit to the United Kingdom. But we should keep sufficient 
flexibility to permit an earlier visit if the situation seemed to warrant it. Meanwhile, plans should go 
ahead for the Foreign Secretary to visit South Africa following Namibia’s independence celebrations. 

The Prime Minister accepted that it would be right for her to offer to see Mandela once he was 
released, and for the Foreign Secretary to see Sisulu were he to visit the United Kingdom. She 
acknowledged that it might well be necessary later in the year for there to be a high level contact with 
the external wing of the ANC. But she would wish to reserve a decision on this until we see how they 
respond to Mandela’s release and an offer of negotiations by the South African Government. 

I am sending a copy of this letter to Sir Robin Butler.’ 


' See No. 222. 

Article IV of the NPT reads: (1) ‘Nothing in this Treaty shall be interpreted as affecting the inalienable 
right of all the Parties to the Treaty to develop research, production and use of nuclear energy for peaceful 
purposes without discrimination and in conformity with Articles I and II of this Treaty [prohibiting the 
transfer of nuclear weapons]. (2) All the Parties to the Treaty undertake to facilitate, and have the right to 
participate in, the fullest possible exchange of equipment, materials and scientific and technological 
information for the peaceful uses of nuclear energy. Parties to the Treaty in a position to do so shall also co- 
operate in contributing alone or together with other States or international organizations to the further 
development of the applications of nuclear energy for peaceful purposes, especially in the territories of non- 
nuclear- weapon States Party to the Treaty, with due consideration for the needs of the developing areas of 
the world.’ President de Klerk had already ordered the dismantlement of South Africa’s nuclear capability 
towards the end of 1989; South Africa acceded to the NPT in July 1991. 


> Sir Robin Butler was Cabinet Secretary. 


Yours sincerely, 
CHARLES POWELL 
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No. 221 
Letter from Mr Powell (No. 10) to Mr Wall, 9 
January 1990 Confidential (PREM 19/3171) 
Dear Stephen, 


South Africa 


The Foreign Secretary told the Prime Minister this morning that, following her own meeting with Sir 
Robin Renwick, a paper was being prepared setting out the actions we might take in the event of 
Mandela’s release.' It would also deal with the considerations affecting a visit by the Prime Minister to 
South Africa. 

The Prime Minister suggested that we ought to urge more Ministers to visit South Africa, as part of 
our aim of encouraging contacts. While we should clearly need to steer clear of sensitive areas such as 
defence, it could be helpful to our commercial interests to arrange visits by Departmental Ministers in 
areas such as the environment or transport or energy. She understood there was considerable interest in 
South Africa, for instance, in our experience of privatisation. The Foreign Secretary promised to give 
consideration to this. 


' See enclosure in No. 223. 


Yours sincerely, 
CHARLES POWELL 


No. 222 
Record of Meeting, 9 January 1990' 
Confidential (FCO 105/3920, JSS 300/1 Part A) 


Office Meeting on South Africa, 9 January: Conclusions 


1. The meeting agreed that action should follow the lines of Sir Robin Renwick’s paper’ as follows: 
(a) Reaction to Mandela's release 


—a statement welcoming the release as a goal for which the UK has worked and as justifying UK 


Present at this meeting, held at 3.30 p.m., were Mr Waldegrave, Sir P. Wright, Sir R. Renwick, Mr Tim 
Yeo MP (Parliamentary Private Secretary to Mr Hurd), Mr Tomkys, Mr Fairweather, Mr Robert Cooper 
(Head of Policy Planning Staff), Mr Andrew Burns (Head of News Department), Mr David Lidington 
(Special Adviser to Mr Hurd), Mr Fraser, Mr Len Appleyard (Cabinet Office), Mr Wall and Mr Dales. 
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policy of maintaining contact. Hope that his release would lead to negotiations on the basis of a 
suspension of violence; 

It was noted that the Prime Minister evidently wishes to go further. The statement should therefore 
include ‘interpretative’ language ending discouragement of cultural and scientific contacts. We should 
avoid language about the lifting of sanctions. There were few other moves available without breach of 
legal obligations. 

—message to de Klerk, including a formal invitation to Chequers; 

—message to Mandela inviting him for talks; 

There might be a need for the Secretary of State to make a statement to the House. This would be on 
the same lines as the No. 10 press statement but would have to cover in supplementaries awkward 
questions about sporting contacts, etc. The statement might also mention his own visit at the time of the 
Namibian independence celebrations. 


(b) Reaction to offer by the SAG to implement EPG conditions 


—statement interpreting bans on new investment and tourism as genuinely ‘voluntary’; 


(c) Implementation of EPG conditions 


—action within the EC to argue for lifting of formal Community measures (bans on iron and steel 
imports, etc.). 


Preparatory Action 


2. It was agreed that in advance of Mandela’s release we should inform the Federal German 
Chancellery and the US of our thinking. We should not ignore the EC dimension. Mr Weston * would 
have an opportunity on 23 January to talk privately to the US Political Director, Mr Ray Seitz. 
Thereafter the Secretary of State should cover the subject with Mr Baker during his visit to Washington 
at the end of the month (mentioning also the NPT—see below). We should make contact with the 
Federal Chancellery. There was no need for advance action with the Twelve as such, but the Irish 
Presidency should be informed by COREU of our statement immediately after Mandela’s release. If the 
Irish included South Africa on the FAC agenda for February, we should use the opportunity to urge 
lifting of negative measures as de Klerk fulfilled EC conditions, as he was beginning to do. 


NPT 


3. It was agreed that South African accession to the NPT would be a major prize. Subject to legal 
advice, we should tell the South Africans that Article IV established an overriding obligation to 
facilitate nuclear exchanges with South Africa. * We should try to carry the Dutch, Germans and 
Americans with us. The Legal Advisers should be asked for confirmation (if necessary consulting the 
Law Officers) that we could successfully resist a challenge to our view that the NPT Article IV 
obligation overrode EC and other sanctions. 


Not printed. 
3 Mr John Weston, FCO Political Director. 
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4. Other Points: 


—Sir Robin Renwick emphasised the need to reduce expectations of the extent and speed of change 
in South Africa. De Klerk was not proposing to transfer power; such a process might take 20 years or 
more. But we were moving in the right direction. The Secretary of State noted that before long we could 
again be facing calls for more sanctions, etc.; 

—on contacts with the ANC, the Prime Minister had modified her view after discussion with Sir 
Robin Renwick. She appreciated that we were entering a critical period in which we would need to be 
able to speak firmly and at high level to the ANC. She would not exclude a meeting with an ‘external’ 
member of the ANC if it was for evident operational reasons. 


* See No. 220, note 2. 


No. 223 
Letter from Mr Wall to Mr Powell (No. 10), 12 January 1990 
Confidential (FCO 105/3873, JSS 027/6 Part A) 


Dear Charles, 
South Africa 


Thank you for your letter of 9 January.' The Foreign Secretary has also discussed with Sir Robin 
Renwick the moves which we might make in response to moves by President de Klerk. I enclose a note 
setting out the conclusions. 

The Foreign Secretary thinks that in addition to a statement from No. 10, Mandela’s release might 
well require a statement in the House. 

Given the close cooperation we have so far sustained with the Americans and with the German 
Federal Chancellery, the Foreign Secretary recommends that we let them know our thinking early on. 
The Foreign Secretary can do this with Secretary Baker in Washington at the end of this month. He also 
plans to stress the importance of persuading the South Africans to accede to the Nuclear Non- 
Proliferation Treaty and, subject to confirmation by the Law Officers, put forward our view that Article 
IV would carry an obligation to facilitate peaceful nuclear cooperation with South Africa which would 
override other sanctions. 

If President de Klerk looks like making real progress towards meeting the EPG conditions, we 
should step up the action we have already begun with the Twelve to point out that this undermines the 
basis for the Community’s negative measures. Many member states will resist. But apart from the Arms 
Embargo the actual negative measures we impose are limited in number and significance. 

The Foreign Secretary agrees that what is most needed is to make positive moves, such as invitations 
to President de Klerk and visits to South Africa, as inducements to further progress. Visits by British 
Ministers to South Africa would be a useful way of recognising progress in South Africa, though we 
should avoid sensitive areas such as defence and those directly involved in the application of apartheid. 

I enclose draft texts of the statement and of the messages to President de Klerk and to Mr Mandela 
for use when Mandela is released. ” 


' No. 220. 
Not printed. 
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Iam sending a copy of this letter to Sonia Phippard (Cabinet Office). 


Yours, STEPHEN WALL 


Enclosure in No. 223 South Africa: 
Possible Response to Moves by de Klerk 


1.De Klerk is aiming to release Mandela in February or March, though he has not yet 
decided the manner and timing. He is due to address the South African Parliament on 2 
February. 

2. Mandela could be released: 

(a) as an act on its own, or 

(b) with some steps towards lifting the state of emergency/offer of negotiations etc. 

De Klerk is trying for (b). Our response will depend on the context in which Mandela is released. 


Possible Response 


2. (a) to release of Mandela: 

Message to de Klerk and Mandela, plus a statement from No. 10. The message to de Klerk should 
include confirmation of the invitation for talks at Chequers. The message to Mandela should say that the 
Prime Minister looks forward to a discussion with him in London. The statement should strongly 
welcome the release and express the hope that it will lead to negotiations in which all can participate on 
the basis of a suspension of violence and say that this is a vindication of a policy of contact rather than 
isolation.» We should indicate that reconsideration of measures will be appropriate when the South 
Africans meet the EPG conditions. At the same time we could announce the invitation to de Klerk to 
visit Chequers (see below). We should expect the message to Mandela to be made public. 

If Ministers wish to go beyond that at this stage, and de Klerk is doing more than just releasing 
Mandela, we could announce that we do not see that cultural, scientific and academic contacts 
strengthen apartheid; on the contrary. Therefore we intend to leave it to the academics, scientists and 
others concerned to decide for themselves whether to go to South Africa or to join in meetings with 
South Africans. 

NB: We should think in terms of a positive statement rather than announcing the ‘lifting’ of 
measures. The actual measures ban agreements (EC) and events (Commonwealth). They have been 
pretty meaningless in practice, but were a negative signal to South Africa. A positive statement sends 
the right signal to South Africa without getting us into arguments about legal obligations, etc. 

In addition to No. 10’s statement, there may be a need for a statement in the House of Commons.* 

(b) Offer by the South Africans to meet the EPG conditions (i.e. release Mandela unconditionally 
and offer to lift the state of emergency, unban the ANC and withdraw troops from townships if the ANC 


will join in negotiations and suspend violence): 


Mrs Thatcher commented in the margin: ‘and of resisting sanctions.’ 
Mrs Thatcher commented: ‘The most important thing would be to lift the voluntary ban on investment.’ 
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At this point we should make a statement that we will interpret ‘voluntary’ bans on new investment 
and tourism as genuinely voluntary, i.e. we will leave it to the banks and companies whether or not to 
invest and to the tourists to decide whether or not to go.” We would also resume funding of trade 
missions. 

(c) Fulfilment of EPG conditions (which depends also on the ANC response): 

This would be the moment to seek the rescinding of the formal Community measures, i.e. ban on 
iron and steel imports and the import of Krugerrands (though it may well be difficult to get them 
rescinded). 

(d) Non-Proliferation Treaty: 

There is now a possibility of getting the South Africans to accede to the NPT this year: that would be 
a major prize. The Article IV problem i.e. what would be the reciprocal obligations they could hope to 
get if they did so, will not go away. Subject to confirmation from Law Officers that Article [IV imposes 
an overriding obligation, we should tell the Americans, Dutch and Germans privately that if the South 
Africans accede to the Treaty we would be obliged under Article IV to ‘facilitate’ peaceful nuclear 
exchanges on a case-by-case basis, whatever sanctions are in place. 

3. Action with 

(a) the Americans: 

We should explain our thinking. However, the US Administration are not likely to seek repeal of the 
Comprehensive Anti-Apartheid Act (CAAA) if that would trigger a clash with Congress. What we most 
need from the Americans would be: 

(a) movement on the NPT (the CAAA itself is supposed to trigger action if South Africa accedes to 
the NPT); and 

(b) indications that they would not oppose renewed access to IMF lending for South Africa. 

The Americans will have difficulty in moving even on these points, but both would be worth 
discussing with Mr Baker. 

(b) the Germans: 

Indicate privately to the Federal Chancellery our thinking on response to Mandela’s release etc. 
Close contact with Chancellor Kohl was essential last year in holding the FRG back from more 
sanctions. Their support will be useful when it comes to encouraging a more favourable financial 
climate for South Africa. 

(c) the EC/Twelve: 

We should inform the Presidency by COREU when our statement is issued on Mandela’s release. 
The FAC meeting on 20 February offers an opportunity to argue that sanctions should be lifted as their 
original justification falls away. 


Meetings with de Klerk 


4. De Klerk might be told that if he is coming to Europe in early April, the Prime Minister would 
welcome a further meeting with him, possibly at Chequers. If he releases Mandela this would be 
announced. Otherwise it would have to be confirmed nearer the time in the light of developments— 
given that both sides would want the meeting to be a success. 


> Mrs Thatcher commented: ‘They do that now! AND go.’ 
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5. The Foreign Secretary plans to visit Namibia and South Africa at the time of the Namibian 
independence celebrations. 
6. A visit by the Prime Minister to South Africa should be timed to extract maximum advantage. 


Meetings with the black opposition 


7. The Prime Minister’s message to Mandela on his release should include an invitation to talks in 
London. Meanwhile we should take advantage of Sisulu’s trip to Europe to invite him for a talk with the 
Foreign Secretary. 

8. We should step up our pressures in contacts with representatives of blacks, especially the 
ANC/PAC, to respond positively to any moves by de Klerk towards negotiation. 


No. 224 
Letter from Mr Powell (No. 10) to Mr Gozney, 16 January 
1990 Confidential (PREM 19/3171) 


[no salutation on this copy] 
South Africa 


Stephen Wall wrote to me on 12 January enclosing a paper setting out the steps which we might take 
in response to a decision by the South African Government to release Nelson Mandela.' The Prime 
Minister is generally content with the paper subject to the following comments: 

—she does not think it would be appropriate for the Government to volunteer a statement in the 
House on Mandela’s release, although it could respond to a PNQ.” 

—she thinks that we should respond more forthcomingly than you proposed in the paper to 
Mandela’s release, by saying straight away that we see no reason for refraining any longer from cultural, 
scientific or academic contacts with South Africa. The first substantive paragraph on page 2 of your 
paper should therefore be amended to read: ‘Therefore we believe it right to encourage academics, 
scientists and others concerned to go to South Africa or to join in meetings with South Africans if they 
wish’. 

—the draft press statement should be amended in two respects. First, the word ‘statesmanlike’ should 
be omitted from the second paragraph (it is condescending in this context). Second, the first sentence of 
the fourth paragraph should be extended with the following words: ‘and of resisting further sanctions’. 

—the Prime Minister has some reservations still about whether her message to Mandela should 
include a specific invitation to talks in London. 

Since dictating the above, I have had a call from Herr Teltschik in Bonn, relaying a suggestion which 
Chancellor Kohl wants the Prime Minister to consider. This is to the effect that immediately Mandela is 
released, both Kohl and the Prime Minister should issue a statement inviting him to London and Bonn 
for early talks. The purpose would be to advise him that the ANC should, for their part, take the steps 


' No. 223. 
Private Notice Question. 
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necessary to make negotiations possible. I said that I would reflect on this, and come back to him. We 
would need to be careful not to put De Klerk’s nose out of joint by giving all the attention to Mandela. 
Equally I could see the arguments for what he has proposed. 

I should be grateful for early advice on this, bearing mind the point I have made above about the 
Prime Minister’s instinctive reluctance to issue such an invitation. 

Iam sending a copy of this letter to Sonia Phippard (Cabinet Office). 


[no signature on this copy] 


No. 225 
Letter from Mr Wall to Mr Powell (No. 10), 22 January 
1990 Confidential FCO 105/3920, JSS 300/1 Part A) 


Dear Charles, 
South Africa 


Thank you for your letter of 16 January.' We have amended the paper on our possible response to 
Nelson Mandela’s release in accordance with the Prime Minister’s comments. 

When Nelson Mandela is released, we shall face questions about whether the Prime Minister is going 
to South Africa or whether she will meet Mr Mandela here. The Foreign Secretary agrees that for us 
alone to launch an invitation to Mr Mandela to come here immediately on his release could simply look 
opportunist and could even risk a rebuff. It would anyway be surprising if Mr Mandela emerges after a 
quarter of a century in jail fully ready to enter the political fray and to undertake international 
engagements. But Mr Hurd thinks there would be some advantages in Chancellor Kohl’s approach. For 
a start, there are obvious Anglo/German benefits in being seen publicly to cooperate in this way. 
Secondly, a joint invitation would be more likely to get a positive response. Quite a lot of Mr Mandela’s 
ANC advisers would urge him to turn down an invitation to visit Britain. He is less likely to turn down a 
joint invitation. A joint Anglo/German statement might say that the Prime Minister and Chancellor Kohl 
had for a long time been working together to press the case for reform and for Mr Mandela’s release; 
they hoped Mr Mandela’s release would lead to early negotiations; they would welcome an early 
opportunity to hear from Mr Mandela himself what his plans were, etc. Such a statement would 
obviously be accompanied by a private contact with Mr Mandela by our Ambassadors in South Africa 
to prepare the ground. 

We do not think President de Klerk’s nose would be put out of joint by such a statement. He will 
shortly receive from Sir Robin Renwick the Prime Minister’s invitation to talks if [he] comes to Europe 
in April. He is likely to have responded to that invitation before Mr Mandela is released. It should not be 
difficult to arrange for Mr de Klerk to visit London before Mr Mandela, whose priority when he is 
released is likely to be to hold meetings in South Africa and with the ANC in Lusaka. 


"No. 224. 
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Our plan of action already included briefing the Germans in advance. You may wish to have a word 
with Teltschik and to brief him in greater detail on our thinking. 
Iam copying this letter to Sonia Phippard (Cabinet Office). 


Yours, STEPHEN WALL 


No. 226 
Letter from Mr Powell (No. 10) to Mr Wall, 
22 January 1990 Confidential (PREM 19/3171) 


Dear Stephen, 
South Africa 


Thank you for your letter of 22 January recommending that we should accept Chancellor Kohl’s 
proposal that he and the Prime Minister should issue a joint invitation to Nelson Mandela, once he is 
released, to visit the FRG and the United Kingdom. ' 

I have discussed this with the Prime Minister, who agrees that it is a better way to proceed than an 
invitation from her alone. I have told Herr Teltschik that we are ready in principle to fall in with this 
proposal, and suggested that we discuss the details, and other action we might take in response to 
Mandela’s release, when we next meet. Teltschik claims to have information that Mandela could be 
released this week or next, and is anxious to settle the details as soon as possible. He suggests that the 
Embassy be briefed to talk to Ueberschaer” in the Federal Chancellery. Although I am sceptical about 
the likelihood of Mandela being released so soon, I agree that the Embassy should talk to the Federal 
Chancellery. I should be grateful if you could arrange for them to be briefed accordingly. 


1 
No. 225. 

* Dr Christian Ueberschaer was head of the section dealing with international organisations and bilateral 
relations with Asia, Africa and Latin America in the Federal Chancellery. 


Yours sincerely, 
CHARLES POWELL 


No. 227 


Sir R. Renwick (Cape Town) to FCO, 23 January 1990, 11.45 a.m. 
Tel. No. 9 Immediate, Confidential (FCO 105/3873, JSS 027/6 Part A) 


South Africa: Meeting with de Klerk 


1. I had an hour’s talk today with President de Klerk on his own. I passed on to him the Prime 
Minister’s best wishes and congratulations on the progress he had achieved in the four months since his 


Repeated for Information Immediate to East Berlin (Mr Hurd was visiting the German Democratic 
Republic from 22 to 24 January). 
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election as President. 

2. I said that there had been a good deal of press mis-representation about visits. The Prime Minister 
had made clear that if she came to South Africa, she would want to judge the time ‘when it was best for 
those in charge of the forward movement’. De Klerk said that he very much appreciated this attitude. 

3. I said that we were proposing that the Foreign and Commonwealth Secretary should visit South 
Africa just before or after the Namibia independence celebrations. De Klerk said that this was very 
welcome. He would look forward to seeing the Foreign Secretary. 

4. I said that the Prime Minister would welcome a further meeting with de Klerk on his next visit to 
Europe. We would need to settle dates and no announcement should be made meanwhile. It was 
important that the meeting should be a success for both sides. De Klerk said that he had plans to be in 
Europe between 12 and 20 May. He very much welcomed the chance of meeting the Prime Minister. 
Their last meeting had been extremely valuable to him. He hoped to have made a good deal of progress 
by then and thought that the timing would be right. He also hoped to meet Chancellor Kohl. 

5. Isaid that there was a lot of rather wild speculation about the speech de Klerk was due to make 
at the opening of Parliament on 2 February. What the Prime Minister would want to know was what we 
could reasonably expect in the period ahead: and what not to expect. 

6. De Klerk said that he was in intense discussions with the senior members of his cabinet. They 
were addressing all the obstacles to getting negotiations underway i.e. Mandela, the state of emergency, 
whether the ANC could be unbanned, the ANC’s attitude on violence. He was still reviewing the 
options and could not himself tell me yet precisely what he would say on 2 February. He would want to 
give the Prime Minister an indication in advance, though that might not be possible until the Friday 
morning. He could not meet unrealistic expectations. But he was concerned that there must not be a 
repetition of P.W. Botha’s ‘Rubicon’ speech which had disappointed everybody.” He was determined to 
make progress, though this must continue to be on the basis of a step-by-step approach. I said that I 
realised the difficulty of simply un-banning the ANC without a firm commitment from them on 
violence: but as he would probably realise, the possibility that they might be unbanned was what was 
causing most concern to the ANC. 

7. Having heard from other ministers that there are still divided views on the timing for the release 
of Mandela (and that it certainly will not take place in proximity to the visit here of the Rev Jesse 
Jackson’ from 7-18 February), I said that the President would realise that if he were unable to address 
this issue, at any rate in terms of a clear declaration of intent, on 2 February then expectations would 
indeed be disappointed. De Klerk said he did intend to address the issue. We would understand that 
Mandela’s release had to be managed at a time and in a manner which would help to trigger 
negotiations: otherwise there would be a set-back to the whole process. 

8. De Klerk said that he aimed to make progress on all the issues I had mentioned. It was important 
to him that there should be a positive Western response. He had raised this with Cohen (the US 
Assistant Secretary of State who is here) without getting any very positive reply. Some governments 
seemed to think that if South Africa took major steps, it would suffice simply to say that sanctions 
would not be intensified. South Africa’s greatest need was to get back into a situation in which it could 
attract external capital. I said that if the South African Government made real progress on these issues, I 
was sure there would be a positive UK response. 

9. We discussed the recent ANC statement expressing support for negotiations but also containing 
ritual re-affirmations of the supposed need to intensify the armed struggle. I pointed out that the ANC in 


> Of August 1985: see DBPO, Challenge of Apartheid, No. 51. 
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practice had ceased attacks on ‘soft’ targets and de Klerk said that the police commissioner had 
acknowledged that this was so. He understood the internal difficulties besetting the ANC. But it was 
very unhelpful to him and those who wanted to move forward quickly to have re-affirmations of some 
sort of commitment to violence. Anything we could do to help over this would be extremely welcome. I 
said that the Foreign and Commonwealth Secretary was intending to see Walter Sisulu, if he passed 
through London, and that the main purpose of the meeting would be to go through this with the ANC. 

10 I also raised the application of the death penalty. I said that whether South Africa retained capital 
punishment was not our concern. But we welcomed the sharp reduction last year in the number of cases 
in which the death penalty had been applied (53 as against 117 in 1988 and 164 in 1987) and the 
increase in the number of sentences which had been commuted. It would, I believed, have a very 
positive effect if de Klerk or the Justice Minister could announce that the application of the death 
penalty was being reviewed with a view to reducing the number of instances in which it applied. De 
Klerk said that he did not enjoy having to deal with so many cases himself and was disposed to indicate 
that the application of the death penalty was going to be reviewed. 

11. I said that I thought that you and the Prime Minister would find this conversation encouraging. 
De Klerk said that he could not achieve miracles. Those expecting them would be disappointed. There 
were all sorts of obstacles ahead. But those who were expecting further progress would not be 
disappointed. He very much appreciated the support he had received from us. 

12. FCO please advance to No. 10. 


US civil rights activist and former Presidential candidate. 


No. 228 
Sir R. Renwick (Cape Town) to Hurd, 25 January 1990, 2.36 p.m.' Tel. 
No. 17 Immediate, Confidential (FCO 105/3873, JSS 027/6 Part A) 


South Africa: Reform 


1.It is important to try to keep expectations realistic about de Klerk’s speech at the opening of 
Parliament on 2 February. De Klerk will address the obstacles to negotiation. His ambition is to get to a 
point where he can lift the state of emergency and un-ban the ANC. But he will be trying to get there 
step by step. 

2. Present expectations among senior ministers here are that he will announce moves towards the 
lifting of the state of emergency. The restrictions on the written press may be scrapped. The handful of 
detainees at present held under the emergency regulations are virtually all connected with the intra-black 
violence in Natal where emergency conditions do in fact prevail. Restrictions on former detainees seem 
likely to be lifted. 

3.On freedom to operate for political organisations, de Klerk appears more likely to indicate an 
ending of any restrictions on the United Democratic Front (UDF) and freedom to operate for the ‘mass 
democratic movement’ (MDM) than to try to move straight to the formal un-banning of the ANC. 
Before formally un-banning the ANC, the Government still is likely to be looking for some clearer 
understanding that there will be no violence while negotiations take place. De Klerk is likely to indicate 


’ Repeated for Information Priority to Harare, Lusaka, Washington, UKMIS New York, Bonn. 
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that there will be no difficulty about lifting the state of emergency and un-banning the ANC if there is 
progress in that respect. 

4. On Mandela, de Klerk seems likely to indicate that his release is imminent, though not necessarily 
to announce it immediately. His concern is that Mandela should be released in circumstances where he 
will be engaged from the outset in talks with the Government about negotiations (i.e. a continuance of 
the process in which he is at present engaged in exchanges with senior ministers while he is still in jail). 
Mandela also is insisting that his release must lead into talks between the Government and the ANC. 

5. We have urged the South African Government to announce a review of the death penalty to 
ensure that, in future, it will apply only in the most exceptional cases. Something of the kind may be 
announced by de Klerk or by the Justice Minister in the early stages of the Parliamentary session. 

6. We also have urged the Government to consider repealing the Land Acts. This would be an 
extremely important move in getting rid of one of the three remaining legislative pillars of apartheid. 
Some ministers do now want to move in that direction. 

7.In other words, de Klerk seems likely to take a number of important intermediate steps which will 
bring the South African Government closer to meeting the EPG conditions for negotiations and he will 
indicate that he is ready to try to move much further. What happens thereafter will depend on the 
reactions and the maintenance of a reasonably calm situation in the country. De Klerk will seek to go on 
putting on the internal ANC leaders part of the onus for ensuring the continued avoidance of violence, 
enabling further steps to be taken. 

8. The effectiveness of this strategy will depend on the Government moving on to release Mandela 
in circumstances that will lead into the pre-negotiation stage. The process, obviously, is fraught with 
many difficulties. But de Klerk is trying to move towards meeting the essential requirements to get 
negotiations under way. 

9. All this is subject to developments over the next few days. I will report after further talks with 
members of the Government next week. 


No. 229 
Minute from Mr Powell (No. 10) to the Prime Minister, 1 February 
1990 Confidential (PREM 19/3171) 


South Africa 


Robin Renwick has just called me from South Africa. De Klerk had telephoned him a few minutes 
ago to say that he had spent several hours with Mandela today. Mandela does not want to be released 
immediately: he still has problems to resolve with the ANC as well as personal problems (presumably 
Mrs Mandela!). De Klerk will therefore announce tomorrow that Mandela will be released, without 
giving a date. He also intends to announce other major steps which he thinks will satisfy you. He was 
very anxious for you to know that tonight. 

Robin thinks we should warmly welcome the steps when they are announced tomorrow. This will 
require a more positive statement than the one in your box. I will draft it first thing tomorrow morning. 


C. D. POWELL 
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No. 230 
Letter from the Prime Minister to President de Klerk, 
2 February 1990 Confidential (PREM 19/3171) 


Dear Mr President, 


I would like you to know how strongly I welcome the decision you have taken to release Mr Nelson 
Mandela unconditionally.’ I have long been convinced that this step is crucial to unblocking the way to 
negotiations on a new, democratic constitution for South Africa. 

I also very much welcome the other very important steps which you have taken towards lifting the 
state of emergency and the unbanning of the ANC and other organisations. These are major steps 
forward. They should open the way for negotiations to be engaged in which all parties will be able to 
participate peacefully. If the ANC agree to take part in negotiations on that basis, I hope that the 
remaining emergency restrictions could be lifted. We for our part will be encouraging a policy of 
contacts with South Africa, and will consider what further steps we can take when Mr Mandela is free. 

It is an historic day and I send you very warm congratulations on your courageous speech. I 
understand that you are to visit Europe in May. If so, I should be very glad to welcome you to a meeting 
at Chequers on 19 May. 

' In his speech at the opening of Parliament on 2 February 1990, President de Klerk announced the unbanning 

of the ANC and PAC, and the removal of restrictions on the SACP. He declared a moratorium on 
executions, relaxed emergency regulations and announced the release of people imprisoned for membership 


of banned organisations. The President also announced that Nelson Mandela would be released as soon as 
‘factors in the way’ had been removed. 


Kind regards, Yours sincerely 
MARGARET THATCHER 


No. 231 
Sir R. Renwick (Cape Town) to Mr Hurd, 2 February 1990, 9 a.m. 
Tel. No. 49 Confidential (FCO 105/3920, JSS 300/1 Part A) 


My telno 46: De Klerk’s speech’ 


1. De Klerk has sent me the following reply to the Prime Minister’s message, which was passed to 
him at lunchtime today: 


' Not printed. 
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Dear Prime Minister 

Thank you for your message passed to me by your Ambassador, Sir Robin Renwick, on 2 February 
1990. 

I hope that you have seen the full text of my address at the opening of Parliament in Cape Town 
earlier today. You would have noticed that I have genuinely attempted to remove the major remaining 
obstacles to negotiation, which I see as the key to reconciliation, peace and a new and just dispensation 
in South Africa. As I indicated, as far as my Government is concerned, the agenda is open and the 
overall aims to which we are aspiring, should be acceptable to all reasonable South Africans. 

I would like to thank you for your prompt reaction to the steps which I announced in my speech, 
which are indeed far-reaching. Your support is much appreciated. 

There can surely no longer be any reasonable grounds on which South Africa should continue to be 
isolated by the international community. Southern Africa and the African continent in general, is in 
desperate need of economic revival, which continues to be seriously hindered by financial and economic 
sanctions. 

I take note of your encouragement of artists, scientists and academics to have contact with their 
counterparts in South Africa, but would suggest that the time has surely come for the international 
community to lift all financial, economic and other sanctions without further delay. 

I assure you that Mr Nelson Mandela will shortly be a free man. Only practical considerations, 
which largely take his personal circumstances into account, are the cause of this short delay. 

Thank you for your warm regards and encouragement and for your invitation to a meeting at 
Chequers on 19 May 1990. I have much pleasure in accepting your invitation and look forward to the 
opportunity of meeting you and to discussing developments in South Africa and elsewhere in the 
aftermath of what I have announced today. 

With kind regards 


Ends. 


2. On the reference in this message to lifting financial and economic sanctions, I spoke to Van 
Heerden to say that the Prime Minister had already said that we would consider further positive steps 
once Mandela was released. We would, however, want his release to be accompanied by a clear offer by 
the South African Government to lift the state of emergency if the ANC and PAC would join in peaceful 
negotiations. That was implicit in what de Klerk had said but not yet explicit. In that event the South 
African Government would have fulfilled their part of the bargain under the EPG negotiating 
conditions. The only financial sanction we were applying was the ‘voluntary’ ban on new investment. If 
the SAG moved completely to meeting the EPG conditions, that certainly would be reconsidered, 
rescinding other measures (the bans on crude iron and steel and Krugerrands) would require the 
agreement of other EC countries, which would be difficult to obtain. But it would make an enormous 
difference to the whole climate for investment if Chancellor Kohl also could be brought to indicate that 
he did not think that people should be dissuaded from investing here. It really would help therefore if 
the Government agreed that the German Ambassador and I should see Mandela together before he was 
released to deliver the Prime Minister’s and Chancellor’s message to him.” 


2 See No. 239. 
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3. Van Heerden thanked me for this explanation of our position. The South African Government 
had been very grateful for our reactions. Pik Botha would argue for a call on Mandela to be agreed. 

4. Iwill telegraph on Monday a possible draft reply to de Klerk when I have had a further talk with 
Van Heer den. 

[5.] FCO please advance to No. 10. and to PS/Sec of State, PS/Mr Waldegrave, Mr Tomkys, Head 
of SAfD. 


No. 232 
Minute from Mr Powell (No. 10) to the Prime Minister, 3 February 
1990 Confidential (PREM 19/3171) 


South Africa 


I think we need to galvanize the Foreign Office into taking steps to start the process of rolling back 
measures against South Africa. It is quite clear from President de Klerk’s further message to you that he 
will be bitterly disappointed if we cannot say something about lifting the voluntary ban on new 
investment when Mandela is released. This was agreed in an EC context, but because it is voluntary, is 
not covered by any binding regulation. De Klerk will be even more interested in getting funds from the 
World Bank and the IMF. This is not within our gift and the Americans will be crucial here. Once again 
we should start to be active, through messages from you to various Heads of Government. 

I would like to write in terms of the attached letter to the Foreign Office.' Would you be content 
with this?” 


See No. 233. 


° Mrs Thatcher minuted: ‘Yes. Very good.’ 


CHARLES POWELL 


No. 233 
Letter from Mr Powell (No. 10) to Mr Wall, 
3 February 1990 Confidential (PREM 19/3171) 


Dear Stephen, 

You will have noticed that in her remarks to the press yesterday, following President de Klerk’s 
speech, the Prime Minister said that we would be considering how further we could respond to the 
proposals in the speech, because we believed in carrots as well as sticks, The Prime Minister added that 
she would be in touch with some of her fellow Heads of Government to see what we can do to relax 
some of the minor sanctions against South Africa. 

The Prime Minister would now like to see these points followed up rapidly. It is quite clear from 
President de Klerk’s further message that what matters most to the South Africans is access to foreign 
investment. It is in this area that we should start to relax restrictions, once Mandela is released, and it is 
clear that the remaining aspects of the Emergency will be lifted. The Prime Minister’s view is that, as 
soon as these conditions are fulfilled, we should announce that we shall no longer subscribe to the 
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voluntary ban on investment and will encourage other EC countries to do likewise. Although the EC ban 
derives from a decision of the Council of Ministers, it is voluntary and we should not necessarily wait 
for other members of the EC before taking action. We should also say that we would support restoration 
of South Africa’s access to World Bank and IMF funds and will be in touch with other governments 
about this. 

The Prime Minister hopes the Foreign Secretary will raise these matters within the European 
Community at Monday’s Council of Ministers, proposing that not only the voluntary ban on new 
investment but other EC restrictions, e.g. those on Krugerrands and coal and steel should be lifted as 
soon as our conditions are met. The Prime Minister would also like to send messages to selected Heads 
of Government about South Africa’s access to International funds and the way ahead more generally in 
the present situation. She has in mind particularly President Bush, Chancellor Kohl and President 
Mitterrand. It would be helpful to have advice on Commonwealth Heads of Government to whom she 
might also send early messages, referring to the commitment in the conclusions of the last 
Commonwealth Conference to start lifting measures as soon as the EPG conditions were fulfilled. 

I am copying this letter to John Gieve (HM Treasury) and Neil Thornton (Department of Trade and 
Industry). 


Yours sincerely, 
CHARLES POWELL’ 


' The text of this letter was transmitted to Sir R. Renwick in Cape Town in tel. No. 30 of 3 February, 
followed by a concluding paragraph: ‘This is in accordance with the game plan. We had already briefed 
the Secretary of State to raise in margins of FAC the fact that de Klerk is coming very close to meeting 
the conditions, the absence of which led to the imposition of negative measures in 1986, and that the 
Twelve should consider preparation for lifting those sanctions when remaining conditions are fulfilled. 
We shall now add a warning about investment to the brief. The main action will be for the Foreign 
Ministers meeting on 20 February’ (FCO 105/3920, JSS 300/1 Part A). 


No. 234 
Sir R. Renwick (Cape Town) to Mr Hurd, 9 February 1990, 11 
a.m.' Tel. No. 72 Confidential (FCO 105/3920, JSS 300/1 Part A) 


South Africa: Pik Botha’s Meeting with EC Ambassadors 


Summary 

1. Pik Botha makes a strong plea for a tangible response from the EC governments on 20 February 
to the fundamental changes de Klerk has announced. A failure to get it would compound the 
Government’s problems with the right wing here. 


Detail 


2. Pik Botha asked me and the other EC Ambassadors to call late yesterday, he wanted us to convey 


: Repeated for Information Immediate to EC Posts, Washington; Information Priority to Harare, Lusaka, 


UKMIS New York. 
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an appeal from the South African Government. On 20 February the EC foreign ministers were due to 
meet in Dublin to discuss sanctions. The South African Government were extremely concerned that 
sanctions might not then be lifted. Some EC governments appeared to want to buy time, argue for 
caution and decide on nothing. 

3. Pik Botha said that the South African Government had been told by the Twelve that, to get 
negotiations off the ground, they must release Mandela, un-ban the ANC and lift the state of emergency. 
He had encouraged the Government to believe that if they did all this and committed themselves to 
apartheid being dismantled, this would be the turning point in their relations, including economic 
relations, with the outside world. The EC governments had not said—at any rate not hitherto—that only 
if the ANC agreed would they lift sanctions. They had said that they would press the ANC to join in 
once these obstacles had been removed. They were being removed. Mandela would be released shortly. 
Provided that passed off calmly, the remainder of the state of emergency would be lifted thereafter. 
Mandela had to be released in dignity and under safe circumstances. That was being arranged. He would 
have a very important role to play in future negotiations. In response to events in Eastern Europe, the 
Twelve had understood the importance of responding positively and had been quick to do so. A positive 
response was no less essential vis-a-vis South Africa if the EC wished to help the forward movement 
here. In the decisions they had taken, the South African Government had been obliged to take big risks. 
If the EC were not persuaded now that the South African Government was serious about fundamental 
change, they would never be. 

4.Pik Botha said that the Government of course had expected a white backlash against the measures 
that had been announced, but they appeared to have underestimated it. The Government had moved way 
ahead of its supporters. The right wing were mobilising and if they were able to demonstrate through 
rallies, byelections etc. that they were greatly increasing their support, there would be a very serious 
problem and that would act as a brake on the process. 

5. The Government had decided to take the plunge and face the internal consequences. They now 
very badly need something tangible to show for this. He could not go to the Americans: It would take 
forever to move Congress and the Japanese would hide behind Congress. De Klerk had received very 
positive messages from other African presidents but they would not want these publicised. They had to 
turn to the EC governments. The reports from the National Party organisers in the constituencies were 
disquieting. The CP were likely to be able to secure more than a million signatures from the white 
electorate against the measures de Klerk had announced. De Klerk needed cards to play not against the 
ANC, but against this growing white backlash. There was confusion and anxiety in the minds of a lot of 
the Government’s own supporters. Big business were very supportive but did not command many votes. 

6. Pik Botha said that he could not emphasise too strongly how much South Africa wanted to return 
to international respectability and that de Klerk had been prepared to go to great lengths to achieve this. 
If there were a response, the Government would be able to show that there were benefits as well as 
problems flowing from what they had done. To describe the fundamental decisions which had been 
taken as a ‘step in the right direction’ was a derisory response. They were ready for negotiations on a 
completely new constitution: and de Klerk had stated explicitly that this new constitution must enjoy the 
support of the majority of the people in South Africa. 

7. Pik Botha said that the British response had helped enormously, because it did include something 
tangible. The meeting on 20 February was going to be very important in its political impact here. If 
there were no tangible response, that would be flung in the Government’s face by their opponents and 
would compound the domestic political problem. 

8.The French Ambassador and I pointed out that it would help if Mandela were released by 20 
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February. Pik Botha indicated that the Government fully understood that. 

9. Isaid that we had welcomed Dr Viljoen’s statement that the state of emergency would be lifted 
in its entirety in a few weeks if Mandela’s release passed off calmly. His release should be accompanied 
by a further clear statement of intent to lift the state of emergency. Pik Botha said that provided there 
was no violence in the immediate aftermath of Mandela’s release the remaining emergency powers 
would be scrapped. 

10. On the remaining apartheid legislation, Pik Botha said that the Separate Amenities Act would be 
repealed in this Parliamentary session. The Land Acts were being reviewed and an announcement would 
be made about them. The Group Areas Act was being reformed and would have to be on the negotiation 
table. Viljoen already had indicated that the Population Registration Act would have to be replaced in 
negotiations on a new constitution. 

11. I asked about the withdrawal of troops from the townships. Pik Botha said that virtually all 
troops had already been withdrawn, except in Natal where the local population had requested an SADF 
presence in townships affected by the factional violence there. The Government intended in due course 
to state that all troops were being withdrawn from the townships. At present a total of 800 SADF remain 
in the townships, nearly all of them in Natal. 

12. I asked about an amnesty for the ANC and other exiles. Pik Botha said that the Government 
were prepared to enter into a discussion with the ANC as soon as they liked. The SAG would be 
openminded about an amnesty: they wanted to wipe the slate clean. He would be ready to discuss this 
with Thabo Mbeki (with whom he had a televised debate last night) as soon as Mbeki wanted. 

13.Pik Botha said that the South African Government were not saying that the ANC had to 
renounce the armed struggle, but they had to assist in actually stopping violence. He acknowledged that 
they appeared to be doing so. The ANC were divided: they had hard-liners and some who were not 
ready for negotiations, but the Government believed that they would negotiate. They had been taken off 
balance by the radicalism of the Government’s approach and it was going to take time for them to react. 
They should realise that apartheid and their own brand of state socialism both now belonged to the past. 

14. In a separate conversation, Pik Botha thanked me for our support. I warned him not to develop 
exaggerated expectations about what would happen on 20 February. We would be arguing strongly for a 
tangible response and were making one ourselves in relation to the voluntary ban on new investment. 
Meanwhile de Klerk’s speech had resulted in a rise in the value of the rand, a sharp rise on the 
Johannesburg stock exchange and a net in-flow of capital of rand one billion in the past six days. Pik 
Botha said that he understood that it might take some time to get action from the EC, but the 
Government very badly needed it. It was, he agreed, the ban on new investment that mattered most. 

15.Pik Botha this morning also saw Lord Barber” and made many of the same points to him. Lord 
Barber asked if this could be reported to the Prime Minister: he knew that I had already informed you 
about the South African Government’s hopes for a positive response. Lord Barber added that he would 
hardly have believed it would be possible to get the South African Government to fulfil all the EPG 
negotiations, which they now appeared to be on the verge of doing. 


* Former Chancellor of the Exchequer and frequent visitor to South Africa; member of the Eminent Persons 


Group, May-June 1986. See DBPO, Challenge of Apartheid, Docs. 215-16, 222, 227. 
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No. 235 
Letter from Mr Wall to Mr Powell (No. 10), 9 February 1990 
Confidential (FCO 105/3874, JSS 027/6 Part B) 


Dear Private Secretary, 
South Africa 


Thank you for your letter of 3 February.’ I enclose a draft statement which might be made when 
Mandela is released.” 

In response to de Klerk’s speech on 2 February, we have in hand action on two fronts. Firstly, we 
are trying to persuade the international community, notably the EC, to recognise that, assuming 
Mandela’s imminent release, de Klerk will for practical purposes have met the conditions for dialogue 
long demanded of him. We are pointing out that he has taken a considerable political risk. He deserves a 
substantive response to enable him to demonstrate to his electorate that such risks are worth taking. 
Secondly, we are using what means we have to persuade the ANC and others that they must seize the 
opportunity for negotiation now being offered and suspend violence. Meanwhile, Sir Robin Renwick 
has succeeded in eliciting from the SAG an explicit commitment to remove the remaining Emergency 
restrictions if the other side agree to talks. 

As the Prime Minister suggests, once Mandela is released and it is clear that the remaining aspects 
of the state of emergency will be lifted, we should declare that it makes no sense to discourage 
investment and the promotion of tourism; we should leave it to the banks and companies to decide 
whether or not to invest and to the tourists to decide whether or not to go. We should also lift the ban on 
funding of trade missions. The lifting of the bans on imports of iron and steel and Krugerrands requires 
specific Community action and should follow the actual lifting of the remaining emergency restrictions. 
The Foreign Secretary raised this at the Council of Ministers on 5 February, and it was agreed that this 
should be discussed at a Foreign Ministers’ meeting in Dublin on 20 February. 

It looks as if few other member states will support us, though there is some hope that Chancellor 
Kohl, Prime Minister Cavaco Silva, and Prime Minister Lubbers* may do so. Some countries’ 
representatives have already begun to argue that de Klerk will only have fulfilled some of the 
conditions. 

Other member states may argue that consensus is needed to lift measures imposed by consensus. 
This is an argument we have ourselves made vigorously over the last year in relation to Libya, Syria and 
Iran to stop individual member states cooperating with those countries. 

The best way to minimise the risks and the potential legal difficulties amongst the Twelve is to 
demonstrate that we have taken all possible steps to consult other member states, as we are doing, and to 
get some explicit support for our point of view. To those ends, the Foreign Secretary suggests that the 
Prime Minister might send messages to Prime Minister Haughey,* as President, Prime Minister Cavaco 
Silva and Prime Minister Lubbers (who might support us and who had just put on ice draft legislation 
banning investment which was due to come to Parliament this month) as well as to Chancellor Kohl and 


No. 233. 

Not printed but see No. 237 for final version. 

Prime Ministers of Portugal and the Netherlands respectively. 
Of Ireland. 


Bw Ne 
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President Mitterrand. It would also be worth sending a message to the Japanese. I enclose drafts.” The 
message to Chancellor Kohl recalls the undertaking given to the South Africans in the Leutwiler 
initiative. 

President Bush has little freedom for manoeuvre. He is bound by legislation on the precise 
conditions under which sanctions may be lifted. These include the repeal of some apartheid legislation. 
If de Klerk fulfils what we regard as the EPG conditions, President Bush may have some scope for 
getting Congress to lift some sanctions. We understand that he is holding his hand for the time being to 
see how Congress reacts to de Klerk’s speech. The enclosed draft message to President Bush reflects 
this.° 

On the issue of South Africa’s access to international financial institutions, it is not simply a 
question of lifting sanctions. South African access to IMF funds should primarily be a matter of 
technical judgement. It is this position we should try to restore. Our first target must be the Americans. 
The principal impediment is the requirement under US legislation to oppose any facility, including Fund 
credits, unless the US Director certifies to Congress that the facility will help redress the imbalances 
caused by apartheid. There is little chance of the Administration being willing to take on Congress on 
this issue before there is a softening on the general sanctions issue. There is a similar political problem 
with the World Bank, though it might be possible to overcome objections with projects clearly designed 
to benefit the non-white communities. 

As in the case of other EC member states, we should base our argument for lifting Commonwealth 
sanctions on the fact that once de Klerk has released Mandela and it is clear that he will be lifting the 
remaining emergency restrictions, he will have fulfilled the Commonwealth’s conditions for reviewing 
sanctions (‘evidence of clear and irreversible change’). The Foreign Secretary suggests that the Prime 
Minister might send messages to Mulroney, who is Chairman of the Southern African Committee and to 
Hawke, whose initial reactions to de Klerk’s speech were helpful. The Commonwealth has no 
Chairman. There is little point in writing to Ramphal (who issued an unhelpful statement) except 
perhaps as a matter of courtesy. 

Mr Hurd also suggests sending messages to Kaunda and Babangida as part of our effort to encourage 
a positive response from the ANC. We have already asked our Missions in the ‘Front line States’ to 
persuade their Governments to intervene with the ANC. We have sent similar instructions to Moscow. 
Kaunda hosts the ANC Headquarters and has taken a more forward line on South Africa than most of 
his colleagues. He is also Chairman of the FLS. Babangida may have less influence on the ANC, but his 
initial reactions were constructive. If, as we have heard, Chissano comes to London next week, this will 
provide an opportunity to get at another influential (and helpful) FLS leader. 

I am copying this letter to John Gieve (HMT), Martin Stanley (DTI) and Sonia Phippard (Cabinet 
Office). 


Not printed. 
Not printed, but see No. 237. 


Yours sincerely, CHRISTOPHER WILTON 
Resident Clerk for J.S. WALL 
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No. 236 
Minute from Mr Powell (No. 10) to the Prime Minister; 
10 February 1990' Confidential 
(PREM: Relations with South Africa, Part 22) 


Pik Botha telephoned me about an hour ago. President de Klerk still hopes very much to telephone you 
at 1345. But things are moving so quickly that he may not be able to get to the telephone then. In case 
that happens, he wants you to know that he will be announcing at 3.00 p.m. our time this afternoon that 
Mandela will be freed tomorrow. 

I said that I knew you would very much welcome this news. We had a statement ready to release as 
soon as an announcement was made, and I was sure the South African government would find it helpful. 
Pik Botha asked me to convey to you the South African government’s appreciation for your strong stand 
over the years. 

I suggest that you be ready to take the call at 1345 and we give it about 5 minutes. If nothing comes 
through, it would be better then to continue with your programme. De Klerk is likely then to telephone 
you next week some time. The important thing is that you have been informed in advance and we will 
make this clear to the press. 


' The time’ 1 .10 p.m.’ was added to the date in handwriting. 


CHARLES POWELL 


No. 237 
Statement by the Prime Minister on the Announcement of 
the Release of Nelson Mandela, 11 February 1990 
(PREM: Relations with South Africa, Part 22) 


I very warmly welcome the announcement today of the unconditional release of Mr Nelson Mandela. 
This is a goal towards which the British Government and many others in Britain have worked long and 
hard. President de Klerk is to be congratulated on his wise decision and on the other bold and 
courageous steps he has taken to enable negotiations to take place in which all parties can participate to 
work out a new democratic constitution for South Africa which—as Mr de Klerk has said- must have 
the support of the majority of South Africans. This opens the way for all the parties, including the ANC, 
to enter into negotiations to that end and we urge them to do so. It is essential to find a peaceful solution 
to South Africa’s problems. There could be no greater prize for all South Africans. 

In the period when the South African Government took steps of which we strongly disapproved, we 
condemned those actions and introduced a number of measures designed to bring home to the South 
African Government the strength of our disapproval. Now that the new President of South Africa 
manifestly is trying to achieve a political solution to South Africa’s problems, it is right to give practical 
encouragement to that process. 
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We have already made clear that we believe that it is now right, instead of discouraging, actively to 
encourage scientific, academic and cultural contacts with South Africa. 

Given that President de Klerk has now announced the release of Nelson Mandela, has already set 
free other long-term security prisoners, has unbanned the ANC and other political organisations and is 
offering to lift the State of Emergency if conditions of calm are maintained, we believe that it no longer 
makes sense to discourage new investment in South Africa—a restraint which in our case in any event 
has been voluntary—and we shall be discussing this with our EC Partners. 

We do not believe that in these changed circumstances it is reasonable to discourage tourism or 
visits to South Africa: it is for individual British citizens to make up their own minds on that score. 

In short, we believe that the steps President de Klerk has taken merit a positive practical response. 
He has opened the way for all the parties in South Africa to find a negotiated solution to the country’s 
problems and in doing so he has created a new sense of hope and optimism about the country’s future. 


No. 238 
Sir R. Renwick (Cape Town) to Mr Hurd, 11 February 1990, 8.55 
p.m.' Tel. No. 79 Unclassified (FCO 105/3922, JSS 300/1 Part C) 


South Africa: Mandela 


1. Nelson Mandela addressed a large rally in central Cape Town after his release on 11 February. 
Following are the main points: 

(a) ‘The majority of South Africans, black and white, recognise that apartheid has no future. The 
defiance campaigns and other actions can only culminate with the establishment of democracy.’ 

(b) ‘The resort to the armed struggle in 1960 was a purely defensive action against the violence of 
apartheid. The factors which necessitated it still exist today. We have no option but to continue. We 
hope that a climate conducive to a negotiated settlement would be created soon so that there may no 
longer be the need for armed struggle.’ 

(c) T ama loyal and disciplined member of the ANC. I am therefore in full agreement with all of its 
objectives, strategies, and tactics.’ 

(d) ‘My talks with the Government have aimed at normalising the political situation. We have not as 
yet began discussing the basic demands of the struggle. I have at no time entered into negotiations about 
the future of our country except to insist on a meeting between the ANC and the Government.’ 

(e) ‘Further steps as outlined in the Harare Declaration have to be met before negotiations on the 
basic demands of our people can begin . . .” inter alia, the immediate ending of the state of emergency 
and the freeing of all and not only some political prisoners.’ 

(f) ‘The people need to be consulted on who will negotiate and on the content of such negotiation. 
The future of our country can only be determined by a body which is democratically elected on a non- 
racial basis. Negotiations on the dismantling of apartheid will have to address the overwhelming 
demands of our people for a democratic, non-racial and unitary South Africa .. ” universal suffrage on a 


: Repeated for Information Immediate to Washington, UKMIS New York, Luanda, Harare, Lusaka, Dar es 


Salaam, Gaborone, Mbabane, Windhoek, EC Posts. 


° Ellipsis in original. 
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common voters’ role in a united, democratic and non-racial South Africa is the only way to peace and 
harmony.’ 

(g) ‘There must be an end to white monopoly on political power and a fundamental restructuring of 
our political and economic system to ensure that the inequalities of apartheid are addressed and our 
society thoroughly democratised.’ 

(h) ‘We have waited too long for our freedom. We can no longer wait. Now is the time to intensify 
the struggle on all fronts. To relax our effort now would be a mistake which generations to come will 
not be able to forgive.’ 

(i) ‘We call on the international community to continue the campaign to isolate the apartheid 
regime. To lift sanctions now would be to run the risk of aborting the process towards complete 
eradication of apartheid.’ 

2. Full text by fax to the Department. 

3. Please see MIFT.* 

4. FCO please advance No. 10 Downing Street. 


> Not found. 


No. 239 
Sir R. Renwick (Cape Town) to FCO, 12 February 1990, 9.36 a.m.! 
Tel. No. 85 Confidential (FCO 105/3922, JSS 300/1 Part C) 


MIPT: Mandela’s Release” 


1. It was not possible to arrange a call by the German Ambassador and me on Mandela in prison 
before his release.’ Since it was clear that this was unlikely to be achieved, I wrote to Mandela before 
his release in the following terms: 


Begins 


When I wrote to you last year, I explained that the British Government would be working to achieve 
your release and that of other long-term security prisoners, the un-banning of the ANC and other 
political organisations and the lifting of the state of emergency so that negotiations could take place in 
which all parties can participate in the context of a cessation of violence. 

The Prime Minister has asked me to tell you that she is delighted at the progress that has been made 
towards these goals and, particularly, that President de Klerk has now announced his firm decision that 
you will be released unconditionally. Mrs Thatcher has asked me to send you her best wishes. 


' Repeated for Information Immediate to Ottawa (for Secretary of State’s party), Bonn, Lusaka. Mr Hurd was 


attending a meeting of the Open Skies Conference in Ottawa. 
Not printed. 


3 See No. 231. 
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Ends 


2.1 added that the German Ambassador and I wished to deliver a joint message from the Prime 
Minister and Chancellor Kohl. The Justice Minister has confirmed to me that this was passed to 
Mandela before his release. 

3. When Sawers (First Secretary) saw Mandela briefly this morning and passed to him the greetings 
of the British Government, Mandela asked for his best wishes to be passed to me and said that he looked 
forward to an early meeting. 

4.Given the conditions around Mandela at present and the likelihood that he will go to Lusaka, this 
obviously will take time to arrange but it was an encouraging first reaction. 

[5.] FCO please advance to No. 10. 


No. 240 
Sir R. Renwick (Cape Town) to FCO, 12 February 1990, 11.47 
a.m.’ Tel. No. 87 (FCO 105/3874, JSS 027/6 Part B) 


MIPT: Mandela’ 


1.Mandela stayed overnight with Archbishop Tutu at Bishopscourt. He gave a press conference 
there this morning. Members of my staff were present. It was as much more impressive performance 
than the prepared speech he read out last night. 

2.Mandela was at pains throughout to project himself as a disciplined member of the ANC: he 
would do nothing without consulting the organisation and they would determine the role he was to play. 
He hoped to go to Lusaka at the earliest opportunity. 

3. Asked about the British Government’s invitation to him to visit Britain, Mandela said that an 
invitation from a British Prime Minister was a very important matter which could not be treated lightly. 
He would have to consider it with the ANC. 

4. Mandela said that the ANC was concerned to address whites’ fears over one man, one vote. The 
ANC wanted to address the question of structural guarantees to ensure that this did not result in black 
domination of whites. Whites were fellow South Africans. He wanted them to feel safe and to recognise 
their contribution to the development of this country. He declined to comment in any detail on 
constitutional issues. He opposes separate voters’ rolls but said that the actual structure of the guarantees 
in the constitution would be decided when it was negotiated. 

5. Mandela said that in the past three years he had had countless meetings with the Minister of 
Justice, Coetsee, and four meetings with Viljoen. He had negotiated with the Government on the release 
of his colleagues and had sought to act as a facilitator to bring about a meeting between the ANC and 
the Government. He had requested a meeting last June with P.W. Botha. He considered de Klerk to be a 


' Repeated for Information Immediate to Ottawa (for Secretary of State’s party), UKMIS New York, 


Washington, Harare, Lusaka. 


° Not printed. 
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man of integrity who had been very flexible in his discussions with him. The harsh reality, however, 
was that National Party policy was not very progressive. But if de Klerk could carry his party with him 
and normalise the situation, then he believed that the day for a meeting between the Government and the 
ANC was not very far away. The remaining obstacles were the need to lift completely the state of 
emergency and to release all the political prisoners. Mandela made no reference to other pre-conditions. 

6. Mandela attributed his release to the combination of internal mass action, external pressures and 
the increasing number of people within the Government who recognised the importance of change. The 
Government’s original intention had been that the ANC leaders should be forgotten and the homeland 
leaders built up. The press, among others, had prevented this happening. 

7. Asked about sanctions, Mandela said that South Africa was still a long way from achieving a 
non-racial society. Not everything that the ANC had set out to achieve through sanctions had been 
achieved. There was therefore no reason to lift sanctions now. That said, Mandela added that the ANC 
did not want to be involved in confrontation but to resolve issues through negotiations as soon as 
possible. 

8. Mandela contended that there was no conflict between being committed to peace and supporting 
the ANC’s armed struggle. If the Government normalised the situation, the ANC was ready to make a 
positive contribution to a peaceful settlement. 

9. Asked about the homeland leaders, Mandela said the ANC called on them to join the struggle. 
Some of them were ‘quite innocent’ and nothing would please the ANC more than for them to do so. 

10. With Buthelezi, the ANC had fundamental differences on the question of the violence in Natal, 
involvement in Government structures and sanctions. He recognised that Buthelezi was a figure with a 
following, albeit smaller than the ANC’s. It was correct for them to try to settle their differences 
amicably. 

12.On the SACP, he said that they had been working with the ANC since the 1920s. But he was not 
a member of any organisation other than the ANC. 

13.On Mandela’s personal plans, the national reception committee said he would not return to 
Johannesburg until proper arrangements for his reception had been made. They did not want a repeat of 
last night’s rally. Mandela said he regarded Johannesburg as his home but that he would be visiting his 
birthplace in the Transkei. 


No. 241 
From Mr Powell (No. 10) to Mr Wall, 15 February 1990 
Confidential (PREM: Relations with South Africa, Part 22) 


[no salutation on this copy] 
South Africa 


The Prime Minister and Foreign Secretary had a brief discussion this morning about developments 
in South Africa. The Prime Minister congratulated the Foreign Secretary on the handling of yesterday’s 
debate in the House.’ 

' Responding to a motion put forward on 14 February 1990 by the Labour MP Gerald Kaufman, calling for 
the EC to reject UK calls for sanctions on South Africa to be lifted, Mr Hurd set out the Government’s 
policy in a speech subjected to multiple interventions: Pari. Debs., H. ofC., 6th ser., vol. 167, cols. 272-87. 
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The Foreign Secretary reported that the Attorney’s preliminary advice was that we were justified in 
taking unilateral action to terminate the voluntary ban on investment in South Africa, once we had 
consulted other Community governments. He would be doing this at the Foreign Affairs Council next 
week. 

The Foreign Secretary said that he had noted the Prime Minister’s interest in Mr Bernie Grant MP’s 
suggestion that the Government should make some modest financial assistance available to different 
groups in South Africa, to help them prepare for negotiations with the South African Government.” This 
raised a problem which we were already encountering over Eastern Europe: we had to find a way to 
avoid any allegations of political bias in giving such assistance.’ One possible way would be to create an 
independent institute or other body which would consider applications for help of this sort and ensure 
that they were handled in an entirely objective and balanced way. The Prime Minister said that she saw 
merit in this approach, although the membership and constitution of such an independent body would be 
a delicate matter. 


* The Labour MP Bernie Grant, who had recently visited South Africa as part of a delegation led by the 


Reverend Jesse Jackson at the invitation of the South African Council of Churches and the ANC, 
condemned the idea of lifting sanctions, suggesting that the British Government could do more good by 
making a financial contribution in the same way as they had given money to Eastern European countries on 
the collapse of the Warsaw Pact: ibid., cols. 292-95. 

This refers to the Know How Fund for countries of the former Soviet bloc launched in June 1989: see Keith 
Hamilton, Transformational Diplomacy: Britain's Know How Fund in Post-Communist Europe, 1989-2003 
(London: Routledge, 2013). 


[no signature on this copy] 


No. 242 
Sir R. Renwick (Pretoria) to Mr Hurd, 16 February 1990, 4.15 
p.m.' Tel. No. 62 Confidential (FCO 105/3922, JSS 300/1 Part C) 


Meeting with Mandela 


1. The other Western Ambassadors and I had a two hour meeting with Mandela in Johannesburg 
this morning. I was greeted with great friendliness by Mandela, who said that he would welcome the 
chance for a private discussion and asked for his regards to be passed to the Prime Minister. The 
ensuing discussion was private and should not, please, be quoted directly. 

2.Mandela emphasised the role international support had played in what had been achieved here 
and its importance for the future. When he had been sent to prison, Dr Verwoerd’s calculation had been 
that he could be completely isolated and, if he ever got out, people would have forgotten about him. At 
first conditions had been harsh but in recent years there had been great improvements. Since 1985 he 
had been able to receive the newspapers uncensored. For the past three years he had been engaged in 
discussions with representatives of the Government. His purpose in these discussions had been 

(a) to secure the release of other prisoners 

(b) to bring the Government into a meeting with the ANC. 


Repeated for Information Immediate to Cape Town, Johannesburg, Harare, Lusaka, Dar es Salaam, 
Washington, UKMIS New York, Lagos, Nairobi, EC Posts. 
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3.There had been tremendous progress in both regards. The start of negotiations between the ANC 
and Government was now very close. He wanted a peaceful settlement. Violence and sanctions had 
been taken up because there was no alternative. He had hoped not to be released until the remaining 
ANC conditions for entering into negotiations had been met. These were the lifting of the state of 
emergency and the release of all political prisoners. Until then, the situation would not have been 
normalised. The ANC would not be able to consult all of its membership. The exiles must be able to 
come back and there was not yet sufficient clarity for all [of] them to be able to do so. The state of 
emergency must be ended. The president of the South African Youth Congress had been detained after 
visiting him in prison. This sort of thing must end. 

4.The Government argued that it was difficult to define political prisoners. De Klerk had ordered 
the release of those convicted for belonging to the ANC or furthering the aims of the organisation. This 
was not sufficient. Mandela’s definition of a political prisoner was anyone whose offence was 
politically motivated. The Government did not accept that. He had reminded them of the amnesties the 
British had offered after the Boer War and of the case of General de Wet who had been pardoned by us 
after serving only six months in prison for treason.” Right wing extremists had been pardoned by the 
National Party after they took over the government in 1948. 

5. Mandela said that he had been most impressed by his discussions with President de Klerk. He was 

a man of integrity and it was a pleasure to discuss problems with him. South Africa was fortunate to 
have him as its head of state. De Klerk did want to write a new chapter in South Africa’s history. So did 
the Justice Minister, Coetsee, whom he had met countless times and Dr Viljoen (the Minister 
responsible for negotiations) who he had met four times. These were very enlightened and progressive 
people who wanted to lead South Africa out of its present situation. 
6. But ANC policies still had to be based on the ‘harsh reality’ that apartheid still existed. They had 
not yet begun to discuss one-person-one-vote in a non-racial South Africa. If the ANC’s conditions set 
out above for negotiations were met, he had no doubt that the ANC would respond positively. He hoped 
to go to Lusaka on 21 February and he thought the national executive council of the ANC would agree 
to do something that would help de Klerk to move forward. 

7. Until recently the Government had continued to talk about group rights. But the Nationalist Party 
newspaper Die Burger and other Afrikaans newspapers had now begun to question this doctrine. He had 
told de Klerk that no solution could be found on that basis and he thought that de Klerk had listened to 
him. 

8.So far as the international community was concerned, he asked us to maintain our interest and to 
keep discussing all these issues with the Government. Sanctions should go on until a settlement was 
reached. They were an expression of solidarity. The ANC would not suspend the armed struggle until 
there was a settlement. But violence was not their choice. 

9.He hoped that we would continue to exert diplomatic pressure on the Government. This was the 
ideal period to strive for a settlement—the US and Soviet leaders had taken very good initiatives to 
reduce international tension. In his view Mrs Thatcher had played a crucial role in bringing the Soviet 
Union and US together. She had led the way in talking to Gorbachev and persuading President Reagan 
that it was possible to do business with him. These were breathtaking developments. 

[10.] Please see MIFT* 


> See No. 91, note 6. 
> No. 243. 
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No. 243 
Sir R. Renwick (Pretoria) to Mr Hurd, 16 February 1990, 2.15 
p.m.' Tel. No. 63 Confidential (FCO 105/3874, JSS 027/6 Part B) 


MIPT* 
Meeting with Mandela 


1.In the discussion, the Austrian Ambassador asked further about international pressure. Mandela 
said that the basic demand was to dismantle apartheid. The ANC must continue its strategies until that 
was achieved. But they must also be prepared to compromise, even on basic issues. If the Government 
asserted its readiness to dismantle apartheid within a given period, then in his view the ANC could call 
off the armed struggle and possibly even sanctions. He understood that the dismantling of apartheid 
would take years. 

2.1 said that it was a source of great pleasure and satisfaction to us that we were able to meet 
Mandela as a free man. For the first time conditions had been created in which a negotiated settlement 
of South Africa’s problems was possible. Mandela could make a decisive contribution to this. We were 
discussing with the Government what he had described as the remaining obstacles to negotiation just as 
we had discussed with de Klerk his own release and that of other prisoners, the unbanning of the ANC, 
and PAC, changes in relation to capital punishment etc. On some issues definite progress had been 
made. We believed that the Government would lift the state of emergency if conditions of calm were 
maintained. I had discussed on a number of occasions with de Klerk and Viljoen the whole question of 
group rights and urged them to think and talk instead in terms of protection and guarantees for the 
minority—the terms Mandela himself was now using. On the release of prisoners, in other negotiations 
e.g. in Zimbabwe and Namibia a general amnesty had been agreed but only after negotiations had made 
a certain amount of progress. On the question of the armed struggle, I asked Mandela if he did not agree 
with the formulation advanced by Thabo Mbeki that if further progress were made towards negotiations 
the armed struggle could first be suspended while negotiations took place and then terminated when 
they succeeded. 

3. Mandela said he assumed that Mbeki’s statement was ANC policy and he could agree with it. He 
was looking for opportunities to move away from conflict. If the Government created the opportunity, 
that would happen. On the question of prisoners he was adamant. Many of the people who had now 
been released, including himself, had been founders of the military wing of the ANC. Other younger 
people had been sentenced for following their example. It was not honourable to have a situation in 
which only the leaders were free. In fact the contrary should have been the case. He could not rest until 
all the of the ANC members imprisoned for following him were released and negotiations would not 
take off without agreement on the prisoners. This also was necessary to get a mandate from ANC 
cadres. 

4.The Norwegian Consul General said that some governments wanted to be in a position to exert 
influence, but lobbies in their own countries wanted to prevent them having any contact with the South 


Repeated for Information Immediate to Cape Town, Johannesburg, Harare, Lusaka, Dar es Salaam, 
Washington, UKMIS New York, Lagos, Nairobi, EC Posts. This telegram was sent earlier than No. 239. 
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African Government. What was Mandela’s position on this? Mandela said that the ANC had called for 
the breaking of diplomatic relations “but you are all here, and you have exerted influence’. There was no 
doubt that diplomatic pressure had produced results. 

5.The Canadian Ambassador asked if the international community could play a mediating role in 
negotiations. Mandela said that all countries were very sensitive about external pressure. While he was 
in prison he had wanted to see one or two of us, but knowing this sensitivity he had not thought it wise 
to press this on the Government. What he wanted us to do was to exert our influence behind the scenes, 
not too stridently. 

6. The German Ambassador asked if Mandela was not worried about the potential for violence in the 
country. There were right-wing forces who did not want progress towards a solution. Mandela said that 
the reactions of the right wing and the harm they could do should not be underestimated. The English 
speakers had voted mostly for the Government but the Afrikaaners were almost equally divided between 
the National Party and the right wing. The Government had tended to think mainly in terms of Afrikaner 
support. But their right wing opponents could not unseat the Government. The ANC were prepared to 
address white fears. De Klerk must aim to carry through the changes he had in mind through the votes 
of all South Africans and not just of the white minority. 

7.In a brief separate conversation with Mandela afterwards, I said that we shared much of his 
assessment. The future would depend on both him and de Klerk being able to transcend their own 
constituencies as de Klerk was trying to do and as he seemed to be trying to do. De Klerk would need 
help to carry the whites with him and Mandela said that he fully understood this. I added that the point 
he had made about General de Wet was one I had made myself to P.W. Botha and de Klerk in arguing 
for his release. 


Comment 


8. This was a very impressive performance. Mandela is a man of much higher calibre than any of his 
colleagues and he clearly does want to try to play a statesman-like role. He will not give way on the 
question of the prisoners and that is going to be very difficult to resolve. But I pointed out that the 
Government were now offering to discuss both this and the state of emergency with the ANC and those 
discussions should now happen. Mandela clearly thinks that they should. 

9. At his request, I gave Van Heerden an account of what has passed, in particular the exchanges 
about the armed struggle and the possibility of a ‘suspension of hostilities’ and Mandela’s remarks 
about the prisoners. I added that I was sure that de Klerk was right in his judgement that Mandela did 
want to contribute to a peaceful outcome. 

10. Obviously we should not go into the detail of this meeting with the press, but I think that it 
would have a positive effect if we were to indicate that you and the Prime Minister had received an 
account of this meeting with Mandela and found it encouraging. 

11.In a brief press conference afterwards, Mandela was asked about invitations to Britain and the 
United States. Mandela said that he would like to visit those countries, though he would have to consult 
the ANC. The immediate priority for him, however, is to go to Lusaka and, I hope, to return here for 
further discussions with the Government. I told him that I had spoken last night to Pik Botha about his 
passport and Pik Botha had assured me that this would be delivered to him shortly. I also left with 
Mandela a personal note referring to your visit here. 
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No. 244 
Minute from Mr Powell (No. 10) to the Prime Minister, 21 February 
1990 Confidential (PREM: Relations with South Africa, Part 22) 


Cabinet: South Africa 


The Foreign Secretary will report to Cabinet on the discussion on South Africa at the meeting of EC 
Foreign Ministers.’ No consensus was reached, and our only supporter was Portugal. The Foreign 
Secretary offered a compromise whereby we would defer lifting the voluntary ban on investment if all 
EC countries would agree to act together to lift it at the same moment as the South African Government 
lifted the state of emergency. There was no agreement on this. 

We now need to go ahead and rescind the guidance discouraging investment which we have hitherto 
given to British firms. This was introduced through a Written Answer by the DTI, and that seems the 
right way to rescind it. It would be best to table this as soon as possible, otherwise there will be 
speculation that we are backing down, succumbing to pressure etc. 

We are also ceasing to discourage promotion of tourism and academic/scientific and cultural 
contacts. These were Commonwealth measures, agreed at Nassau. My understanding is that no formal 
action is needed on this beyond the public statements which you and the Foreign Secretary have already 
made. 

The Trade and Industry Secretary may raise the question whether we should also end the restriction 
on financing of trade missions to South Africa. This, too, was a Commonwealth ban agreed at Nassau. 
The Foreign Secretary’s view is that we should lift this when the South Africans lift the State of 
Emergency. 


' On 20 February. 


C. D. POWELL 


No. 245 
Sir R. Renwick (Pretoria) to Mr Hurd, 22 February 1990, 
3.30 p.m.’ Tel. No. 121 Confidential, Immediate 
(FCO 105/3724, JSS 011/1 Part A) 


My telno 116: Meeting with Mandela’ 


1. I had a one and a half hour talk with Mandela in Soweto this morning. As on the previous 
occasion, it was a very friendly meeting. Mandela agreed that we should not discuss the content with the 
press. 


: Repeated for Information Immediate to Washington, UKMIS New York, Harare, Lusaka, Lagos, Nairobi, 


Bonn, Paris, Rome, UKREP Brussels. 


Not printed. 
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2. Lexplained the efforts the Prime Minister personally had made with de Klerk, Barend du Plessis 
and Pik Botha to bring the South African Government to take many of the decisions they had now 
taken. In doing so and in our exchanges with them since, including with de Klerk just before his speech 
on 2 February, we had made clear that if the South African Government did these things there would be 
a positive response from Britain. The South African Government had now taken really major steps and 
we were making a positive though limited response. We would not be continuing the voluntary 
embargoes on tourism and new investment. The formal EC embargoes on the import of iron and steel 
and Krugerrands would continue until there was agreement in the EC to rescind them. The Gleneagles 
Agreement also would continue. So would the mandatory arms embargo and embargoes on all other 
forms of military cooperation. We did not believe that it made sense to discourage academic, cultural 
and scientific contacts. I pointed out to Mandela that most of these contacts, in our case, were with the 
liberal English-speaking and strongly antiapartheid universities of Cape Town, the Witwatersrand, 
Rhodes and Natal, where we were supporting large numbers of black South African students. 

3.Mandela said that he understood and very much appreciated the role the Prime Minister had 
played and the efforts I had made to help secure his release and that of Walter Sisulu and others, the 
unbanning of the ANC etc. He was grateful for this. But the process of political change had only just 
begun here and it was essential that international pressure should be maintained. I said that we agreed 
that international pressure should be maintained. In our case, however, the pressure was exerted more 
directly with South African ministers than by most other countries. We did not try to do so in purely 
declaratory ways. It was not possible to get results simply by threatening the South African Government 
or by telling them that, whatever they did, there still would be no response. Mandela himself had 
stressed the importance of de Klerk being able to take the National Party with him. He was facing a 
strong right wing reaction. There also were obvious difficulties with the security forces. None of this 
was critical at present but the process could be brought to standstill if it appeared to the Government to 
be resulting only in political penalties and no prizes. 

4. On the remaining obstacles to negotiation, I assured Mandela that we would be pressing the South 
African Government to lift the state of emergency provided conditions of calm were maintained, though 
there was an urgent need to do something about the violence in Natal. On the issue of political prisoners, 
there would have to be discussions between the Government and the ANC and de Klerk had indicated 
that he was ready for these to take place soon. The issue would be a difficult one as some of the persons 
the ANC considered political prisoners had committed horrendous crimes—though the same was 
equally true of some members of the security forces. There would have to be progress towards 
agreement on some kind of amnesty. I had talked to Dr Viljoen, Minister of Constitutional 
Development, about this. Mandela expressed appreciation for this. 

5. I said that we could not agree with other parts of the Harare Declaration. Ideas that an interim 
Government should be established or elections to a constituent assembly held before any agreement on 
the future constitution had been reached were non-starters: they amounted to a demand that majority 
rule should be established before negotiations took place. That had not been the pattern in Zimbabwe or 
Namibia and was not going to succeed in South Africa either. The ANC also seemed to be trying to 
insist on the repeal of the Internal Security Act. The state of emergency could be terminated by 
executive action. The Internal Security Act was flawed, but it would require legislation to replace it and 
if that were made a pre-condition for negotiations, they would be put off for a long time. A better course 
would be to get assurances from the Government that the Internal Security Act would not be used 
against the ANC or any other political grouping, provided they acted peacefully. We certainly would 
support that and could help to monitor it. 
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6.In response Mandela indicated that, for his part, he believed that there should be only two 
conditions to be met—lifting of the state of emergency and an amnesty for political prisoners—before 
negotiations took place. I asked if, on that basis, the ANC would commit themselves formally to a 
suspension of violence and Mandela said that they should. 

7.1 said that we were glad that Sisulu and Kathrada had gone to Natal for discussions with Dhlomo 
in an attempt to get the violence there under control. I did not believe that this would be achieved until 
Mandela said that he had been able to maintain good personal relations with Buthelezi and he hoped that 
this could be used to help bring an end to the killings. 

8. Mandela said that he would be going to Lusaka and, possibly, Harare next week to meet the ANC 
and front line presidents and then plans to go to Stockholm to see Tambo. He was then likely to return 
to South Africa for the discussions with the Government. He indicated that he would not be stopping in 
London on this occasion, but he would be going to London for the Wembley rally on 16 April. 

9. Iam telegraphing separately about other points Mandela made.* 


3 No. 246 


No. 246 
Sir R. Renwick (Capte Town) to Mr Hurd, 22 February 1990, 
4 p.m.’ Tel. No. 122 Secret, Immediate 
(FCO 105/3724, JSS 011/1 Part A) 


Lusaka Personal for High Commissioner. 
MIPT: Meeting with Mandela’ 


1. Mandela told me that he fully appreciated the role that the Prime Minister had played in helping 
to bring things to this point in South Africa. He had high personal regard for the Prime Minister and 
wanted ‘to get her on my side’. But he had two specific problems that he wanted to put very privately to 
me. He hoped that the Prime Minister would not make a visit to South Africa until matters were much 
further advanced. A visit at this stage would be premature and would be opposed by ANC supporters. 
There was a problem of perception since, because of our stance on sanctions, some people believed that 
we were more sympathetic to the Government than to the black community (though Mandela indicated 
that he did not believe this himself). 

2. Mandela added that he was under instructions from the ANC in Lusaka not to meet you during 
your visit here. There was, he contended, nothing personal in this. The ANC were opposed to visits to 
South Africa at foreign minister level taking place at this stage. I pointed out that several other ministers 
appeared to be planning to visit South Africa at about the time of the Namibia independence 
celebrations including, possibly, Vice-President Quayle * or Secretary Baker, Genscher and the EC 
Troika. Was Mandela really saying that the ANC were against all these visits even in the changed 
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circumstances in South Africa? Mandela said that was the ANC’s position and he would not be able to 
meet you at this stage in South Africa. He made an impassioned personal plea to avoid being placed in a 
position where he would have to refuse to see you as he realised that this would put everyone in a false 
position. 

3.1 said that the ANC’s position was completely illogical. Mandela himself had been urging us to 
use our influence with the South African Government to promote further change. How could we be 
expected to do that without seeing them at a senior level? Mandela reiterated that the ANC were 
opposed to ministerial visits to South Africa at this stage and he was bound by their position. 

4.Mandela then started asking about the possibility of a meeting in Namibia. He was clearly in 
favour of this himself and said that he would consult the ANC about it. But he thought they would only 
agree if there was no visit here. He urged me to report what I had said as he was genuinely very 
concerned to improve and not to worsen relations between us. I said that I would do so but plans were 
already in hand for you to visit Cape Town and see de Klerk and Pik Botha en route to the Namibia 
independence celebrations. 

5.Mandela said that he would be visiting London on 16 April. He indicated pretty clearly that, 
personally, he would like to meet the Prime Minister on that occasion but here too he would have to be 
guided by the directives of the ANC.‘1 said that as, I hoped, an honest friend, I had to tell him that he 
would be making a very serious mistake if there were no meeting with the Prime Minister on that 
occasion. Mandela showed personally a pretty clear realisation of this but was decidedly uncomfortable 
because of the need to consult the ANC in Lusaka. He seemed to be trying to suggest that if your visit to 
Cape Town could be deferred, there might then be meetings with him and Pik Botha in Windhoek and 
then a meeting between him and the Prime Minister in London in April. I told him that de Klerk was 
likely to be coming to London in the spring and he did not make any fuss about that. 

6. Mandela clearly was quite agitated about all this and a long discussion ended with him saying 
that he intended to talk to the ANC in Lusaka next week and get back to me, following which he might 
want to telephone the Prime Minister to put some of these points privately to her. I told him that I was 
sure the Prime Minister would be very pleased to speak to him but any conversation would indeed need 
to be private. Any public suggestion that the ANC could somehow seek to veto a ministerial visit here 
would be totally unacceptable. 

7.Mandela reiterated again his personal desire to contribute to an improvement in relations and I 
think we should now wait to see what precisely he comes up with, having consulted the ANC. If he is 
able to get them to support his own desire for meetings with you and the Prime Minister, it may be 
worth seeing if there is any way to help him personally, particularly as de Klerk is now likely to be 
coming to Chequers on 7 April. But if the ANC play games about meetings, as the external wing may be 
tempted to do, we are going to have to give them short shrift. 

3.1 am repeating this personal to Mr Willson. But it obviously is essential that none of it should be 
quoted to the ANC in Lusaka. 


> Dan Quayle, Vice-President of the United States. 


* Mr Mandela did not meet the Prime Minister during his April visit, which was taken up mainly with 


meeting and thanking supporters of the Anti-Apartheid Movement. On 16 April he attended the Free South 
Africa concert at Wembley Stadium and gave a speech which was described in the FCO briefing for the 
Foreign Secretary’s Cabinet meeting on 19 April as ‘predictable ANC line’. Mr Hurd minuted: ‘a bad 
speech, which unnecessarily embarrassed us’ (FCO 105/3872, JSS 027/5). 
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No. 247 
Letter from Mr Powell (No. 10) to Resident Clerk, FCO, 17 June 
1990 Confidential (FCO 105/3873, JSS 027/6 Part A) 


Dear Resident Clerk, 


Prime Minister’s talk with Nelson Mandela 


Nelson Mandela telephoned me at home shortly before midnight last night, having obtained my 
number from Anthony Sampson.' His main purpose was to ask whether there was any possibility of his 
seeing the Prime Minister early this morning before his departure for Canada. He had seen a number of 
European Heads of Government over the past week or so, and was rather concerned about what might 
happen on sanctions at the forthcoming meeting of the European Council. He would very much like to 
have an opportunity to put his case to the Prime Minister before then. This was not in any way a 
substitute for their planned meeting on 4 July: he would restrict himself to this one matter. I explained 
that a meeting was really not possible since he was near Tunbridge Wells and the Prime Minister was 
out at Chequers, but promised to arrange for him to speak to the Prime Minister on the telephone early 
today. 

The conversation took place at 0730 this morning. Mr Mandela opened with a few courteous 
remarks and said how much he was looking forward to his meeting with the Prime Minister on 4 July. 
The Prime Minister said that we were very concerned that Mr Mandela was taking on too much, with all 
his foreign travels. He had a great and historic task ahead in South Africa, and he must be fresh and 
ready for it. He would need perseverance and will. Mr Mandela said that the British Government’s help 
in bringing him to the UK for a brief rest was very much appreciated. He had spent a lovely day and felt 
much refreshed. 

Mr Mandela continued that he would want to brief the Prime Minister fully on political 
developments in South Africa when they met on 4 July. His immediate concern was to discuss the 
attitude which the British Government would take on South Africa at the forthcoming European Council 
in Dublin.” He supposed that the Prime Minister would take the approach that sanctions should be eased. 
There were certain considerations which he would like to lay before her which might affect that view. 
He appreciated the Prime Minister’s concern for all people in South Africa who were adversely affected 
by the application of sanctions. He was also sure that she could play an important part in facilitating the 
process of negotiations in South Africa. He hoped very much she would do this, but the action which 
she took over sanctions would have a bearing on her ability to do so. He could understand that the Prime 
Minister would want to put her own view to her European colleagues that sanctions should be eased. All 
he would ask her was not to press other Governments to lift sanctions, before he had been able to 
discuss the situation more fully with her. 

Mr Mandela went on that he was very aware of the threat to President de Klerk from the right wing 
in South Africa and the ANC were addressing that. They were calling on the white community to 
support de Klerk. He would brief the Prime Minister on this but could not do so until after the European 
Council. He repeated that he was well aware of the Prime Minister’s position on sanctions and of her 


' British author and journalist; personal friend (and later authorised biographer) of Nelson Mandela. 
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concern for South Africa. But the timing of action would be very important if it was not to be counter- 
productive. The Prime Minister had played a great part in securing his release and that of his colleagues, 
and ensuring that the South African Government would sit down and talk to them. He was very anxious 
that her influence should be preserved. 

The Prime Minister said that Mr Mandela must understand that we had concerns too, for instance 
the ANC ’ s continued support for the armed struggle. We had experience of armed struggle in what we 
ourselves suffered at the hands of the IRA. We had very much hoped that the ANC would agree to 
suspend it by now. Mr Mandela said that he had held very confidential talks with President de Klerk the 
day before he had left South Africa covering these matters. The problem was that the South African 
Government seemed unable to restrain the police. He would be able to give the Prime Minister details of 
police activities against the ANC: the action being taken by vigilante groups: and the threats of the right 
wing to destroy the ANC and hang Nelson Mandela. This was not an easy background against which he 
could persuade the ANC to end the armed struggle. But he wanted to assure the Prime Minister of his 
good faith about negotiations. The ANC had taken the initiative in sitting down to talk with the South 
African Government. He had been working on this since 1986. It was ‘my baby’ and he was keen that it 
should succeed. He would be able to give the Prime Minister much more information when they were 
able to meet face to face. 

The Prime Minister agreed that it would be better to have a much longer talk on 4 July without any 
time pressure. She knew that Mr Mandela felt very strongly on certain issues, and so did she. The armed 
struggle was a particular concern to us and she must urge Mr Mandela to suspend it at the earliest 
possible opportunity. Mr Mandela said that he was ready to accommodate President de Klerk in this 
regard. The ANC would take the first opportunity to move away from the armed struggle once the 
armed forces and the police were restrained. He would urge ‘let’s call off violence’ as soon as there was 
an atmosphere conducive to peace. It was very likely that he and President de Klerk would succeed in 
removing the obstacles to negotiations, in which case the ANC would announce the end of hostilities. 

The Prime Minister said that President de Klerk had gone a long way to meet the ANC, and it was 
vital that he should receive some support from the international community. She would be blunt with 
Mr Mandela: sooner or later one had to say publicly what one was prepared to say privately, otherwise 
there would be no progress. Mr Mandela said that he appreciated that, adding that he would very much 
like to have been present when the Prime Minister met President de Klerk. The Prime Minister 
continued that she was not insensitive to the ANC’s troubles. She had told President de Klerk that it 
would not be right for her to visit South Africa for the time being, because it would probably lead to 
demonstrations with the risk that the police would use force. She did not want to do anything to set back 
the process of negotiations on which Mr Mandela had embarked. Mr Mandela said he would like to talk 
to the Prime Minister about a visit. He hoped that she would come, but it must be fruitful. The Prime 
Minister said she thought the day would come, but it was not now. 

Mr Mandela said that he just hoped that at the European Council the Prime Minister would limit 
herself to indicating her own view on sanctions, but would not press others to lift them until after he had 
been able to brief her. He and the Prime Minister looked at the problem from different angles, but had 
the common aim of dismantling apartheid and allowing every South African to determine his or her own 
future. The Prime Minister said there was no question of lifting the major United Nations sanctions. But 
the most important thing for South Africa in the present situation was investment. Action by the 
European Community and others to discourage investment had not been enshrined in law and it had 
been left to every Government to decide what to do. She saw investment as the only way to increase the 
standard of living of everyone in South Africa. That was why we had ended our voluntary sanctions on 
investment. She would certainly want the European Council to give some encouragement to President 
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de Klerk and she would not be alone in that. She could not change her stance on sanctions. In practice 
quite a number of countries were covertly ignoring their obligations in this field, while we were 
perfectly open about our views and actions. Mr Mandela said that he very much wanted to preserve the 
British Government’s role in achieving a peaceful solution in South Africa. The ANC were the people 
best able to help President de Klerk. He understood the Prime Minister’s wish to see de Klerk rewarded, 
but she should avoid action which would be counterproductive in the South African situation. The right 
wing were putting out feelers to the ANC because they wanted to be involved in discussions about the 
future. It would be a mistake to let them think that all international pressure was off South Africa. 

Mr Mandela concluded that he was well satisfied with their talk and would leave the matter in the 
Prime Minister’s hands. The Prime Minister said that Mr Mandela must understand how concerned we 
were by the ANC’s failure to suspend violence, and that we could not alter our position on sanctions. 
She could not, at this stage, say what might emerge from the European Council. She wished Mr 
Mandela every success in his visits to Canada and the United States, and looked forward to seeing him 
on 4 July. 

The Prime Minister commented to me afterwards that she was a bit disappointed with Mandela, who 
seemed to have rather a closed mind. For his part, he will now have experienced first hand the Prime 
Minister’s strong views on the armed struggle and on sanctions, and this will no doubt influence his 
approach to the meeting on 4 July. It is also clear that his visits around Europe have left him distinctly 
nervous about the likelihood that the European Community will now start to ease sanctions. The Prime 
Minister hopes that the Foreign Secretary will make clear to his European colleagues that we do indeed 
believe that the right course for the Community is to start the process of easing sanctions, as a signal of 
support for de Klerk’s efforts. 

We are not proposing to tell the press about this discussion. But if Mandela himself speaks to the 
press, either at Heathrow or in Canada, we shall confirm that the talk took place and give our own 
account of it. 

You will want to make sure that the Foreign Secretary sees this record during the weekend. I should 
also be grateful if you could arrange for it to be sent by the quickest possible means to Sir Robin 
Renwick. 

I am copying this letter to Simon Webb (Ministry of Defence) and to Sonia Phippard (Cabinet 
Office). 


Yours sincerely, 
C.D. POWELL 
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No. 248 
Sir R. Renwick (Pretoria) to Mr Hurd, 28 June 1990, 1.30 p.m.’ 
Tel. No. 126 Confidential (FCO 105/3873, JSS 027/6 Part A) 


Lusaka: personal for High Commissioner and Shipster” 
Mandela 


Summary 


1. Mandela wants a negotiated outcome. He believes that, with de Klerk, he can get it. He under- 
estimates the continuing strength of white resistance, the political difficulties de Klerk is going to face 
as he goes further down this road and the extent of the compromises that are going to be necessary to 
persuade the whites to relinquish power voluntarily. The meetings in London are not going to overcome 
differences with the ANC on sanctions. If Mandela wants to help de Klerk vis-a-vis the right wing, the 
most effective way of doing so will be to stop talking about the armed struggle. It already has been 
suspended de facto. Mandela should be warned against nailing his colours to the demand for a 
constituent assembly before the main elements of a new constitution are agreed. That will not be 
attainable. Mandela says that he accepts that, whatever our differences over methods, we are equally 
committed to an end to apartheid and a fully democratic non-racial constitution. We should aim to 
consolidate that understanding with him. 


Detail 


2. Mandela attaches a lot of importance to his meeting with the Prime Minister. He is anxious to try 
to establish some kind of personal rapport (which should not be difficult, given the character of the man) 
and to achieve a degree of support and understanding, notwithstanding the political differences. He 
refers constantly to the Prime Minister’s meetings with Gorbachev and clearly hopes to find himself 
being cast, on more direct acquaintance, as also the kind of person we can do business with. A short 
téte-a-téte conversation at the beginning might be a good idea. But it would be a mistake to exclude 
Mbeki for too long as he is the crown prince and the other most important ANC leader and he also is 
committed to negotiations. Mandela will very much want to have the chance to tell his side of the story. 

3.It will be worth recalling what we have tried to achieve in our exchanges with de Klerk— 
Mandela’s own unconditional release and that of Sisulu and others, the unbanning of the ANC and PAC, 
Namibian independence, an end to cross-border raids, the repeal of the Separate Amenities Act and, 
next, of the Group Areas and Land Acts, the lifting of the state of emergency etc. The whole purpose 
has been to help create the conditions, for the first time in South Africa’s history, for negotiations to 
achieve a genuinely democratic constitution. 

4. The next key issues are agreement on the return of the ANC exiles and the release of political 
prisoners. The ANC and the South African Government reached agreement in the joint working group 
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on the definition of politically motivated crimes and the release of prisoners. There were, subsequently, 
suggestions from some ANC spokesmen that there might still be difficulties. We were glad to see 
Mandela’s statements in the United States that he believes that this issue can be resolved on the basis of 
the working group’s report. We want to see movement as soon as possible to negotiations on a new 
constitution. 

5.The Prime Minister will want to explore with Mandela how he believes he can reach agreement 
with de Klerk. We agree that the new constitution must be based on one person one vote, must be 
approved by the majority of all South Africans and must make provision for government by the 
majority. Mandela has spoken of the need also to work out ‘structural guarantees’ to re-assure the white 
minority. That is going to be necessary to give the minority who are in power now the incentive to agree 
to a peaceful transition. It also is desirable on wider grounds, in terms of genuine political freedom, 
provided minority rights are safeguarded in ways which moderate and do not simply frustrate majority 
government. The form such protection will take will have to be negotiated between the Government and 
the black political leaders. A bill of rights will be an essential element in this: so will a genuinely 
independent judiciary and freedom of the press. These are all points on which the ANC agree and efforts 
could and should be made to reach agreement on constitutional principles even before formal 
negotiations begin. There are aspects of the US constitution that could be relevant, including the 
separation of powers and bicameral legislature. The idea of dividing the offices of President and Prime 
Minister also could be helpful. We will not support any biased system but there are other constitutions 
(e.g. in Belgium, Switzerland, India and New Zealand) which make provision for minority rights. 
Attitudes are going to be affected by the experience in the rest of Africa where, in many cases, 
constitutions which embody all these principles have simply been set aside— as well as by the black 
majority’s experience of decades of having their rights and interests trampled underfoot. But Mandela 
should be assured that we will not support any outcome that does not genuinely provide for government 
by the majority. 

6.On the demand for a constituent assembly, the ANC’s argument is that they need to legitimise the 
process and show who has real popular support. Obviously, however, the Government are not going to 
agree to a constituent assembly before negotiations take place. The ANC have rejected elections in 
which black South Africans only would vote to decide who should represent them. The Government 
will not agree to a new round of voting by the white community until de Klerk has some basis on which 
he can go back to his own constituency. The only way through is to reach agreement on the main 
elements of the constitution at least before a general referendum is held and a new legislature elected (at 
Lancaster House agreement was reached first on the constitution before one person one vote elections 
were held: in Namibia agreement was reached first on constitutional principles). 

7. On the ‘armed struggle’, the Prime Minister may wish to refer to Mandela’s statement to her that 
he was ready to reach agreement with de Klerk on this. To a large extent it already has been suspended 
de facto. The ANC delegation agreed with de Klerk on 4 May the Groote Schuur minute in which they 
stated: ‘The Government and the ANC agree on a common commitment towards the resolution of the 
existing climate of violence and intimidation from whatever quarter as well as a commitment to stability 
and to a peaceful process of negotiations.’ As the obstacles to negotiations are removed, the ANC 
leaders must stop talking about continuance of the armed struggle. 

8. De Klerk, having tried to undo a great many of the mistakes of the past, does not have a great deal 
to show for his efforts. The response from the international community has been weak. Since de Klerk 
has abandoned traditional National Party policies the Government has been losing support to the right 
wing. We take the right wing threat seriously and believe that de Klerk deserves and needs help in 
dealing with it. Mandela will say that he has called on white South Africans to support de Klerk and is 
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trying to talk to the right wing. But so long as he continues to talk about ‘organised violence’ that will 
not help in the least. When the ANC leaders stop talking about the armed struggle or announce its 
suspension while negotiations take place, that will be the most effective single step in helping to contain 
the right wing. 

9.On Natal, Mandela blames the violence on the South African Government, Inkatha and the 
KwaZulu police. There has been violence by Inkatha and KwaZulu police. There has been violence also 
from the ANC ‘comrades’ and it is absurd to suggest that de Klerk wants the violence to continue. We 
do not see how conditions of greater peace will be achieved without a concerted effort by the political 
leaders on both sides: and we are taking this up also with Buthelezi. He refused to negotiate until 
Mandela was released and the ANC were unbanned and he too will have a role in negotiations. 

10.On nationalisation, we understand the ANC’s concern with the distribution of wealth and 
mechanisms will indeed have to be found to help black South Africans gain much greater access to 
agricultural land and economic opportunities generally. Nearly all the public utilities in South Africa 
already are in public ownership (water, electricity, gas, air and rail transport, posts and 
telecommunications and through Sasol a large part of the oil business: the state also has large holdings 
through the industrial development corporation in many other companies). The idea that nationalising 
the banks, mines and ‘monopoly industry’ can help to re-distribute wealth has proved a short cut to 
disaster wherever it has been tried. 

11.On investment the Prime Minister may wish to point out that we say what we are doing while 
others let their companies do as they wish while still pretending that they are ‘discouraging’ investment 
(Mercedes and BMW are expanding their operations and Total has just started up a new Rand 500 
million venture with ICI in coal-mining while the French still purport to be operating a ban on South 
African coal). Mandela must be aware of the economic crisis in much of the rest of Africa, which 
General Obasanjo has described as a continent in decline. This cannot be blamed, thirty years later, on 
the former colonial powers (as Mandela tried to do in a recent interview). 

12. South Africa under a truly democratic government can avoid that fate— 
provided a genuine multi-party system is maintained and a free economy is permitted to function while 
the distribution of wealth is altered through taxation and the direction of government expenditure. With 
the population increasing by nearly one million per annum, the urban population by over 750,000 per 
annum and the school population by 3-4,000 per annum, there are a quarter of a million extra people 
seeking jobs every year. The ANC believe that investment can be switched off now but switched on 
later. That is not our experience in the rest of Africa. Mandela wants pressure on the South African 
Government to get rid of all remaining apartheid legislation and to move to a fully democratic 
constitution. Our pressure has not been the least effective and we will maintain it. But external pressure 
is needed in helping to tackle the problems of black education and housing. Otherwise the problems risk 
overwhelming any future government. The Prime Minister will find Mandela appreciative of our efforts 
in education. Mbeki, having lived for many years in Zambia, should be well placed to understand the 
importance of avoiding another economic catastrophe here. 

Please see MIFT.* 

FCO please advance to No. 10 
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No. 249 
Sir R. Renwick (Pretoria) to Mr Hurd, 28 June 1990, 1.30 p.m.’ 
Tel. No. 127 Confidential (FCO 105/3873, JSS 027/6 Part A) 


MIPT (not to all): Mandela’ 


1. All those who visited Mandela in prison were struck by his courage and dignity. Jan Steyn and 
Helen Suzman, who got to know him best, were impressed by the quality of the man and his lack of 
bitterness. My own experience is the same. Mandela has a natural dignity and authority. He is not as 
intelligent as Mugabe, but a great deal nicer. 

2. Not surprisingly after twenty years in prison, all his attitudes are affected by the circumstances 
that took him there. He stated on being sentenced to life imprisonment that if the Government continued 
to suppress all forms of peaceful opposition from the black community, the country faced a violent 
future, but the majority would in the end prevail. He considers that, confronted by Verwoerd and his 
plans permanently to dis-enfranchise the black majority, he had no option but to take up the ‘armed 
struggle’, though in Mandela’s day this consisted of acts of sabotage and not bombs in the street or 
supermarkets. When tackled on this subject he contends that a great deal more violence was used by the 
apartheid Government and that police violence is still continuing despite de Klerk’s efforts to stop it. 
This extends to trying to blame the violence in Natal mainly on the Government or at any rate the 
KwaZulu police. 

3.Mandela’s conduct since leaving prison has been designed to consolidate his position as leader of 
the ANC who are likely to elect him president at their congress in December. His public statements are 
intended to retain and mobilise black support rather than to please white audiences. At one moment he is 
rigid and dogmatic, at the next more statesmanlike. The harsh public rhetoric alternates with more 
reasoned appeals. He has urged the children who were boycotting classes to go back to school —only to 
find that he then had to urge the teachers who also were on strike to go back as well. He has insisted that 
protest marches and demonstrations must be allowed to take place but has condemned the mindless 
violence, looting and arson which has accompanied some of these marches. He consistently has 
described de Klerk as a man of integrity with whom he believes he can help to work out a solution to 
South Africa’s problems. 

4.Yet in the same breath he talks about continuance of the ‘armed struggle’ even though, 
effectively, it has been suspended: there have been no more bombs or attacks in any of the white areas, 
though intra-black violence continues. He cultivates an almost slavish loyalty to the organisation to 
which he has devoted his entire political life and believes all the information they feed him. He never 
makes a move without trying to ensure that his own supporters will follow him failing which, as he said 
to me, it would remain only for him to write his memoirs. He cannot afford to be labelled a moderate. 
Yet he regards himself as being one where it matters: his authority has been exerted in pushing the ANC 
towards negotiations and de facto cooperation with de Klerk. 

5.On the economy, his initial statements about nationalisation brought a barrage of criticism and he 
has been more careful since. Insofar as Mandela understands anything about economics, his ideas were 
formed in the 1950’s. He is an old- fashioned socialist, but has never been a communist. His concern 
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really is with the distribution of wealth and the present iniquitous system whereby, through the land 
acts, a very high proportion of good agricultural land in South Africa is reserved for the whites. But the 
ANC’s document on ‘the economy beyond apartheid’ is full of the kind of ideas about the role of the 
state that have been discredited and proved disastrous elsewhere in Africa. 

6.On sanctions Mandela is a true believer. He has given up calling for general sanctions but will go 
on urging that those already in place should remain until the process is ‘irreversible’. He is concerned 
about the problems in black education and housing. But there still is a naive belief that investment will 
be easy to attract, after ‘liberation’. 

7. Mandela’s standing in the population at large is much higher than that of any other South African 
leader, and that is borne out by all the polls. Buthelezi is the next most important black leader, but his 
support is regional and numerically inferior. On a future constitution, Mandela has shown himself more 
flexible than other ANC leaders in acknowledging the need to work out ‘structural guarantees’ for the 
white minority. 

8. It has come as a real shock to Mandela and the ANC—when they are being honest—to discover 
that they are not finding it easy to control the youth who they have regarded as the backbone of their 
support. In the townships they are being challenged on the left by the PAC and AZAPO, denouncing 
them as collaborators. Within the ANC there are many who are convinced that Mandela and Mbeki are 
being led into accepting de facto co-responsibility with de Klerk and hence into power-sharing rather 
than a transfer of power. 

9. De Klerk has acted skilfully in trapping the ANC into negotiations. It is an option for them to 
break off the talks and go back into exile and to the "armed struggle’, but they would need to find an 
extremely good pretext on which to do so: and if they did they would be likely to get much shorter shrift 
from the Soviet Union and no support from Eastern Europe. The result would be a deadlock in which 
the South African Government could make no real progress internally and would be forced back into a 
state of siege, while the ANC would be unable to overthrow them. 

10.Given the conflicting pressures from their respective constituencies it will be extremely difficult 
for Mandela and de Klerk to find a way through. But Mandela does realise the consequences of failure 
and that the opportunity will not arise again. He is attempting to walk a tightrope, as is de Klerk. He has 
suffered greatly for his cause and, not surprisingly, has a burning sense of the injustices the black 
population have suffered. The man himself is much more impressive than his public utterances. 
Mandela’s dignity gives him a real charisma, felt even by his opponents, by virtually all black South 
Africans and by many of the whites who are most strongly opposed to him. As negotiations develop he 
will have to show the same kind of leadership vis- d-vis the ANC de Klerk has shown towards his 
supporters if there is to be a successful outcome. It has yet to be seen whether Mandela will prove 
capable of this. He relies heavily on Mbeki and Mbeki’s influence will be almost as important in 
deciding the ANC’s approach to negotiations. 

[11.] FCO please advance to No. 10. 
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No. 250 
Letter from Mr Powell (No. 10) to Mr Wall, 4 July 1990 
Confidential (FCO 105/3873, JSS 027/6 Part 


Dear Stephen, 
Prime Minister’s meeting with Mr Mandela 


The Prime Minister spent some three hours today talking to Mr Mandela, who was accompanied by 
Mr Mbeki. Sir Robin Renwick was also present throughout. 

It was a successful meeting with an excellent atmosphere. The Prime Minister was already 
conscious of Mr Mandela’s natural dignity, which comes over very clearly on television. Meeting him 
in person, I think she was impressed by his courtliness and obvious sincerity. Mr Mandela’s impressions 
will no doubt become clear at his press conference. But he must feel that he was given a very full 
opportunity to explain his point of view (his initial comments lasted over 50 minutes uninterrupted: 
possibly a record). Generally, he expressed his views on the main issues in conciliatory terms, implying 
that the commitment to armed struggle could be given up quite soon: that lifting of sanctions could 
follow agreement on constitutional principles: and that state participation in industry was simply an 
option. Although there were occasionally signs of naivety or dogma, they were relatively rare. He did 
not himself raise the IRA, but the Prime Minister dealt with the issue briskly and with finality. At the 
end of the lunch, Mr Mandela said that he would very much like to contact the Prime Minister directly 
from time to time: the Prime Minister agreed willingly to this. Mr Mandela’s final comment was that he 
hoped one day that he and President De Klerk might come together to No. 10 Downing Street. 

Once he was settled, Mr Mandela said that he had very much looked forward to the opportunity to 
meet the Prime Minister at last. It was an honour and privilege to come to No. 10. He thanked the Prime 
Minister for the role she has played in securing his release and that of his colleagues, also for her part in 
securing Zimbabwe’s independence. There were historic, political, trade and cultural ties between 
Britain and South Africa which he wanted to see continue. He knew that the Prime Minister was utterly 
opposed to apartheid: that was clear beyond all reasonable doubt. There might be some difference 
between her and the ANC on methods for dealing with the problem. But they had no doubt of her 
integrity and sincerity. 

Mr Mandela continued that he would like to brief the Prime Minister on political developments in 
South Africa. He had been urging the South African Government to sit down and talk since the middle 
of 1986. It had not been an easy job under P.W. Botha. Things had changed with De Klerk, and he had 
been struck immediately by De Klerk’s sincerity and strong personality. For his part, he accepted that 
white South Africans feared the consequences of one man one vote and wanted guarantees of their 
rights. After three meetings with De Klerk, he believed that they had similar objectives for South Africa. 
They had already made great progress together, and with the report of the sub-committee on political 
prisoners, the main obstacles to negotiations had now been removed. The next step was to identify those 
who should be at the negotiating table, and what sort of body should be established to draw up a new 
constitution. Those taking part in negotiations must be people who enjoyed legitimacy and credibility. 
The Government was trying to pack the negotiations with representatives of obscure or newly-created 
organisations, so as to leave the ANC in a minority. The ANC could not accept that and wanted non- 
racial elections to choose those who should negotiate. The ANC did not claim to be the sole 
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representative of black South Africans, but there was no doubt that it enjoyed massive support. 

Mr Mandela continued that the ANC were aware of the risk to De Klerk from the extreme right, 
which was gaining in strength. They would do what they could to sustain him. One of the charges made 
against De Klerk by the extreme right was that he was giving in to pressure from the United Kingdom 
and the United States. That was one reason to be careful about lifting sanctions. On sanctions, he could 
understand that the Prime Minister did not want to see South Africa’s economy damaged. Nor did the 
ANC. After all, it was their people who suffered most. Their aim was therefore an early political 
settlement which would enable sanctions to be lifted. This could happen before a final settlement, 
perhaps when there was agreement on constitutional principles. The international community should 
leave the timing of lifting sanctions to the ANC. He repeated that he appreciated the Prime Minister’s 
concern about continued sanctions and the damage which they did. 

Mandela continued that he was also addressing the question of black unity, urging people to forget 
the past and mobilise for peace. He had been successful with most of the homeland leaders, but it was 
proving more difficult to involve Chief Buthelezi. Personally, he enjoyed a good relationship with 
Buthelezi and was grateful for the principled stand which he had taken in refusing to talk to the South 
African Government while he (Mandela) remained in prison. South Africa’s problems could not be 
solved without his participation. But in practical terms it was not possible for the ANC to sit down with 
him at this juncture. Inkatha was clearly directly responsible for the violence in Natal: and the situation 
had been further exploited by the police and the army. The South African Government could stop the 
violence in Natal if they wished, but they saw it as serving their purpose. The hostility felt by ANC 
supporters to Buthelezi was very great indeed, and made it impractical for the ANC to cooperate with 
him at this juncture. But he emphasised that he wanted to find a way to settle the problems with 
Buthelezi. He still had a lot of respect for him, although Buthelezi’s political support was being severely 
corroded. 

Mandela concluded that the ANC faced a number of practical problems, in particular with 
repatriation of exiles. They were also playing a major role in bringing about a peaceful solution in South 
Africa but needed to be on the same level of preparedness as the government. He hoped that the British 
Government would consider giving them financial support. 

The Prime Minister said there was absolutely no difference between her and Mandela that apartheid 
must go. It was wrong, immoral and contrary to the dignity of man. She believed that many white 
people in South Africa now realised that and wanted apartheid to go. On sanctions, she could never 
accept the logic that we should be asked to relieve poverty and starvation where they existed in Africa, 
while at the same time being pressed to cause poverty, starvation and unemployment in South Africa. 
The South African population was increasing rapidly, and the only way to meet people’s aspirations was 
economic growth. That required trade and investment. We would continue with that, while at the same 
time providing generous aid for black South Africans. There was a lot of insincerity in the talk about 
sanctions, and anyway they were of diminishing relevance. The arms embargo imposed through the 
United Nations would continue, but other sanctions were being eroded. The reason for this was a 
positive one. People could see that President De Klerk and Mr Mandela were coming together to create 
a new future for South Africa, a future which they could believe in. They were therefore beginning to 
have confidence in that future and to invest in South Africa. 

The Prime Minister recalled that she had reminded Mandela, when they had talked on the telephone, 
that Britain had been at the receiving end of armed struggle. On the IRA, to get that out of the way, the 
essential difference between the situation in Northern Ireland and South Africa was that everyone in 
Northern Ireland had a vote. The IRA resorted to violence because they did not like the result. We 
would never talk to people who used terrorism to oust democracy. Similarly, the ANC’s commitment to 
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armed struggle was wrong because you could never justify killing other people to pursue your 
objectives. 

The Prime Minister said that she was troubled by the emphasis given in Mandela’s remarks since his 
release to negative aspects such as sanctions, armed struggle and nationalisation. South Africa was 
entering a period of hope. It was time to lay aside the hatred, as Mr Mandela himself had done and lead 
people towards a vision, a land of hope. South Africa had the strongest economy in Africa and therefore 
an excellent foundation on which to build. With his great wisdom, Mr Mandela should avoid harping on 
the negative aspects and concentrate on explaining his vision for the future. 

Turning to constitutional issues, the Prime Minister said that she did not see how there could be a 
Constituent Assembly, to which power would be transferred. The right way to proceed was to agree on 
constitutional principles. That was skilled work for experts, not for an assembly. There were many 
different constitutional variations to be considered and assessed. She hoped that Mr Mandela would 
throw himself into these issues immediately on his return. She wanted to make one final point about 
President De Klerk. The essence of political leadership was to know how far ahead of your people you 
could afford to be. You should never be too far ahead. She sensed a growing concern in South Africa 
that results from De Klerk’s policies were too slow in coming and this could put his position at risk. 
That was another reason why she urged Mandela to get down to negotiations immediately on his return. 

Mandela said that he had listened with interest to the Prime Minister’s remarks. Things were never 
the same once you started to exchange views candidly and honestly. Their differences were not 
important so long as they agreed on the main goal of getting rid of apartheid. They disagreed on 
sanctions: the ANC thought that sanctions had been crucial in persuading the South African 
Government to talk. Easing them too soon might derail the peace process. But he respected the Prime 
Minister’s concern about the damage which sanctions did. That was why he was so keen for a 
settlement. He believed that the obstacles to negotiations had now virtually been removed. They could 
start as soon as the participants had been selected. He would be meeting President De Klerk to confirm 
this immediately upon his return to South Africa. He recognised that there could not be a Constituent 
Assembly before the new constitution was agreed, and that constitution-drafting was a matter for 
experts. He understood the Prime Minister’s position on armed struggle. He would only recall the 
conditions under which the ANC had resorted to violence. In 1986 they had decided to scale down 
armed struggle. Now that the obstacles to negotiations were virtually removed, there was no reason why 
the ANC could not address the issue of ending the armed struggle. 

Mandela continued that the ANC recognised the importance of successful economic policies and 
were in touch with South African businessmen. At present, virtually all the resources of South Africa 
were owned by a tiny minority of the white minority. The great mass of black people were experiencing 
poverty, hunger, illiteracy and unemployment. Unless this inequitable distribution could be rectified, it 
would not be possible to get democracy to function. The ANC were looking at various options for 
raising the capital which would be needed for economic development. State participation in industry 
was an option, but only one. If there were alternatives, it would not be needed. Taxation was not the 
answer in South Africa’s situation, because business needed to be able to reinvest its profits. He wanted 
to stress that the ANC had not decided on nationalisation: they hoped that viable alternatives could be 
found. They had seen the mistakes made by others in Africa, and it would be foolhardy to ignore them. 
He might also quote the example of Mr Gorbachev, who had had the courage to say that the system to 
which he devoted his life was seriously deficient. The ANC were not going to adopt a system that was 
seriously deficient. They wanted to work with South Africa’s business community. The Prime Minister 
stressed the importance of an open economy in order to attract investment and create growth. People 
had to be taught that prosperity did not drop from the sky, and that you could not put distribution of 
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wealth ahead of the creation of wealth. South Africa would find itself in a world in which competition 
for foreign investment was intense. Sir Robin Renwick added that a multi-party system would be very 
important for creating the right climate to attract foreign investment to South Africa. 

There were brief exchanges about the situation in South Africa, and Mr Mandela referred also to the 
Prime Minister’s role in the discovery of Mr Gorbachev, and bringing the Soviet Union and the United 
States closer to each other. He also spoke with appreciation of the work done by Mr Justice Steyn and 
the Urban Foundation. 

The Prime Minister concluded by saying that South Africa was very fortunate to have President De 
Klerk and Mr Mandela at this juncture. Mr Mandela said that he would like to be able to get in touch 
with the Prime Minister directly from time to time: the Prime Minister agreed willingly to this. As we 
rose from the table, Mr Mandela said that he hoped that one day he and President De Klerk would be 
able to come to No. 10 Downing Street. 

I am copying this letter to John Gieve (HM Treasury), Simon Webb (Ministry of Defence), Martin 
Stanley (Department of Trade and Industry), Myles Wickstead (Overseas Development Administration) 
and Sonia Phippard (Cabinet Office). 

Yours sincerely, 
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